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MANNERS  AND  FASHION, 

[^First  puhlished  in  The  Westminster  Review  for  April  1854.] 

Whoeysb  has  studied  the  physiognomy  of  political  meet- 
inga,  cannot  fail  to  hare  remarked  a  connexion  between 
democratic  opinions  and  peculiarities  of  costume.  At  a 
Chartist  demonstration^  a  lecture  on  Socialism^  or  a  soiree 
of  the  Friends  of  Italy^  there  will  be  seen  many  among  the 
audience,  and  a  still  larger  ratio  among  the  speakers,  who 
get  themselves  up  in  a  style  more  or  less  unusual.  One 
gentleman  on  the  platform  divides  his  hair  down  the  centre, 
instead  of  on  one  side ;  another  brushes  it  back  off  the  fore- 
head, in  the  fashion  known  as  '^ bringing  out  the  intellect;'' 
a  third  has  so  long  forsworn  the  scissors,  that  his  locks 
sweep  his  shoulders.  A  sprinkling  of  moustaches  may  be 
observed;  here  and  there  an  imperial;  and  occasionally 
some  courageous  breaker  of  conventions  exhibits  a  full- 
grown  beard.*  This  nonconformity  in  hair  is  countenanced 
by  various  nonconformities  in  dress,  shown  by  others  of  the 
assemblage.  Bare  necks,  shirt-collars  a  la  Byron,  waist- 
coats cut  Quaker  fashion,  wonderfully  shaggy  great  coats, 
numerous  oddities  in  form  and\x)lour,  destroy  the  monotony 
usual  in  crowds.  Even  those  exhibiting  no  conspicuous 
peculiarity,  frequently  indicate  by  something  in  the  pattern 
of  their  clothes,  that  they  pay  small  regard  to  what  their 

^  This  was  written  before  moostsohes  and  beards  had  become  genera). 
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tailors  tell  tliem  about  the  proTailing  taste.  And  when  tie 
gnthering  breaks  np,  the  varieties  of  he>ad  gear  displajod — 
llio  number  of  CAps,  and  the  abundance  of  fell  bata^ 
Buffico  to  prove  that  were  the  world  at  large  like-minded, 
the  black  cylinders  which  tjr&nnizo  over  us  would  t 
bu  deposed. 

This  relationship  between  political  discontent  and  di»>fl 
regard   of    customs  exists  on   the   Continent  also. 

iblioanism  is  everywhere  distingaishod  by  its  hirsute 
The  authorities  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Italy,  alikal 
certain  forma  of  hat  as  iudicativo  of  disaffectioa,  * 
Mid  fulminate  against  them  accordingly.  In  some  places 
the  wearer  of  a  blouse  runs  a  risk  of  being  classed  among 
the  »n»pMl»;  aud  in  others',  he  who  would  avuiil  the  bureau 
of  police,  must  bewaro  how  he  goes  out  in  any  but  the 
ordinary  colours.  Thus,  democracy  abroad,  as  at  home, 
tends  towards  personal  singularity.  Nor  is  this  association 
of  obarocteristics  peculiar  to  modem  times,  or  to  reformers 
uf  the*  State.  It  haa  always  existed ;  and  it  has  been 
manifested  as  much  in  religious  agitations  as  in  politicul 
ones.  The  Puritans,  disapproving  of  the  long  curls  of  the 
Cavaliers,  as  of  their  principles,  cut  their  own  hair  short, 
and  so  gained  the  uauie  of  "  Itonndheads."  Tlic  marked 
reli^ons  nonconformity  of  the  Quakers  was  accompanied 
by  an  oi]aally-marked  no ncou fortuity  of  manners — in  attire, 
in  Bpeech,  in  salutation.  The  early  MorsTians  not  only 
belieTeddifferently,  butat  thesamti  time  dressed  dilfcrently, 
and  lived  diSerently,  from  their  fellow  OhristiaiiB.  That 
thu  association  between  political  iodopendeuco  and  inde- 
pendence of  personal  conduct,  is  not  a  phenomenon  of 
to-day  only,  we  may  «ec  alike  in  the  appearance  of  Frankbn 
at  the  French  court  in  plain^clothea,  and  tn  the  whit«  hats 
worn  by  the  lost  ^'noration  of  radicals.  Originality  of 
nature  is  suru  to  show  itself  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
mention  of  (loorge  Fox's  suit  of  leather,  or  Pcstalozzi's 
school  name,  "  Harry  Oddity,"  will  at  once  suggest  the 
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remembrance  that  men  who  have  in  great  things  diverged 
from  the  beaten  tracks  have  frequently  done  so  in  small 
things  likewise.  Minor  illustrations  may  be  gathered  in 
almost  every  circle.  We  believe  that  whoever  will  number 
up  his  reforming  and  rationalist  acquaintances,  will  find 
among  them  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  those  who  in 
dress  or  behaviour  exhibit  some  degree  of  what  the  world 
calls  eccentricity. 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  men  of  revolutionary  aims  in  politics 
or  religion,  are  commonly  revolutionists  in  custom  also,  it  is 
not  less  a  fact  that  those  whose  ofiBce  it  is  to  uphold 
established  arrangements  in  State  and  Church,  are  also 
those  who  most  adhere  to  the  social  forms  and  observances 
bequeathed  to  us  by  past  generations.  Practices  elsewhere 
extinct  still  linger  about  the  head  quarters  of  government. 
The  monarch  still  gives  assent  to  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the 
old  French  of  the  Normans;  and  Norman  French  terms  are 
still  used  in  law.  Wigs,  such  as  those  we  see  depicted  in 
old  portraits,  may  yet  be  found  on  the  heads  of  judges  and 
barristers.  The  Beefeaters  at  the  Tower  wear  the  costume 
of  Henry  Vllth's  body-guard.  The  University  dress  of  the 
present  year  varies  but  little  from  that  worn  soon  after  the 
Reformation.  The  claret-coloured  coat,  knee-breeches, 
lace  shirt-frills,  white  silk  stockings,  and  buckled  shoes, 
which  once  formed  the  usual  attire  of  a  gentleman,  still 
survive  as  the  court-dress.  And  it  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  at  levees  and  drawing-rooms,  the  ceremonies  are  pre- 
scribed with  an  exactness,  and  enforced  with  a  rigour,  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found. 

Can  we  consider  these  two  series  of  coincidences  as  acci- 
dental and  unmeaning?  Must  we  not  rather  conclude  that 
some  necessary  relationship  obtains  between  them?  Are 
there  not  such  things  as  a  constitutional  conservatism,  and 
a  constitutional  tendency  to  change  ?  Is  there  not  a  class 
which  clings  to  the  old  in  all  things;  and  another  class  so  in 
love  with  progress  as  often  to  mistake  novelty  for  improve- 
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mentT   Do  we  not  find  some  men  ready  to  bow  to  estnblisltn 
aathorit;  of  whatever  kind ;  while  others  dfimand  of  t 
BQoh  aothoTity  its  reason,  and  reject  it  if  it  fails  to  justil 
itaelf  T     And  mast  not  the  minds  thna  contrasted  tend  | 
become  respectively  conformist  and  nonconformist,  not  on] 
in  politics  and  reli^on,  but  in  other  things  T     Submissioi 
whether  to  a  government,  to  the  dogmas  of  ecclesiastics,  < 
to  that  code  of  beharionr  which  society  at  large  baa  set  a 
is  essentially  of  the  same  natnre ;  and  the  sentiment  which 
induces  resistance   to    the   despotism   of   rulers,   civil   or 
spiritoal,  likewise  induces  re-iistance  to  the  despotism  of  the 
world's  usages.     AH  enactments,  alike  of  the  legislatu 
the  consistory,  and  the  ralooti — all  regulations,  furmal  i 
virtual,  have  a  common  character :  tbey  are  all  limitatioi 
of  men's  freedom.     "  Do  this — Rt-frain  from  that,"  are  the" 
blank  forms  into  which  they  uk\j  severally  be  written  ;  and 
throughout  the  understanding  is  that  obedience  will  bring 
approbation  bore  and  paradise  hereafter;  whil?  disobedienoo  I 
will  entail  impriBOoment,  or  sending  to  Coventry,  or  eten 
>  torments,  as  the  case  may  be.     And  if  restraints,  howen 
i  named,  and  through  whatever  apparatus  of  means  exercise 
I  are  one  in  their  action  upon  meu,  it  must  happen  that  thoi 
I  who  are  patient  under  one  kind  of  n-stroint,  are  likely  to  b 
I   patient  under  another;  and  conversely,  that  those  impatiei 
of  restraint  in  general,  will,  on  the  average,  tend  to  shot 
their  impulionce  in  oil  directions. 

That  Law,  Religion,  and  Manners  are  thos  rcluted,  and 
that  they  have  in  certain  coutrastvd  cbaraoteri sties  of  men 
■imon  support  and  a  common  danger,  will,  however,  be 
must  clearly  seen  on  discovering  that  thoy  have  a  common 


ongin. 


Little 


from   present  appearances    we    should 


Buppose  It,  wc  shall  yet  find  that  at  first,  the  coutrol  of 
religion,  the  contrwl  of  laws,  and  the  control  of  mannet%J 
,  were  all  one  control.     Ntnitigv  a»  it  now  seems,  we  belien 
H  to   be   dcmoustrabto   that   the   rulex   of  etitjneltc, 
provinious  of  the  statute-book,  and  the  commands  of  t 
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decalogae^  have  grown  from  the  same  root.  If  we  go  far 
enoagli  back  into  the  ages  of  primeval  Fetishism^  it  becomes 
manifest  that  originally  Deity^  Chiefs  and  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  were  identical.  To  make  good  these  positions, 
and  to  show  their  bearing  on  what  is  to  follow,  it  will  be 
necessary  here  to  traverse  g^ond  that  is  in  part  somewhat 
beaten,  and  at  first  sight  irrelevant  to  onr  topic.  We 
will  pass  over  it  as  qnickly  as  consists  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  argument. 

That  the  earliest  social  aggregations  were  ruled  solely  by 
the  will  of  the  strong  man,  few  dispute.'*'  That  from  the 
strong  man  proceeded  not  only  Monarchy,  but  the  concep- 
tion of  a  Gk>d,  few  admit :  much  as  Carlyle  and  others  have 
said  in  evidente  of  it.  If,  however,  those  who  are  unable 
to  believe  this,  will  lay  aside  the  ideas  of  God  and  man  in 
which  they  have  been  educated,  and  study  the  aboriginal 
ideas  of  them,  they  will  at  least  see  some  probability  in  the 
hypothesis.  Let  them  remember  that  before  experience 
had  yet  taught  men  to  distinguish  between  the  possible  and 
the  impossible ;  and  while  they  were  ready  on  the  slightest 
suggestion  to  ascribe  unknown  powers  to  any  object  and 
make  a  fetish  of  it ;  their  conceptions  of  humanity  and  its 
capacities  were  necessarily  vague,  and  without  specific 
limits.  The  man  who  by  unusual  strength,  or  cunning, 
achieved  something  that  others  had  failed  to  achieve,  or 
something  which  they  did  not  understand,  was  considered 
by  them  as  differing  from  themselves ;  and,  as  we  see  in 
the  belief  of  some  Polynesians  that  only  their  chiefs  have 
souls,  or  in  that  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  that  their  nobles 
were  divine  by  birth,  the  ascribed  difference  was  apt  to  be 
not  one  of  degree  only,  but  one  of  kind.  Let  them 
remember  next,  how  gross  were  the  notions  of  God,  or 

*  The  few  who  dispnted  it  woald  be  right  however.    There  are  stage 
preceding  thai  in  which  chiefly  power  becomea  established ;  and  in  many 
caMS  it  neux  doea  become  established. 


r 


isUmt  of  gods,  praTslent  danng-  the  eame  era  and  litteis 
waida — bow  coacretelj  gods  were  coDceived  as  men  of 
specific  aspects  di«Mod  in  apecifio  wa;s — how  their  names 
npre  litenllj  "  the  Btroag,"  "  the  deetroj-er,"  "  the  power- 
ful oiK>," — how,  accordiDg  to  the  Scandinariaii  mythology, 
the  "  sacred  duty  of  blood-revenge "  was  acted  od  by 
gods  tbemselvoB,— and  how  they  were  not  only  bamaa 
their  vindictireness,  their  cmeltr,  and  their  qoarruls 

»vach  other,  hot  were  supposed  to  have  amours 
and  to  oonsome  the  rtaads  placed  on  thetr  altars.     Add 
which,  that  in  rarions  mythologies,  Qreek,  Scandina^ 
and  others,  the  oldest  beings  are  giants ;  that  according  to' 
a  traditional  genealogy  the  gods,  demi-gods,  and  in  some 
cases  men,  are  descended  from   these   after  the   humnn 

Pfasliion  ;  and  that  while  in  the  East  we  bimr  of  sons  of  God 
who  saw  the  daughten  of  men  that  they  were  fair,  the 
Triulonic  myths  tvU  of  anions  between  the  sous  of  men  and 
the  daughters  of  the  gods.  Lot  them  remember,  too,  that 
at  first  tho  idea  of  death  differed  widely  from  that  which 
we  hare ;  th»t  there  are  still  tribes  who,  on  the  decease  of 
one  of  tlirir  number,  attempt  to  make  the  corpse  sli 
and  pal  food  into  its  mouth ;  that  the  Peruvians  had  fei 
ul  which  the  mummies  of  their  dead  Incss  presidtKl,  wl 
u  PrvBOott  says,  they  paid  attention  "  to  these  inaousil 
remains  as  if  they  were  instinct  with  life ;"  that  among 
Fijians  tt  is  believed  that  every  enemy  has  to  be  hiili 

t  twice  ;  that  the  Eastern  Pagans  gire  extension  and  figore 
to  the  soul,  and  attrib.:te  to  it  all  the  same  members,  all 
tlio  B&me  sabstanc^-H,  both  solid  and  liquid,  of  which  oar 
bodies  are  oomposed ;  and  that  it  is  the  cuHtom  among  moat 
barbarovs  races  to  bury  food,  weapons,  and  trinkets  along 
with  the  dvad  body,  under  the  manifeal  belief  that  it  wiU 
presently  need  them.  Lastly,  let  them  remember 
tho  other  world,  aa  originully  conceived,  is  simply 
distant  part  of  this  world — aome  Elysiau  fii^Ids,  some  ha] 
huntiug-gruund,  accessible  even  to  the  liviug,  and  1o  whi 


se  of         I 
tfore         I 
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after  deaths  men  trayel  in  anticipation  of  a  life  analogous 
in  genei'al  character  to  that  which  they  led  before.  Then^ 
co-ordinating  these  general  facts — ^the  ascription  of  un- 
known powers  to  chiefs  and  medicine  men;  the  belief  in 
deities  having  human  forms^  passions,  and  behaviour ;  the 
imperfect  comprehension  of  death  as  distinguished  from 
life ;  and  the  proximity  of  the  future  abode  to  the  present, 
both  in  position  and  character — ^let  them  reflect  whether 
they  do  not  almost  unavoidably  suggest  the  conclusion 
that  the  aboriginal  god  is  the  dead  chief:  the  chief  not 
dead  in  our  sense,  bat  gone  away,  carrying  with  him  food 
and  weapons  to  some  rumoured  region  of  plenty,  some 
promised  land,  whither  he  had  long  intended  to  lead 
his  followers,  and  whence  he-  will  presently  return  to 
fetch  them.  This  hypothesis  once  entertained,  is  seen  to 
harmonize  with  all  primitive  ideas  and  practices.  The 
sons  of  the  deified  chief  reig&ing  after  him,  it  necessarily 
happens  that  all  early  kings  are  held  descendants  of  the 
gods;  and  the  fact  that  alike  in  Assyria,  Egypt,  among 
the  Jews,  PhoBuicians,  and  ancient  Britons,  kings'  names 
were  formed  out  of  the  names  of  the  gods,  is  fully  ex- 
plained. The  genesis  of  Polytheism  out  of  Fetishism,  by 
the  successive  migrations  of  the  race  of  god-kings  to  the 
other  world — a  genesis  illustrated  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
alike  by  the  precise  genealogy  of  the  deities,  and  by  the 
specifically-asserted  apotheosis  of  the  later  ones — tends 
further  to  bear  it  out.  It  explains  the  &ct  that  in  the  old 
creeds,  as  in  the  still  extant  creed  of  the  Otaheitans,  every 
family  has  its  guardian  spirit,  who  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
their  departed  relatives ;  and  that  they  sacrifice  to  these  as 
minor  gods — a  practice  still  pursued  by  the  Chinese  and 
even  by  the  Russians.  It  is  perfectly  congruous  with  the 
Grecian  myths  concerning  the  wars  of  the  Gods  with  the 
Titans  and  their  final  usurpation ;  and  it  similarly  agrees 
with  the  fact  that  among  the  Teutonic  gods  proper  was  one 
Freir  who  came  among  them  by  adoption,  ''  but  was  born 
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smoiig  the  Vaneg,  &  somowhat  mystenons  other  d^osly 
goda,  wlio  had   been  conquered  and   superaeded  by 
atrouger  and  more  warlike  Odin  djmaaty."     It  harmonizt 
too,  with  the  belief  that  there  are  different  gods  to  different 
territories  and  nations,  as  there  were  different  chiefs  ;  that 
theso  gods  contend  for  supremacy  as  chiefs  do ;  and  it 
gives  meaning  to  the  boast  of  neighbouring  tribes — "  Our 
god  is  gi^attfr  than  your  god."     It  is  confirmed  by  the 
notion  universally  current  in  early  times,   thdt  the  goda 
como  from  this  other  abode,  in  which  they  commonly  live^i 
and  appear  among  men — speak  to  them,  help  them,  punish 
them.     And  remembering  this,  it  becomes  manifest  that 
the  prayers  put  up  by  primitive  pc?oples  to  their  gods  for 
aid   in   battle,  are   meant  literally — that   their   gudi 
expected  to  como  back  from  the  other  kingdom  they  are 
reigning  over,  and  once  more  fight  the  old  enemies  they 
had  before  warrv^d  against  so  implacably ;  and  it  needs  bat 
t<)  namtt  the  Iliad,  to  remind  every  one  bow  thoroughly 
believed  the  expectation  fulfilled." 

All  government,  then,  being  originally  that  of  the  sti 

man  who  bus  bccums  a  fi-tish  by  some  manifestation 

I  superiority,   thero  arises,  at  his  death — his  supposed 

^  parturo  on  a  long- projected    expedition,  in  which  he 

accntnpanted  by  the  slaves  and  concubines  sacrificed  at 

toinb — there  arises,  then,  tfao  incipient  division  of  religious 

*  lo  this  [wraK'^pli'  whioh  I  (utb  porpoMlj  Irlt  sUiidiiig  word  far  word 
-  as  jl  did  when  republUhwl  with  other  ttatjt  in  Dte.  1B£7.  will  be  mwo  lbs 
ootllDB  of  the  ghoil-thcorjr.  Thooch  Ihera  kre  refcrEDCoi  to  totishiBm  u  a 
primitiva  form  of  bobef,  Mxi  though  at  thftt  timo  1  bad  pusifel;  worpMd 
the  anirant  ttuorj  (though  aerar  with  tataafoation,  lor  the  origin  ot  totuhiam 
a*  lh«a  soiiO*iv*d  Menwd  inaotDpnhensiUo)  jrol  iha  belief  that  insnimw 
objeeti  majr  potMH  npsnatorsl  powen  (which  'a  what  wu  thao  nndfralood 
ai  (etuhiim)  i«  not  dwell  Dpon  m  •  primitlte  baliel.  Tli*  oo«  thing  whlA 
U  dwell  opan  i>  the  belief  in  the  doable  ol  lh«  doftd  man  >a  eoDlinuinj 
u  becoming  an  objout  of  propitiatiou  BJld  evontaall;  oI  noni 
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from  political  control,  of  spiritual  rule  from  civil.  His  son 
becomes  deputed  chief  daring  his  absence;  bis  authority 
is  cited  as  that  by  which  his  son  acts;  his  Yengeance  is 
invoked  on  aQ  who  disobey  his  son ;  and  his  commands,  as 
previously  known  or  as  asserted  by  his  son,  become  the 
germ  of  a  moral  code :  a  fact  we  shall  the  more  clearly 
perceive  if  we  remember,  that  early  moral  codes  inculcate 
mainly  the  virtues  of  the  warrior,  and  the  duty  of  exter- 
minating some  neighbouring  tribe  whose  existence  is  an 
offence  to  the  deity.  From  this  point  onwards,  these 
two  kinds  of  authority,  at  first  complicated  together  as 
those  of  principal  and  agent,  become  slowly  more  and 
more  distinct.  As  experience  accumulates,  aud  ideas  of 
causation  grow  more  precise,  kings  lose  their  super- 
natural attributes ;  and,  instead  of  God-king,  become  God- 
descended  king,  Gt>d-appointed  king,  the  Lord's  anointed, 
the  vicegerent  of  Heaven,  ruler  reigning  by  Divine  right. 
The  old  theory,  however,  long  clings  to  men  in  feeling, 
after  it  has  disappeared  in  name;  and  '^snch  divinity 
doth  hedge  a  king,''  that  even  now,  many,  on  first 
seeing  one,  feel  a  secret  surprise  at  finding  him  an  ordi- 
nary sample  of  humanity.  The  sacredness  attaching  to 
royalty  attaches  afterwards  to  its  appended  institutions — 
to  legislatures,  to  laws.  Legal  and  illegal  are  synonymous 
with  right  and  wrong ;  the  authority  of  Parliament  is  held 
unlimited ;  and  a  lingering  faith  in  governmental  power 
continually  generates  unfounded  hopes  from  its  enactments. 
Political  scepticism,  however,  having  destroyed  the  divine 
prestige  of  royalty,  goes  on  ever  increasing,  and  promises 
ultimately  to  reduce  the  State  to  a  purely  secular  institution, 
whose  regulations  are  limited  in  their  sphere,  and  have  no 
other  authority  than  the  general  will.  Meanwhile,  the 
religious  control  has  been  little  by  little  separating  itself 
from  the  civil,  both  in  its  essence  and  in  its  fornaa.  While 
from  the  God-king  of  the  barbarian  have  arisen  in  one 
direction,  secular  rulers  who,  age  by  age,  have  been  losing 


tlio  sacred  ftttrtbutt-a  men   ascribed  to  them ;   there  1 
arbieu  iit  Biiothor  diroctiou,  the  conception  of  n  deity,  win 
at  first  human  in  all  things,  has   been  gradually  los 
human  materiality,  human  form,  haman  passions,  hai 
modes  of  action  :  nntil  now,  antbropomorphiBm  has  becoiq 
a  reproach.     Along  with  this   wide  divergence   i 
ideas  of  the  divine  and  civil  ruler  lias  been  taking  pla 
■    corresponding    divergence    in    the    codes    of    coudiii 
respeclively  proceeding  from  them.     While  the  king  wu 
deputy-god — a  governor  such  as  the  Jews  looked  for  in  t 
Messiah — a  governor  cousidered,  as  the  Csar  still  is,  " 
God  upon  earth," — it,  of  c<'urse,  followed  that  his  coaimaiK 
were  the  supreme  rules.     But  as  men  ceased  to  believe  if|| 
his  saponiatural  origin  and  nature,  his  commands  ceased  tl 
be  the  highest ;  and  there  arose  a  di-^tinction  between  t 
regulntiouB  oi&de  by  him,  and  the  regulations  handed  dow; 
from   the  old  god-kings,   who  were   rendered   ever  t 
sacred  by  time  and  the  uccumulatioa  of  myths.     Hem 
came  respectively.  Law  and  Slorality :  the  one  growing  en 
mora  concrete,  the  other  more  abstract ;  the  authority  Q 
the  one  ever  on  the  decrease,  that  of  the  other  ever  on  I 
increase ;  originally  the  same,  but  now  placed  daily  in 
marked  antagonism.     Simultaneously  there  has  been  guiH 
on  a  separation  of  the  institutions  administering  these  t 
codes  of  conduct.     While  they  were  yet  one,  of  cooi 
Church  and  Slate  were  one :  the  king  waa  arch-priest,  i 
nominally,  bat  really — alike  the  giver  of  new  commandl 
and  the  chief  interpreter  of  the  old  commands;  and  I 
deputy -prie»ta  coming  out  of  his  family  were  thna  simpl^f 
exjuiunders  of  the  dictnt«.*s  of  their  ancestry :  at  first  i 
recollected,  and  afterwards  as  ascertained   by   professed 
interviewH  with  them.     This    union   between   sacred   and 
Becolar— which  kUU  esi6t.t.'d  practically  during  the  midJtoJ 
age*,  when  the  authority  of  kings  was  mixed  up  with  I 
autli-inty  of  the  pojte,  when  there  were  bli  hop -nil  era  havi 
ail  the  powers  of  feudal  lords,  and  when  priests  punished 
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Tiy  penances — has  been,  step  by  step,  becoming  less  eloBfc 
iThoogli  monarcha  are  still  "  ilefenderM  of  the  faith," 

icleaiaatical  chiefs,  they  are  but  nominally  snch.     Though 

■Itiabops  Btill  hare  civil  power,  it  is  not  what  thoy  once  had^ 

Protestantism  shook  loose  the  bonds  of  union ;  Dissent  hM 

Blong  bwo  busy  in  orgauiaing  a  mechanism  for  religions 

Icdtitrul,  wholly  independent  of  law  ;  in  America,  a  separate' 

knizatioD  for  that  purpose  already  exists ;    and  if  any- 

lung  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  A  nti- State -Church  Association 

it  has  been  newly  named,  "The  Society  for  tli* 

|l.iberation  of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and  Control*' 

—we  shall  presently  have  a  separate  organization  here 

IS'huii,  in  authority,  in  oseence,  and  in  form,  political 

ipiritual  mle  have  been  ever  more  widely  diverging  fr 

the  same  root.     That  increasing  division   of  labour  which 

mnrlcs  the  progress  of  society  in  other  things,  marks  it  also 

ill  this  separation  of  government  into  civil  and  religions ; 

I  and  if  we  observe  how  the  morality  which  now  forma  the 

nbstaDce  of  religions  in  general,  is  beginning  to  be  purified 

■om    the  associated  creeds,   we   may  anticipate    that  this 

"  dirisioQ  will  bo  ultimately  carried  much  further. 

Passing  now  to  the   third   species   of   control — that  of 
Manners — we  Ehall  find  that  this,  too,  white  it  had  a  common 

I  with  the  others,  has  gradually  come  to  have 
iiietinct  sphere  and  a  special  embodiment.  Among  earl 
iggTfgations  of  men  before  yet  social  observances  exist* 

e  sole  forma  of  courtesy  known  were  the  signs  of 
mission  to  the  strong  man ;  as  the  sole  law  was  his  will,  and' 
bhs  Bole  religion  the  awe  of  his  supposed  supcmatuniliiuss. 
rigiually,  ceremonies  were  modes  of  behaviour  to  the  god- 
lung.  Onr  comraonoat  titles  have  been  derived  from  his 
fnaraes.  And  all  salutations  were  primarily  worship  paid  to 
bim.  Lot  us  trace  out  these  truths  in  detail,  beginning 
with  ttUea. 

The  fact  already  noticed,  that  the  names  of  early  kings 
among  divers  races  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  certaii 
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syllab  e  to  tlie  names  of  their  gods — which  certain  sjUablea, 
like  our  Mac  and  Fitz,  probably  mean  "  son  of,"  or 
"  descended  from  " — at  once  gives  meaning  to  the  term 
Father  aa  a  divine  title.  And  when  wo  read,  in  Seidell, 
that  "  the  composition  oat  of  these  names  of  Deities  was 
not  only  proper  to  Kings :  their  Grandea  and  more  honor- 
able  Snbjecta  "  (no  doubt  members  of  the  royal  race)  "  had 
sometimes  the  like;"  we  see  how  the  tern  Father,  properly 
used  by  these also,and  by  their  multiplying  descendants,  came 
to  be  a  title  nsed  by  the  people  in  general.  As  bearing 
on  this  point,  it  is  significant  that  in  the  least  advanced 
country  of  Europe,  where  belief  in  the  divine  nature  of  the 
ruler  still  lingers,  Father  in  this  higher  sense,  is  still  a  regal 
distinction.  When,  again,  we  remember  how  the  divinity 
at  first  ascribed  to  kings  was  not  a  complimentary  fiction 
but  B  supposed  fact ;  and  bow,  further,  the  celestial  bodies 
were  believed  to  be  personages  who  once  lived  among  mrn; 
we  see  that  the  appellations  of  oriental  rulers,  "  Bnither  to 
the  Son,"  &c.,  were  probably  once  expressive  of  a  genuine 
belief;  and  have  simply,  like  many  other  things,  continued 
in  use  after  all  meaning  has  gime  out  of  them.  We  may 
infer,  too,  that  the  titles  God,  Lord,  Divinity,  were  given 
to  primitive  rulers  literally — that  the  noitlra  diviaitat 
applied  to  the  Boman  emperors,  and  the  various  sacred 
designations  that  have  been  borno  by  monarcha,  down  to 
the  still  extant  phrase,  "  Our  Lord  the  King,"  are  the  dead 
and  dying  forms  of  what  were  ouce  living  facts.  From 
these  names,  God,  Father,  Lord,  Divinity,  originally  bo- 
longing  to  the  God-king,  and  afterwards  to  God  and  tbe 
king,  the  derivation  of  our  commonest  titles  of  respect  is 
traceable.  Thero  is  reason  to  think  that  these  titles  were 
originally  proper  names.  Xot  only  do  we  see  among  tbe 
Egyptians,  where  I'haraoh  waa  synonymons  with  king,  and 
among  the  Romans,  where  to  bo  Ciesar,  meant  to  Uo 
Kmperor,  that  the  proper  names  of  the  greatest  men  were 
transferred  to  their  successors,  and  so  beoamo  oloss-naniea ; 
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Imt  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology  we  may  trace  a  bnmsn 
title  of  honoar  ap  to  the  proper  name  of  a  divine  personage. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  healdor,  or  balder,  means  Lord ;  and  Balder 
I  the  name  of  the  favonrite  of  Odin's  sons.  How  these  i 
lames  of  hononr  became  general  is  easily  understood.  Ths  ] 
■  relatives  of  tie  primitive  kings — the  grandees  described  by 
Selden  aa  having  names  formed  on  those  of  the  gods,  and 
Bhown  by  this  to  be  raembera  of  the  divine  race — neces- 
l«arily  shared  in  the  epithets  descriptive  of  superhuman 
ivlationships  and  nature.  Their  ever-multiplj-ing  offspring 
iieriting  these,  gradually  rendered  them  comparatively 
And  then  they  came  to  be  applied  to  every  man 
of  power :  partly  from  the  fact  thnt,  in  those  early  days 
when  men  conceived  divinity  simply  aa  a  stronger  kind  of 
humanity,  great  persona  could  be  called  by  divine  epithets 
with  but  little  esaggeration ;  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 

kouDsoally  potent  w^re  apt  to  be  considered  aa  unrecognised 
or  illegitimate  descendaota  of  "  the  strong,  the  destroyer. 
Hie  powerful  one;"  and  partly,  also,  from  compliment  and 
Die  desire  to  propitiate.    As  superstition  diminished,  this  last 
became  the  sole  cause.     And  if  we  remember  that  it  is  the 
patnre  of  compliment,  to  attribute  more  than  ia  due — that 
m  the  ever  widening  application  of  "  esquire,"  in  the  per- 
t         petnal  repetition  of  "  your  honour"  fay  the  fawning  IrishmaaJ 
and  in  the  use  of  the  name  "  gentleman  "  to  any  cualheave^l 
or  dustman  by  the  tower  classes  of  London,  we  have  currenlH 
examples  of  the  depreciation  of  titles  consequent  on  com-^ 
pliment — and  that  in  barbarous  times,  when  the   wish  to  I 
propitiate  was  stronger  than  now,  this  effect  must  have  been  I 
greater ;  we  shall  see  that  there  naturally  arose  from  thia  J 
cause  an  extensive  misuse  of  all  early  distinctions.  Hence  the  1 
&u:tB  that  the  Jews  called  Herod  a  god ;  that  Father,  in  its  " 
big'lier  sense,  was  a  term  used  among  them  by  servants  to 
masters;  that  Xord  was  applicable  to  any  person  of  worth 
^       and  power.     Hence,  too,  the  fact  that,  in  the  later  periods 
^^■pf  tlie  Soman  Empire,  every  man  saluted  his  neighbour  a^| 
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Bominus  or  Rtoi.  But  it  is  in  the  titles  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  in  the  growth  of  oar  modern  ones  out  of  them,  that  the 
process  is  most  clearly  seen,  Berr,  Dun,  SiijnoT,  8*igneur, 
Senor,  were  all  originally  descriptive  names  of  rolert). 
By  the  complimentary  nse  of  these  names  to  all  who  could, 
on  any  pretonoo,  be  supposed  to  merit  them,  and  by 
successive  descents  to  still  lower  grades,  they  liaro  oome 
to  be  common  forms  of  address.  At  first  the  phrase  in  which 
a  serf  accosted  bis  despotic  chief,  tnetn  Herr  is  now  familiarly 
applied  in  Germany  to  ordinary  people.  The  Spanish  title 
Don,  once  proper  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  only,  is  now 
accorded  to  all  classes.  So,  too,  is  it  with  Signor  in  Italyv> 
timgnew  and  MuTUieignfUr,  by  contraction  in  SiVur  I 
Monsieur,  have  produced  the  term  of  respect  claimed  1 
(.-very  Frenchman.  And  ivhether  Sire  be  or  be  not  a  liks 
contraction  of  Sirfnor,  it  is  clear  that,  as  it  was  borne  by 
sundry  of  the  ancient  fendal  lords  of  France,  who,  as  Selden 
says,  "  affected  rather  to  hoe  stiled  by  the  name  of  Sire 
than  Baron,  as  Le  Siw  de  Montmoreneie,  Le  Sire  iln  Beaujmt, 
and  the  like,"  and  as  it  has  been  commonly  used  to 
nionarchs,  onr  word  Sir,  which  is  derived  from  it,  originally 
meant  lord  or  king.  Tlins,  too,  is  it  with  feminine  titles. 
Lady,  which,  aocordiug  to  Uorne  Tooke,  means  exalted,  and 
WHS  at  first  given  only  to  the  few,  is  now  given  to  all  womvn 
of  education.  Damr,  once  an  honourable  name  to  which, 
in  old  books,  we  find  the  I'pithcts  of  "high-bora"  and 
"  stately  "  aflixed,  has  now,  by  repeated  wideiiiugs  of  its 
application,  become  relatively  a  term  of  contempt.  And 
if  we  trace  the  compound  of  this,  via  Dame,  through  its 
contractions — Madam,  ma'am,  mam,  mum,  we  find  that  the 
"  Tos'm  "  of  Sally  to  her  mistress  is  originitlly  equivalent  to 
"  Ym(,  my  exalted,"  or  "  Yea,  your  highness."  Throughout, 
therefore,  the  genesis  of  words  of  honour  haa  been  thesauo. 
Jnst  as  with  tb«  Jews  and  with  the  Romans,  has  it  been 
with  the  modem  Europeans.  Tracing  these  everyday  u 
to  their  primitive   significations   of   lord  and    Art'n^, 
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remembering  tliat  in  aboriginal  societies  these  were  applied 
only  to  the  gods  and  their  descendants^  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  our  familiar  Sir  and  Monsieur  are,  in  their 
primary  and  expanded  meanings,  terms  of  adoration. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  gradual  depreciation  of  titles, 
and  to  confirm  the  inference  drawn,  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
in  passing,  that  the  oldest  of  them  have,  as  might  be 
expected,  been  depreciated  to  the  greatest  extent.  Thus, 
Master — a  word  proved  by  its  derivation,  and  by  the 
similarity  of  the  connate  words  in  other  languages  (Fr., 
maitre  for  maistre;  Dutch,  meester;  Dan.,  mester ;  Ger., 
meisier)  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  in  use  for  express- 
ing lordship — ^has  now  become  applicable  to  children  only, 
and,  under  the  modification  of  '^  Mister,^'  to  persons  next 
above  the  labourer.  Again,  knighthood,  the  oldest  kind  of 
dignity,  is  also  the  lowest;  and  Knight  Bachelor,  which  is 
the  lowest  order  of  knighthood,  is  more  ancient  than  any 
other  of  the  orders.  Similarly,  too,  with  the  peerage: 
Baron  is  alike  the  earliest  and  least  elevated  of  its  divisions. 
This  continual  degradation  of  all  names  of  honour  has, 
from  time  to  time,  made  it  requisite  to  introduce  new  ones 
having  the  distinguishing  effects  which  the  originals  had 
lost  by  generality  of  use ;  just  as  our  habit  of  misapplying 
superlatives  has,  by  gradually  destroying  their  force, 
entailed  the  need  for  fresh  ones.  And  if,  within  the  last 
thousand  years,  this  process  has  worked  results  thus  marked, 
we  may  readily  conceive  how,  during  previous  thousands, 
the  titles  of  gods  and  demi-gods  came  to  be  used  to  all 
persons  exercising  power ;  as  they  have  since  come  to  be 
used  to  persons  of  respectability. 

If  from  names  of  honour  we  turn  to  phrases  of  honour, 
we  find  similar  facts.  The  oriental  styles  of  address, 
applied  to  ordinary  people — "I  am  your  slave,''  ''All  I 
have  is  yours,''  ''  I  am  your  sacrifice  " — attribute  to  the 
individual  spoken  to  the  same  greatness  that  Monsieur  and 
My  Lord  do :  they  ascribe  to  him  the  character  of  an  all- 
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powerful  ruler,  bo  immeasurably  anperior  to  tLo  speaker  as 
to  be  his  owner.     So,  likewise,  with  the  Polish  expressions 
of  respect — "I  throw  myself  nnder  your  feet,"  "I  kua  ] 
yonr  feet."     In   our   now  meaningless  sobscription  to  ( 
formal  letter — '*  Tonr  most  obedieut  servant " — the  saia 
thing   is   visible.      Nay,   even   in   the  familiar  eignatui 
"  Yours  faithfully,"  the  "  yoors,"  if  interpreted  as  or; 
ally  meant,  is  the  erpressiun  of  a  slave  to  his  master, 
theae  dead  forms  were  once  living  embodiments  of  faotg 
were  primarily  the  gennine  indications  of  that  submiaaioi 
to  authority  which  they  verbally  assert ;  were  &f  terwai 
nutnrally  used  by  the  weak  and  cowardly  to   propitiM 
those  above  them ;  gradually  grew  to  be  considered  i 
due  of  such ;  and,  by  a  continually  wider  misuse,  have  loi 
their  meanings,  as  Sir  and  Master  have  done.     That,  like 
titles,  they  were  in  the  beginning  used  only  to  the  God- 
king,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  like  titles,  they  wore 
subsequently   used   in    common    to   God    and    the    king. 
Religious  worship  has  ever  largely  consisted  of  professions 
of  obedience,  of  being  God's  servants,  of  belonging  to  him 
to  do  what  he  will  with.      Like  titles,   therefore,    those 
common  phrases  of  honour  had  a  devotional  origin.     Per- 
haps, however,  it  is  in  the  use  of  the  word  yau  as  a  singular 
pronoun  that  the  popularizing  of  what  were  once  supreme 
dititinctioDS  is  most  markedly  illustrated.     IHiis  addressing 
vf  a  single  individual  in  the  plural,  was  originally  an  honour 
given  only  to  the  highest — was  Uie  reciprocal  of  the  impcnnJ 
"  we  "  assumed  by  such.     Vet  now,  by  being  applied  to 
successively  lower  and  loner  classes,  it  has  become  all  bub^ 
aniversal.     Only  by  one  sect  of  Christians,  anil  in  m  i 
K«clnded  districts,  is  the  primitive  thou  still  used.     And  tl 
tfou,  in  becoming  common  to  all  ranks,  has  aimnltanaoni 
lost  every  vestige  of  tho  distinction  once  attaching  to  ikl 

But  the  genesis  of  Manners  nut  of  forms  of  allegianco  a 
worship,  is  above  all  shown  in  modes  of  salut^Uiun.     Hvt 
first  the  significanoe  of  the  word.     Among  the  Bomans,  tlie 
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saliEtatio  was  a  daily  homage  paid  by  clients  and  inferiors 
to  their  superiors.  This  was  alilce  the  case  with  civilians 
and  in  the  army.  The  very  derivation  of  our  word,  there- 
fore^  is  suggestive  of  submission.  Passing  to  particular 
forms  of  obeisance  (mark  the  word  again)  ^  let  us  begin  with 
the  Eastern  one  of  baring  the  feet.  This  was^  primarily, 
a  mark  of  reverence^  alike  to  a  god  and  -a  king.  The  act 
of  Moses  before  the  burning  bush,  and  the  practice  of 
Mahometans,  who  are  sworn  on  the  Koran  with  their  shoes 
oS,  exemplify  the  one  employment  of  it ;  the  custom  of  the 
Persians,  who  remove  their  shoes  on  entering  the  presence 
of  their  monarch,  exemplifies  the  other.  As  usual,  however, 
this  homage,  paid  next  to  inferior  rulers,  has  descended 
from  grade  to  grade.  In  India  it  is  a  common  mark  of 
respect ;  the  lower  orders  of  Turks  never  enter  the  presence 
of  tiieir  superiors  but  in  their  stockings ;  and  in  Japan,  this 
baring  of  the  feet  is  an  ordinary  salutation  of  man  to  man. 
Take  another  case.  Selden,  describing  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Romans,  says: — ''For  whereas  it  was  usuall  either  to 
kiss  the  Images  of  their  Gods,  or,  adoring  them,  to  stand 
somewhat  off  before  them,  solemnly  moving  the  right  hand 
to  the  lips,  and  then,  casting  it  as  if  they  had  cast  kisses,  to 
tume  the  body  on  the  same  hand  (which  was  the  right 
forme  of  Adoration),  it  grew  also  by  custom,  first  that  the 
Emperors,  being  next  to  Deities,  and  by  some  accounted  as 
Deities,  had  the  like  done  to  them  in  acknowledgment 
of  their  Ghreatness.*'  If,  now,  we  call  to  mind  the  awkward 
salute  of  a  village  school-boy,  made  by  putting  his  open 
hand  up  to  his  face  and  describing  a  semicircle  with  his 
forearm ;  and  if  we  remember  that  the  salute  thus  used  as 
a  form  of  reverence  in  country  districts,  is  most  likely 
a  remnant  of  the  feudal  times ;  we  shall  see  reason 
for  thinking  that  our  common  wave  of  the  hand  to  a 
friend  across  the  street,  represents  what  was  primarily 
a  devotional  act. 

Similarly  have  originated  all  forms  of  respect  depending 
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opon  inclinationB  of  the  body.     Eotire  prastratio 
aboriginal  sign  of  ^nbraission.     Tbo  posaage  of  Scripture 
"  Tliun  liast  pat  nil  nnder  hia  feet,"  and  that  other  c 
suggestive  in  its  autttropomorpbism — "  The  Lord  saUi  i 
my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until   I  mako  ( 
enemies  thy  footstool,"  imply,  what  the  Assyrian  Bcutptui 
bear  out.  thnt  it  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  god-kto 
of  the  East  to  trample  on  the  conquered.     As  there  i 
existing  savages  who   signify  sabniission  by  placing  I 
neck  under  the  foot  of  the  person  submitted  to,  it  boo 
obviouB  that  all  prostration,  especially  when  accompi 
by  kissing  the  foot,  expressed  a  willingness  to  bo  trodden 
upon — was  aik  attempt  to  mitigate  wrath   by   eaying,  in 
signs,  "Tread  on   me   if  you  will."     Remembering,  too, 
that  kissing  the  foot,  as  of  the  Pope  and  of  a  saint's  st 
still  continaea  in   Europe  to  be  a  mark  of  extreme  r 
ence ;  that  prostration   to  feadal  lords  was  once  genen 
and   that   its   disappearance  must   have   tnken   place, 
abniptJy,  but  by  gradual  change  iut^i  something  cUo; 
have  ground  for  deriving  from  these  deepest  of  hamilk 
tions  all  inclinations  of  reH]>ect :  especially  as  the  tniiisilion 
B  traceable.     The  reverence  of  a  Bussian  serf,  who  bends 
his  head  to  the  ground,  and  the  salaam  of  the  Utndoo,  aro 
abridged  prostrations ;  a  bow  is  a  short  salaam  ;  a  nod  ia 
a  short  bow.     Should  any  hesitate  to  admit  this  conclusion, 
then  pi^haps,  on  being  reminded  that  the  lowest  of  thw«^ 
obeisances  are  common   where   the    submission 
nbject ;  that  among  ourselves  tbe  profundity  of  the  1 
marks  the  amount  of  respect;  and  lastly,  that  the  bow  is - 
even  now  naed  dovotionnlly  in  our  churches — by  Catbolica 
to  their  altArs,  and  by  Protestants  at  the  name  of  Christ — 
they  will  see  sufticiont  reason  for  thinking  that  this  saliita 
tion  also  was  originally  worship. 

The  same  may  be  aoid,  too,  of  the  curtsy,  or  coortesy,  i 
It   U   otherwise  written.     Its  derivatioa   from    eourtotM, 
cnurteoasness,  that  is,  behnrionr  likv  that  at  court>  at  onc« 
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shows  tbat    it  was    primarilj  the  reverence  paid  to    a 
monarclu     And  if  we  call   to   mind   that   falling  on   the 
knees,  or  on  one  knee,  has  been  a  common  obeisance  of 
subjects    to    rulers;     that    in    ancient    manuscripts    and 
tapestries,  servants  are  depicted  as  assuming  this  attitude 
while  offering  the  dishes  to  their  masters  at  table;    and 
that  this  same  attitude  is  assumed  towards  our  own  queen 
at  every  presentation ;  we  may  infer,  what  the  character  of 
the  curtsy  itself  suggests,  that  it  is  an  abridged  act  of 
kneeling.    As  the  word  has  been  contracted  from  courtoisle 
into  curtsy;   so  the  motion    has  been   contracted  from  a 
placing  of  the  knee  on  the  floor,  to  a  lowering  of  the  knee 
towards  the  floor.     Moreover,  when  we  compare  the  curtsy 
of  a  lady  with  the  awkward  one  a  peasant  girl  makes, 
which,  if  continued,  would  bring  her  down  on  both  knees, 
we  may  see  in  this  last'  a  remnant  of  that  greater  reverence 
required  of  serfs.     And  when,  from  considering  that  simple 
kneeling  of  the  West,  still  represented  by  the  curtsy,  we 
pass  Eastward,  and  note  the  attitude  of  the  Mahommedan 
worshipper,  who  not  only  kneels  but  bows  his  head  to  the 
ground,  we  may  infer  that  the  curtsy  also,  is  an  evanesceut 
form  of  the  aborigiual  prostration.     In  further  evidence  of 
this  it  may   be    remarked,   that  there  has  but   recently 
disappeared  from  the  salutations  of  men,  an  action  haviug 
the   same  proximate   derivation   with   the  curtsy.      That 
backward  sweep  of  the  right  foot  with   which  the   con- 
ventional stage-sailor  accompanies  his  bow — a  movement 
which  prevailed  generally  in  past  generations,  when  '^a 
bow  and  a  scrape'*  went  together,  and  which,  within  the 
memory  of  living    persons,   was   made  by  boys  to  their 
master  when  entering  school,  with  the  effect  of  wearing  a 
hole  in  the  floor — is  pretty  clearly  a  preliminary  to  going 
on  one  knee.      A  motion   so  ungainly  could   never  have 
been  intentionally  introduced ;  even  if  the  artificial  intro- 
duction  of  obeisances   were   possible.      Hence   we    must 
regard  it  as  the  remnant  of  something  antecedent:  and 
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that  this  Bometliing  antecedent  w&s  hnmiliatuig  may  ho 
inferred  from  tlte  phrase,  "scraping  an  acquaintancpj" 
which,  being  used  tu  denote  tho  gaining  of  favour  by 
obseqatoneness,  imfilies  that  the  scrape  was  considered  » 
mark  of  servilily — that  is,  of  scrvili'  position. 

ConsiJer,  again,  tho  uncovering  of  the  head.  Almost 
everywhere  this  baa  been  a  sign  of  reverence,  alike  in 
temples  and  before  potentates ;  and  it  yet  proserveti  smoog 
ua  some  of  its  original  meaning.  Whether  it  rains,  hails, 
or  shines,  yon  mnst  keep  your  head  bare  while  speaking  to 
the  monarch;  and  no  one  may  keep  his  hat  on  in  a  plnc« 
of  worship.  As  usual,  however,  this  ceremony,  at  first  a 
submission  to  gods  and  kings,  has  become  in  procetts  of 
time  a  common  civility.  Once  an  acknowledgment  uf 
another's  ualimlted  supremacy,  the  removiil  uf  the  hat 
now  a  salnte  accorded  to  very  ordiuHry  persona  j  and  tl 
uncovering  originally  reserved  for  entrancei  into  "  thi 
of  God  "  or  the  residence  of  the  rulor,  good  manners 
dictates  on  entrance  into  a  labourer's  cottage, 

Standing,  tjx>,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  has  undergone  li 
eztenttions  in  its  application.  Shown,  by  the  practice  ia 
our  churches,  to  ha  intermediato  between  the  humiliation 
ugnified  by  kneeling  and  the  self-respect  which  silting 
implies,  and  used  at  courts  as  a  form  of  homage  when 
more  active  demonstrations  of  it  have  been  made,  this 
posture  is  now  employed  in  daily  life  to  show  considers 
tion;  aa  seen  alike  in  the  attitude  of  a  eervant 
a  master,  and  in  tliat  rising  which  politeness  prescribe! 
the  eutnitice  of  a  visitor. 

Many  other  threads  of  evidence  might  have  been  worm 
into  onr  ai^rgment.  Aa,  for  example,  the  signilicant  fart, 
that  if  we  traco  back  onr  still  existing  Uw  of  pnmogeuilure 
— if  we  consider  it  us  displayed  by  Scottish  clans,  in  which 
Dot  only  ownership  but  govHPumeDl  devolved  from  tho 
beginning  on  tho  uldeiU  son  of  the  eldi  s 
further  back,  nnd  observe   that  the  old  litl 
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Signor,  Seigneur,  Senor,  Sire,  Sieur,  all  originally  mean 
senior,  cgr  elder — ^if  we  go  Eastward^  and  find  that  Sheick 
has  a  like  deriyation^  and  that  the  Oriental  names  for 
priests,  as  Pir,  for  iostancey  are  literally  interpreted  old 
man — if  we  note  in  Hebrew  records  how  far  back  dates 
the  ascribed  superiority  of  the  first-bom^  how  great  the 
authority  of  elders,  and  how  sacred  the  memory  of  patriarchs 
. — and  if,  then,  we  remember  that  among  divine  titles  are 
*'  Ancient  of  Days/'  and  ''  Father  of  Gods  and  men ;  '* — we 
see  how  completely  these  facts  harmonize  with  the  hy- 
pothesis, that  the  aboriginal  god  is  the  first  man  sufficiently 
g^reat  to  become  a  tradition,  the  earliest  whose  power  and 
deeds  made  him  remembered;  that  hence  antiquity  un- 
avoidably  became  associated  with  superiority,  and  age 
with  nearness  in  blood  to  '^the  powerful  one;''  that  so 
there  naturally  arose  that  domination  of  the  eldest  which 
characterizes  the  history  of  all  the  higher  races,  and  that 
theory  of  human  degeneracy  which  even  yet  survives.  We 
might  further  dwell  on  the  facts,  that  Lord  signifies  high- 
bom,  or,  as  the  same  root  gives  a  word  meaning  heaven, 
possibly  heaven-bom ;  that,  before  it  became  common,  Sir 
or  Sire,  as  well  as  Father,  was  the  distinction  of  a  priest ; 
that  worship,  originally  worth-ship — ^a  term  of  respect  that 
has  been  used  commonly,  as  well  as  to  magistrates — ^is 
also  our  term  for  the  act  of  attributing  greatness  or  worth 
to  the  Deiiy;  so  that  to  ascribe  worth-ship  to  a  man  is  to 
worship  him.  We  might  make  much  of  the  evidence  that 
all  early  governments  are  more  or  less  distinctly  theocratic ; 
and  that  among  ancient  Eastern  nations  even  the  com- 
monest forms  and  customs  had  religious  sanctions.  We 
might  enforce  our  argument  respecting  the  derivation  of 
ceremonies,  by  tracing  out  the  aboriginal  obeisance  made 
by  putting  dust  on  the  head,  which  symbolizes  putting 
the  head  in  the  dust ;  by  affiliating  the  practice  found  in 
certain  tribes,  of  doing  another  honour  by  presenting  him 
with  a  portion  of  hair  torn  from  the  head — ^an  act  which 
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seems  tantamoDiit   to   sayiog,   "  I   am   yottr  slave ; "   hf 
tnrestigating'  the  Oriental  custom  of  giving  to  s  visitor  »ay 
object  he  speaks  of  admiringly,  which  is  pretty  clearly 
carrying  out  of  the  compliment,  "  All  I  have  is  yours, 

Without  enlarging,  however,  on  these  anrl  minor 
we  venture  to  think  that  the  evidence  assigned  is  snl 
cient.  Had  the  proofs  been  few,  or  of  one  kind,  little 
faith  could  have  been  placed  in  the  inferenco.  But  uumer- 
ona  as  they  are,  alike  in  the  case  of  titles,  in  tluit  <C, 
complimentary  phrases,  and  in  that  of  salutes — : 
and  simultaneous,  too,  as  the  process  of  deprecialii 
been  in  all  of  these ;  the  evidences  become  strong 
mutual  confirmation.  And  when  we  recollect,  also, 
not  only  have  the  results  of  tbia  process  been  visible 
various  nations  and  in  all  times,  bnt  that  ihey  arc  occurring 
among  ourselves  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  the 
causes  assigned  for  previous  depreciations  may  be  seen 
daily  working  out  others  —  when  we  recollect  this,  it 
becomes  scarcely  poeisible  to  doubt  that  the  process  has 
been  as  alleged;  and  that  our  ordinary  words,  acts, 
phrases  of  civility  originally  expressed  subiDi&sioa 
another's  omnipotence. 

Thus  the  general  doctrine,  that  all  kinds  of  govemi 
exercised  over  men  were  at  first  one  governmcDt — that  the 
political,  the  religious,  and  the  ccn^moniiil  forms  of  control 
are  divergent  branches  of  a  general  and  once  indirisihle 
control — begins  to  look  tenable.  When,  with  the  above 
fact«  fresh  in  mind,  we  rend  that  in  EaBlorn  traditions 
Nimrud,  among  others,  figun-a  in  all  the  charnelcrs 
hero,  king,  and  divinity — when  we  turn  to  the  sculp 
exhnmed  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  contemplating  in  them 
I'flijfii'sof  kings  driving  over  rnemiea,and  adored  by  prosl 
slaves,  then  observe  how  their  actions  correspond  to  the 
primilivo  names  for  gods,  "  the  strong,"  "  the  drstroyrr," 
"  the  powerfol  one  " — and  when,  lastly,  we  diseorer 
among  race*  of  mea  still  living,  there  are  ourrent 
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stitions  Analogous  to  those  which  old  records  and  old 
buildings  indicate;  we  begin  to  realize  the  probability  of 
the  hypothesis  that  has  been  set  forth.  Representing  to 
onrselves  the  conquering  chief  as  figured  in  ancient  myths^ 
and  poems^  and  ruins ;  we  may  see  that  all  rules  of  conduct 
spring  from  hi£w  will.  Alike  legislator  and  judge^  quarrels 
amoDg  his  subjects  are  decided  by  him;  and  his  words 
become  the  Law.  Awe  of  him  is  the  incipient  Religion ;  and 
his  maxims  furnish  his  first  precepts.  Submission  is  made 
to  him  in  the  forms  he  prescribes ;  and  these  give  birth  to 
Manners.  From  the  firsts  time  developes  political  allegianco 
and  the  administration  of  justice;  from  the  second^  the 
worship  of  a  being  whose  personality  becomes  ever  more 
vagne^  and  the  inculcation  of  precepts  ever  more  abstract ; 
irom.  the  third,  forms  and  names  of  honour  and  the  rules  of 
etiquette.  In  conformity  with  the  law  of  evolution  of  all 
organized  bodies,  that  general  functions  are  gradually 
separated  into  the  special  functions  constituting  them,  there 
have  grown  up  in  the  social  organism  for  the  better  per- 
formance of  the  governmental  office,  an  apparatus  of  law- 
courts,  judges,  and  barristers ;  a  national  church,  with  its 
•bishops  and  priests;  and  a  system  of  caste,  titles,  and 
ceremonies,  administered  by  society  at  large.  By  the 
first,  overt  aggressions  are  cognized  and  punished ;  by 
the  second,  the  disposition  to  commit  such  aggressions 
is  in  some  degree  checked;  by  the  third,  those  minor 
breaches  of  good  conduct  which  the  others  do  not  notice, 
are  denounced  and  chastised.  Law  and  Religion  control 
behaviour  in  its  essentials;  Manners  control  it  in  its  details. 
For  regulating  those  daily  actions  which  are  too  numerous 
and  too  unimportant  to  be  officially  directed  there  comes 
into  play  this  subtler  set  of  restraints.  And  when  we  con- 
sider what  these  restraints  are— when  we  analyze  the  words, 
and  phrases,  and  movements  employed,  we  see  that  in 
origin  as  in  effect,  the  system  is  a  setting  up  of  temporary 
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goverameiitB  between  all  men  who  come  in  contact,  for  t 
ptirposo  of  better  manngin^  tlie  intercourBe  between  thei 

From  the  proposition,  that  these  several  kinds  of  govem- 
ment  are  esscntiull^  one,  both  in  genesis  and  fanctioa,  maT 
be  deduced  several  important  corollaries,  directly  bcuing— 
on  onr  special  topic. 

Let  Ds  first  notice,  that  there  is  not  only  a  c 
and  office  for  all  Forma  of  rule,  but  a  common  necessity  tor  * 
them.     The  aboriginal  man,  coming  fresh  from  the  killing 
of  bunrs  and  from  lying  in  ambush  for  his  vnemy,  has,  by 
the  necessities  of  hia  condition,  a  nature  recjuiriug  to  t 
cnrbt^d   in   its   every   impulse.     Alike  in  war  and  in  t 
chase,  his  daily  discipline  has  been  that  of  soiTificing  otfc 
creatures  to  his  own  needs  and  passions.      Uia  character, 
lieqneathed  to  him  by  ancestors  who  k-d  similar  lives,  is 
moulded  hy  this  discipline — is  fitted  to  this  existence.   The 
unlimited  Eellishn<>sB,  the  lovo  of  inflicting  pain,  the  blooA-  | 
thirstiness,  thus  kept  active,  he  brings  with  bim  into  t 
social  stat«.   These  dispositions  put  him  in  constant  dangi 
of  confiiot  with  hia  equally  savago  ncighboar.     In  sni^ 
things  as  in  groat,  in  words  as  in  deeds,  he  is  aggressive;- 
and  is  hourly  li.ible  to  the  aggrossions  of  others  like  natureil. 
Only,   therefore,   by   rignrotia   control   cxen:ised   over   all 
actions,  can  the  primitive  unions  of  men  be  maiutaine<l. 
There  must  be  a  ruler  strong,  remorseltss,  and  of  indorait- 
able  will;  thoro  must  be  a  creed  terrible  in  its  threat«  to 
tho  disobedient ;  there  must  be  servile  submission  of  inferiors 
to  superiors.     The  law  must  be  cruel ;  the  religion  must  be 
Htem;   the  ceremonies  must   be   strict.     The   co-ordin 
necessity  for  these  several   kinds  of  restraint   might  ' 
largely  illnstrated  from  history  were  there  space.    tiuffieMM 
it  to  point  out  that  where  the  civil  power  has  been  weak, 
tho  multiplication  of  thieves,  assassins,  and  banditti,  has 
indicUod  the  approach  of  social  diwulutiou;  that  wbeoj 
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from  the  corruptness  of  its  ministry,  reli^on  has  lost  its 
inflaence,  as  it  did  jnst  before  the  Flagellants  appeared,  the 
State  has  been  endangered;  and  that  the  disregard  of 
established  social  observances  has  ever  been  an  accompani- 
ment of  political  revolutions.  Whoever  doubts  the  necessity 
for  a  government  of  manners  proportionate  in  strength  to 
the  co-existing  political  and  religious  governments,  will  be 
convinced  on  calling  to  mind  that  until  recently  even  elabo- 
rate codes  of  behaviour  failed  to  keep  gentlemen  f^om 
quarrelling  in  the  streets  and  fighting  duels  in  taverns; 
and  on  remembering  that  even  now  people  exhibit  at  the 
doors  of  a  theatre,  where  there  is  no  ceremonial  law  to  rule 
them,  an  aggressiveness  which  would  produce  confusion  if 
carried  into  social  intercourse. 

As  might  be  expected,  we  find  that,  having  a  common 
origin  and  like  general  functions,  these  several  controlling 
agencies  act  during  each  era  with  similar  degrees  of  vigour. 
Under  the  Chinese  despotism,  stringent  and  multitudinous 
in  its  edicts  and  harsh  in  the  enforcement  of  them,  and 
associated  with  which  there  is  an  equally  stern  domestic 
despotism  exercised  by  the  eldest  surviving  male  of  the 
-family,  there  exists  a  system  of  observances  alike  com- 
plicated and  rigid.  There  is  a  tribunal  of  ceremonies. 
Previona  to  presentation  at  court,  ambassadors  pass  many 
days  in  practising  the  required  forms.  Social  intercourse 
is  cambered  by  endless  compliments  and  obeisances.  Class 
distinctions  are  strongly  marked  by  badges.  And  if  there 
wants  a  definite  measure  of  the  respect  paid  to  social 
ordinances,  we  have  it  in  the  torture  to  which  ladies  submit 
in  having  their  feet  crushed.  In  India,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  East,  there  exists  a  like  connexion  between  the 
pitiless  tyranny  of  rulers,  the  dread  terrors  of  immemorial 
creeds,  and  the  rigid  restraint  of  unchangeable  customs. 
Caste  regulations  continue  still  unalterable ;  the  fashions 
of  clothes  and  f dmiture  have  remained  the  same  for  ages ; 
suttees  are  so  ancient  as  to  be  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
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Diodortis  SicnloB;  justice  is  still  administered  at  the  palacf*- 
gatcB  Bs  of  old;  in  sliort,  "every  usage  is  a  precept  of 
religion  and  a  maxim  of  jnriB prudence."  A  Gimilnr  relalicin- 
ship  of  phenomena  vas  exhibited  in  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  While  its  governments,  general  and  local, 
were  despotic,  while  thu  Chnrch  was  unshora  of  its  power, 
while  the  criminal  code  was  full  of  horrors  and  the  hell  of 
the  popular  creed  full  of  terrors,  the  rules  of  bcharionr 
were  both  more  namerons  and  more  carefully  coqFi 
than  now.  Diffcronces  of  dress  marked  divisions  of  rki 
Men  were  limited  by  law  to  certain  widths  of  shoe-l 
and  no  one  below  a  specified  degree  might  wear  a  cIobIc 
le§s  than  so  many  inches  long.  The  symbols  on  banntra 
and  shields  were  carefully  attended  to.  Heraldry  was  an 
important  branch  of  knowledge.  Precedence  was  strictly 
insisted  on.  And  those  various  salutes  of  which  we  now 
USB  the  abridgments,  were  gone  through  in  full.  Even 
dunng  our  own  last  century,  with  its  corrupt  House  of 
Commons  and  little-curbed  monarchs,  we  may  mark  a 
correspondence  of  social  formalities.  Gentlemen  were  still 
disliiiguished  from  lower  classes  by  dress;  and  childnm 
addressed  their  parents  as  Sir  and  Afadam. 

A  further  corollary  naturally  following  this  last,  and 
almost,  indeed,  forming  part  of  it,  is,  that  these  several 
kindit  of  government  dei'reaBC  in  stringency  at  the  same 
rst«.  Himnltaneously  with  the  decline  in  the  influence  of 
priesthoods,  and  in  the  fear  of  eternal  torments — «iainlt»' 
neousty  with  the  mitigation  of  political  tyranny,  the  growth 
of  popular  power,  and  the  amelioration  of  criminal  codes  ; 
has  taken  place  that  diminution  of  formalities  and  that 
fading  of  distinctivo  marks,  now  so  obBorvHblo.  Looking  at 
home,  wo  may  not*  that  there  is  Icsi*  ntt<'ntion  to  precedence 
than  ihfro  uned  to  be.  No  one  in  our  day  ends  an  intor- 
riew  with  the  phrase  "  yonr  humble  sen-ant."  The  employ- 
ment of  the  word  fiir,  once  general  in  social  intorooarve,  is 
nt  present  considered  bad  breedin;;;  and  on  the  oocanons 
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calling  for  ihem^  it  is  held  vulgar  to  use  the  words  ''  Your 
Majesty/'  or  "Your  Boyal  Highness/'  more  than  once 
in  a  conyersation.  People  no  longer  formally  drink  one 
another's  healths  ;  and  even  the  taking  wine  with  one 
another  at  dinner  has  ceased  to  be  fashionable.  It  is 
remarked  of  us  by  foreigners,  that  we  take  off  our  hats  less 
than  any  other  nation  in  Europe — ^a  remark  which  should 
be  coupled  with  the  other,  that  we  are  the  freest  nation  in 
Europe.  As  already  implied,  this  association  of  facts  is 
not  accidental.  These  modes  of  address  and  titles  and 
obeisances,  bearing  about  them,  as  they  all  do,  something 
of  that  servility  which  marks  their  origin,  become  distasteful 
in  proportion  as  men  become  more  independent  themselves, 
and  sympathize  more  with  the  independence  of  others. 
The  feeling  which  makes  the  modem  gentleman  tell  the 
labourer  standing  bareheaded  before  him  to  put  on  his  hat 
— ^the  feeling  which  gives  us  a  dislike  to  those  who  cringe 
and  fawn — the  feeling  which  makes  us  alike  assert  our  own 
dignity  and  respect  that  of  others — the  feeling  which  thus 
leads  us  more  and  more  to  discountenance  forms  and  names 
which  confess  inferiority  and  submission ;  is  the  same  feeling 
which  resists  despotic  power  and  inaugurates  popular 
government,  denies  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  esta- 
blishes the  right  of  private  judgment. 

A  fourth  fact,  akin  to  the  foregoing,  is,  that  with 
decreasing  coerciveness  in  these  several  kinds  of  govem- 
inent,  their  respective  forms  lose  their  meanings.  The 
same  process  which  has  made  our  monarch  put  forth  as  his 
own  acts  what  are  the  acts  of  ministers  approved  by  the 
people,  and  has  thus  changed  him  from  master  into  agent — 
the  same  process  which,  making  attendance  at  church  very 
much  a  matter  of  respectability,  has  done  away  with  the 
telling  of  beads,  the  calling  on  saints,  and  the  performance 
of  penances ;  is  a  process  by  which  titles  and  ceremonies 
that  once  had  a  meaning  and  a  power  have  been  reduced  to 
empty  forms.    .Coats  of  arms  which  served  to  distinguish 
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men  in  battle,  now  fignro  on  tho  carriage  panels  of  ToHred 
merchants.  Once  a  badge  of  tigh  niilitapy  rank,  the 
efa outlier- knot  has  become,  on  the  modem  f< jotman,  a  mark 
of  servitude.  The  name  Banneret,  which  origiD&lIj  marked 
.  partially-created  Bnron — a  Baron  who  had  pnssnd  his 
military  "little  go" — is  now,  under  the  mudification  of 
Baronet,  applicable  to  any  one  faronred  by  wealth  or  iutereal 
or  party  feeling.  Knighthood  has  so  far  ceased  to  be  an 
honour,  that  men  honour  themselves  by  declining  it.  Tho 
militury  dignity  Etcuyer  has,  in  the  modem  Es<]uiro, 
become  a  ivbolly  unmilitnry  affix. 

But  perhaps  it  is  in  that  class  of  social  observances  cotn- 
prohendod  under  the  term  Fashion  (which  we  must  here 
(liacusB  parenthetically)  that  this  process  is  seen  with  the 
greatest  distinctness.  As  contrasted  with  Manners,  which 
dictate  our  minor  acts  in  relation  to  other  persons,  Fashion 
dictates  onr  minor  acts  in  relation  to  ourselves.  While  the 
one  prescribes  that  part  of  our  deportment  which  dinsrlly 
affects  our  neighbours;  the  other  prescribes  that  part  of 
our  deportment  which  is  primarily  personal,  and  in  which 
onr  neighbours  are  concerned  only  as  spectators.  Thus 
distinguiabed  as  they  are,  however,  the  two  have  a  common 
euurce.  For  while,  as  we  have  shown.  Manners  originate 
by  imitation  of  the  behaviour  pursued  lowardt  the  f^re8t}^| 
Faehion  originates  by  imitation  of  the  behaviour  of  thtffl 
great.  While  the  one  has  its  derivation  in  the  title^^ 
phrases,  and  salutes  used  to  those  in  power;  the  other  is 
derived  from  the  habits  and  appearances  exhibited  by  those 
in  power.  The  Carrib  mother  who  squeezes  her  child's 
bead  into  a  shape  like  that  of  the  chief;  the  young  savage 
who  makes  marks  on  himself  similar  to  the  scars  carried  bjr 
tho  warriors  of  his  tribe;  the  Highlander  who  adopts  the 
I  plaid  worn  by  the  head  of  bis  clan;  the  courtiers  who  affect 
I  (fToyness,  or  limp,  or  cover  their  necks,  in  imitation  of  thi-ir 
,  king. and  the  people  who  ape  tho  courtiers;  are  alike  aclitig 
,   Bnder  a  kind  of  govenimeDt  connate  with  that  of  Manners, 
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and^  like  it  ioo^  primarilj  beneficial.  For  ootwitlistandiDg 
the  numberless  absurdities  into  wbich  this  copying  has  led 
people,  from  nose-rings  to  ear-rings,  from  painted  faces  to 
beauty-spots,  from  shaven  heads  to  powdered  wigs,  from 
filed  teeth  and  stained  nails  to  bell-girdles,  peaked  shoes, 
and  breeches  stuffed  with  bran,  it  must  yet  be  concluded 
that  as  the  men  of  will,  intelligence,  and  originality,  who 
have  got  to  the  top,  are,  on  the  average,  more  likely  to 
show  jadgment  in  their  habits  and  tastes  than  the  mass,  the 
imitation  of  such  is  advantageous.  By  and  by,  however. 
Fashion,  decaying  like  these  other  forms  of  rule,  almost 
wholly  ceases  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  best,  and  becomes 
an  imitation  of  quite  other  than  the  best.  As  those  who 
take  orders  are  not  those  having  a  special  fitness  for  the 
priestly  office,  but  those  who  hope  to  get  livings;  as 
legislators  and  public  functionaries  do  not  become  such  by 
virtue  of  their  political  insight  and  power  to  rule,  but  by 
virtue  of  birth,  acreage,  and  class  influence ;  so,  the  self- 
elected  clique  who  set  the  fashion,  do  this,  not  by  force  of 
nature,  by  intellect,  by  higher  worth  or  better  taste,  but 
solely  by  unchecked  assumption.  Among  the  initiated  are 
to  be  found  neither  the  noblest  in  rank,  the  chief  in  power, 
the  best  cultured,  the  most  refined,  nor  those  of  greatest 
genius,  wit,  or  beauty ;  and  their  reunions,  so  far  from  being 
superior  to  others,  are  noted  for  their  inanity.  Yet,  by  the 
example  of  these  sham  great,  and  not  by  that  of  the  truly 
great,  does  society  at  large  now  regulate  its  habits,  its 
dress,  its  small  usages.  As  a  natural  consequence,  these 
have  generally  little  q^  that  suitableness  which  the  theory  of 
fashion  implies  they  should  have.  Instead  of  a  progress 
towards  greater  elegance  and  convenience,  which  might  be 
expected  to  occur  did  people  copy  the  ways  of  the  really 
best,  or  follow  their  own  ideas  of  propriety,  we  have  a  reign 
of  mere  whim,  of  unreason,  of  change  for  the  sake  of  change, 
of  wanton  oscillations  from  either  extreme  to  the  other. 
And  so  life  d  la  mode,  instead  of  being  life  conducted  in  the 
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most  rational  manaer,  is  life  regulated  by  spendthrifts  anil 
idiurs,  milliners  and  tftilora,  dandii's  and  silly  women. 

To  these  several  corollaries — that  the  varioaa  orders  of 
control  exercised  over  men  have  a  common  origin  and  a 
common  function,  are  called  out  by  co-ordinate  iiwesaities 
and  co-oxiat  in  like  stringency,  decline  together  anil  decay  , 
together — it    now    only   remains  t'O  add   that  they  siuinPs 
taueouitly  become  less  needful.    The  social  discipline  whJolfl 
has  nlready  wrought  out  great  changes  in  men,  must  go  on  ' 
eventually  to  work  out  greater  ones.     That  daily  curbing 
of  the  lower  nature  and  culture  of  the  higher,  which  out  of 
cannibals  and  devil- worshippers  has  evolved  philanthropists,  j 
lovers  of  peace,  and  haters  of  superstition,  may  be  expectHU 
to  evolve  out  of  these,  men  as  much  superior  to  them  aM 
they   are   to   their   progenitors.      The    causes    that  have 
produced   past    modifications   are    still    in   action ;    must 
continue  in  action  as  long  as  thoro  exists  any  iucongruity 
between  men's  desires  and  tho  requirements  of  the  socid  > 
state;  and  must  evi.-ntui>lly  make  them  orgunicvlty  fit  fiufl 
the  social   state.     As   it  is  now  needless  to  forbid  mUfS 
eating,   so   will   it  ultimately   become  needless   to   forblJH 
murder,  theft,  and  the  minor  offences  of  our  criminal  oodfH 
Along  with  growth  of  human  nature  into  harmony  with  tUM 
moral  law,  bliere  will  go  decreasing  nei-d  for  judges  sa^l 
statute- books ;    when   the  right   course   has   becomu  tlifl 
course  spontaneously  chosen,  ])roapcct»  of  future  reward  dn 
punishment  will  not  be  wanted  as  incentives;  and   when 
due  regard  for  others  has  become  instinctive,  there  will 
need   do   code  of  ocremonius  to  say. how  behaviour  shall 
be  regulated.  J 

Thna,  thon,  may  be  recognized  the  mrnning  of  thoifl 
eccentricities  of  roformers  which  we  set  out  by  describiaflfl 
They  are  not  accidental ;  tliey  are  not  mere  peiBonMB 
caprices,  lliey  are  inevitable  rosuIt«  of  the  law  of  relatiofl 
ship  above  iUostrated.  That  community  of  grncsis,  functioafl 
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and  d«osf  which  all  forms  of  restraint  exhibit,  is  eimply 
the  obverse  of  the  fact  at  first  pointed  out,  that  they  have 
in  two  Bcntiments  of  homan  nature  »  common  preserver 
Land  B  common  destroyer.     Awe  of  power  originates  and  ■ 
Icheriahes  them  all  ;    love  of    freedom   underraint-a    and  I 
[■  vreakeus  them  all.     The  one  defends  despotism  and  aaserta  J 
the  enpremacy  of  lawB,  adheres  to  old  creeds  and  support^  1 
ecclesiastical  authority,  pays  respect  to  titles  and  conserrer  I 
forms ;  the  other,  patting  rectitude  above  Ifgality,  achieves 
periodical  instalments  of  political  liberty,  inaugiiratos  Pro- 
testantism   and   works  ont    its    conseqnonces,  ignores  the 
senseless  dictates  of  Fashion  and  emancipates  mon  from 
^dead  mistoma.     To   the   tme   reformer   no    institution   ia 
kcred,  no  belief  above  criticism.   Everything  shall  conform 
I  itself  to  equity  and  reason  ;  nothing  shall  bo  saved  by  its     , 
prestige.    Conceding  to  each  man  liberty  to  pursue  his  owtt  ■ 
ends  and  satisfy  his  own  tastes,  he  demands  for  Uimaelfl 

I  like  liberty ;  and  consents  to  no  restrictions  on  this,  save    ' 
tbose  which  other  men's  equal  claims  involve.     No  matter 
Irhuthtr  it  be  an  ordinance  of  one  man,  or  an  ordinance  of 
ftll  men,  if  it  trenches  on  his  legitimate  sphere  of  action,  be    i 
deiues  its  validity.     The  tyranny  that  would  impose  on.B 
liim  a  particular  style  of  dress  and  a  set  mode  of  behaviooiy  v 
lie  resists  equally   with   the  tyranny  that  wunid   limit  hial 
Inyings  and  sellitigs,  or  dictate  bis  creed.     Wliethtr  tfasl 
regulatioa  be  formally  made  by  a  legislature,  or  infnrmnlly  1 
made  by  society  at  large — whether  the  penalty  for  dis- 
obedience be  imprisonment,  or  frowns  and  social  ostracism, 
_        he  tee*  to  be  a  qnestion  of  no  moment.     He  will  otter  hia 
^^H  In-ltef  notwithstanding  the  threatened  punishment;   he  will    I 
^^Hlireak  conventions  spite  of  the  petty  persecutions  that  wiltl 
^^Vl)«  vitiited  on  him.     Hhow  him  that  bis  actions  are  iiiimicaHfl 
^^^  to  Ilia  fellow-men,   and  he  will   pause.     Prove  that  ho  filfl 
disregarding  their  legitimate  claims,  and  he  will  alter  htfl 
H        mane.      But   until   you  do   this — until   you  -demonstrate^ 
^^Hthat    bus    proceedings    are    essentially     inconvenient    a^| 
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inelegant,  essentially  irrational,  nnjnst,  or  nngenemoSi  li9 
will  persevere. 

Some,   indeed,   argae  that  his   conduct   t*  unjnst   and 
nngenerons.    They  say  that  he  lias  no  right  to  annoy  other 
people   by   his  whims  j    that  the  gcotlemnn  to  whom  his 
letter  comes  with  no  "  E^q."  appended  to  the  address,  aadLj 
the  lady   whose   evening  party  he  enters  with  glovelfl 
hands,  are  vexed  at  what  ihey  consider  his  want  of  r 
or  want  of  breeding;  that  thus  his  eccentricities  cam 
be    indulged    save    at    the    expense    of    his    neighLiooi 
feelings;   and  that  hence  his  nouconformity    ia 
terms  selfishness. 

He  answers  that  this  position,  if  logically  develo] 
would  deprive  men  of  all  liberty  whatever.  Each  mol 
conform  all  his  acts  to  the  public  taste,  and  not  his  c 
The  public  taste  on  every  pointhaving  been  once  itscertniufli 
men's  habits  must  thenceforth  remain  for  ever  fixed"! 
seeing  that  no  man  ctin  adopt  other  habitus  withont  sinning 
against  the  public  taste,  and  giving  people  disagreeable 
feelings.  Consequently,  be  it  an  era  of  pig-tails  or  high- 
heeled  shoos,  of  starched  ruffs  or  trunk-hose,  all  must 
continue  to  wear  pig-toils,  high-heeled  shoes,  starched 
ruffs,  or  trunk-hose  to  the  crack  of  doom. 

If  it  be  still  nrgod  that  he  is  not  jn.<itified  in  breaking 
through  others'  forms  that  he  may  establish  his  own,  and 
BO  Gacrilicing  the  wishes  of  many  to  the  wishes  of  one, 
he  replii-s  that  all  religious  and  political  changes  might  b« 
negatived  on  like  grounds.  He  asks  whether  Luther's 
sayings  and  doings  wero  not  extremely  offensive  to  the 
mass  of  his  cot^mporanes  ;  whether  the  resistance  of 
Ilampdi'n  was  not  disgusting  to  the  time^erverH  around 
bim;  whether  every  reformer  baa  not  shocked  men's 
pn-judicc!*  and  given  immense  displeasure  by  the  opinions 
he  uttered.  The  afiirmativo  answer  he  follows  up  by 
landing  what  right  the  n>formcr  has,  then,  to  nttor 
opinions — whether  he  ia  not  saoriGcing  ths  fwlia^ 
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of  many  to  the  feelingl  of  one ;  and  bo  lie  prove  s 
tliat,  to  be  consistent,  his  antagonists  mnst  condemn  not 
only  all  nonconformity  in  actions^  bat  all  nonconformity 
in  beliefs. 

His  antagonists  rejoin  that  hia  position,  too,  may  be 
pushed  to  an  absurdity.  They  argae  that  if  a  man  may 
ofEend  by  the  disregard  of  some  forms,  he  may  as  legiti- 
mately do  so  by  the  disregard  of  all ;  and  they  inquire — 
Why  should  he  not  go  out  to  dinner  in  a  dirty  shirt,  and 
with  an  unshorn  chin  f  Why  should  he  not  spit  on  the 
drawing-room  carpet,  and  stretch  his  heels  up  to  the 
mantle-shelf  f 

The  conyention-breaker  answers,  that  to  ask  this,  implies 
a  confounding  of  two  widely -different  classes  of  actions-^ 
the  actions  which  are  essentially  displeasurable  to  those 
around,  with  the  actions  which  are  but  incidentally  dis- 
pleasurable to  them.  He  whose  skin  is  so  unclean  as  to 
offend  the  nostrils  of  his  neighbours,  or  he  who  talks  so 
loudly  as  to  disturb  a  whole  room,  may  be  justly  complained 
of,  and  rightly  excluded  by  society  from  its  assemblies. 
But  he  who  presents  himself  in  a  surtout  in  place  of  a 
dress-coat,  or  in  brown  trousers  instead  of  black,  gives 
offence  not  to  men's  senses,  or  their  innate  tastes,  but 
merely  to  their  bigotry  of  convention.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  his  costume  is  less  elegant  or  less  intrinsically  appro- 
priate than  the  one  prescribed;  seeing  that  a  few  hoars 
earlier  in  the  day  it  is  admired.  It  is  the  implied  rebellion, 
therefore,  which  annoys.  How  little  the  cause  of  quarrel 
has  to  do  with  the  dress  itself,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a 
century  ago  black  clothes  would  have  been  thought  pre- 
posterous for  hours  of  recreation,  and  that  a  few  years 
hence  some  now  forbidden  style  may  be  nearer  the  require- 
ments of  Fashion  than  the  present  one.  Thus  the  reformer 
explains  that  it  is  not  against  the  natural  restraints,  but 
against  the  artificial  ones,  that  he  protests;  and  that 
manifestly  the  fire  of  angry  glances  which  he  has  to  bear. 
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tfl  poured  upon  bim  becanse  h^  will  not  bow  down  to  tlia 
idol  which  society  haa  sot  np. 

Should  be  be  asked  how  we  are  to  disdngnish  between 
conduct  which  is  in  itself  disagreeable  U>  others,  and 
conduct  whith  is  disngreeable  bj  ita  implicatiou,  be 
answers,  that  they  will  distinguish  thc^sBelvfS,  if  men  will 
let  them.  Actions  intrinsically  repugnant  will  ever  bo 
frowned  upon,  and  mnst  ever  remain  as  exceptional  as 
now.  Actions  not  intrinsically  repuf^naut  will  establish 
themselves  as  proper.  No  relaxation  of  cnstonis  viU 
introduce  the  pmclice  of  going  to  a  party  in  innddy 
boots,  and  with  unwashed  hands;  for  the  dislike  of  dirt 
would  continue  were  Fashion  afaolished  to-morrow.  That 
love  of  approbation  which  now  makes  people  solicitous  to 
be  en  rryle  wonld  still  exist — would  still  make  them  careful 
of  their  personal  appearance — would  still  induce  them  to 
seek  admiration  by  making  themselves  ornamental — would 
still  cause  them  to  respect  the  natural  laws  of  goodi 
bi'liaviour,  as  they  now  do  the  artificial  laws.  The  cht 
would  simply  be  from  a  repulsive  monotony  to  a  pictnroaqoi 
variety.  And  if  there  bo  any  regulations  respv-cti 
which  it  is  uncertikin  whethc^r  they  are  based  on  n-aUtyj 
or  on  conrcntioD,  expchmtut  will  soon  decido,  if  dne  a 
bo  allowed. 

When  at  length  the  controversy  comes  round, 
controversies  often  do,  to  the  point  whence  it  started,  and 
tha  "party  of  order"  n-pcat  their  charge  against  the 
rttbol,  that  he  ia  aacriiiciiig  the  fet-lings  of  others  to 
graufy  his  own  wilfulness,  he  replies  once  for  all  that 
tliey  cheat  thcmai'lves  by  mis-state  ni en ts.  Uo  accasc 
them  of  being  so  dispotie,  that,  not  content  with  h»m, 
maalors  over  their  own  ways  and  habits,  tbey  wonld  1 
masters  over  bis  also  ;  and  grumhlu  because  ho  w: 
ihem.  Uo  merely  a^ka  tho  same  ftt^edom  which  they 
exercise ;  they,  however,  propose  to  regulate  his  course  aa 
aa  thutr  own — to  cnt  and  clip  bis  mode  of  life  i 


•greement  iritfa  tteir  approved  pattern;  and  then  cliarge 
him  with  wiifalnees  aotl  selfSfthness,  because  he  does  not 
qaietly  submit !     He  warns  them  that  he  shall  resist,  never- 
thcli>&s ;  and  that  he  shall  do  so,  not  only  for  the  nssertion 
of   his  own  indepDndenee,   bat  for  their  good.     He  tells 
thorn  that  they  are  sluves,  and  know  it  not ;  that  they  are 
sWclcled,  and  kisa   their  chains;  that  they  have  lived  all 
their  days  in  prison,  and  complain  because  the  walls  are 
.being  broken   down.     He   says   he  mnat  persevere,  how-, 
■er,  with   a  view  to  his   own   release;   and,  in  spile  c 
leir    present    expostulations,   he    prophesies   that    whet 
ley   have  recovered  from  the  fright  which  the  prospe< 
of  freedom  produces,  they  will  thank  him  for  aiding  ill 
their  emancipation. 

Unarniable  as  seems  this  find-fault  mood,  offensive  as  i 

is  defiant  attitude,  we  must  beware  of  overlooking 

iha  ennnciatcd,  in  dislike  of  the  advocacy.     It  is 

fortunate  hindrance  to  all  innovation,  that  in  virtue  of  • 

err  very  function,  the  innovators  stand  in   a  position  of '| 

itagunism ;  and   the   disagreeable  manners,  and  sayiugfli 

id  doin;^,  which  this  antngoiii.sm  generates,  are  conimo[dy 

riated  with  the  doctrines  promulgated.     Quite  forget- 

ing  that  whether  the  thing  attacked  be  good  or  bad,  the 

combative  spirit  is  necessarily  repulsive;  and  quite  forgeB^ 

ting  that  the  toleration  of  abuses  seems  amiable  merely 

from  its  passivity ;  the  mass  of  men  contract  a  bins  againal 

'aaced  views,  and   in  favour  of  stationary  ones,  from 

iterconrso  with  their  respective  adherents,     "  Conserva- 

i."  as  Emerson  says,  "  is  debonnair  and  social;  reform 

individual    and  imperious."     And   this    remains  true, 

lowevcr  vicious  the  sjstem  conserved,  however  righteous 

reform  to  be  effected.     Nay,    the  indignation  of  the 

irists  is  nsually  extreme  in  proportion  as  tho  evils  to 

got  rid  of  are  great.     The   more  urgent  tho  required 

.nge,  the  more  intemperate   is   the   vehemence  of   its 

prcmoten.     Let  no  one,  then,  confound  with  the  prtnciplea 


of  this  social   nonconformiLj   tlie  acerbity   and   the    dis* 
agreeable  self-assertion  of  those  who  first  display  it. 


P 


The  tnnst  plausible  objection  raided  against  resistance  to 
conrentioDs,  is  grounded  on  its  impolicy,  considered  ©ren 
from  the  progressist's  point  of  view.  It  is  nrgpd  by  many 
of  the  mure  liberal  and  intelligent — usaally  those  who  iinve 
themselres  shown  some  independence  of  beliavionr  in 
earlier  days — that  to  rebt;l  in  these  small  matters  is  to 
destroy  yonr  own  power  of  helping  on  reform  in  greater 
matti-rs.  "  If  yon  show  yourself  eccentric  in  manners  or 
druss,  the  world,"  they  say,  "  will  not  listen  to  you.  You 
will  bo  considered  as  crotchety,  and  impracticable.  The 
opinions  you  express  on  important  subjects,  which  might 
have  bcon  treated  with  respect  bad  yon  conformed  on 
minor  points,  will  now  ineritably  be  put  down  among  your 
BJngulnrities ;  aud  thus,  by  dissenting  in  trifles,  you  diaabis 
your««lf  from  sprL-adiug  dissent  in  essentials.*' 

Only  noting,  as  we  pass,  that  this  is  one  of  those  ani 
pationa  which  bring  about  their  own  fulfilment — that 
ia  because  most  who  disapprove  these  conventions  do 
show  their  disapproval,  that  the  few  who  do  show  it  look 
eccentric — and  that  did  all  act  out  their  convictions,  no  such 
argument  as  the  above  would  have  force  ; — noting  this  as 
we  pa»8,  we  go  ou  to  reply  that  these  social  restraints  are 
not  small  evils  but  among  the  greatest.  Estimnta  thar 
snm  total,  and  we  doubt  whether  they  would  not  exi 
most  others.  Could  we  add  up  the  trouble,  the  cost, 
jealousies,  vexations,  miflunderstaDdings,  the  loss  of 
and  the  loss  of  pleasure,  which  these  conventions  entail— 
we  should  perhaps  como  to  the  conclusion  that  tbr  tyraiiDjr 
of  Mrs.  Grundy  is  worse  than  any  other  tyranny.  Lei  us 
loulc  at  a  few  of  its  hurtful  results ;  beginning  with  those  of 
minor  importance. 

It  produces  extravagance.     The  desire  to  ~ 
fumt,  which  underlies  all  oonfonnities,  whether 
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dress^  or  styles  of  entertainment^  is  the  desire  which  makes 
many  a  spendthrift  and  many  a  bankrupt.  To  "  keep  up 
appearances^''  to  have  a  house  in  an  approyed  quarter 
fornished  in  the  latest  taste^  to  give  expensive  dinners  and 
crowded  soirees,  is  an  ambition  forming  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  conformist  spirit.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  these 
follies :  they  have  been  satirized  by  hosts  of  writers,  and 
in  every  drawing-room.  All  which  here  concerns  us,  is  to 
point  out  that  the  respect  for  social  observances,  which 
men  think  so  praiseworthy,  has  the  same  root  with  this 
-effort  to  be  fashionable  in  mode  of  living ;  and  that,  other 
things  equal,  the  last  cannot  be  diminished  without  the 
first  being  diminished  also.  If,  now,  we  consider  what 
this  extravagance  entails — ^if  we  count  up  the  robbed 
tradesmen,  the  stinted  governesses,  the  ill-educated  children, 
the  fleeced  relatives,  who  have  to  suffer  from  it — if  we  mark 
the  anxiety  and  the  many  moral  delinquencies  which  its 
per|)etrators  involve  themselves  in ;  we  shall  see  that  this 
regard  for  conventions  is  not  quite  so  innocent  as  it  looks. 

Again,  it  decreases  the  amount  of  social  intercourse. 
Passing  over  the  reckless,  and  those  who  make  a  great 
display  on  speculation  with  the  occasional  result  of  getting 
on  in  the  world  to  the  exclusion  of  better  men,  we  come  to 
the  far  larger  class  who,  being  prudent  and  honest  enough 
not  to  exceed  their  means,  and  yet  wishing  to  be  "  respect- 
able,'' are  obliged  to  limit  their  entertainments  to  the 
smallest  possible  number;  and  that  each  of  these  may  be 
turned  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  meeting  the  claims  on 
their  hospitality,  issue  their  invitations  with  little  or  no 
regard  to  the  comfort  or  mutual  fitness  of  their  guests.  A 
few  inconveniently-large  assemblies,  made  up  of  people 
mostly  strange  to  each  other  or  but  distantly  acquainted, 
are  made  to  serve  in  place  of  many  small  parties  of  friends 
intimate  enough  to  have  some  bond  of  sympathy.  Thnf« 
the  quantity  of  intercourse  is  diminished,  and  the  quality 
deteriorated.    Because  it  is  the  custom  to  make  costly 
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prep&rationa  and  provide  costly  refreHhtDenta ;  and  becRnm 
it  entails  both  less  expense  and  Irss  trouble  to  do  this  for 
many  persons  on  few  occasiona  tjian  for  few  persons  on 
many  occasions  ;  the  ri^unions  of  onr  less  wealthy  classes 
are  rendered  alike  iufrequent  and  tedious. 

Let  it  be  further  observed,  tliat  the  exintiQ^  formolitiei 
of  social  interconrso  drive  away  many  who  most  need  ita 
re6ning  influence;  and  drivo  them  into  injurious  liabita 
and  associations.  Not  a  few  men,  and  not  the  li-ast  sensible 
men  either,  ^re  up  in  disgust  this  going  out  to  stntvljr 
dinners  and  stiff  evening-parties ;  and  instead,  oeek  Rocietj- 
in  clubs,  and  cigar-divans,  and  taverns.  "  I  'm  sick  of 
Btanding  abont  in  drawing-rooms,  talking 
trying  to  look  happy,"  will  answer  one  of  them  whi 
with  hia  desertion.  "  Why  should  I  any  longer  waste  tiorf 
and  money,  and  temper?  Once  I  was  ready  enough  to 
msh  home  from  the  office  to  dress  ;  I  sported  embroidered 
shirts,  submitted  to  tight  boots,  and  cared  nothing  for 
tailors'  and  haberdashers'  bills.  I  know  better  noTO.  My 
patii-nce  lasted  a  go<nl  while;  for  though  I  found  each  night 
pass  stupidly,  I  always  hoped  the  next  would  make  nmfnds. 
But  I  'm  undeceived.  Cab-hire  and  kid  gloves  coMt  mom 
than  any  evening  parly  pays  for;  or  rather — it  ia  worth  the 
ooat  of  them  to  avoid  the  party.  No,  no;  I  'U  no 
it.  Why  should  1  pay  five  shillings  a  time  for  the  prii 
of  being  bored?"  If,  now,  we  consider  tliat  this 
common  mood  tends  towards  billiard- room 3,  towards 
sittings  over  cigars  and  b rand y-and- water,  towards  Evi 
ftod  the  Coal  Hole;  it  becomea  a  qnestion  whether 
precise  observances  which  Immper  our  set  meetings, 
not  to  answer  for  reinch  of  the  prevalent  dissolutei 
Uen  must  have  exciti!mi-nt.><  of  some  kind  or  other; 

td  from  higher  ones  will  fall  back  upon  lower.     It 
that   those  who  thus  take  to  irregular  habits  are 
ntially  those  of  low  tastes.     OAen  it  is  quite  thi 
AmonfT   half  »  doseu   intimate   frtouds,   abandoning 
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Bnlities  ftiid  sitting  at  ease  round  the  fire,  none  will  enter 
with  greater  enjoyment  into  the  highest  kind  of  social 
intereoarse — the  genntno  communion  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing ;  atid  if  the  circle  incladc^s  women  of  intelligeaco  and 
refinement,  bo  macfa  the  greater  is  their  pleasure.  It  is 
because  ibey  will  no  longer  be  choked  with  the  mere  dry 
bnaks  of  conversation  which  society  offers  them,  that  they 
fly  its  assemblies,  and  seek  those  with  whom  they  mny  have 
discourse  that  is  at  least  real,  though  unpolished.    The  men 

bo  thus  long  for  snbatantial  mental  ^mpathy,  and  will  (Mh 
'here  they  can  get  it,  are  often,  indeed,  much  better  at  thH 

>re  tKan  the  men  who  are  content  with  the  iuanities  O^t 
gloved  and  scooted  party-goers — men  who  feel  no  need  tifl 
oorae  morally  nearer  to  their  fellow-creaturea  than  they  caifl 
come  while  standing,  t^a-cup  in  hand,  answering  triflad 
with  ttiflos;  and  who,  by  feeling  no  Buoh  need,  proT^f 
themselves  ehallow-thonghtud  and  cold-hearted.  It  is  truoijl 
thai  some  who  shun  drawing-rooms  do  so  from  inability  to* 
bear  the  reatrainta  preacribed  by  a  genuine  refinement,  jind 
that  they  would  be  greatly  improved  by  being  kept  under 
■ibese  restraints.     But  it  is  not  less  true  that,  by  adding  Utm 

!«  legitimate  restraints,  which  are  based  on  convcuicncM 

id  a  regard  for  others,  a  host  of  faotitions  restraints  base^^ 
only  on  convention,  the  refining  discipline,  which  wonljH 
elao  hare  been  borne  with  benefit,  is  rendered  unbearablflA 
and  so  misses  its  end.  Excess  of  gr>vemment  defeats  itse^V 
ly  driving  away  those  to  be  governeil.    And  if  over  all  who 

sert  its  entertainments  in  disgust  either  at  their  emptiueaa 
tbeir  formality,  society  thus  loses  its  salutary  iniliieuce — 

such  not  only  fail  to  receive  that  moral  culture  which  thM 
company  of  ladiea,  when  rationally  regulated,  wonld  girtfl 
them,  but,  in  default  of  other  relaxation,  are  driven  int<fl 
Itftbits  and  companionships  which  often  end  in  gamblin|J 
fend  dmulcenness ;  tnuHt  we  not  siiy  that  here,  too,  ia  an  evi^t 
not  to  bo  passed  over  as  in3i;riiificant  F  fl 

\    Then    eonsider    what    a    blighting    effect   these    multjfl 
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tudiDous  preparations  and  ceremonies  have  opcrn  tLe 
pleasures  they  profess  to  finLserve.  Who,  on  cnlling  to 
mind  ths  occasions  of  Itis  higliest  social  enjoyments,  docs 
not  find  thcni  to  have  been  wholly  informal,  perhapa 
improtnptnF  How  deltghtful  a  pic-nic  of  friendB,  who 
forget  all  obsorvanci^s  eave  these  dictated  by  good  nnturo  I 
How  pleasant  the  unpretcndiug  gatherings  of  small  book- 
societies,  and  the  like ;  or  those  purely  accidental  meetings 
of  a  few  people  well  known  to  each  other  I  Then,  iiidtW, 
we  may  see  that  "a  man  aliarpeneth  the  countenance  of 
Ilia  friend."  Cheeks  fiush,  and  eyes  sparkle.  The  witty 
grow  brilliant,  and  oven  the  dull  are  excited  into  saying 
^■Kid  things.  There  is  an  overflow  of  topics;  and  the 
right  thought,  and  the  right  words  to  put  it  in,  spring 
np  ansoaght.  Grave  altL'rnatcs  with  gay:  now  serious 
converse,  and  now  joke»,  anecdotes,  and  playfnl  raillery. 
Everyone's  best  nature  is  shown ;  everyone's  best  feelings 
are  in  pleasurable  activity ;  and,  for  the  time,  life  seems 
weU  worth  having.  Go  now  and  dress  for  some  balf-paot 
eight  dinner,  or  some  ten  o'clock  "at  home;"  and  pK«ent 
yourself  in  S]>otleiJS  attire,  with  every  hair  arranged  to 
fecLion.  How  great  the  difterunce  I  The  enjoyment 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  prcpai-ation.  These  fignres, 
np  with  such  finish  and  precision,  appear  but  half  altVA. 
They  have  frozen  each  other  by  their  primness ;  and  your 
faculties  feel  the  numbing  eSects  of  the  atmosphere  the 
moment  yon  enter  it.  All  those  thoughts,  so  nimble  and 
so  apt  awhile  since,  have  disappeared — have  snddenly 
acquired  a  preternatural  power  of  eluding  yon.  If  yoa 
venture  a  remark  to  your  neighbour,  there  cornea  a  trito 
rejoinder,  and  there  it  ends.  No  subject  yoa  can  hit  apon 
ontlivee  half  a  dozen  sentcncos.  Nothing  that  is  said 
excitirs  any  real  interest  in  yoa ;  and  yon  feel  thai  all  yua 
say  is  listened  to  with  apathy,  fly  some  strange  magie, 
things  that  nsually  give  pleaanre  socm  to  have  lost  aU 
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talk,  you  torn  to  the  table^  and  find  that  the  book  of 
engravings  and  the  portfolio  of  photographs  are  as  flat  as 
the  conyersation.    Yon  are  fond  of  music.    Yet  the  singing, 
good  as  it  is,  70a  hear  with  utter  indifference;  and  say 
"Thank  you"  with  a  sense  of  being  a  profound  hypocrite. 
Wholly  at  ease  though  you  could  be,  for  your  own  part, 
you  find  that  your  sympathies  will  not  let  you.     You  see 
young  gentlemen  feeling  whether  their  ties  are  properly 
adjusted,  looking  vacantly  round,  and  considering  what 
they  shall  do  next.    You  see  ladies  sitting  disconsolately, 
waiting  for  some  one  to  speak  to  them,  and  wishing  they 
had  the  wherewith  to  occupy  their  fingers.     You  see  the 
hostess  standing  about  the  doorway,  keeping  a  factitious 
smile  on  her  face,  and  racking  her  brain  to  find  the  requisite 
nothings  with  which  to  greet  her  guests  as  they  enter. 
You  see  numberless  traits  of  weariness  and  embarrassment ; 
and,  if  you  have  any  fellow  feeling,  these  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  sense  of  discomfort.     The  disorder  is  catching ; 
and   do  what  you  will,   you  cannot  resist   the    general 
infection.     You  struggle  against  it ;  you  make  spasmodic 
efforts  to  be  lively ;  but  none  of  your  sallies  or  your  good 
stories  do  more  than  raise  a  simper  or  a  forced  laagh : 
intellect  and  feeling  are  alike  asphyxiated.     And  when,  at 
length,  yielding  to  your  disgust,  you  rush  away,  how  great 
is  the  relief  when  you  get  into  the  fresh  air,  and  see  the 
stars  !      How  you  "  Thank   God,  that's  over  1  "  and   half 
resolve  to  avoid  all  such  boredom  for  the  future  !     What, 
now,  is  the  secret  of  this  perpetual  miscarriage  and  dis- 
appointment f     Does  not  the  fault  lie  with  these  needless 
adjuncts — these  elaborate  dressings,  these  set  forms,  these 
expensive  preparations,  these  many  devices  and  arrange- 
ments that  imply  trouble   and   raise  expectation?     Who 
that  has  lived  thirty  years  in  the  world  has  not  discovered 
that  Pleasure  is  coy ;  and  must  not  be  too  directly  pursued, 
but  must  be  caught  unawares  ?    An  air  from  a  street-piano, 
heard  while  at  work,  will  often  gratify   more   than   the 
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choicest  music  played  at  a  concert  by  tte  most  aocomplishM 
musicians.  A  single  good  picture  seen  in  a  dealer's 
window,  may  give  keener  enjoymfnt  than  a  whole  exhi- 
bition gone  through  with  cac:ilogue  and  pencil.  By  tho 
time  we  have  got  ready  our  elaborate  app&rataa  by  which 
to  secui'e  happiness,  the  happiness  is  gone.  It  ia  too  aabtle 
to  be  contained  in  theae  receivers,  garnished  with  compli- 
ments, and  fenced  round  with  etiquette.  The  more  wo 
multiply  and  complicate  appliances,  the  more  certain  are 
we  to  drire  it  away.  The  reason  ia  patent  enough.  Tfac«e 
higher  emotinns  to  which  social  intercourse  ministers,  nre 
of  extrumely  complex  nature;  tJiey  conaeqnently  depend 
for  their  production  upon  rcry  numcrons  conditions;  the 
more  numerous  the  conditions,  the  greater  the  liability  that 
one  or  othir  of  them  will  not  be  fulfilled.  It  takes  a 
considerable  misfortune  to  destroy  appetite;  but  oordiol 
sympathy  with  those  aroand  may  bo  extinguished  by  a  look 
or  A  word.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  more  maltiplicd  tho 
unneMtnury  retiuirementa  with  which  social  ioterounrso  ia 
surronnded,  the  less  likely  are  its  pleasures  to  be  achieved. 
It  ia  difRcuit  enough  to  fulfil  continuously  all  the  etsimliah 
to  a  pleasurable  communion  with  others:  how  murb  more 
difficult,  then,  mast  it  be  continuously  to  fuliil  a  host  of 
non-eesenliaU  also  !  What  chance  in  there  of  getting  any 
genuine  response  from  the  lady  who  is  thinking  of  yonr 
stupidity  in  taking  her  in  to  dinner  on  the  wrong  arm  t 
How  are  yon  likely  to  have  agreeable  oouTerae  with  tha 
gontleman  who  is  fuming  internally  because  he  U  not 
placed  next  to  the  hostess  ?  Formalities,  familiar  as  they 
may  become,  necessarily  occupy  attention — ntHTCisaarily 
uult'ply  the  occaslima  for  mistjiko,  misuuders  tan  ding,  mad 
jralousy,  on  the  part  of  one  or  other — necessarily  diatraok 


nda  from   the  thoughts  and    feelinjfs  which  ahu 
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occupy  them — ^necessarily,  therefore,  subvert  those  o 
under  which  otUy  any  sterling  intercourse  is  to 
tidced,   is   the   fatal    mischief 
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eonventions  entail — a  miscluef  to  which  every  otJier  i 
secoodary.  Thoy  destroy  those  pleaanrea  which  they  pro 
te^aa  to  aubserve.  All  institntioiis  are  alike  iq  this,  t 
however  aseful,  and  iii"cdful  even,  they  originally  were,  they 
in  the  end  cease  to  be  so,  but  ofttn  btscome  detrimental. 
"Wliile  hamanity  ia  growing,  they  continue  fixed  ;  doily  get 
more  mechanical  and  nnvital;  and  by  and  by  tend  to 
strangle  what  they  before  preserved.  Old  fomis  of  govern- 
,nent  finally  grow  so  oppressive,  that  they  mnat  be  thrown 
off  even  at  the  risk  of  reigns  of  terror.  Old  creeds  end 
in  being  dead  formnlas,  which  no  longer  aid  bnt  distort 
and  arrest  the  general  mind;  while  the  Slate-cburehes 
administering  them,  come  to  be  instruments  for  HubsidJKing 
conservatism  and  repressing  progress.  Old  schemes  o£ 
edacation,  incarnated  in  public  schools  and  colleges,  ooit-_ 
tinne  filling  tlie  heads  of  new  generations  with  wliat  ha( 
become  relatively  useless  knowledge,  and,  by  conseqneocf 
excluding  knowledge  which  is  nseFul.  Not  an  organizatioif 
of  any  kind — political,  religions,  literary,  philanthropic — ^M 
bat  what,  by  its  ever- multiplying  regulations,  its  accumo-r 

iting   wealth,   its  yearly   addition    of    officers,   and    tba 

ping  into  it  of  patronage  and  party  feeling,  eventually 

iU  original  spirit,  and  sinks  into  a  lifeless  mechaniam,^ 

rurked  with  a  view  to  private  ends — a  mechanism  which 
Dot  merely  fails  of  it-n  first  purpose,  but  is  a  positive  hind- 
rance to  it.  Thus  is  it,  too,  wiih  social  usages.  We  read 
of  the  Chinese  that  they  have  "ponderous  ceremouieu 
tmnamilted  from  time  immemorial,"  which  make  social 
tnterconrse  a  burden.  The  conrt  forms  prescribed  by 
tnonarcha  for  their  own  exaltation,  have,  in  all  times  and 
plooes,  ended  in  consuming  the  comfort  of  their  lives. 
And  so  the  artificial  observances  of  the  dining-room  and 
D,  in  proportion  as  they  are  m^iny  and  strict,  ejEtingniali 
agreeable  commniiion  which  they  were  intended  to 
-e.     The  dislike  with  which  people  commonly  speak  of 

>ciety  that  is  "  formal,"  nnd  "stiff,"  «nd  "ceremonii 
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implies  a  general  recognition  of  this  fact ;  and  this  recoj^- 
nition  involves  the  inference  that  alt  nsagea  of  LehaTJour 
which  are  not  baaed  on  natural  requirements,  aro  injurioDs. 
That  these  conventions  defeat  their  own  enda  is  no  now 
aaaertion.  Swift.,  criticising  the  manners  of  hia  day,  »*j"»— 
"  Wise  men  are  often  mc-ro  uneasy  at  the  OTor-civility  of 
these  refiners  than  thej  could  possibly  be  in  the  convenax 
tion  of  peasants  and  mechanics." 

But  it  is  not  only  in  these  details  that  the  self-defeating, 
action  of  our  arrangements  is  traceable;  it  is  traceable  in 
the  very  substance  and  nature  of  them.  Our  social  intor- 
course,  as  commonly  managed,  is  a  mere  semblance  of  the 
reality  sought.  Wliat  is  it  that  wo  want  ?  Some  sympathetic 
converse  with  oar  fellow-creatures : — some  converse  that 
shall  not  be  mere  dead  words,  but  the  vehicle  of  living 
thoughts  and  fei^liugs — couverso  in  which  the  eyes  and  the 
face  shall  speak,  and  the  tones  of  the  voice  be  full  of  mean- 
ing— converse  wtiich  shall  make  us  feel  no  louger  aloi 
but  shall  draw  us  closer  to  others,  and  double  our 
emotions  by  adding  their's  to  them.  Who  ia  there 
has  not,  from  time  to  time,  felt  how  cold  and  flat  is  all  this 
talk  about  politics  and  science,  and  the  new  books  and  the 
new  men,  and  how  a  genuine  utterance  of  fell ow> f vol in^ 
outweighs  the  whole  of  it  t  Mark  the  words  of  Bacon  : — 
"  For  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery 
of  pictures,  and  talk  hut  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where  there  is 
no  love."  If  this  be  true,  then  it  is  only  after  acqaaintance 
has  grown  into  intimacy,  and  intimacy  has  ripened  into 
friendship,  that  the  real  communion  which  men  need 
becomes  possible.  A  rationally- formed  circle  must  consist 
almost  wholly  of  those  on  terms  of  familiarity  and  regard, 
with  but  one  or  two  strangers.  What  folly,  then,  underlies 
the  whole  system  of  our  gnuitl  dinners,  our  "  at  homes,"  onp 
evoning  partieii — crowds  made  up  of  many  who  never 
before,  mauy  who  just  bow  to  one  another,  manjr 
though  well  known  feel  mutnal  indiffercnco,  with  just  n 
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real  frien^B  lost  in  tlie  general  mass  1  You  ncoii  but  loolc 
mond  at  the  artificial  expressions  of  face,  to  see  at  once  how 
it  is.  All  have  their  die^ifiea  on ;  and  how  can  there  I 
sympathy  between  masks?  No  wonder  thnt  in  private  everyl 
one  exclaims  against  the  stapidttyof  these  gatherings.  Ntr 
ronder  that  hoEtesses  got  tbcm  up  rather  hcciiuse  they 
tJian  becauao  they  wish.  No  wonder  that  tlie 
BBTit«d  go  less  from  the  expectation  of  pleasure  than 
irom  fear  of  giving  offence.  The  whole  Uiing  is  an 
organizcKl  disappointment. 

And  then  note,  lastly,  that  in  this  case,  as   in  others, 

R  organization  inoperative  for  its  proper  purpose,  it  is 
ployed  for   cpiite  other   purposes.     What  is   the  usual 
a  pat  in  for  giving  and  attending  these  tedious  assem- 
» ?     "I  admit  that  tliey ore  dull  and  frivolous  enough," 
lies  every  man  to  yoor  criticisms ;  "  bat  then,  you  know, 
»  mast  keep  up  one's  connexions."     And  could  you  get 
from  his  wife  a  sincere  answer,  it  would  be — "  Like  you,  I 
am  sick  of  these  formal  parties;  but  then,  wo  must  get  our 
daaghtcrs   married."      The   one    knows   that    there  is   a 
profpaion  to  push,  a  business  to  extend  ;  or  parliamentary 
tafluenee,    or  county    patronage,    or   votes,    or    office,  to 
be    got :     position,   berths,    favoors,    profit.     The    other's 
thongbts  ran  upon  husbands  and  settlements,  wives  andJ 
dowries.     Worthless  for  their  ostensible  purpose  of  daily! 
bringintf    human  beings    into    pliiasurnhlo    relations  witJi  1 
bcb  otht^r,  theso  cumbrous  appliances  of  our  Bot;ial  inter- 
orit©  are  now  persevcringly  kept  in   action  with  a  view 
the    piMjuniary   and   matrimonial   results    which    they 
■dinx-tly  produce. 
1  "ftTw  then  shall  say  that  the  reform  of  our  system  i 

ances  ts  unimportant  ?  When  we  see  how  this  system  J 
B  fashiiinable  extravagance,  with  its  occasional  ruin — 
Ifaen  we  mark  how  greatly  ib  limits  the  amount  of  social 

)  among  the  leas  wealthy  classes — when  we 
infc   many  who  most   nc^d  to   I)l'  ili.-ici]>Iinod   by  mixirgJ 
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with  tbs  refined  are  drivea  away  by  it,  and  led  into  bntl 
conrses — when  we  connt  up  the  many  minor  evils  it  inflictii, 
the  extra  work  which  its  costliness  entails  on  all  pro- 
fessional and  mercantile  men,  the  damage  to  public  taste 
in  dress  and  decoration  by  the  setting  up  of  its  absurdities 
as  standards  for  imitation,  the  injury  to  health  indicated 
in  the  faces  of  its  devotees  at  the  close  of  the  London  se&son, 
the  mortality  of  milliners  and  the  like,  which  its  sudden 
exigencies  yearly  involve ; — and  when  to  all  those  we  add 
its  fatal  sin,  that  it  withers  up  and  kills  that  high  onjoy- 
ment  it  professedly  ministers  to — shall  we  not  conclndi 
to  rationalize  etiquette  and  fashion,  is  an  aim  yiulding 
few  in  urgency  ? 
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There  needs,  then,  a  protestantism  in  social  usages. 
Forms  which  have  ccasod  to  facilitate  and  have  become 
obstructive — have  to  be  swept  away.  Signs  sro  not 
wanting  that  some  change  is  at  band.  A  host  of  satirists, 
led  on  by  Thackeray,  have  long  been  engaged  in  bringing 
our  Bliam-restivitios,  and  oar  fashionable  follies,  into  con- 
tempt; and  in  their  candid  moods,  most  men  langh  at  the 
frivolities  with  whinh  they  and  the  world  in  gcucnU  are 
deluded.  Ridicule  has  always  been  a  revolutionary  agent. 
Institutions  that  have  lost  their  roots  in  men's  rrapoct  and 
faith  are  doomed ;  and  the  day  of  their  dissolution  la  not 
fur  off.  The  time  is  approaching,  then,  when  oar  system  (if 
social  observances  must  pass  through  some  crisis,  out  of 
which  it  will  come  purified  and  comparatively  simph 

How  this  crisis  will  bo  brought  about,  no  one  can 
Whether  by  the  continuancv  and  increase  of  indii 
protests,  or  whether  by  the  union  of  many  persons  for 
practice  and  diffusion  of  better  usages,  the  future 
can  decide.     The  intlueuce  of  dissentients  acting  without 
co-operation,   seems   inadequate,      Frownod    on    by   oon- 
formists,  sad  expostnlated  with  even  by  those  who 
BympathiKe  with  them ;  subject  to  petty  pereocattona^j 
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BniiblB  to  trace  any  benefit  produced  by  tbei'r  example 
tbey  are  apt,  one  by  one,  to  give  np  their  attempts  as 
bopelesa.  The  young  convention-breaker  eventually  finds 
that  he  pays  too  heavily  for  his  nonconfoi-mity.  Hating, 
for  example,  everything  that  bears  about  it  any  renanant 
of*  servility,  he  determines,  in  the  ardour  of  his  indepen- 
dence, that  he  will  uncover  to  no  one.  But  what  he  means 
simply  as  a  general  protest,  he  finds  that  ladies  interpret 
into  >  personal  disrespect.  In  other  cases  his  conrago 
fails  bim.  Such  of  his  nn conventionalities  as  can  be  attri- 
bated  only  to  eccentricity,  he  has  no  qualms  about;  for,  on 
the  whole,  he  feels  rather  complimented  than  otherwise  in 
being  considered  a  disregarder  of  public  opinion.  Gut 
when  they  are  liable  to  be  put  down  to  ignorance,  to  ill- 
breeding,  or  to  poverty,  he  becomes  a  coward.  However 
clearly  the  recent  innovation  of  eating  some  kinds  of  fish 
with  Icnife  and  fork  proves  the  fork- and- broad  practice  to 
have  bad  little  but  caprice  for  its  basis,  yet  he  dares  not 
wholly  ignore  that  practice  while  fashion  partially  main- 
tains it.*  Though  he  thinks  that  a  silk  handkerchief 
quite  as  appropriate  for  drawing-room  use  as  a  whil 
cambric  one,  he  is  not  altogether  at  ease  in  acting  ont 
opinion.  Then,  too,  he  begins  to  perceive  that  hia  resisi 
ance  to  prescription  brin^  round  disadvantageous  results 
which  he  had  not  calculated  upon.  He  hftd  expected  that 
it  would  save  him  from  a  great  deal  of  social  intorcourse 
of  a  frivolous  kind — that  it  would  offend  the  silly  people, 
but  not  the  sensible  people;  and  so  would  serve  as  a  self- 
acting  test  by  which  those  worth  knowing  would  he  sepa- 
rated from  those  cot  worth  knowing.  But  the  silly  people 
prove  to  be  BO  greatly  in  the  majority  that,  by  offending 
them,  he  closes  against  himself  nearly  all  the  avenues 
jngh  which  the  sensible  people  arc  to  be  reached.  Thus 
fiads,  that  hia  nonconformity  is  frequently  misiutcr- 
!t«d ;  that  there  are  but  few  directions  in  which  he  dares 
This  WM  written  before  the  inltodaotion  ol  silter  lish-kniTef. 
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to  carry  it  consistently  oat;  thnt  the  disadvantt^es  it 
entails  are  greater  thim  he  ao tici puled ;  and  that  ttii> 
chances  of  hia  doing  any  good  aro  very  remote.  Hcoca  ha  . 
gradually  losoa  rcsolntion,  and  lapsps,  stop  by  step,  into  t 
ordinary  routine  of  ol)servanoea. 

Abortive  as  indiviiliml  prutt'sta  thus  generally  torn  oo^  * 
it  may  possibly  bo  that  nothinj^  effectual  will  bo  dono  until 
there  arises  some  organized  resistance  to  thta  inrisible 
despotism,  by  wliich  our  modes  and  habits  are  dictated. 
It  may  hiippcn,  that  the  government  of  Manners  and 
Fashion  will  be  rendered  lesa  tyrannical,  as  the  political  and 
religious  governments  have  been,  by  some  antagonistic 
union.  Alike  in  Church  and  State,  men's  first  emanci- 
pations from  Gxcensoa  of  restriction  wore  achieved  by 
niinibcrs,  bound  together  by  a  common  creed  or  a  common 
political  faith.  What  remained  undone  while  there  wero 
but  individual  schismatics  or  rebels,  was  eSecled  whea 
there  came  to  be  many  acting  in  concert.  It  is  tolerably 
clear  tbat  these  earliest  instalments  of  freedom  could  nut 
have  been  obtained  in  any  other  way ;  for  so  long  aa  the 
focling  of  personal  independence  was  weak  and  the  rule 
strong,  there  conid  never  have  been  a  suHicient  nombor  of 
separate  dissentients  to  produce  the  desired  reeulcs.  Only 
in  these  later  times,  daring  which  the  secular  and  spirituul 
controls  have  bti^n  growing  leso  coercive,  and  the  tendency 
towards  individual  liberty  greater,  has  it  become  possible 
for  smaller  and  smnller  sects  and  partJua  to  light  against 
trstablisbed  creeds  and  laws;  until  now  men  may  safvly 
stand  even  alone  in  their  antagonism.  The  failure  ^ 
individuid  annoonformity  to  customs,  snggesta  that  tut 
analogous  series  of  cbanges  may  have  to  be  gone  through 
in  this  case  also.  It  is  true  tbat  the  Ux  n^m  acrif<la  diSiirs 
from  the  lex  trripla  m  this,  tliat,  being  unwritti-n,  it  is 
more  readily  altered;  and  that  it  has,  from  timu  to  tiinu, 
been  C[uielty  ameliorated.  NeverthcU'ss,  we  sliall  find  that 
the  analogy  holds  substautially  good.     For  la  this  case,  •• 
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in  the  otliers^  the  essential  revolution  is  not  the  snbstitnting 
of  any  one  set  of  restraints  for  any  other,  but  the  limiting 
or  abolishing  the  authority  which  prescribes  restraints. 
Jast  as  the  fandamental  change  inaugurated  by  the 
Reformation,  was  not  a  superseding  of  one  creed  by 
another,  but  an  ignoring  of  the  arbiter  who  before  dictated 
creeds — ^just  as  the  fundamental  change  which  Democracy 
long  ago  commenced,  was  not  from  this  particular  law  to 
that,  but  from  the  despotism  of  one  to  the  freedom  of  all ; 
so,  the  parallel  change  yet  to  be  wrought  out  in  this 
supplementary  govemment  of  which  we  are  treating,  is  not 
the  replacing  of  absurd  usages  by  sensible  ones,  but  the 
dethronement  of  that  power  which  now  imposes  our  usages, 
and  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  individuals  to  choose 
their  own  usages.  In  rules  of  living,  a  West-end  clique  is 
our  Pope ;  and  we  are  all  papists,  with  but  a  mere  sprink- 
ling of  heretics.  On  those  who  decisively  rebel,  comes 
down  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  with  its  long 
catalogue  of  disagreeable  and,  indeed,  serious  consequences. 
The  liberty  of  the  subject  asserted  in  our  constitution,  and 
ever  on  the  increase,  has  yet  to  be  wrested  from  this 
subtler  tyranny.  The  right  of  private  judgment,  which 
our  ancestors  wrung  from  the  church,  remains  to  be 
claimed  from  this  dictator  of  our  habits.  Or,  as  before 
said,  to  free  us  from  these  idolatries  and  superstitious 
conformities,  there  has  still  to  come  a  protestantism  in 
social  usages.  Parallel,  therefore,  as  is  the  change  to  be 
wrought  out,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  may  be 
wrought  out  in  an  analogous  way.  That  influence  which 
solitary  dissentients  fail  to  gain,  and  that  perseverance 
which  they  lack,  may  come  into  existence  when  they  unite. 
That  persecution  which  the  world  now  visits  upon  them 
from  mistaking  their  nonconformity  for  ignorance  or  dis- 
respect, may  diminish  when  it  is  seen  to  result  from 
principle.  The  penalty  which  exclusion  now  entails  may 
disappear  when  they  become   numerous  enough  to  form 
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visiting  circles  of  their  own.  And  when  a  eaccessrul  etanfl 
liRs  been  made,  and  the  brunt  of  the  oppositiun  has  pass4^ii, 
thftt  large  amount  of  secret  dislike  to  oar  obserrauceti 
wbicb  now  pervades  society,  may  manifest  itself  with 
Bofficient  power  to  effect  the  desired  emancipation. 

Whether  such  will  be  the  process,  time  alone  can  docidc. 
That  community  of  origin,  growth,  supremacy,  and  deca- 
dence, which  we  have  found  among  all  kinds  of  govern- 
ment, suggests  a  community  in  modes  of  change 
On  the  other  hand,  Katiire  often  performs  substani 
similar  operations,  in  ways  appitrentiy  diOerent.  Hi 
those  details  can  never  be  foretold. 


ivem- 
itial^^l 


Meanwhile,  let  ns  glance  at  the  conclusions  that  have 
been  reached.  On  the  one  side,  government,  originally 
one,  and  afterwards  subdivided  for  the  better  fulfilucut  of 
its  function,  must  be  considered  as  having  ever  been,  in  all 
its  branches — political,  religions,  and  ceremonial — bene- 
ficial; and,  indeed,  absolutely  necessary.  On  the  other 
side,  gorernment,  under  all  its  forms,  must  be  regarded  as 
subserving  an  ofBce,  made^  needful  by  the  unfitness  of 
aboriginal  humanity  for  social  lifo;  and  the  Buccessive 
diminutions  of  its  coercivencas  in  State,  in  Church,  and  iu 
-Custom,  must  be  looked  upon  accompanying  the  increasing 
adaptation  of  humanity  to  its  conditions.  To  complete  the 
conception,  there  requires  to  be  borne  in  mind  the  third  tact, 
that  tho  genesis,  the  maintenance,  and  the  decline  of  all 
govcmmonts,  however  named,  are  alike  brought  about  by 
the  humanity  to  be  controlled;  from  which  may  be  drawn  the 
inference  that,  on  the  average,  restrictions  oF  every  kind 
cannot  last  much  longer  than  they  are  wanted,  and  cannot 
bo  destroyed  much  faster  than  they  onght  to  be.  Socivly, 
in  all  its  developments,  undergoes  the  process  of  exuviation. 
These  old  forms  which  it  snccessively  throws  ufT,  have  all 
been  ODce  Titally  united  with  it — have  severally  served  w  _ 

)  protective  envelopes  within  which  a  highc 
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was  being  erolved.  They  are  cast  aside  only  when  they 
become  hindrances— only  when  some  inner  and  better 
envelope  has  been  formed;  and  they  bequeath  to  us  all  that 
there  was  in  them  of  good.  The  periodical  abolitions  of 
tyrannical  laws  have  left  the  administration  of  justice  not 
only  nninjared^  bat  pnrified.  Dead  and  buried  creeds 
have  not  carried  with  them  the  essential  morality  they 
contained,  which  still  exists,  nncontaminated  by  the  sloughs 
of  superstition.  And  all  that  there  is  of  justice  and 
kindness  and  beanty,  embodied  in  our  cumbrous  forms  of 
etiquette,  will  live  perennially  when  the  forms  themselves 
haye  been  forgotten* 


i 
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[  FtVff  puhlhhed  in  the  Edinburgh  Oeriew  for  Oetobtr  185i.]  1 


BeuKrERS  in  the  iotriDsio  virtaea  of  political  forms,  migj 
draw  im  instructive  lesson  from  the  politios  of  our  railwan 
It  there  needs  b  eonclnsive  proof  that  the  most  carefall^ 
framed  constitiitious  are  worthless,  unless  they  be  emboc' 
ineiits  of  the  popular  character — if  there  needs  a  conclaun 
proof,  that  governmental  arrange meuts  in  advance  of  I 
time  will  inevitably  lapse  into  congrnity  with  the  tim 
auch  proof  may  be  fonnd  over  and  over  again  repeated  S 
the  current  hiatory  qf  joint-stock  enterprises.  A: 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  administrations  of  oar  pub] 
rompanios  are  aliaost  purely  democratic.  The  representaliro 
itystem  is  carried  out  in  them  with  scarcely  a  cht-ck. 
Shareholders  elect  their  directors,  directors  their  chairman; 
there  is  an  annual  retirement  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
members  of  the  board,  giving  facilities  for  snporsediDg 
tliem  ;  and,  by  this  moans,  tlm  whole  ruling  body  may  b« 
changed  in  periods  varying  from  three  to  five  years.  Yet, 
not  only  are  the  characteristic  vices  of  our  political  M>t« 
reproduced  in  each  of  these  mcrcnntilo  corporations— «orm 
cvon  in  an  intonsvr  degrct^— but  the  verj'  form  of  govci 
mont,  while  remuning  nominally  demooratio,  is  substAntia 
BO  remodelled  as  to  become  a  miniature  of  our  i 
constitution.    The  direction,  ceasing  to  fulfil  its  theory  aa  d 
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coudclI  formed  of  members  who  possess  eqnal  powers,  f 
ander  tbe  control  of  some  one  member  of  superior  cunning 
will,  or  wealth,  to  whom  the  majority  become  so  Bubordinat^ 
that  the  decision  on  every  question  depends  on  the  course 
he  takes.  Proprietors,  instead  of  constoutlj  exercising 
their  fmnchise,  allow  it  to  become  on  all  ordinary  ocoasiona 
Vb  dead  letter.  Retiring  directors  are  so  habitnally  re-electec 
>at  opposition,  and  have  bo  great  a  power  of  insurind 

■  tlieir  own  election  when  opposed,  that  the  board  becomel 

-actically  a  close  body ;   and  it  ia  only  when  the  mis- 

(oTernincnt  grows  extreme  cnongh  to  produce  a  revolu- 

iotmry  agitation  among  the  shareholders,  that  any  change 

nn  be  effected.     Thus,  a  mixture  of  the  monarchic,  th^ 

irietocnitic,  aud  the  democratic  elements,  is  repeatitd  v 

nucb  modifications  only  as  the  circumstances  involve.     Th 

modofl  of  action,  too,  are  substautitilly  the  same ;  save  i 

that   the    copy   outruns   tlie   original.      Throats  < 

pesignntion,  which  ministries  hold  out  in  extreme  easel 

are   commonly   made   by   raiIwny>boards  to  stjive  off  did 

agrveable  inquiries.     By  no  means  regarding  themselves  s 

servants  of  the  shareholders,  directors  rebel  against  dictatioi 

xjm  them;  and  construe  any  amendment  to  their  proposal 

Into  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.    At  half-yearly  meeting! 

^agreeable  criticisms  and  objections  are  met  by  the  chairMa 

■an  with  the  remark,  that  if  the  Bhariholders  cannot  trust 

bis  colleagues  and  himac-lf,  they  had  better  choose  others. 

With  roost,  this  assumption  of  offended  dignity  tells ;  and, 

nndor  fear  that  the  company's  interests  may  suffer  from 

any  disturbance,  measures  quite  at  variance  with  the  wishes 

f  ths  proprietary  are  allowed  to  be  carried.     The  parallel 

it)Id«  yet  fnrtber.   If  it  be  true  of  national  admin  is  I  rations, 

|ha(  those  in  power  have  the  support  of  public  employrni 

ia   sot   less   tAe  of  incorporated  companies,  that  th^_ 

ifirectors  aro  aided  by  the  ofBcials  in  their  struggles  witJ 

diarebolders.     If,  in  limea  past,  there  have  been  ministri^ 

fcho  spent  public  money  to  secnre  piirty  ends;  there  are,  b 
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tiraea  present,  railwny-boards  who  nse  the  funds  of  the 
fill  are  lioldera  to  defeat  the  ahareholders.  Nay,  even  in 
detail,  the  aimilarity  is  maintained.  Like  their  prototype, 
joint-stock  companies  hava  their  pxpensiva  electioa  ( 
tests,  managed  by  election  committees,  employing  elects 
ngente  ;  they  hare  their  canvassing  with  its 
illegitimate  accompaniments;  they  have  their  occasional 
manuFacture  of  fraodulent  votes.  And,  as  a  general  result, 
that  cUss- legislation,  which  has  been  habitually  charged 
against  statesmen,  is  now  habilnally  displayed  in  tho 
proceedings  of  tho^e  trading  associations :  constituted 
though  they  are  on  purely  representative  principles. 

These  last  assertions  will  surprise  not  a  few.  Tho 
general  public  who  never  see  a  rail  way- journal,  and  who 
skip  tho  reports  of  half-yearly  meetings  which  ttppear  in 
the  daily  papers,  are  under  the  impression  that  disbonestiex 
like  lliose  gigantic  ones  so  notorious  during  tho  mania,  are 
DO  longer  committed.  They  do  not  forget  tho  doings  of 
stags  and  stock-jobbers  and  runaway-directors.  They 
remember  how  men-of-straw  held  shares  amounting  to 
£100,000,  and  even  £200,000;  how  namerons  diri'CtoratM- _ 
were  filled  by  the  same  persons — one  having  »  bo 
twenty-three  boards;  how  eubscription-contraota 
made  up  with  signatures  bonght  at  lOa  and  even  4^  t 
and  porters  and  errand-boys  mode  themselves  liable  t 
£30,000  and  £40,000  a-piece.  They  can  narrate  hoi 
boards  kept  their  books  in  cipher,  made  false  registriai 
nnd  refrained  from  recording  their  proceedings  in  minnt 
books ;  how  in  one  company,  half- a-mil lion  of  oapital  t 
put  down  to  unreal  names;  how  in  another,  directors 
bought  for  account  more  shares  than  they  issued,  and  bo 
forced  up  the  price ;  and  how  in  many  others,  they  re- 
purchased for  the  company  their  owb  shares,  paying 
themselves  with  tho  depositors'  money.  Bot,  though  more 
or  less  aware  of  th«  iniquities  which  have  been  practised, 
tbe  generality  thiuk  of  them  solely  as  the  acuorapoiuiiMnita 
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of  babble  schemes.     More  recent  enterpriaea  tbej"  know 
have  beea  bond  jiJe  ones,  mostly  carried  out  by  old-estal 
Itshed  compRnies ;  nod  knowing  this,  they  do  not 
that  in    the    getting-np  of   branch    lines    and  cstenaioni 
there  are  chicaneries  near  akin  to  those  of  Capel  Conrt; 
and  quite  as  disastroas  in  their  nltimate  rusultB.    Associat- 
ing the  ideas  of  wealth  and  respectability,  and  habitnally 
Daing  respectability  as  synonymous  with  morality,  it 
to  them  incredible  that  many  of  the  large  capitalists  and 
men  of  station  who  admiaister  railway  affairs,  should  be 
guilty  of  indirectly  enriching   themselves  at  the  expense 
I  of  their  constitnonts.     True,  they  occasionally  met-t  with 

report  disclosing  some  enormous  fraud ;   or  road 
J  Times    leader,   characterising    directorial    acts    in    tei 
^  which  are  held  libellous.     But  they  regard  the  cases  thi 
broDght  to  light  as  entirely  exceptional ;  and,  under  thi 
feeling  of  loyalty  which  ever  idealises  men  in  authorityJ 
they  constantly  tend  towards  the  conviction,  if  not 
directtjrs  ciin  do  no  wrong,  yet  that  they  are  very  unlikely  to 
do  wrong. 

A  history  of  railway  management  and  railway  intrigue, 
.  iowever,  wonid  qoickly  undeceive  them.     In  such  a  history, 
I  the  tricks   of  projectors  and   the  mysteries  of  the  share- 
market  would  occupy  less  space  than  the  analysis  of  the 
multiform  difhonesties  which  have  been  committed  since 
IS43,  and  the  genesis  of  that  elaborate  system  of  tactics  by 
which  companies  are  betrayed  into  ruinous  nndertakiu] 
which  benefit  the  few  at  the  cost  of  the  many.     Such 
history  would  not  only   have  to  detail  the  doings  of  tl 
personage  famed  for  "  making  things  pleasant ;  "  nor  woul( 
it  have  merely  to  add  the  misdeeds  of  his  colleagues;  but 
it  would  have  to  describe  the  kindred  corruptness  of  other 
railway  administrations.     From  the  published  rtport  of  an 
i.JDrestigation- commit  toe,  it  would  be  shown  how,  ur>t  many 
■veara  since,  the  directors  of  one  of  oar  lines  allotted  among 
Vtbemselves  15,000  non  shiirea  then  at  a  premium  iu  the. 
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market ;  how  to  pay  tho  deposits  od  tliese  shares  they  nsr^ 
the  company's  funds;  and  how  one  of  their  number  thua 
accommodated  himHclf  in  mrcting  both  drpnsila  and  calls 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  £80.000.  Wo  should  read  in 
it  of  one  railway  chairman  who,  with  the  secretary's  con- 
nivance, rotaiued  shares  exceeding  a  c[nart«r  of  a  million 
in  amount,  intending  to  claim  them  as  his  allotment  if 
tboy  rosti  to  a  premium ;  and  who,  aa  thoy  did  nut  do 
so,  loft  them  as  nnissued  shnrea  on  the  hands  of  th« 
proprietors,  to  their  vast  lo?g.  We  should  also  rcail 
in  it  of  directors  who  niade  loans  to  themselves  oat  of 
tho  company's  floating  balances  at  a  low  rate  of  intere 
when  the  market  rate  was  high  ;  and  who  paid  thomselfi 
larger  salaries  thou  those  assigned :  entering  the  diSor 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  ledger  under  the  ht^  ( 
"  petty  disburaemeuts."  There  would  be  a  description  I 
the  manoeuvres  by  which  a  delinquent  board,  under  impcai 
ing  investigation,  pets  a  favoorable  committee  cominatei 
"  a  whitewashing  committee."  There  would  be  docnmca 
showing  that  tho  proxies  enabling  boards  to  carry  c 
measures,  have  in  some  cases  been  obtained  by  gnrblJ 
BtAti'inents ;  and,  again,  that  proxies  given  for  a  spociSi 
porpose  have  been  used  for  other  pnrposes.  One  of  < 
companies  would  bo  proved  to  have  projetrtod  a  line,  si^vi 
AS  a  fcodor,  for  which  it  obtjiined  sharuhuldera  by  oBerin^iJ 
guaranteed  dividend,  which,  though  understood  by  the  pubi 
to  be  DDCondilionnl,  was  really  contingent  upon  a  conditiol 
not  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  The  managers  of  another  oompan/ 
would  be  oonvictt'd  of  having  oarrii-d  party  measures  by  tbv 
aid  of  preferonce-sharea  standing  in  the  names  of  statioB- 
mastors ;  and  of  being  aided  by  the  proxies  of  the  aeoretary'a 
children  too  young  to  write. 

That  tho  corniplionB  here  glanced  at  are  not  exceptioi 
evils,  but  result  from  some  deep-seated  vice  in  oar  syst 
I  of  railway-govemment,  ia  sufBciently  proved  by  the  tm 
[  that  notwithstanding  the  fntlhig  of  mil  way-dividends  j 
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duced  by  the  extension  policy,  that  policy  has  been  year 
after  year  continued.     Does  any  tradesman,  who,  having 
enlarged    his    shop,    finds    a   proportionate    diminution    in 
hia   rate  of  profits,  go  on,  crcn   ander  the  fitimnlus   of 
competition,  making  further   enlargements  at  the  risk  of 
further  diminutions  ?     Does  any  merchant,  however  strong 
his  desire  to  take  away  an  opponent's  markets,  make  succes- 
sive mortgages  on  his  capital,  and  pay  for  each  enm  thus 
raised  a  higher  interest  than  he  gains  by  trading  with  it? 
Yet  this  course,  bo  absnrd  that  no  one  would  insult  a  private! 
\  iDdividoai  by  asking  him  to  follow  it,  is  the  course  whic&l 
bailway-boartls,  at   me»ting  after  meeting,  persuade  theirfl 
■RicnU  to  pursue.     Since  1815,  when  the  dividends  of  our 
^bsding    lines  ranged  from  8    to  10  per  cent.,  they  have, 
^■otwithstanding  an  ever-growing  traffic,  fallen  from  10  per 
Htint.  to  5,  from  8  to  4,  from  9  to  3| ;  and  yet  the  system  J 
Jp    extensioQE,    lenses*,    and    guarantees,    notoriously    thai 
Ibnse  of  tliis,  has  been  year  by  year   persevered   in.     Isfl 
■Bu-re  not  something  needing  explanation  here — something  * 
^kore  than  the  world  is  allowed  to  see?     If  there  be  any  ^ 
Hkie  to  whom  the  broad  fact  of  obstinute   persistence   iftj 
^pspTOfitable  expenditure  does  not  alone  carry  the  convictioiiH 
^bat  sinister  iniliiences  are  at  work,  let  him  read  the  seductiv^l 
Htatements  by  which  sbarebolders  are  led  to  authorise  neiW 
Hirojectfi,  and  then  comp.ire  these  with  the  proved  rosnlts^ 
^Etet  him  look  at  the  estimated  cost,  anticipated  traSic,  andfl 
Hftleulated  dividend  on  some  prt>posed  branch  line;  let  him  ■ 
^Ebscrvo  bow  the  proprietary  beforo  whom  the  scheme  is  laid, 
^BQ  induced  to  approve  it  as  promising  a  fair  return ;  and 
^■ten  let  hini  contemplate,  in  the  resulting  depreciation  of 
^bock,  the  extent  of  their  loss.     Is  there  any  avoiding  the 
^■ifcTcnce  r    Railway- shareholders  can  never  have  habitually 
Iprted  for  new  undertakings  which  they  knew  would  be  in--- 
^nrioDS  to  them.    Every  one  knows,  however,  that  these  nein 
Bndertakings  have   almost  uniformly  proved  injurious   txM 
^bcm.    Obviously,  therefore,  raiiway-shnrcl.nl  Jire  have  bce^| 
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continna,lly  deludt^d  hj  false  representatioDS.  The  only 
possible  escape  from  this  conclusioii  is  in  tbe  belief  tli»t 
boards  and  ihuir  officers  have  been  tbemselves  deceived 
and  were  the  discrcpaucies  between  promisca  and  rest 
occasional  only,  there  would  bo  gronmls  for  this  li 
interpretation.  But  to  suppose  that  a  railway-^ rem i 
should  repeatedly  make  such  mistakes,  and  yet  gain  no 
Triadom  from  disastrous  experiences — should  aftpr  a  dozen 
disappointments  again  mislead  half-yearly  meetings  by 
bright  anticipations  into  dark  realities,  and  all  in  good 
faith  —  taxes  credulity  somewhat  too  far.  Even,  then, 
were  there  no  demonstrated  iniquitiea  to  rouse  snspiciuD, 
we  think  that  the  continnous  depreciation  in  the  ralae 
of  rail  way- stock,  the  determined  perseverance  of  boards  in 
the  policy  which  has  produced  this  depreciation,  and  the 
proved  nntrnth  of  the  statements  by  which  they  have 
induced  shareholders  to  sanction  this  policy,  would  of 
themselves  sufBco  to  show  the  vicionsncaa  of  railway* 
administration. 

That  the  existing  evils,  and  the  causes  conspiring  to 
prodiice  them,  may  be  better  understood,  it  will  be 
to  glance  at  the  mode  in  which  the  system  of  extei 
grew  up.  Kurlicst  among  the  inceutivea  to  it  was  a  f« 
of  rivalry.  Even  while  yet  their  main  tinea  were  nnfinii 
a  contest  for  supremacy  aroso  between  our  two  gm 
companies.  ITiis  presently  generated  a  confirmed  ftni 
ism;  and  the  same  impulse  which  in  election  oontosts 
sometimes  entailed  the  squandering  of  a  fortnne  to  gain  a 
victory,  has  Iflrgely  aided  to  make  each  of  these  great  riraJa 
submit  to  repeated  sacrifices  rather  than  be  beaten.  Fends 
of  like  oatnre  are  in  other  cases  perpetually  prompting 
boards  to  make  aggressions  on  each  other's  territories— 
every  attack  on  the  one  side  leading  to  a  reprisal  on 
other ;  and  so  violent  is  the  hostility  occasionally  prodi 
that  directors  might  be  pointed  out  whose  Totea  are  w! 
determined  by  the  desire  to  be  revi-nged  on  their  oppom 
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I  Among  tLe  first  metlioda  naed   bj  leading  companies  to 
ItreDgthen  themstlveB  and  weaken  tlioir  competitors,  waa 
^e  leasing  or  purcbaae  of  snbordinate  neighbouring  lines. 
bf  conrae  tliosa  to  whom  overtures  were  made,  obtained 
bids  from  both  sides  j  and  it  natorally  resulted  that  the 
Erst  sales  thus  eSected,  being  at  prices  far  above  the  real 
valnes,  brought  great  profits  to  the  sellers.    Whatresultedl 
A.  few  recurrences  of  this  proceeding,  made    it  clear  to 
^^^quick-wilted  specnlators,  that  constmcting  lines  so  circum- 
^^^Btanced  as  to  be  bid  for  bj  competing  companies,  would  be 
^^^L  lucrative  policy.     Shareholders  who  had  once  pocketed 
^PEtliese  large  and  easilj-made  gains,  were  eager  to  repeat  ths 
^      procesa ;  and  cast  about  for  districts  in  which  it  might  be 
done.     Even  the  directors  of  the  companies  by  whom  these 
^^^ligh  prices  were  given,  wore  under  the  temptation  to  aid  in 
^^■Ihis ;  for  it  was  manifest  to  them  that  by  obtaining  a  larger 
^^Bnterest  in  any  such  new  undertaking  than  they  possessed 
^^B|n  the  purcbasing  company,  and  by  using  their  iuQuence  in 
the  purchasing  company  to  obtain  a  good  price  or  guarantee 
for  the  new  undertaking,  a   great   advantage   would   be 
gained.    That  this  motive  baa  been  largely  operative,  rail- 
way history  abundantly  proves.     Once  commenced,  sundry 
other   influences  conspired  to   etimulate   this   making   of 
feeders  and  extensions.    The  non-closure  of  capital-accounts 
rendered  possible  tho  "  cooking  "  of  dividends,  which  waa 
at  ooe  period  carried  to  a  great  extent.     Expenditure  that 
■  ahoald  have  been  charged  against  revenue  was  charged 
rai oat  capital ;  works  and  rolling  stock  were  allowed  to  go 
(paired,  or  insufficient  additions  made  to  them,  by  which 
B  the  carrent  expenses  were  rendered  delusively  small ; 
long-credit  agreements  with  contractors  permitted  sundry 
isbnrsements  Ihut  had  virtually  been  made,  to  bo  kept  out 
)  acconnla;  and  thus  the  net  returns  were  mode  to 
kppcar   greater   than    they   really   were.     fJaturally   new 
undertakings  put  before  the  moneyed  world  by  companies 
irhose  stock  and  dividends  had  been  thus  artificially  raise*],. 
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were  rrcvind  witli  proportionate  faronr.  tJndor  tbe  pres- 
tige of  their  parentage  their  shares  came  out  «t  biifh  pre- 
mtnms,  Imnjfing  large  profits  to  the  pn>jcvlnrH.  TUo  lunA. 
WW  BOOH  t«keti ;  uid  it  presently  became  an  Kittthlis 
poU^,  nader  the  aaspicra  of  a  prospentv  either  real 
mode,  to  g^  up  these  subsidiary  lines — "  catvea," 
were  called  in  the  slang  of  the  initialed — and  to  traffic  in 
the  prvmiums  their  eharva  commanded.  Meanwhile  had 
been  developing,  a  secondary  set  of  ioBnencea  which  t 
conbribated  to  foster  onwise  enti-rprises ;  namely,  the  I 
nes9  interests  of  the  lawyers,  engineers,  eon  tractors,  i 
others  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  railway 
straction.  The  ways  of  getting  np  and  carrying  Dew 
schemes,  could  not  fail,  in  the  coarse  of  years,  to  become 
familiar  to  all  concerned;  and  there  coald  not  fail  to  { 
np  among  them  a  syGtem  of  concerted  tactics  for  aohiefj 
their  common  end.  Thus,  partly  from  the  joaloaay  of  r 
boards,  partly  from  the  greediness  of  Bharultolders  in  poi 
chased  lines,  partly  from  the  dishonest  acfa<-mliigx  of  direc- 
tors, partly  from  the  manoenvrea  of  those  whoso  occupation 
it  is  to  carry  out  the  projects  legally  authorized,  partly,  and 
perhaps  mainly,  from  the  delusive  appearance  of  prostperity 
maintained  by  many  eatablished  companies,  there  came  tfa« 
wild  speculations  of  lSi\  and  181.^.  The  consequent  dia- 
asters,  while  Ihcy  pn^tty  well  destroyed  the  last  of  tbeae 
incentives,  left  the  rest  much  as  they  were.  Though  the 
painfully-undeceived  public  hare  ceased  to  aid  aa  they  oon 
did,  the  various  private  interests  that  had  grows  op  bars 
since  been  working  together  as  before — have  developed 
their  methods  of  co-operation  into  still  more  complex  and 
subtle  forma;  and  are  even  now  daily  thrusting  uufortunato 
shnrelioldfra  into  losing  undertakings. 

Bvfure  proceediug  to  annlyae  the  existing  state  of  thingx, 
however,  wo  wonld  have  it  clearly  unden>toud  that  we  do 
not  suppOM  those  implicated  to  bo  on  (^  aierage  morally 
lower  tluui  the  community  at  Uirgr.     Men  takin  at  randi 
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from  any  class,  would,  in  all  probability,  bebave  much  ifl 
the  same  way  when  placE^d  in  like  positions.  There  kiC 
snqneKtionably  directors  grossly  disbonest.  Unquestionabh 
~  3  there  are  others  whose  stani^ard  of  honour  la  far  highef 
lian  Ihnt  of  most  persons.  And  for  the  remainder,  thog 
,  donhtless,  »s  good  lis  the  mass.  Of  the  etigineert 
u-liamentary  agonts,  lawyers,  contractors,  and  othei 
loucemed,  it  may  be  admittod  that  though  custom  ha4 
indoccd  laxity  of  principle,  yet  they  would  be  liarslilyr 
hidgcd  were  the  transactions  which  may  be  recorded 
rainst  them,  used  as  tests.  Those  who  do  not  see  how  in 
lliesfl  iuTolved  uSairs,  bad  deeds  may  be  wrought  oat  by 
wen  not  correspondingly  bad,  will  readily  do  ao  on  con- 
flidering  all  the  conditions.     In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 

miliar  fact  that  the  corporate  conscience  is  inf oiiur  to  the _ 
hidiridaal  conscience — that  a  body  of  men  will  commit  a 
pint  Act,  that  which  each  one  of  tbem  would  shrink  fron^fl 
lid  he  feci  personally  responsible.    And  it  may  be  romnrkei 
bat   not   only  is  the  conduct  of  a  corporate  body  tlm 
mparatively  lax,  but  also  the  conduct  litwanh  one.    The 
I  ever  a  roore  or  less  distinct  perception,  that  a 
tckvd  company  scarcely  feels  what  would  be  ruinous  to  i 
^rate  person;  and  this  perception  is  in  constant  operatioi 
I  all  railway-boards  and  their  emp/oyw,  as  well  as  on  i ' 
ntractors,  landowners,   and   others  concerned :  leadit 
I  to  show  u  want  of  principle  foreign  to  their  general! 
ilchavionr.     Again,  the  indirectness  and  remoteness  of  tin 
rila  produced,  greatly  weaken  the  restraints  on   wrongJ 
Men's  actions  are  proximately  caused  by  mcntalg 
rpresenlations  of  the  results  to  be  anticipated ;' and  th( 
sioDS  coma   to,  largely  depend  on  the  vividuows  i 
phicb  these  results  can  l)e  imagined,    A  consequence,  goo< 
'  bod,  that  is  immediate   and    clearly    npprehended,   im 
I  conduct   far  more   potently  than  a  consequenoi 
t  has  to  be  traced  through  a  long  chain  of  actions  oi^ 
),  and,  as  eventually  reached,  is  not  a  particular  and] 
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readily  conceivable  one,  but  a  general  and  vngae]y  con- 
ceivable one.  Hence,  in  railway  alTairs,  a  questionable 
shftre-transBction,  an  exorbitant  charge,  a  proceeding  which 
brings  great  individual  advantage  without  apparently 
injuring  any  one,  and  which,  even  il  traced  to  its  ultimate 
results,  can  bnt  very  circuitously  affect  unknown  persons 
living  no  one  knows  where,  may  be  brought  hrnne  to  men 
who,  conid  the  results  be  embodied  before  them,  would  be 
shocked  at  the  cruel  injustices  they  had  committed — men 
wbo  in  their  private  bnsiness,  where  the  results  can  be  thus 
embodied,  are  sufficiently  equitable.  Further,  it  requires 
to  be  noted  that  most  of  these  great  delinquencies  are 
ascribable  not  to  the  extreme  dishonesty  of  any  one  man  or 
group  of  men,  bat  to  the  combined  self-intert-st  of  many 
men  and  groups  of  men,  whose  minor  delinquencies  aro 
cumulative,  tlitch  as  a  story  which,  passing  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  receiving  a  slight  exaggeration  at  each 
repetition,  comes  round  to  the  original  narrator  in  a  form 
scarcely  to  be  recognised;  so,  by  a  little  improper  influennv 
on  the  part  of  landowners,  a  little  favouritism  on  the  part 
of  members  of  Parliumeut,  a  Httlu  intriguing  of  lawyers, 
a  little  manrcuvriug  by  contractors  and  engineers,  a  little 
self-seeking  on  the  part  of  directors,  a  little  under- statement 
of  estimates  and  over-statement  of  traffic,  a  httle  mi^uifyiug 
of  the  evils  to  be  avoided  and  the  benefits  to  be  gained — it 
happens  that  shareholders  are  betrayed  into  ruinous  andor- 
tukings  by  grossly  ontmo  representations,  without  any  oao 
being  guilty  of  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  fraud. 
Bearing  in  mind  then,  the  comparative  laxity  of  the  cor- 
porate cdnecience;  the  diffusion  and  rewotoness  of  the  evils 
which  tnalpractices  produce;  and  the  composite  origin  of 
these  malpractices ;  it  becomes  possible  to  understand  how, 
in  railway  affairs,  gigantic  dishonesties  can  be  perpetrated 
by  men  who,  on  the  average,  are  little  if  at  all  below  the 
generality  in  moral  character. 

With  this  preliminary  mitigation  we  proceed  to  detnil  t 
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Tarioaa  illegitimate   inliaencoa  by  which  these  seetDingly" 
insane  extensions  and  this  continual  Bqmmilering  of  ehare- 
Iiolders'  property  are  brought  about. 

Conspicuons  among  these  is  the  self-interest  of  land- 
ownen.     Once  the  greatest  obetaclea  to  railway  euterpris9,  I 
owners  of  estntes  have  of  late  years  been  among  its  chief  J 
imoters.     ^ince  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  was  I 
'2rst  defeated  by  landed  opposition,  and  succeeded  with  ita 
second  bill  only  by  keeping  out  of  sight  of  all  mansions, 
and   avoiding  game  preserves — sinoo  the  time  when   the 
London  and  Birmingham  Company,  after  seeing  their  pro- 
ject thrown  oat  by  a  committee  of  peers  who  ignored  tin 
idence,  had  to  "  conciliate "  opponents  by  raising  tbi 
Wtimate  for  land  from  £2oO,00(}  to  £ 7 oO, 000— since  thl 
time  when  Parliamentary  connsel  justified  resistance 
the  flimsiest  excuses,  even   to  reproaching  engineers  ^ 
hftving  "  trodden  down  the  corn  of  widows"  and  "destroyei 
te  strawberry- beds  of  gardeners  " — since  then,  a  marked 
tnge  of  policy  has  tsken  place.     Nor  was  it  in  human 
ilure  that  it  should  be  otherwise.    When  it  beejtmoknown^ 
that  railway-companies   commonly   paid    for    "land 
oompcnsatinn,"  sums  varying    from   £1000  to    18000   | 
.loile;  that  men  were  indemnified  for  sapposed  injury  t 
r  property,  by  sams  so  inordinate  that  the  greater  pai 
been  known  to  be  returned  by  the  heir  as  conscience-  1 
loney;  that  in  one  case  £120,000  was  given  for  land  said  I 
be  worth  but  £5000 — when  it  waa  noised  abroad  that  1 
irge  bonuses  in  the  shape  of  preference  shares  and  the  I 
Ike,  were  granted  to  buy  off  opposition — when  it  came  to 
established  fact  that  estates  are  greatly  enhanced  in 
alne  by  the  proximity  of  railways;  it  is  not  surprising 
lat  country  geutlemi-n  should  have  become  active  frienda 
if  schemes  to  which  they  were  once  the  bitterest  enemies. 
>n  oODBidering  the  many  temptations,  we  shall  see  nothin^J 
il  in  the  fact  that  lu    1815  they  were  zealous  pre 
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TisioQal  committee-men ;  nor  in  the  £tct  that  their  inflni 
as  promotera  enabled  them  to  get  large  sums  for  tlieir 
acrea.  If  we  are  told  of  aqniroa  soliciting  interviews 
the  pnginoer  of  a  projected  railway ;  prompting  him  to 
take  their  side  of  the  country;  promising  Bnpport  if  ho 
did,  and  threatening  opposition  ^if  he  did  not ;  dictating 
the  conrso  to  be  foUowod  throngh  thetr  domains ;  and  hint- 
ing that  a  good  price  would  be  expected ;  wo  are  simply 
told  of  the  special  modes  in  which  certain  prirate  intcresta 
show  themselves.  If  we  hear  of  an  extensive  landowner 
using  his  inflnence  as  chairman  of  a  board  of  director*,  to 
project  a  branch  running  for  many  miles  through  his  own 
estate,  and  putting  bis  company  to  the  cost  of  n  parlia- 
mentary contest  to  carry  this  line;  we  hear  only  of  that 
which  was  likely  to  occur  nnder  sneh  circa  mstauctht. 
we  find  DOW  before  tho  public,  a  lino  proposed  by  a 
capitalist,  serving  among  other  ends  to  effect  desi 
communications  with  his  property,  and  the  estimates 
which  line,  thongU  considered  by  the  engineering  world 
insufficient,  aro  alleged  by  him  to  be  ample;  we  have  but 
ft  marked  cnso  of  the  distorted  represcntatiooa  which  nudcr 
such  conditions  BoU-interest  is  sure  to  ongcndor.  If  wa 
discover  of  this  or  that  scheme,  that  it  was  got  up  by  tha 
local  nobility  and  gentry — that  they  employed  to  make 
Rnrvey  a  third-rate  engineer,  who  was  ready  in  anticipal 
uf  future  benefit  to  do  this  for  his  bare  expenses — I 
principals  and  agent  wearied  the  directors  of  an  adjaconb 
tmnk-Iino  to  lake  up  their  project ;  threatened  that  if  thoy 
did  not  their  groat  rival  would;  alarmed  them  into  oon> 
cession;  asked  for  a  contribution  to  their  expense*; 
would  have  gained  alt  these  points  but  for  sharoholdi 
resistance — we  do  but  discover  tbo  organized  tactics  whi 
in  course  of  time,  naturally  grow  up  under  such  stii 
It  is  not  that  tlicae  facta  are  particularly  reniarkuble. 
the  gross  instance  of  tho  landowner  who  tutVvd  £8000 
that  which  he  eventually  accepted  £,S0  fur,  Aii\ 
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iiy-day  iustances  of  infloence  used  to  get  railway  a 
ition  for  the  ncigbbotirlicioii,  the  acts  of  the  landed 
are  eimply  tniinife stations  of  the  averngo  character 
acting  ander  special  conditions.  All  that  It  now  behovei 
Bs  to  notice,  b,  that  we  iiAve  here  a  largo  and  powerful 
body  whose  interests  are  ever  pressing  on  railway  exteasioaj 
irreepectiTe  of  its  intrinsic  propriety. 

The  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Legi^I.tture  to*m 
wards  railways,  from  "  the  extreme  of  determi'nod  rej't-ctio 
dilatory  acquiescence,  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  anlimitet 
incesfflon,"    was    simalta neons    with    the    change    abora^f 
dc^>cribL-d.     It  could  not  well  fiiil  to  be  ao.     Supplying,  i 
the  landowning  comuiiinity  does,  so  large  a  portion  of  botl 
Hoases  of  Parliament,  it  neceesarily  follows  that  tho  plaj 
of  private  interests  seen  in  the  first,  repeats  itself  in  the  last  I 
nnder  modified  forms,  and  complicated  by  other  iniloeuoes. 
Remembering  the  extent  to  which  legislators  were  them- 
Belres  impbcated  in  the  spccnlations  of  the   mania,  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  abonid  since  have  been  free  from  perEonal 
bias.     A  return  proved,  that  in  1845  there  were  157  mem- 
ibcrs  of  Parliament  whose  names  were  on  the  registers  of  new  ■ 
ipanies  for  sums  varyingfrom  £291,000  downwards.    ThffJ 
ipportera  of  new  projects  boasted  of  the  numbers  of  rotesv 
•y  could  command  in  the  House.     Members  were  person-  ' 
ly  canvassed,  and  peers  were  solicited.     It  was  publicly 
iplnined  in  the  upper  chamber,  that  "  it  was  nearly  im- 
to  bring  together  a  jury,  some  members  of  which 
interested  in   the  railway  they  were   about  to 
Doubtless    this  state    of    things  was  in  a   great 
exceptional ;  and  there  has  since  been  not  only  a 
Sminntion  of  the  temptations,  bat  a  marked  increase  of 
table  feeling.    Still,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  private 
■rests  should  cease  to  act.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  landowner  who,  oot  of  Parliament,  exerts  himself  to  get 
a  railway  for  his  district,  should,  when  in  Parliament,  not 
iploy  the  power  his  new  position  gives  him  to  the  same  J 
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end.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  scenmalatioD  (if 
such  iodiTidnal  actions  should  leave  the  legislative  poli<.y 
tmchanged.  Heocre  the  fact,  that  the  inflaence  ooce  lued 
to  throw  out  ndlwaj  bills  is  now  osed  to  osn^  them. 
Hence  the  fact,  that  railway  cotnmitteea  no  longer  reqaire  a 
good  traffic  case  to  be  made  oat  in  jnstiBoation  (or  the 
powers  asked.  Hence  the  tact,  that  railway  directors 
hariog  seats  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  are  induced  to 
pledge  their  Companies  to  cnrry  out  extensions.  We  conld 
name  a  memberof  Parliami'Dt  who,  having  bought  an  estate 
fitly  silaated, offered  to  an  cngiDrer,aUo  in  Parliament, the 
making  of  a  railway  running  through  it;  and  having 
obtained  the  Act  (in  doing  which  the  iuflaeDCe  of  himself 
and  his  friend  was  of  course  useful),  pitted  three  railvrHj 
companies  against  each  other  for  the  purchase  of  it. 
could  name  another  member  of  Parliament  who,  bai 
projected  and  obt-*inc<]  powers  for  an  extension  thi 
his  property,  induced  the  directors  of  the  miiin  line, 
whom  he  had  great  iiiQuence,  to  subscribe  half  the  capital 
for  his  extension,  to  work  it  for  fifty  per  cent.,  of  the  gro» 
receipts,  and  to  give  up  all  traffic  brought  by  it  on  to  the 
main  line  until  be  received  four  per  cent,  on  his  capital ; 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  four  per  cent,  guarantee.  But 
it  is  not  only,  nor  indeed  mainly,  from  directly  peraonal 
motives  that  legislators  have  of  lute  years  uuduly  fusteri>d 
railway  enterprisea.  Indirectly  personal  motives  of  variooa 
kinds  have  been  largely  operative.  The  wish  to  satisfy 
constituents  has  l>ecn  one.  Inhabitants  of  an  nnaccom- 
tnodated  district,  are  naturally  urgent  with  their  repnv 
sentatives  to  help  thi-m  to  a  line.  Not  uiifref|uently  such 
represeotalives  are  coiiscioua  that  their  next  eleetious  mity 
perhaps  turn  upon  their  successful  response  to  this  appeal. 
Er<'n  when  there  is  no  popular  preoanre  there  is  the  pressure 
of  their  lending  political  snppoKers — of  large  Inndhuldcra 
whom  it  will  not  do  to  negh<«t ;  of  local  lawyers,  important 
aa  electioneering  frienda,  to  whotn  a  railway  always 
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business.  Thns,  without  baviDg  immediately  private  enda.l 
nn-mbere  of  P&rliamtint  are  often  almost  coerced  iDtafl 
argiug  forward  aibemea  which,  from  a  national  point  of  1 
tew,or  from  a Ghareholder's point  of  view,  are  very  unwisel 
Then  there  come  the  still  less  direct  stimuli.  Wheral 
netiher  pereonal  nor  political  ends  are  to  be  gained,  thersi 
are  still  the  interests  of  a  relative  to  be  snbserved;  or,  if  not  I 
those  of  a  relative,  still  those  of  a  friend.  And  where  there  J 
is  no  decided  impulse  to  the  contrary,  these  motives,  of  1 
coarse,  hsve  their  weight.  Moreover,  it  requires  in  faimessi 
to  be  said,  that  poi^cssed  as  most  members  of  Parliament! 
are,  with  the  belief  that  all  railway-making  is  nationally! 
beneficial,  there  exist  in  their  minds  few  or  no  reasons  fo^l 
resisting  the  infloencL-s  brought  to  bear  on  them.     True,  ' 

►shareholders  may  be  injured;  hut  that  is  tht-ir  own  affair. 
The    public    will    be    bi-tter  served;    constituents    will  be 
ttatiafied ;  friends  will  he  pleased ;    perhaps  private  ends 
gainc-d ;    and    under    some    or   all   of    these    incentives,  j 
affirmative  votes  are  readily  given.     Thns,  from  the  Legts-  I 
lature  also,  there  has  of  late  years  proceeded  a  factitious  I 
stimulus  to  railway  extensions. 

From    Parliament    to    Parliamentary   agents,   and    thai 

I  general  body  of  lawyers  concerned  in  railway  enterprisejl 
b  a  ready  transition.     With  these,  the  getting  up   andl 
larrying  of  new  lines  and  branches  is  a  matter  of  business.  I 
WhoeTcT  traces  the  process  of  obtaiuing  a  ruilway  Act,  orl 
nmsiilers  the  namber  of  legal  transautiuus  involved  in  the  I 
kecntiun  of  railway  works,  or  notes  tho  large  sums  that  | 
llgure   in   half-yearly   reports   under   the   bead   of   ' 
charges;"  will  at  once  see  how  strong  are  the  temptations 
which  a  new  project  holds  out  to  solicitors,  conveyancers, 
_«nd   connsel.      It   has   been   shown   that   in   past  years, 
trlinmentary  expenses  have  varied  from  itiiiO   to   £3000  J 
ler  mile;  of  which  a  large  proportion  has  gone  into  thel 
Kkota  of  the  profession.     In  one  contest,  £57,000  waal 
tent  among  six  couusl-I  and  twenty  solicitors.     At  a  lata] 
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meeting  of  one  of  onr  companies  it  waa  pointed  oat,  that 
the  sum  expended  in  1og»l  and  parlisimentary  espcDBi>s 
dnrinf^  nine  years,  had  reached  £480,000 ;  or  tad  averngcd 
£53,500  a-year.  With  these  and  scores  of  like  (acta 
before  them,  it  would  be  strang'e  did  not  bo  acnt«  a  boily 
of  men  as  lawyers  use  vigorous  efforts  and  sagacious 
devices  to  promote  fresh  enterprises.  Indeed,  if  we  look 
back  at  the  proceedings  of  1845,  we  shall  suspect,  not 
only  that  lawyers  are  still  the  active  promoters  of  fn-sh 
enterprises,  but  often  the  originators  of  them.  Many  have 
heard  how  in  those  excited  times  tlie  projects  d«ily 
annoaneed  were  not  uncommonly  set  aHoat  by  local  soli- 
citors— how  these  looked  over  maps  to  see  where  planaible 
lines  conld  be  sketched  out — how  they  canva&scd  the  local 
gentry  to  obtiiin  provisional  committeemen — how  they 
agreed  with  engineers  to  make  trial  surveys — how,  under 
the  wild  hopes  of  the  day,  they  found  little  difficiiliy  in 
forming  companies — and  how  most  of  them  managed  to 
get  as  far  as  the  Committee  on  Standing  Orders,  if  no 
farther.  Remembering  all  this,  and  remembering  that 
those  who  were  successful  are  not  likely  to  have  forgotten 
their  cunning,  bat  rather  to  have  yearly  eseruised  and 
increased  it,  we  may  expect  to  find  railway  lawyers  among 
the  moot  influential  of  the  many  parties  conspiring  to  urge 
railway  proprichirii-a  into  disastrous  undertakings ;  and 
wp  shall  not  bo  deceived.  To  a  great  extent  they  are  in 
league  with  engineers.  From  the  proposal  to  the  com- 
pletion  o£  a  new  lino,  the  lawyer  and  the  cngineor  work 
togi'thcr;  and  their  inturesta  are  thronghout  identicn). 
Whilo  the  one  makes  the  Bim'ey,  the  other  prepartut  tho 
book  of  reference.  Tlie  purish  pinna  which  the  one  gets 
ready,  the  other  deposits,  'lite  notices  to  owners  and 
^iurs  wluch  the  one  fills  in,  the  other  serves  npon 
I  concerned.  And  there  are  frequent  consultations 
wn  them  ax  to  the  dealing  with  local  opposition  and 
the  ubtainmenl  uf  local  support,     lu   the   getting  up  of 
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their  case  for  Parliament,  they  necessarily  act  in  concert. 
While,  before  committee,  the  one  gets  his  ten  guineas 
per  day  for  attending  to  give  evidence,  the  other  makes 
profits  on  all  the  complicated  transactions  which  carrying 
a  bill  involves.  During  the  execution  of  the  works  they 
are  in  constant  correspondence;  and  alike  profit  by  any 
expansion  of  the  undertaking.  Thus  there  naturally  arises 
in  each,  the  perception  that  in  aiding  the  other  he  is 
aiding  himself;  and  gradually  as,  in  course  of  years,  the 
proceedings  come  to  be  often  repeated,  and  a  perfect 
familiarity  with  railway  politics  gained,  there  grows  up  a 
well-organized  system  of  co-operation  between  them — a 
system  rendered  the  more  efficient  by  the  wealth  and 
influence  which  each  has  year  by  year  accumulated. 

Among  the  manoeuvres  employed  by  railway  solicitors 
thus  established  and  thus  helped,  not  the  least  remarkable 
is  that  of  getting  their  own  nominees  elected  as  directors. 
It  is  a  fact,  which  we  state  on  good  authority,  that  there 
are  puppet-directors  who  vote  for  this  or  that  at  the 
instigation  of  the  company's  lawyer.  The  obtainment  of 
such  tools  is  not  difficult.  Vacancies  are  about  to  occur  in 
the  directorate.  Almost  always  there  are  men  over  whom 
a  solicitor,  conducting  the  extensive  law-business  of  a 
railway,  has  considerable  power :  not  only  connexions  and 
friends,  but  persons  to  whom  in  his  legal  capacity  he  can 
do  great  benefit  or  great  injury.  He  selects  the  most 
suitable  of  these ;  giving  the  preference,  if  other  things 
are  equal,  to  one  living  in  the  country  near  the  lino.  On 
opening  the  matter  to  him,  he  points  out  the  sundry 
advantages  attendant  on  a  director's  position — the  free 
pass  and  the  many  facilities  it  gives ;  the  annual  £100  or 
80  which  the  office  brings  ;  the  honour  and  influence 
accruing ;  the  opportunities  for  profitable  investment  that 
are  likely  to  occur ;  and  so  forth.  Should  ignorance  of 
railway  affairs  be  raised  as  an  objection,  the  tempter,  in 
whose   eyes  this    ignorance  is   a  chief    recommendation. 
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replies  that  he  shall  always  be  at  band  to  guide  his  Tot^a. 
Should  noa-posaossion  of  a  doe  amount  of  the  company's 
stock  be  pleaded,  the  tempter  meets  the  difficulty  by 
offering  himself  to  furnish  the  needful  qualiScation.  Thus 
incited  and  flattered,  and  perhaps  conscious  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  refuse,  the  intended  poppet  allows  himself 
to  be  put  io  nomination ;  and  as  it  is  the  habit  of  h^lf- 
yearly  meetings,  unless  under  great  indignation,  to  elect 
any  one  proposed  to  them  by  those  in  anlbority,  tba 
nomination  is  successful.  On  subsequent  occasions  this 
proceeiling  can,  of  courao,  be  repeated ;  and  thus  Iho 
company's  legal  agent  and  those  leagued  with  him,  m»y 
command  sufiicient  votes  to  tarn  the  scale  in  their 
own  favour. 

Then,  to  the  personal  interest  and  power  of  the  Head 
solicitor,  have  to  be  added  those  of  the  local  sulicibora, 
with  whom  he  is  in  daily  intercourse.  They,  too,  profit  by 
new  undertakings;  they,  therefore,  are  urgent  in  pressing 
them  forwards.  Acting  in  co-operution  with  their  chief, 
they  form  a  dispersed  staff  of  great  influence.  Thoy  are 
active  canvassers;  they  stimulate  and  concentrate  the 
feeling  of  their  districts ;  they  encourage  rivalry  with 
other  lines;  they  alarm  local  shareholders  with  mmonrs  of 
threatened  competition.  When  the  question  of  extension 
or  non-extension  comes  to  a  division,  they  collect  proxies 
for  the  extension  party.  They  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
their  shareholding  clients  and  relatives.  Nay,  so  deep  an 
interest  do  they  feol  in  the  decision,  oa  sometimes  to  cmto 
votes  with  the  view  of  influencing  it.  Wo  have  before  ns 
the  case  of  a  local  solicitor,  who,  before  the  speeial 
meeting  called  to  adopt  or  reject  a  contemplated  branch, 
transferred  portions  of  his  own  shares  into  the  names  of 
sundry  members  of  his  family,  and  so  multiplied  his  seraa- 
t«en  votes  into  forty-one;  all  of  which  be  recorded  in 
favonr  of  the  new  scheme. 

The  morality  of  railway  engineers  is  not  mn 
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that  of  railway  lawyors.  The  gossip  of  Great  Georgsl 
Street  is  fertile  in  discreditable  revelations.  It  tells  how  I 
So-and-so,  like  others  before  him,  testified  to  estimates 
wliich  he  well  knew  were  insufBcient.  It  makes  jocose 
allnaion  to  this  man  as  being  employed  to  do  his  senior's 
"  dirty  work  " — his  hard-swearing  ;  and  narrates  of  the 
otber  tliat,  wben  giving  evidence  before  committee,  he  was 
told  by  counsel  that  he  was  not  to  be  believed  even  on  his 
knoes.  It  explains  how  cheaply  the  projector  of  a  certain 
line  executed  the  parliamentary  survey,  by  employing  on  it 
part  of  the  staff  in  the  pay  of  another  company  to  which 
be  was  engineer.  Now  it  alludes  to  the  suspicion  attach- 
ing to  A  certain  member  of  the  fraternity  from  his  having 
let  a  permanent-way  contract,  for  a  term  of  years,  at  an 
■extravagant  sum  per  mile.  Again  it  rumours  the  great 
itita  which  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  profession  made  in 
.8i5,  by  charging  for  the  use  of  their  names  at  so  much 
prospectus :  even  np  to  a  thousand  guineas.  And  then, 
enlarges  on  the  important  advantages  possessed  by 
gineers  who  have  seals  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
ITrns  lax  as  is  the  ethical  code  of  engineers,  and  greatly 
as  they  are  tnt«re8tcd  in  railway  enterprise,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  they  should  be  active  and  not  very  scmpulona 
promot^ra  of  it.  To  illustrate  the  vigour  and  skill  with 
which  they  farther  new  undertakings,  a  few  facts  may  bo 
cited.  Not  far  from  London,  and  lying  between  two  line* 
ra3way,  is  an  e-state  lately  purchased  by  one  of  our 
igineers.  He  has  since  obtained  Acts  for  branches  to 
>th  of  the  adjacent  lines.  One  of  these  branches  he  has 
led  to  the  company  whose  line  it  joins ;  and  ho  has  tried 
do  the  like  with  the  other,  bnt  as  yet  without  success, 
as  it  is,  however,  he  is  considered  to  have  doubled  the 
Ine  of  his  property.  Again,  an  engineer  of  cek-brity 
ice  nearly  succeeded  in  smuggling  through  Parliament, 
the  bill  for  a  proposed  railway,  a  clause  extending  the 
limits  of  deviation,  to  several  mites  on  each  side  of  the  lini 
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throughout  a  certain  district — the  usual  limits  being  bat 
five  ohains  oa  each  side ;  and  the  attempt  is  accouutc^  fur 
by  the  fact,  that  this  engineer  possessed  mines  in  thia 
district.  To  press  forward  extensions  by  the  companies  with 
which  they  are  connected,  they  occasionally  go  to  great 
leDgtha,  Not  long  since,  at  a  half-yearly  mcoting,  curtain 
projects  which  the  proprietary  had  already  once  rejected, 
were  again  brought  forward  by  two  engineers  who  attended 
in  their  capacity  of  shareholders.  Though  known  to  be 
personally  interested,  one  of  them  moved  and  the  other 
seconded,  that  some  new  proposals  from  the  promoters  of 
these  schemes  be  considered  without  delay  by  the  directors. 
The  motion  was  carried;  the  directors  apjtroved  ihe  pro- 
posals ;  and  agnin,  the  proprietors  negatived  them.  A 
third  time  a  like  eSorl  was  made;  a  third  time  a  oottfiict 
arose;  and  within  a  few  days  of  the  special  meeting  at 
which  the  division  was  to  t^ike  place,  one  of  theso  enginecn 
circulated  among  the  sharehulders  a  pamphlet  denying 
allegations  of  Uie  dissentient  party  and  making  eouni 
statements  which  it  was  then  too  Iat«  to  meet.  Xi 
he  did  more  :  he  employed  agents  to  canvass  the  share- 
holders for  proxies  in  support  of  the  new  undertaking ;  and 
was  obliged  to  conTess  as  much  when  charged  with  it  at 
the  meeting. 

Turn  we  now  to  contractors.  Railway-ent«rpris8  lia« 
given  to  thia  class  of  men  a  gigantic  development;  not  only 
in  respect  of  numbers,  but  in  respect  of  the  vast  wealth  lo 
which  some  of  them  have  acquired.  Originally,  half  a 
dozen  miles  of  earthwork,  fencing,  and  bridges,  was  as  much 
as  any  aingle  contractor  undertook.  Of  late  years,  howi 
it  haa  become  common  for  one  man  to  engage  to 
an  ontiru  milwny  ;  and  deliver  it  to  the  company  ia  a 
condition  for  opening.  Great  capital  is  requinnl  fur 
Great  profits  are  made  by  it.  Aad  the  fortunes  accamul 
in  course  of  time  have  been  such,  that  sundry  conti 
arc  named  as  being  each  able  to  make  a  railway  at  his 
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cost.     Bat  they  are  as  insatiable  as  miUionaires  in  general ; 
and  so  long  as  they  continue  in  business  at  all^  are^  in  some 
sort,  forced  to  provide  new  undertakings  to  keep  their 
plant  employed.     As  may  be  imagined^  enormous  stocks  of 
working  appliances  are  needed :  many  hundreds  of  earth- 
waggons  and  of  horses ;  many  miles  of  temporary  rails  and 
sleepers ;  some  dozen  locomotive  engines,  and  several  fixed 
ones ;    innumerable  tools ;    besides  vast  stores  of  timber, 
bricks,  stone,rails,  and  other  constituents  of  permanent  works, 
that  have  been  bought  on  speculation.     To  keep  the  capital 
thus  invested,  and  also  a  large  staff  of  employes,  standing 
idle,   entails  loss,   partly  negative,  partly  positive.     The 
great  contractor,  therefore,  is  both  under  a  strong  stimulus 
to  get  fresh  work,  and  enabled  by  his  wealth  to  do  this. 
Hence  the  not  unfreqnent  inversion  of  the  old  arrangement 
under  which  companies  and  engineers  employed  contrac- 
tors, into  an  arrangement  under  which  contractors  employ 
engineers  and  form  companies.     Many  recent  undertakings 
have  been  thus  set  on  foot.     The  most   gigantic  project 
which  private  enterprise  has  yet  dared,  originated  with  a 
distinguished  contracting  firm.     In  some  cases  this  mode 
of  procedure  may,  perhaps,  be  advantageous;   but  in  far 
more  numerous  cases  its  results  are  disastrous.     Interested 
in  promoting  railway  extensions,  even  in  a  greater  degree 
than  engineers  and  lawyers,  contractors  habitually  co-operate 
with  these,  either  as  agents  or  as  coadjutors.     Lines  are 
fostered  into  being,  which  it  is  known  from  the  beginning, 
will  not  pay.     Of  late,  it  has  become  common  for  land- 
owners, merchants,  and  others  personally  interested,  who, 
under  the  belief  that  their  indirect  gains  will  compensate 
for  their  meagre  dividends,  have  themselves  raised  part  of 
the  capital  for  a  local  railway,  but  cannot  raise  the  rest — it 
has  become  common  for  such  to  make  an  agreement  with  a 
wealthy  contractor  to  construct  the   line,  taking  in  part 
payment  a  portion  of  the  shares,  amounting  to  perhaps  a 
third  of  the  whole,  and  to  charge  for  his  work  according  to 
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a  sobedale  of  pricea  to  be  tLcre&fler  settled  between  b!infi(?1f 
find  tlie  engineer.  By  tliis  lust  clause  the  contractiir 
'  renders  bituself  secure.  It  would  never  anewer  his  purposie 
to  take  part  payment  in  shares  likely  to  rctam  aomo  £2  per 
cent.,  nnless  he  compensated  himself  by  nnnanally  high 
profits;  and  this  subsequent  settlement  of  prices  with  imo 
whose  interests,  like  his  own,  are  wrapped  up  iu  tho 
prosecution  of  the  undcriakingj  ensures  him  high  profiu. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  noised  abroad  that  all  the  capital  has  been 
eubacribed  and  the  line  contracted  for ;  these  facta  unduly 
raise  the  public  estimate  of  the  scheme;  the  shaireB  are 
<inoted  at  much  above  their  true  worth ;  unwary  persons 
buy;  t)iB  contractor  from  time  to  time  parts  with  his 
moiety  at  fair  prices  ;  and  the  new  shareholders  ultiuintcly 
find  themselves  part  owners  of  a  railway  which,  nnprolituble 
as  it  originally  promised  to  be,  had  been  made  yet  more 
unprofitable  by  expensivcness  of  construction.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  cases  in  which  contractors  gain  ailor  this 
futthiou.  They  do  tie  like  with  lines  of  their  own  project- 
ing. To  obtain  Acts  for  these,  they  sign  the  subscription* 
contracts  for  large  amounts;  knowing  that  in  the  way 
above  described,  they  can  always  make  it  answer  to  do 
this.  So  general  had  the  practice  latterly  become,  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  committees.  As  was  remarked  by 
H  personage  noted  for  his  complicity  in  these  transactions — 
"Committees  are  getting  too  knowing;  they  won't  stand 
that  dodge  now."  Nevertheless,  tho  thing  is  still  done 
under  a  disguised  form.  Though  contractors  no  longer 
enter  their  own  names  on  subscription  lists  for  thoosands 
of  iihnres;  yet  they  effect  the  same  end  by  making  nomioal 
holdeni  of  their  foremen  and  others  :  themselves  being  the 
n-al  ones. 

Of  directorial  misdoings  some  samples  have  already  b«cn 
given  ;  and  more  might  be  added.  Besides  those  arising 
from  directly  personal  aims,  there  are  sundry  others.  Odd 
of  these   is  tho   increasing    community   bctwouo   rmilway 


to 
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boards  anil  the  Honse  of  Commons.  There  are  eighty' 
dirrctors  sitting  in  Parb'ament ;  and  tboug'h  eome  of  these 
take  little  part  in  the  aSairs  of  their  respective  railways,  many 
of  them  are  the  most  active  membei-B  of  the  boards  to 
which  they  belong.  Wo  have  but  to  look  back  a  few  years, 
and  mark  tbo  tmanimity  with  which  companit^s  adopted  the 
puhcy  of  getting  themselves  represented  in  the  tiegislatnre, 
to  Bee  that  the  furtherance  o£  their  respective  interests — 
especially  in  cases  of  competition — was  the  incentive.     How 

eli  this  policy  ia  nnderstood  by  the  initiated,  may  be 
iged  from  the  ^t,  tb;kt  gentlemen  are  now  in  some  cases 
elected  on  boards,  simply  because  they  are  mcmhera  of 
Parliament.  Of  conrae  thia  itnplies  that  railway  legislation 
is  affected  by  a  complicated  play  of  private  intluences ;  and 
that  these  iuBaences  generally  work  towards  the  facilitation 
of  new  enterprises,  is  obvious.  It  naturally  happens  that 
directors  having  seats  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  can  more 
or  leas  smooth  the  way  of  their  annaal  batch  of  new  bills 
through  committees.  It  naturally  happens  that  those 
whose  companies  are  not  opposed,  exchange  good  offices. 
Kot  only  do  they  aid  the  passing  of  schemes  in  which  they 
interested,  bat  they  are  solicited  to  undertake  further 

hemes  by  those  around  them.  It  is  a  common-sense 
ConcloBJon  that  representatives  of  small  towns  and  country 
districts  needing  railway  accommodation,  who  are  daily 
thrown  in  contact  with  the  chairman  of  a  company  capable 
,of  giving  this  accommodation,  do  not  neglect  the  oppor- 

uity  of  furthoriog  their  ends.  It  ia  a  common-sense 
[conclusion  that  by  hospitalities,  by  favours,  by  flattery,  by 
;he  many  means  used  to  bias  men,  they  seek  to  obtain  his 
listance.  And  it  is  an  equally  common-sense  conolusioa 
,t  in  many  cases  they  succeed — that  by  some  complication 
if  perBuasions  and  temptations  they  swerve  him  from 
calmer  judgment;   and   so  introduce  into  the  company 

'present*,  influences  at  variance  with  its  welfare, 
Undttr  Home  motives  however — whether  those  of  din 
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Eel F- interest,  of  privHte  favoor,  or  of  Btitagonistic  feeling, 
matters  not  here — it  is  certain  that  directors  are  constantly 
coumitting  their  coQstitaents  to  nnwisa  enterprises ;  and 
that  they  frequently  employ  nnjnstifiable  means  for  either 
pladtng  or  overcoming  tboir  opposition.  Shareholders 
occasionally  find  that  their  directors  hare  given  to  Parlia~ 
ment,  pledges  of  extension  much  exceeding  any  they  were 
authorised  to  give ;  and  they  are  then  persnaded  that  tbey 
are  bound  to  endorse  the  promises  made  for  them  by 
their  agents.  In  some  cases,  among  the  misleading  state- 
ments laid  before  shareholders  lo  obtain  their  cwnseat  to 
a  new  project,  will  be  foand  an  abstract  of  the  earnings 
of  a  pro viousiy -executed  branch  to  which  the  proposal 
one  bears  some  analogy.  These  earnings  are  shown  {ina. 
always  without  "cooking")  to  be  tolerably  good  and  im- 
proving; and  it  is  argueil  that  the  new  project,  having  like 
proti{)ect«,  offers  a  fair  investuieut.  Meanwhile,  it  is  not 
atat^-d  that  the  capital  for  this  previously -ex  ecu  ted  branch 
was  raised  on  debentures  or  by  guarantt-'ed  tihares  at  a 
higher  rate  of  int«rest  than  the  dividend  pays;  it  is  not 
stated  chat  as  the  capital  for  this  further  undertaking  will 
be  raised  on  like  terms,  tbo  aunuul  interest  on  debt  will 
swallow  up  mure  thau  the  annual  revenue ;  and  thm 
unsuspecting  shareholders — some  unacquainted  with  ' 
company's  antecedents,  some  unable  to  understand  \ 
complicated  accuuuis — give  their  proxies,  or  raise 
liands,  for  new  works  which  will  tell  with  disastrous  effect 
on  their  future  dividends.  In  pursuit  of  their  cuds, 
directors  will  from  time  to  time  go  directly  in  the  tu«th  of 
established  rcgnlations.  Where  it  has  been  made  a  r 
that  proxies  shall  bo  issued  only  by  unler  of  a  meeting  J 
the  proprietors,  they  will  yet  issue  them  without  any  b 
order,  when  by  so  doing  they  can  steal  a  march  i 
sentient^.  If  it  suits  their  purpose,  they  will  oocasioi 
bring  forward  most  important  measures  without  duen 
In  Mating  tho  amount  of  lhi>   company's  stock  whicb  I 
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Toted  with  them  on  a  division,  they  have  been  known  to 
include  thousands  of  shares  on  which  a  small  sum  only  was 
paid  up,  counting  them  as  though  fully  paid  up. 

To  complete  the  sketch,  something  must  be  said  on  the 
management  of  board  meetings  and  meetings  of  share- 
holders. For  the  first — their  decisions  are  aflTected  by 
various  manoeuvres.  Of  course,  on  fit  occasions,  there  is  a 
whipping-up  of  those  favourable  to  any  project  which  it  is 
desired  to  carry.  Were  this  all,  there  would  be  little  to 
complain  of;  bnt  something  more  than  this  is  done.  There 
are  boards  in  which  it  is  the  practice  to  defeat  opposition 
by  stratagem.  The  extension  party  having  summoned  their 
forces  for  the  occasion,  and  having  entered  on  the  minates 
of  business  a  notice  worded  with  the  requisite  vagueness, 
shape  their  proceedings  according  to  the  character  of  the 
meeting.  Should  their  antagonists  muster  more  strongly 
than  was  expected,  this  vaguely-worded  notice  serves 
simply  to  introduce  some  general  statement  or  further 
information  concerning  the  project  named  in  it ;  and  the 
matter  is  passed  over  as  though  nothing  more  had  been 
meaut.  On  the  contrary,  should  the  proportion  of  the 
two  sides  be  more  favourable,  the  notice  becomes  the 
basis  of  a  definite  motion  committing  the  board  to  some 
important  act.  If  due  precautions  have  been  taken,  the 
motion  is  passed ;  and  once  passed,  those  who,  if  present, 
would  have  resisted  it,  have  no  remedy;  for  in  railway 
government  there  is  no  ''  second  reading,''  much  less  a 
third.  So  determined  and  so  unscrupulous  are  the  efforts 
sometimes  made  by  the  stronger  party  to  overcome  and 
silence  their  antagonists,  that  when  a  contested  measure, 
carried  by  them  at  the  board,  has  to  go  before  a  general 
meeting  for  confirmation,  they  have  been  known  to  pass  a 
resolution  that  their  dissentient  colleagues  shall  not  address 
the  proprietary ! 

That,  at  half-yearly  and  special  meetings,  shareholders 
should  be  so  readily  misled  by  boards,  even  after  repeated 
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experience  of  their  untmstwortliiDesfl,  seems  at  first  eiglit 
difficall  to  understand.  The  mystery  disappears,  howeviT, 
on  inquiry.  Very  frequently,  cont-csted  meaiinrea  nro 
CArned  against  the  sense  of  the  meetings  before  which  they 
are  laid,  hy  monus  of  the  proxies  previously  coUectt^d  by 
the  directors.  These  proxies  are  obtained  from  proprietors 
scattered  everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  are 
mostly  weak  enough  to  sign  the  first  durnment  sent  to 
them.  Then,  of  those  present  when  the  question  is  brought 
to  an  issue,  not  mnny  dare  attempt  a  speech.  Of  those 
who  dare,  but  few  are  clear-headed  enough  to  see  the  full 
bearings  of  the  measure  they  are  about  to  vote  upon  ;  and 
such  as  can  see  tliem  are  often  prerontc<d  by  ncrvoosness 
from  doing  justice  to  the  views  they  hold.  MoreoveTj 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  proprietors  display 
anta^nism  to  the  board  are  usually  regarded  by 
brother  proprietors  with  more  or  leas  reprobation.  Di 
the  misconduct  of  the  goreming  body  has  been  very  glaring 
and  very  recent,  there  ever  arises  in  the  muas  a  pn-judico 
against  all  playing  the  part  of  an  op|>osition.  They  aro 
condemned  as  noisy,  and  factious,  and  obstmctire ;  and 
often  only  by  determined  courage  avoid  being  pnt  down. 
Besides  these  npgnti\-e  reasons  for  the  general  im-ffiricney 
of  shareholders'  rest^slaucc,  them  are  sundry  pasitiv«  ones. 
As  writes  to  US  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  has  been  on 
extensive  holder  of  slock  in  many  companies  from  thn 
6r8t  days  of  railway  entt'rpri«» : — "  My  large  and  long 
acquaintance  with  !t)vilway  Companies'  affairs,  rnables  me 
to  say,  that  a  large  majority  of  shareholders  trust  wholly 
to   their  directors,   having   little   or  no   information,  nor 

caring  to  bavv  any  opinion  of  tJieir  own Some  others, 

Wttvr  informed  but  timid,  are  afraid,  by  opposing  the 
directors,  of  canning  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of  their 
stock  in  the  market,  and  are  more  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
{ this  t«mporary  depreciation  than  at  the  permanent  Icuw 
.  on  tbe  oompaay  by  the  osclessj  nnd  tberdara 
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unprofitable^   outlay  of  additional   capital Others 

again^  believing  that  the  impending  permanent  evil  is 
ineyitabley  resolve  on  the  spot  to  sell  out  immediately^  and 
to  keep  np  the  prices  of  their  shares^  also  give  their  support 
to  the  directors/'  Thus^  from  lack  of  organization  and 
efficiency  among  those  who  express  their  opposition^  and 
from  the  timidity  and  double-facedness  of  those  who  do 
not,  it  happens  that  extremely  unwise  projects  are  carried 
by  large  majorities.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  tactics  of  the 
aggressive  party  are  commonly  as  skilful  as  those  of  their 
antagonists  are  bungling.  The  chairman^  who  is  generally 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  contested  scheme,  has  it  in  his 
power  to  favour  those  who  take  his  own  side,  and  to  throw 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  opponents ;  and  this  he  not  unf re- 
quently  does  to  a  great  extent — refusing  to  hear,  putting 
down  on  some  plea  of  breach  of  order,  browbeating,  even 
using  threats.*  It  generally  turns  out  too,  that,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  some  of  the  most  important  motions 
are  postponed  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  meeting,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  shareholders  are  gone.  Large  money- 
votes,  extensive  powers,  unlimited  permits  to  directors  to 
take,  in  certain  matters,  ''such  steps  as  in  their  judgment 
they  may  deem  most  expedient,'^ — these,  and  the  like,  are 
hurried  over  during  the  last  half-hour,  when  the  tired  and 
impatient  remnant  will  no  longer  listen  to  objectors ;  and 
when  those  who  have  personal  ends  to  serve  by  outstaying 
the  rest,  carry  everything  their  own  way.  Indeed,  in  some 
cases,  the  arrangements  are  such  as  almost  ensure  the 
meeting  becoming  a  pro-extension  one  towards  the  end. 

*  We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  the  practice  of  making  the  chairman 
of  the  board  also  chairman  of  the  half-yearly  meetings,  is  a  very  injudicious 
one.  The  directors  are  the  servants  of  the  proprietary ;  and  meet  them 
from  time  to  time  to  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  That  the  chief 
of  these  servants,  whose  proceedings  are  about  to  be  examined,  should 
himself  act  as  chief  of  the  jury  is  absurd.  Obviously,  the  business  of  each 
meeting  should  be  conducted  by  some  one  independently  chosen  for  the 
purpose ;  as  the  Speaker  is  chosen  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
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This  result  ia  brooght  aboat  thus: — A  certain  portion  of 
the  general  body  of  proprietors  are  also  proprietors  of  somo 
enbordiuate  work — some  branch  line,  or  canal,  or  strnm- 
boata,  wbicli  the  Company  has  purchased  or  1caM-d  ;  anil 
as  holders  of  guaranteed  stock,  ready  to  take  up  further 
such  stock  if  they  can  get  it,  these  lean  towards  projects 
that  are  to  bo  execatod  on  the  prcference-sharo  systom. 
They  hold  their  meeting  for  the  dechiratiim  of  dividend, 
&C.,  as  soon  as  tho  meeting  of  the  Company  at  large  lias 
been  dissolved  ;  and  in  the  same  room.  Hence  it  happens 
that  being  kept  together  by  the  prospect  of  subsequent 
business,  they  gradually,  townrds  the  close  of  the  gonen 
meeting,  come  to  form  the  majority  of  those  presenl ;  i 
the  few  ordinary  shareholders  who  have  l)oen  patia 
enough  to  stay,  are  outvoted  by  those  having  iutere 
distinct  from  their  own  and  quite  at  variance  with  < 
welfare  of  tho  Company. 

And  here  this  allusion  to  the  preference-share  syste 
introduces  us  to  a  fact  which  may  fitly  close  this  detail  i 
private  interests  and  question  ah  If  practices — a  fact  sem 
HI  once  to  illustrate  the  subtlety  and  concert  of  railway 
officialism,  and  the  power  it  cau  exert.  Tliat  this  fact  may 
bo  fully  appreciated,  it  must  lio  premised,  that  though 
pn-fwrence- shares  do  uut  usually  carry  votes,  they 
sometimes  specially  endowed  with  them ;  and  further,  I 
tliey  occasionally  remain  unpaid  np  until  the  expiration  4 
a  time  after  which  no  further  cnlln  can  be  legally  i 
In  tlie  case  in  question,  a  large  number  of  £60  proforvnoj 
shares  had  thus  long  stood  with  but  £5  paid.  Promote 
of  extensions,  &,c.,  had  here  a  fine  upportnnliiy  of  gettia 
great  power  in  the  Company  at  suuiU  coat ;  and,  w  we  hIu 
see,  they  doly  availed  themselves  of  it.  Already  bad  tlu 
party  twice  tried  to  thrust  the  proprietors  into  a  i 
undertaking  of  great  magnitude.  Twice  had  they  entail^ 
vn  them  an  expensive  and  harassing  contest.  A  third  tin 
notwithstanding  a   professed    relinquishment   of  it,   tht 
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broaght  forward  substanidally  the  same  scheme,  and  were 
defeated  only  hj  a  small  majority.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  division  lists  we  take  from  the  statement  of  one  of 
the  scmtineers. 


MX.  Pre. 

ference 

Shares 

with  51. 

paid  up. 


The  GcNDpaay'a  aoUdtor .... 


Ditto  In  joint  aeeoont  with 
another 

Tbe  solicitor's  partner 

The  Company's  engineer 

Tbe  eiwiiieer  s  partaer 

One  of  tbe  Company's  par- 
liamentary connsel  

Another  ditto,  ditto 

I^ocal  solicitor  for  the  pro- 
posed extension 

The  Company's  contractor 
for  permanent- way 

The  Coftipany's  conveyancnri 

The  Company's  furniture 
printer  

The  C-ompanjr's  surveyor 

The  Company's  architect. . . . 


One  of  tbe  Company's  ear 

riers 

The  Company's  bankers  :— 

One  partner 

Anotner  partner 

Ditto  in  joint  account  with 
another 


778 
00 

1,8M 

900 

125 


847 
1,003 

85 
860 

217 


17 


Additional  Stock  or 
Shares. 


( 


7,6001.  stock.and^ 
100  50L  shares, 
with  42<.   lOt. 
paid  up. 


None. 
None. 
None. 
4,266L  stock. 

1,000/.  stock. 
aOOZ.  stuck. 

None. 

62,833/. 
833/.  stock. 


10,000/.  stock. 

1,250/.  st^Tk. 
14,910/.  !it'>ck;  110 
60/.  sluires,  with 
4'2l.  lOs.  paiil  up ; 
sriil  18  40/.  Rharca, 
witli  34/.  fiaid  up. 

83  J/,  stock. 


Recorded 
Stock  at 
thePoU 
aaheld. 

Total 

actual 

CapiUI 

paid  up. 

Number 

of  Vot4?8 

scored 
for  the 
Exten- 
sion. 

£ 

£ 

75,660 

18,140 

188 

8,000 

7,500 

71,966 

800 

750 

11,036 

20 

83 

161 

11,000 
6,450 

2,000 
825 

40 
80 

850 

86 

7 

70.183 
50,4S3 

64,568 
5,348 

158 
118 

11.750 
19,250 
3-J,230 

10.175 

8,050 

20,410 

41 
5i-. 
62 

1.6S3 

018 

14 

83.f06 
2,500 

82,306 
2,500 

90 
18 

1,000 

860 

" 

To  this  list,  some  seven  or  eight  of  the  Company's 
tradesmen,  similarly  armed,  might  be  added ;  raising  the 
number  of  the  almost  factitious  shares  held  by  function- 
aries to  about  5200,  and  increasing  the  votes  commanded 
by  them,  from  its  present  total  of  1068  to  upwards  of  1100. 
If  now  we  separate  the  £380,000,  which  these  gentlemen 
bring  to  bear  against  their  brother  shareholders,  into  real 
and  nominal ;  we  find  that  while  not  quite  £120,000  of  it  is 
bond  fide  property  invested,  the  remaining  £260,000  is  nine 
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parts  shadow  and  one  part  sabstance.     And  thus  it  resnits, 
that  by  rirtae  of  certain   stock  acttially  reprettenting  bat 
£26,000,  these  lawyers,  engineers,  counsel,  conTeyani 
ciMitractors,  bankers,  and  others  interested  in  the  promt 
of  new  schemes,  oatweigh  more  than  a  qnarter  of  a  mi! 
of    the    real    capital    held    by   shareholders   whom 
Bchemes  will  injure  1 


ilt^        1 


Keed  we  any  longer  wonder,  then,  at  the  persistence 
Railwiiy  Companies  in  seemingly  reckless  competition 
minoDs  extensions?  Is  not  this  obstinate  continnanco  of 
a  policy  that  has  year  afU-r  year  proved  disastrotu, 
siitficicntly  explicable  on  contemplating  tbe  many  illcj^- 
tiaiatti  influences  at  work?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  tba 
small  organize<l  party  always  oat-man  ten  vrea  the 
unot^nized  one  T  Consider  their  respective  chi 
and  cireumsttinces.  Here  are  the  shareholders  diSt 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  towns  and  conntry  hi 
knowing  nothing  of  each  otlier,  and  too  remote  to 
operate  were  they  acquainted.  Very  few  of  them 
railway  journal;  and  scarcely  any  know  much  of  railway 
pulitics.  Necessarily  a  fluctuating  body,  ouly  a  smalt 
number  are  familiar  with  the  Company's  liistory — its  acta^ 
engiigements,  policy,  management.  A  great  proi>oi 
are  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  matters  that  come 
them,  and  lack  decision  to  act  out  such  judgments  aa 
may  form — executors  who  do  not  like  to  take  steps 
volring  much  responsibility  ;  trustees  fearful  of  Intorfi 
with  the  property  under  their  care,  lest  possible  loss  shi 
entail  a  lawsuit ;  widows  who  have  never  in  their  UvM 
acted  for  themselves  in  any  affair  of  moment ;  maiden 
ladies,  alike  nervous  and  innocent  of  all  business  knowlodm: 
clergymen  whose  daily  dteclplino  has  been  httlo  calonl 
tro  make  them  acute  nu'H  of  the  world  ;  retired  tradt 
whose  retail  tmnsacliotui  have  given  them  sranll  al 
for  grasping  large  considerations;  servants  poasessed 
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accnmnlated  sarings   and  cramped  notions;    with  smidiyV 
olhere  of  like  helpless  characters — all  of  them  renderediT 
more    or  less  conservative  by  ignorance  or  timidity,  and  J 
proportionately  incliued  to  support  those  in  authnrity.     To  I 
these  should  be  added  the  temporary  shareholders,  wht^  J 
^^^  having  bonght  stock  on  speculiition,  and  knowing  thut  a 
^^■dVTolation  in  the  Compnuy  is  likely  to  depress  prices  for  a 
^^Btime,  hare  an  interest  in  supporting  the  board  irrespective 
^^B«f  the  goodness  of  its  policy.     Tarn  now  tu  those  whose 
^V  efforts  are  directed  to   railway  expansion.     Consider  tli«.| 
^H    ooDstaut   pressure  of   local  populations — of   small   towns,  i 
^      of  rural  districts,  of  landowners  :    all  of  them  eager  for 
branch  accommodation;  all  of  them  with  great  and  definite 
advantages  in  view ;    few  of   them   conscious    of   the  loss 

k those  advantages  may  entail  on  others.  Remember  the 
inSueuce  of  legislators,  prompted,  some  by  their  consti- 
tuents, some  by  personal  aims,  and  encouraged  by  tho 
belief  that  additional  railway  facilitiea  are  in  every  case 
nationally  beneficial;  and  then  infer  the  exteqt  to  which 

Iaa    stated   to    Mr.  Cardwell's    committee.   Parliament    haK  ■ 
cited    and    urged    forward "    Companies    into    rivalry.  J 
"Note  the  temptations  under  which  lawyers  are  placed — ths'ifl 
Taat  profits  accruing  to  them  from  every  railway  contes^^ 
wbcUier  ending   in   success  or  failure ;  and  then  imagine 
the  range   and  subtlety  of  their  extension   manneuvring. 
Conceive  the  urgency  of  engineers ;  to  the  richer  of  whom 
more  railway-making  means  more  wealth ;  to  the  mass  of 
whom  more  railway-making  means  daily  bread.     Estimated 
the   capitalist- power  of  contractors ;    whose   unemployed'H 
plant  brings  heavy  loss ;  whose  plant  when  employed  brings 
great   gain.     Then    recollect    that    to  lawyers,  engineers, 
and   contractors   tho   getting   up   and  executing   of    new 
nndertakiugfi   is    a    businesa — a  business  to  which    every 
energy  is  directed  j  in  which  many  years  of  practice  have 
given  great  skill ;  and  to  the  facilitation  of  which,  all  means 
tolerated   by   men   of   the   world   are   thought  justitiablB^ 
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Finally,  consider  that  tbe  classes  interested  in  ciUTjHng  oot 
now  scbemea,  are  in  constant  communtcalion,  and  have 
every  facility  fur  combined  action.  A  great  part  of  them 
live  in  London,  and  most  o£  these  have  offices  at  Wt-st- 
minster — in  Great  George  Strt'ot,  in  Farliainont  Stre*«t, 
clustering  round  the  Legislature,  Not  only  are  they  thus 
concentrated — not  only  are  they  throughout  the  year  in 
frequont  bnsineas  intercourse ;  but  during  the  session  they 
are  daily  together,  in  Palace- Yard  Hotels,  in  the  lobbies, 
in  the  committee-rooms,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
itself.  Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  the  wide-spread,  ill- 
informed  onorganized  body  of  shareholders,  standing 
severally  alone,  and  each  pre-uccupied  with  his  private 
affairs,  should  be  continually  ont-generalled  by  the  com- 
paratively gmall  bnt  active,  skilful,  combined  body  opposed 
(o  them,  whoso  very  occupation  is  at  stake  in  gaiaiog 
the  victory  f 

"But  liow  about  the  directors?"  it  will  perhaps  bo 
asked.  "How  can  thoy  be  parties  to  these  obviously 
unwise  undertakings  ?  They  are  themselves  shareholderv ; 
they  gain  by  whatever  benefits  the  proprietary  at  large; 
they  lose  by  whatever  injures  it.  And  if  without  their 
consent,  or  rather  their  agency,  no  new  scheme  can  be 
adopted  liy  the  Company,  the  classes  interested  in  fusu-ring 
railway  enterprise  are  powerless  to  do  barm." 

This  belief  in  the  identity  of  directorial  and  proprietary 
interests,  is  the  fatal  error  commonly  made  by  share- 
holders.  It  ia  this  which,  in  spite  of  bitter  oxperic-nces, 
leads  them  to  be  so  careless  and  so  trustful.  "  Their 
profit  is  our  pmfit ;  their  loss  is  our  loss  ;  they  know  moru 
than  we  do ;  theref<jre  let  us  leave  the  matter  to  them." 
Snch  is  the  argument  which  more  or  less  dvlinil 
through  the  shareholding  mind — an  argument  of 
premtsi^s  are  delusive,  and  the  inference  disauti 
■  consider  it  in  detail. 


Not  to  dwell  on  the  disclosum  that  hare  in 
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been  made  respecting  the  share-trafficking  of  directors, 
and  the  large  profits  realized  hj  it — disclosures  which 
alone  suffice  to  disprove  the  assumed  identity  between  the 
interests  of  board  and  proprietary — and  taking  for  granted 
that  little,  if  any,  of  this  now  takes  place;  let  us  go  on 
to  notice  the  still-prevailing  influences  which  render  this 
apparent  community  of  aims  illusive.  The  immediate 
interests  which  directors  have  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Company,  are  oflen  much  less  than  is  supposed.  Occa- 
sionally they  possess  only  the  bare  qualification  of  £1000 
worth  of  stock.  In  some  instances  even  this  is  partly 
nominal.  Admitting,  however,  as  we  do  frankly,  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  full  qualification,  and  much 
more  than  the  qualification,  is  held ;  yet  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  indirect  advantages  which  a  wealthy 
member  of  a  board  may  gain  from  the  prosecution  of  a 
new  undertaking,  will  often  far  outweigh  the  direct  injury 
it  will  inflict  on  him  by  lowering  the  value  of  his  shares. 
A  board  usually  consists,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
gentlemen  residing  at  different  points  throughout  the  tract 
of  country  traversed  by  the  railway  they  control :  some  of 
them  landowners ;  some  merchants  or  manufacturers ;  some 
owners  of  mines  or  shipping.  Almost  always  some  or  all 
of  them  are  advantaged  by  a  new  branch  or  feeder. 
Those  in  close  proximity  to  it,  gain  either  by  enhanced 
value  of  their  lands,  or  by  increased  facilities  of  transit  for 
their  commodities.  Those  at  more  remote  parts  of  the 
main  line,  though  less  directly  interested,  are  still  fre- 
quently interested  in  some  degree ;  for  every  extension 
opens  up  new  markets  either  for  prodace  or  raw  materials ; 
and  if  it  is  one  effecting  a  junction  with  some  other 
system  of  railways,  the  greater  mercantile  conveniences 
afforded  to  directors  thus  circumstanced,  become  important. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  indirect  profits  accruing  to  such 
from  one  of  these  extensions,  may  more  than  counter- 
balance the  direct  loss  upon  their  railway  investments; 
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and  thongh  there  arc,  (lonbllesa,  men  too  hononmlilo  to  let 
Bnch  considerations  eway  them,  yet  the  generality  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  aBectcd  by  toraptations  bo  strong. 
Then  we  have  to  remember  the  icflaeDCcs  brought  to  bear 
upon  directors  having  eeata  in  Parliament.  Alrewly 
these  have  been  noticed ;  and  we  rocnr  to  thiMn  only  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  ont  that  the  immediate  evil  of 
an  increased  discount  on  his  £1000  worth  of  stock,  may  bo 
to  a  director  of  much  less  consequence  than  the  faronro, 
patronage,  connexions,  which  his  aid  in  carrying  a  new 
Rcheme  will  bring  him.  So  that  here  too  the  supposcil 
identity  of  interesbs  between  directors  and  sluirt-holdors 
does  not  hold. 

Moreover,  this  disunion  of  intoresta  la  increased  by  the 
system  of  preference-stock.  Were  there  no  other  canae  in 
action,  the  raising  of  capital  for  supplementarj'  undertak- 
ings, by  issuing  shares  bearing  a  guaranteed  intentst  of  5,  6, 
and  7  per  cent.,  would  destroy  that  community  of  inotin-s 
supposed  to  exist  between  a  railway  proprietary  and  its 
executive.  Little  as  the  fact  is  recognized,  it  is  yet  readily 
demonstrable  tliat  by  raising  one  of  these  mortgagea,  a 
Company  is  forthwith  divided  into  two  classes;  the  one 
consisting  of  the  richer  shareholders,  iuclusive  of  tbe 
directors,  and  the  other  of  the  poorer  efaareholderu  ;  of 
which  classes  the  richer  one  can  protect  itself  from  the 
losses  which  the  poorer  one  has  to  bear — nay,  can  even 
profit  by  the  losses  of  the  poorer  one.  This  assertion, 
startling  as  it  will  be  to  many,  we  will  proceed  to  prove. 

When  the  capital  requirod  for  a  branch  or  extension  is 
raised  by  means  of  guaranteed  shares,  it  is  the  custom  to 
give  each  proprietor  the  option  of  taking  up  a  noinber  of 
such  shnroit  proportionnLe  U>  the  number  of   his   origiu 
sharcit.      By   availing  himsoll'  of   this  oDTcr,   ho  pai 
protects  himself  against  any  loss  which  the   new  i 
taking  may  eataiL     Should  this,  not  fulfilling  the  pre 
of   it*  »dvocatcfl,  diminish  in  some  degree  the  general 
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dindend ;  yet,  a  Mgb  dividend  ou  tLe  due  proportion  of 
preference-alock,  may  nearly  or  quite  compeDsate  for  this. 
Hence,  it  becomes  the  policy  of  all  wlio  can  do  so,  to  take 
up  as  many  gnaranteed  shareH  as  they  can  got.     But  what^ 
Iiappens  wlioa  the  circular  annoutieing  this  apportionment  J 
of  guaranteed  Ehares  ie  sent  round  ?     Those  who  posseSB 
neb  stocic,  beiu^  generally  cnpitaliets,  accept  as  many  as 
allotted   to  them.     On   the   other  hand,   the   smaller 
IiulderB,  constituting  as  they  do  the  bulk  of  the  Company, 
baring  no  available  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  calls  c 
new  shares,  are  obliged  to  part  with  their  letters  of  allot«J 
ment.     What  results?     When  this  additional  line  has  beei 
ipened,   and   it  tama   out,  n.s  usual,  that  its   revenue  itil 
isufGcient  to  meet  the  guaranteed  dividend  on  its  share^^fl 
ben  the  general  income  of  the  Company  is  laid  anderV 
mtribation  to  make  up  this  guaranteed  dividend — wbea| 
a  consequence,  the  dividend  on   the  original  stock 
finished;     then    the    poorer  shareholders  who   possess 
iriginal  stock  only,  find  themselves  losers  ;  while  the  richer 
t3,   possessing  gaarantced  shares  in  addition,  find  that 
ir  gain  on  preference-dividends  nearly  or  quite  counter- 
.l):ilauces  their  loss  on  general  dividends.     Indeed,  as  above 
!liinti'd,  the  case  is  even  worse.      For  as  the  large  sliare- 
i|iroprii.tor  who  has  obtnined  bis  proportion  of  guaraoteed 
itock,  is  not  obliged  to  retain  his  original  slock — as,  if  he 
loubts  the  paying  character  of  the  new  undertaking,  ha 
u  always  sell  such  of  his  shares  as  will  suffer  fi-om  it; 
18  obvions  tiat  he  mny,  if  be  plenses,  become  the  possessor  1 
if  prcference'shares  only ;  and  may  so  obtain  a  handsomfr 
return  for  bis  money  at  the  expense  of  the  Compauy  at 
large  sud  the  small  shareholders  in  particular.     How  far 
this   policy  is  pursued  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  though 
the  tuble  given  some  pages  back  suggests  extensive  purai 
of  it.     All  which  it  hero  concerns  us  to  notice,  is, 
directors,  being  mostly   men  of  liirge   means,  and   beinj 
therefore    able    to   avail   themselves   of   this   guarantcet 
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Stock,  are  liable  to  be  swayed  by  motives  different  from 
tliose  of  the  general  proprietary.  And  that  they  ofl«n  are 
so  swayed  there  cannot  be  a  donbt.  Witboat  assaming 
tbnt  any  of  them  deliberately  intend  to  benefit  ftt  the  mst 
of  their  co-proprietors ;  and  believing,  as  we  do,  tJtat  few 
of  them  duly  perceive  that  the  protection  they  will  have,  ia 
a  protection  not  available  by  the  shareholdera  at  large ;  we 
think  it  is  a  rational  dedoction  from  common  experience, 
that  this  prospect  of  compensation  often  (nms  the  scale  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  hesitating,  and  diminishes  the 
opposition  of  those  who  disapprove. 

Thns,  the  belief  which  leads  most  railway  shareholders 
to  place  implicit  faith  in  their  directors,  is  an  erroneous  one. 
It  is  not  trtie  that  there  is  an  identity  of  interest  between 
the  proprii'lary  and  its  executive.  It  is  not  trao  that  the 
board  forma  an  efficient  guard  against  the  intrifruos  of 
lawyers,  engineers,  con tnic  tors,  and  others  who  profit  by 
rail  way -making.  Contrariwise,  tts  members  are  not  only 
liablv  to  be  drawn  from  their  line  of  duty  by  rarions 
iudirect  motives,  but  by  the  system  of  guaranteed  shar«a 
they  are  placed  under  a  positive  tcmptution  to  bc< 
their  constituenta. 


And  now  what  is  the  proximate  origin  of  these  oormp- 
tions?  and  what  is  the  remedy  for  them?  What  error 
in  nilway  legislation  is  it  that  has  mtide  possible  sach 
complicated  chicaneries  T  Whence  arises  this  facility  with 
which  interested  persons  thrust  companies  into  onwise 
enterprises  ?  We  believe  there  is  a  very  simple  answer  tu 
these  questions.  It  is  an  answer,  however,  which  will  at 
first  sight  seem  quite  irrelevant ;  and  we  donbt  not  that  the 
oorollaiy  wo  propose  drawing  from  it,  trill  bo  forthwith 
condemned  by  eo-culled  practical  men.  Kevertholees,  we 
aro  not  withuut  hope  of  showing,  both  that  th«  evIU  labonred 
under  would  be  excluded  wer«  this  corollary  recogtuBed, 
Aiid  that  recognition  of  it  ts  not  only  feasible,  bot  would 
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eTon  open  the  way  out  of  sundry  perplexities  in   which 
railway  legislation  is  at  present  involved. 

We  conceive,  then,  that  the  fundamental  vice  of  our 
system,  as  hitherto  carried  out,  lies  in  ths  misinterpretation 
of  the  proprietary  contract — ^the  contract  tacitly  entered  into 
between  each  shareholder  and  the  body  of  shareholders 
with  whom  he  unites ;  and  that  the  remedy  for  these  evils 
which  have  now  become  so  great,  lies  simply  in  the 
enforcement  of  an  equitable  interpretation  of  this  con- 
tract. In  reality  the  contract  is  a  strictly  b'mited  one.  In 
practice  it  is  treated  as  altogether  nnlimited.  And  the 
thing  needed  is,  that  it  should  be  clearly  defined  and 
abided  by. 

Our  popular  form  of  government  has  so  habituated  us  to 
seeing  public  questions  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  majority, 
and  the  system  is  so  manifestly  equitable  in  the  cases  daily 
before  us,  that  there  has  been  produced  in  the  general 
mind,  an  unhesitating  belief  that  the  majority's  right  is 
unbounded.  Under  whatever  circumstances  men  co-operate, 
it  is  held  that  if  difference  of  opinion  arises  among  them, 
justice  requires  that  the  will  of  the  greater  number  shall 
be  executed  rather  than  that  of  the  smaller  number ;  be 
the  question  at  issue  what  it  may.  So  confirmed  is  this 
conviction,  that  to  most  this  mere  suggestion  of  a  doubt  will 
cause  astonishment.  Yet  it  needs  but  a  brief  analysis  to 
show  that  the  conviction  is  little  better  than  a  political 
superstition.  Instauccs  may  readily  be  selected  which 
prove,  hj  reductio  ad  abeurdum,  that  the  right  of  a  majority 
is  a  purely  conditional  right,  valid  only  within  specific  limits. 
Let  us  take  a  few.  Suppose  that  at  the  general  meeting 
of  some  philanthropic  association,  it  was  resolved  that  in 
addition  to  relieving  distress  the  association  should  employ 
home-missionaries  to  preach  down  popery.  Might  the  sub- 
scriptions of  Catholics,  who  had  joined  the  body  with  charit- 
able views,  be  rightfully  used  for  this  end  ?  Suppose  that 
of  the  members  of  a  book-club,  the  greater  number,  thinking 
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tbat  under  existing  drcamstanoea  rifle-practice  i 
iinportaDt  tbaa  roadiog,  shoald  decide  to  change  the  pnr| 
of  their  union,  and  to  apply  the  fanda  in  hand  for  the  pare 
of  powder,  ball,  and  targpt«.  Would  the  rest  be  bound  by 
this  decision  f  Suppose  that  tmder  the  excitement  of  newa 
from  Australia,  the  mnjoritj  of  a  Freehold  Land  Society 
should  determine,  not  simply  to  start  in  a  body  for  the  gold 
diggings,  but  to  use  their  accnmulated  capital  to  pronde 
outfits.  Would  this  appropriation  of  property  be  just  to  the 
minority  J  and  .Tiuat  these  join  the  expedition  f  Scarcely 
any  one  would  venture  an  affirmative  answer  evva  to  the 
Srst  of  these  questions ;  mnch  less  to  the  others.  And 
why?  Because  everyone  must  perceive  that  by  joining 
with  others,  no  man  can  equitably  be  CDnimitt<.'d  to  uds 
utterly  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  joined  theni. 
Each  of  these  supposed  minoritiea  would  properly  reply  to 
those  seeking  to  coerce  them : — "  We  combinod  with  yon 
for  a  defined  object;  we  gave  money  and  time  for  the 
furtherance  of  that  object;  on  all  questions  thence  arising, 
we  tocitlf  agreed  to  conform  to  the  will  of  the  grt-ator 
nnmber;  but  we  did  not  agree  to  conform  on  any  other 
qut'stions.  If  yon  induce  an  to  join  yon  by  professing  a 
certain  end,  and  then  undertake  some  other  end  of  which 
we  Were  nut  apprised,  you  obtain  our  snpport  under  (alee 
pretences  ;  you  exceed  the  expressed  or  undi-rstood  oorapact. 
to  which  we  oommiltod  ourselves;  and  we  are  no  longer 
bound  by  your  decisions."  Clearly  this  is  the  only  rational 
iuterprotation  of  the  matter.  The  general  principle  under* 
lying  the  right  govemmcot  of  every  incorporated  body,  ii, 
that  its  members  contnict  with  each  other  aeverally  to 
Kubmit  to  the  will  of  the  majority  in  alt  matters  eoiueraing 
tK«  fuljUmeni  of  the  ohjecU  for  tchirh  tiiey  are  incorporated  ; 
iiit  in  no  othtn.  To  this  extent  only  can  the  contract  hold. 
For  a«  it  is  implied  in  the  tcit  nature  of  a  contract,  (hot 
tliowi  entering  into  it  must  know  what  they  contract  to  do  j 
and  aa  Ihow  who  unite  with  othora  for  ■  speoiEed  object 
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csnnot  contemplate  all  the  nnspecified  objects  which  it  is 
hypothetically  possible  for  the  union  to  undertake;  it 
follows  that  the  contract  entered  into  cannot  extend  to 
such  unspecified  objects.  And  if  there  exists  no  expressed 
or  understood  contract  between  the  union  aud  its  members 
respecting  unspecified  objects^  then  for  the  majority  to 
coerce  the  minority  into  undertaking  them,  is  nothing  less 
than  gross  tyranny. 

Now  Uiis  almost  self-evident  principle  is  wholly  ignored, 
alike  in  oar  railway  legislation  and  the  proceedings  of  our 
companies.  Definite  as  is  the  purpose  with  which  the  pro- 
moters of  a  public  enterprise  combiDe,  many  other  purposes 
not  dreamed  of  at  the  outset  are  commonly  added  to  it ;  and 
this,  apparently,  without  any  suspicion  that  such  a  course 
is  unwarrantable,  unless  taken  with  the  unanimotts  consent 
of  the  proprietors.  The  unsuspecting  shareholder  who 
signed  the  subscription  contract  for  a  line  from  Great- 
borough  to  Grandport,  did  so  under  the  belief  that  this  line 
would  not  only  be  a  public  benefit  but  a  good  investment. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  country.  He  had  been  at  some 
trouble  to  estimate  the  traffic.  And,  fully  believing  that  he 
knew  what  he  was  embarking  in,  he  put  down  his  name  for 
a  large  amount.  The  line  has  been  made ;  a  few  years  of 
prosperity  have  justified  his  foresight ;  when,  at  some  fatal 
fitpecial  meeting,  a  project  is  put  before  him  for  a  branch 
from  Littlehomestead  to  Stonyfield.  The  will  of  the  board 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  interested,  overbear  all  opposition; 
and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  many  who  like  him  see  its 
impolicy,  he  presently  finds  himself  involved  in  an  under- 
taking  which,  when  he  joined  the  promoters  of  the  original 
line,  he  had  not  the  remotest  conception  would  ever  be  pro- 
posed. From  year  to  year  this  proceeding  is  repeated.  His 
dividends  dwindle  and  his  shares  go  down ;  and  eventually 
the  congeries  of  enterprises  to  which  he  is  committed,  grows 
so  vast  that  the  first  enterprise  of  the  series  becomes  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  whole.  Yet  it  is  in  virtue  of  his 
40 
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oonaent  to  this  first  of  tlio  series,  that  all  the  ivxt  are  thrust 
npoa  him.  He  feels  that  there  is  injustice  soraewberu ;  bat, 
believing  in  the  unlimited  right  of  a  majority,  fails  to  detoci 
it.  He  does  not  see  that  when  the  first  of  these  extensions 
was  proposed,  he  should  have  denied  the  puwcr  of  bis 
brother-ahure holders  to  implicate  him  in  an  nndertaking'  nab 
named  in  their  deed  of  incorporation.  He  shoald  have  told 
its  proposers  that  they  were  perfectly  free  to  form  a  aepamte 
Company  for  the  execntion  of  it;  bnt  that  they  could  not 
rightfully  compel  dissentients  to  join  in  a  new  undertalcin^, 
any  more  than  they  could  rightfally  have  compelled  dissoii- 
tients  to  join  in  the  original.  Had  such  a  shareholder 
united  with  others  for  the  f^pccified  purpose  of  making 
railwiiifs,  he  would  have  had  no  ground  for  protest.  But 
he  united  with  otheni  for  the  specified  purpose  of  makimy  m 
particular  railway.  Yet  such  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  on 
the  subject,  that  there  is  absolutely  uo  difference  reoognisud 
between  these  cases ! 

It  will  doiVbtless  be  alleged  in  defence  of  all  this,  that 
these  secondary  enterprises  are  supplementary  to  the 
original  one — are  in  part  undertaken  for  the  furthomnce  of 
it ;  professedly  minister  to  its  prosperity ;  cannot,  thercforL', 
be  regarded  as  altogether  separate  enterprises.  J^nd  it  is 
true  that  they  have  this  for  their  excuse.  But  if  it  >«  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  accessories  of  this  kind,  it  may  bo 
madu  a  suffit^ient  excuso  for  any  accejtsories  whatever. 
Already,  Couiptmies  have  carried  the  practice  beyond  the 
making  of  branches  and  extensions.  Already,  undur  tho 
plea  of  bringing  traffic  to  their  tinea,  they  have  constmot«d 
docks ;  bought  lines  of  etcnni-psckota ;  bnilt  vast  hotels  j 
deepened  river-channels.  Alresdy,  they  have  created  Bmnll 
towns  for  ihoir  workmen;  erected  chnrehcs  and  schmils; 
salaried  clergymen  and  teachers.  Are  these  warraut*^^  on 
the  ground  of  advancing  the  Companies'  iutercatd  1  llirD 
tlionHands  of  other  andertakings  are  similarly  warranted. 
If  a  view  to  the  development  of  traffic,  jostifieB  tbe  makiDg 
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of  a  branch  to  some  neighboiirmg  coal-mines;  then,  shoald 
the  coal-mines  be  inefficiently  worked,  the  same  view  would 
jostify  the  purchase  of  them — ^would  justify  the  Company  in 
becoming  coal-miner  and  coal-seller.  If  anticipated  increase 
of  goods  and  passengers  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  carrying 
a  feeder  into  an  agricultural  district;  then,  it  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  organizing  a  system  of  coaches  and  waggons  to 
run  in  connexion  with  this  feeder;  for  making  the  requisite 
horse-breeding  establishments;  for  hiring  the  needful 
farms;  for  buying  estates;  for  becoming  agriculturists. 
If  it  be  allowable  to  purchase  steamers  plying  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  railway;  it  must  be  allowable  to  purchase 
merchant  vessels  to  trade  in  conjunction  with  it ;  it  must 
be  allowable  to  set  up  a  yard  for  building  such  vessels ;  it 
must  be  allowable  to  erect  depdts  at  foreign  ports  for  the 
receipt  of  goods ;  it  must  be  allowable  to  employ  commis- 
sion agents  for  collecting  such  goods ;  it  must  be  allowable 
to  extend  a  mercantile  organization  all  over  the  world. 
From  making  its  own  engines  and  carriages,  a  Company 
may  readily  progress  to  manufacturing  its  own  iron  and 
growing  its  own  timber.  From  giving  its  employes  secular 
and  religious  instruction,  and  providing  houses  for  them, 
it  may  go  on  to  supply  them  with  food,  clothing,  medical 
attendance,  and  all  the  needs  of  life.  Beginning  simply  as 
a  corporation  to  make  and  work  a  railway  between  A  and 
B ;  it  may  become  a  miner,  manufacturer,  merchant,  ship- 
owner, canal-proprietor,  hotel-keeper,  landowner,  house- 
builder,  &rmer,  retail-trader,  priest,  teacher — an  organi- 
zation of  indefinite  extent  and  complication.  There  is  no 
logical  alternative  between  permitting  this,  and  strictly 
limiting  the  corponvtion  to  the  object  first  agreed  upon. 
A  man  joining  with  others  for  a  specific  purpose,  must  be 
held  to  commit  himself  to  that  purpose  only  ;  or  else  to  all 
purposes  whatever  which  they  may  choose  to  undertake. 

But   proprietors  dissenting  from  one  of  these   supple- 
mentary projects  are  told  that  they  have  the  option  of 
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selling  oat.  So  mip^bt  the  dissentients  from  a  new  Stat-- 
Pliforced  creed  be  told,  that  if  they  did  not  like  it  tliey  might 
leave  the  country.  The  one  reply  is  little  more  satisfactory 
than  the  other  would  be.  The  opposing  shareholder  w«a 
himself  in  possession  of  a  good  invest  meat— one  perhapi 
which,  as  an  original  subscriber,  he  ran  some  risk  in 
obtaining.  This  investment  is  about  to  bo  endangered  by 
an  act  not  named  in  the  deed  of  incorporation.  And  Ui 
protests  are  met  by  ssying,  that  if  he  fears  the  danger  he 
may  part  with  his  investment.  Surely  this  choieo  between 
two  evils  scarcely  meets  his  cl-tims.  Moreover,  he  has  not 
even  this  in  any  fair  sense.  It  is  ofteu  an  unfaTonrable 
time  to  sell.  The  very  ruraoiir  of  one  of  these  extensioDB 
frequently  causes  a  depredation  of  stock.  And  if  many  of 
the  minority  throw  their  shnres  on  the  market,  tliia  depre- 
ciation is  greatly  increased  ;  a  fact  which  farther  hinders 
them  from  selling.  So  that  each  is  in  a  diltimma  :  b«  ha* 
to  part  with  a  good  investment  at  much  less  than  its  value; 
or  to  run  the  risk  of  having  its  value  greatly  diminisbed. 

The  injustice  thus  inflicted  on  minorities  is,  indeed, 
already  recognized  in  a  vague  way.  The  recent ly-cstabliahod 
Standing  Order  of  the  Uonse  of  Lords,  that  before  a  Con- 
pany  carry  out  any  new  undertaking,  three-fourths  of  tlie 
votes  uf  the  proprietont  shall  bo  recorded  in  its  favour, 
clearly  implies  a  perception  that  the  ueual  rale  of  Um 
majority  does  not  apply.  And  again,  in  the  case  of  The 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  verau*  Rushont,  Uie 
deoi«ion  thnt  the  funds  of  the  Company  could  not  be  nsod 
for  purposes  not  originally  authorized,  without  a  8p«>dal 
legislative  permit,  involves  the  doctrine  that  tha^ll  of  tho 
greater  number  is  not  of  unlimited  validity.  In  both  thcas 
caaes,  however,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  Stato-warrank 
can  jnetify  an  act  which  without  it  would  be  onjnstiGaUe. 
Wo  mnst  take  leave  to  question  this.  If  it  be  held  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  can  make  murder  proper,  or  can  giv« 
rectitude  to  robbery ;  it  may  be  consistently  held  that  it 
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can  sanctify  a  breacli  of  contract ;  but  not  otherwise.     We 
are  not  about  to  enter  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
the  function  of  a  government  to  make  rules  of  conduct^  or 
mmply  to  enforce  rules  deducible  from  the  laws  of  social 
life.      We  are  content,   for  the   occasion,   to   adopt  the 
expediency-hypothesis ;  and  adopting  it,  must  yet  contend 
that,  rightly  interpreted,  it  gives  no  countenance  to  this 
supposed  power  of  a  Government  to  alter  the  limits  of 
an  equitable  contract  against  the  wishes  of  some  of  the 
contracting  parties.      For,  as  understood  by  its  teachers 
and  their  chief  disciples,  the   doctrine  of  expediency  is 
not  a  doctrine  implying   that  each   particular  act  is   to 
be  determined  by  the  particular  conscqaences  that  may 
be  expected  to  flow  from  it ;  bat  that  the  general  conse- 
quences of  entire  classes  of  acts  having  been  ascertained 
by  induction  from  experience,  rules  shall  be  framed  for  the 
regulation  of  such  classes  of  acts,  and  each  rule  shall  be 
uniformly  applied  to  every  act  coming  under  it.     Our  whole 
administration  of   justice    proceeds   on   this   principle   of 
invariably   enforcing    an    ordained    course,   regardless   of 
special  results.     Were  immediate  consequences  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  verdict  gained  by  the  rich  creditor  against  the 
poor  debtor  would  generally  be  reversed;  for  the  starvation 
of  the  last  is  a  much  greater  evil  than  the  inconvenience  of 
the   first.      Most  thefts  arising  from   distress   would   go 
unpunished;  a  large  proportion  of  men's  wills  would  be 
cancelled ;  many  of  the  wealthy  would  be  dispossessed  of 
their  fortunes.    But  it  is  clearly  seen  that  were  judges  thus 
guided  by  proximate  evils  and  benefits,  the  ultimate  result 
would   be  social   confusion;    that  what  was   immediately 
expedient  would  be  ultimately  inexpedient;  and  hence  the 
aim  at  rigorous  uniformity,  spite  of  incidental  hardships. 
Now,  the  binding  nature  of  agreements  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  important  principles  of  civil  law.     A  large 
part  of  the  causes  daily  heard  in  our  courts,  involve  the 
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qneation,  whctUer  in  \-irlufi  of  some  expressed  or  andcrstoml 
contract,  some  of  those  concerned  are,  or  nre  not,  botrnd  to 
certain  iiuts  or  certaia  pajments.  Aud  when  it  boa  l>ecu 
decided  what  the  contract  implies,  the  matter  ia  settled. 
The  coDtrnct  itsdf  is  held  sacred.  This  flscrednrsa  of  » 
contract  bein^,  according  to  the  expediencv- hypothesis, 
jostified  by  the  esperience  of  all  nations  in  aJl  times  that  H 
ia  generally  bcncGcial,  it  is  not  compoteot  for  a  Lcgislaton 
to  declare  that  contracts  are  Tiolable.  Assaniing  that  th« 
contracts  are  themselves  equitable,  tJiere  is  no  rational 
system  of  ethics  which  warrants  the  alteration  or  dissolTiog 
at  them,  sava  by  ihe  consent  of  all  concerned.  If  then  it 
he  shown,  as  we  think  it  baa  been  shown,  that  the  contract 
tacitly  entered  into  by  railway  shareholders  with  e«tih 
otlier,  has  deSnite  limita;  it  is  the  function  of  the  Gonmi- 
tncnt  to  tm/oree,  and  not  to  ahoUah,  those  limits.  It  cannot 
decline  to  enforce  them  without  ronning  cctiuttir,  not 
only  to  all  thcorico  of  moral  obligation,  bnt  to  ita  own 
judicial  system.  It  cannot  abolish  thorn  without  glaring 
8oir-«tultification. 

Betnming,  now,  to  the  manifold  ovUs  of  which  the  caase 
was  asked  ;  it  only  rcinaina  to  point  ont  tJiatf  were  the  just 
construction  of  the  proprietary  contract  tnBist«d  upon,  aaub 
evils  would,  in  great  part,  be  ezclnded.  The  various 
illicit  influences  by  which  Cumpanies  are  daily  betrayed 
into  disastrous  extensions,  would  iiecvssorily  bo  inopcratiro 
when  such  extensions  could  nut  be  undertaken  by  tbem. 
When  such  extonaioos  had  to  bo  undertaken  by  inde- 
pendent bodies  of  shareholders,  with  do  one  to  gaarant«e 
them  good  dividends,  those  who  are  locally  and  profoa* 
sionally  intemtpd  would  find  it  a  less  easy  mattvr  llinn  at 
present  to  afrgrandite  themsilvca  at  the  L-xpeBse  of  olhcn. 

And  sow  as  to  the  policy  of   thus  modifying  railway 
la^islation — the  oommercial  policy  we  meaa.     Leanog  oat 
~  e  more  general  ■ooial  interests,  lot  na  glanoo  at 
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the  effects  on  bnsiness  interests — ^the  proximate  instead  of 
the  ultimate  effects.  The  implication  contained  in  the  last 
paragraph,  that  the  making  of  supplementary  lines  would 
no  longer  be  so  facile,  will  be  thought  to  prove  tho 
disadvantage  of  any  such  limit  as  the  one  advocated. 
Many  will  argue^  that  to  restrict  Companies  to  their 
original  undertakings  would  fatally  cripple  railway  enter- 
prise. Many  others  will  remark,  that,  however  detrimental 
to  shareholders  this  extension  system  may  have  been,  it 
has  manifestly  proved  beneficial  to  the  public.  Both  these 
positions  seem  to  ns  more  than  questionable.  We  will  first 
look  at  the  last  of  them. 

Even  were  travelling  accommodation  the  sole  thing  to 
be  considered,  it  would  not  be  true  that  prodigality  in  new 
lines  has  been  advantageous.  The  districts  supplied  have, 
in  many  cases,  themselves  been  injured  by  it.  It  is  shown 
by  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Bailway  and  Canal  Bills,  that  in  Lancashire,  the  existence 
of  competing  lines  has,  in  some  cases,  both  diminished  tho 
facilities  of  communication  and  increased  the  cost.  It  is 
further  shown  by  this  evidence,  that  a  town  obtaining 
branches  from  two  antagonist  Companies,  by-and-by,  in 
consequence  of  a  working  arrangement  between  these 
Companies,  comes  to  be  worse  off  than  if  it  had  but  one 
branch;  and  Hastings  is  quoted  as  an  example.  It  is 
again  shown  that  a  district  may  be  wholly  deprived  of 
railway  accommodation  by  granting  a  superfluity  of  lines ; 
as  in  the  case  of  Wilts  and  Dorset.  In  1844-5,  the  Great 
Western  and  the  South  Western  Companies  projected 
rival  systems  of  lines,  supplying  these  and  parts  of  tho 
adjacent  counties.  The  Board  of  Trade,  '^  asserting  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  traffic  to  remunerate  an  outlay  for 
two  independent  railways,'*  reported  in  favour  of  the  Great 
Western  schemes;  and  bills  were  granted  for  them:  a 
certain  agreement,  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  being 
at  the  same  time  made  with  the  South  Western,  which,  in 
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return  for  specified  advantages,  conceded  this  district  to 
itn  rival.  Notwithstanding  this  agroemcnt,  tbo  South 
West«!m,  in  18*7,  projocted  an  extension  cnlonlutod  to 
take  mostof  the  trafiSc  from  the  Oroat  Western  extensions; 
and  in  181S,  Parliament,  tliough  it  had  virtually  suggoHted 
this  agreement,  and  though  the  Great  Weetem  ComiMioy 
had  already  spent  a  million  nnd  a  half  in  part  execution 
of  the  new  lines,  antlioriz-cd  the  Sonth  Wfstem  project. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Great  Western  Company  8n«- 
pondcd  their  works;  the  South  Western  Com])any  w«re 
unable,  from  financial  difficulties,  to  proceed  with  theim ; 
the  district  has  remained  for  years  unaccommodated  ',  and 
only  since  the  powers  granted  to  the  South  Western  have 
expir(?d  from  delay,  baa  the  Great  Western  recommenced 
its  long-suspended  undertakings. 

And  if  this  undue  mnltiplication  of  supplementary  lines 
has  often  directly  decrea.^eil  the  facilities  of  communication, 
still  more  haa  it  done  this  indireetly,  by  maintaining  the 
cost  of  travelling  on  the  main  lines.  Little  as  the  public 
are  conscious  of  the  fact,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  ihcy 
pay  for  the  accommodation  of  an  remunerative  difttricto, 
by  high  fares  in  remunerative  districts.  Before  this  reck- 
less branch-making  commenced,  6  and  9  per  cent,  were 
the  dividends  returned  by  our  chief  railways  ;  and  tbcae 
dividends  were  rapidly  increasing.  The  maximum  dividpnd 
allowed  by  their  Acta  is  10  per  cent.  Had  there  not  been 
unprofitable  extensions,  this  maximom  wonld  have  boen 
reached  many  years  since ;  and  in  the  absence  of  tho 
power  to  undertake  new  works,  the  fart  that  it  had  been 
vt'achcd  could  not  have  been  hidden.  Lower  rates 
goods  and  passengers  wonld  necessarily  have  follom 
Tbo»e  would  haw  caused  much  additional  traffic ; 
with  thu  lud  of  the  natural  increase  atherwisii  going  on, 
the  tuaximuu  would  shortly  ugam  hare  been  n-Aohcd. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubl  that  repetitions  of  this 
process  would,  before  now,  have   reduced  the  fatvs  knd 
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freights  on  onr  main  lines  bjr  at  least  one-third.  This 
redaction,  be  it  remembered,  would  have  affected  those 
railways  which  subserve  commercial  aud  social  intercourse 
in  the  greatest  degree— would,  therefore,  have  applied  to 
the  most  important  part  of  the  traffic  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Aa  it  is,  however,  this  greater  proportion  of 
the  traffic  has  been  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
smaller  proportion.  That  the  tens  who  travel  on  branches 
might  have  railway  communication,  the  hundreds  who 
travel  along  main  lines  have  been  charged  80,  or  40  per 
cent,  extra.  Nay,  worse  :  that  these  few  might  be  accom- 
modated, the  many  who  would  have  been  brought  on  to 
the  main  lines  by  lower  fares  have  gone  unaccommodated. 
Is  it  then  so  clear  that  undertakings  which  have  been 
disastrous  to  shareholders  have  yet  been  beneficial  to 
the  public  f 

But  it  is  not  only  in  greater  cost  of  transit  that  the  evil 
has  been  felt ;  it  has  been  felt  also  in  diminished  safety. 
The  multiplication  of  railway  accidents,  which  has  of  late 
years  drawn  so  much  attention,  has  been  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree  caused  by  the  extension  policy.  The  relation 
is  not  obvious ;  and  we  had  ourselves  no  conception  that 
such  a  relation  existed,  until  the  facts  illustrative  of  it 
were  furnished  to  us  by  a  director  who  had  witnessed  the 
whole  process  of  causation.  When  preference-share  divi- 
dends and  guarantees  began  to  make  large  draughts  upon 
half-yearly  returns — ^when  original  stock  was  greatly  depre- 
ciated^ and  the  dividends  upon  it  fell  from  9  and  8  per 
cent,  to  4^  and  4  and  3^,  great  dissatisfaction  necessarily 
arose  among  shareholders.  There  were  stormy  meetings, 
motions  of  censure,  and  committees  of  investigation. 
Retrenchment  was  the  general  cry;  and  retrenchment 
was  carried  to  a  most  imprudent  extent.  Directors  with 
an  indignant  proprietary  to  face,  and  under  the  fear  that 
their  next  dividend  would  be  no  greater,  perhaps  less,  than 
the  lost,  dared  not  to  lay  out  money  for  the  needful  repairs* 
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I'enuauent  way,  reported  to  them  aa  requiring  to  bo  «•- 
placed,  was  made  to  serve  awhile  longer.  Old  rolling 
stock  was  not  snporseded  by  new  to  the  proper  extent; 
HOT  incToased  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  Committees, 
appointed  to  examine  where  tlie  expenditnro  conld  bo  cut 
down,  went  round  discharipng  a  porter  here,  dispensing 
with  B  clerk  there,  and  diminishing  the  salanea  of  the 
ofEcials  in  general.  To  each  a  length  waa  this  policy 
carried,  that  in  one  ease,  to  effect  a  saving  of  JE120U 
per  annum,  the  working  staff  was  so  crippled  oa  to  cnnso, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  loss  of  probably  £100,000: 
such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  on  whcsa 
authority  we  make  this  statement,  who  was  himself  one 
of  the  retrenchment  committee.  Wbat,  now,  was  the 
necessary  result  of  all  tliis  ?  Wit1i  the  line  out  of  condidon ; 
witli  engines  aud  carriages  neither  sufficient  in  number 
ni>r  in  the  beat  working  order ;  with  drivers,  guards, 
porU-ra,  clerks,  and  the  rest,  decreased  to  the  smallest 
number  with  which  it  was  possible  to  work ;  with  inez- 
purienccd  ntanngrrs  in  place  of  the  experienced  ones 
driven  away  by  reduced  suluries;  what  was  likely  to  occur? 
Was  it  not  certain  that  an  apparatus  of  means  jnst 
competent  to  deal  with  the  ordinary  trallie,  would  bo 
iucouipetent  to  deal  with  extraordinary  traffic  T  that  a 
decimated  body  of  oflicinis  under  inferior  regulation,  would 
fail  in  the  emergencies  sure  fn^m  time  to  time  to  occar  ? 
tliat  with  way  and  works  and  rolling  stock  all  biOow  par, 
there  would  occasionally  be  a  concurrence  of  small  defects, 
permitting  something  to  go  wrong  T  Was  not  a  mnlti- 
plication  of  accidfnta  inevitable  T  No  one  can  doubt  it. 
And  if  we  trace  back  this  result  step  by  step  to  it«  original 
cause — the  recfeless  expenditure  on  new  lini-s — we  shall 
■ee  further  reason  to  doubt  whether  such  expenditure 
ha«  be4>n  as  advanlageons  to  the  public  as  is  supposed. 
We  shall  hesitate  to  indorse  tho  opinion  of  tho  Svlect 
Committee  on   Itailwny  and   Canal   Bdls,   that   it  ia  < 
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sirable   ''to  increase  tiie  facility  for  obtaining   lines  of 
local  convenience/' 

Still  more  doubtful  becomes  the  alleged  benefit  accruing 
to  the  public  from  extensions  which  cause  loss  to  share- 
holders, when,  from  considering  the  question  as  one  of 
traffic,  we  turn  to  consider  it  as  a  general  commercial 
question — a  question  of  political  economy.  Were  there  no 
facts  showing  that  the  travelling  facilities  gained  were 
counterbalanced,  if  not  more  than  counterbalanced,  by 
the  travelling  facilities  lost;  we  should  still  contend  that 
the  making  of  branches  which  do  not  return  fair  dividends, 
is  a  national  evil,  and  not  a  national  good.  The  prevalent 
error  committed  in  studying  matters  of  this  nature,  consists 
in  looking  at  them  separately,  rather  than  in  connexion 
with  other  social  wants  and  social  benefits.  Not  only 
does  one  of  these  undertakings,  when  executed,  affect 
society  in  various  ways,  but  the  effort  put  forth  in  the 
execution  of  it  affects  society  in  various  ways;  and  to 
form  a  true  estimate,  the  two  sets  of  results  must  be 
compared.  The  axiom  that "  action  and  re-action  are  equal, 
and  in  opposite  directions,'^  is  true,  not  only  in  mechanics 
— it  is  true  everywhere.  No  power  can  be  put  forth  by  a 
nation  to  achieve  a  given  end,  without  producing,  for  the 
time  being,  a  corresponding  inability  to  achieve  some  other 
end.  No  amount  of  capital  can  be  abstracted  for  one 
purpose,  without  involving  an  equivalent  lack  of  capital 
for  another  purpose.  Every  advantage  wrought  out  by 
labour,  is  purchased  by  the  relinquishment  of  some  alter- 
native advantage  which  that  labour  might  else  have 
wrought  out.  In  judging,  therefore,  of  the  benefits 
flowing  from  any  public  undertaking,  it  is  requisite  to 
consider  them  not  by  themselves,  but  as  compared  with 
the  benefits  which  the  invested  capital  would  otherwise 
have  secured.  But  how  can  these  relative  benefits  be 
measured  f  it  may  be  asked.  Very  simply.  The  rate  of 
interest  which  the  capital  will  bring  as  thus  respectively 
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employed,  is  tho  measure.  Money  which,  if  tispd  for  a 
certain  end,  gives  a,  Binallcr  retiini  tlian  it  wt)uid  givo  il 
otherwiao  nseil,  ia  nsed  di^advantugeoufily,  uwt  only  to 
its  possos!<ors,  but  to  the  commiuiity.  This  ia  a  ooroUaiy 
from  the  comraoneat  priuciplos  of  political  eoonomy — a 
torollary  ao  obvioua  that  wo  can  scarcely  understand  how, 
after  the  freo-tmde  controversy,  a  committee,  numi 
among  its  membpra  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cardwol!,  nhi 
have  overlooked  it.  Have  we  m>t  been  long  ago  UiO] 
that  in  the  inorcautUe  world  capital  goes  where  it  ii 
wanted — that  the  businesa  which  ia  at  any  time  atCractii 
capital  by  unnsnally  high  retnrnB,  is  a  bnaincas  prored 
by  that  very  fact  to  be  unosnally  active — that  its  anasual 
activity  shows  socitty  to  be  making  ^reat  demands  upon 
it  J  giving  it  high  profits;  wanting  its  commodities  or 
services  more  than  other  commodities  or  services  T 
not  comparisons  among  onr  railways  demonstrate 
those  paying  large  dividends  are  those  subserving  tbs 
public  needs  in  a  greater  degree  than  those  paying  small 
dividends  f  and  is  it  not  cbvioas  that  the  efforts  of 
capitalists  to  get  these  large  dividends  led  them  to  supply 
the  greater  needs  before  the  lesser  needs  f  Surety,  tho 
Slime  hiw  which  holds  in  ordinary  commerce,  and  also 
holds  between  one  railway  investment  and  another,  hoi 
likewise  between  niiln-ny  investments  and  other  in 
ments.  If  the  money  spent  in  making  branehes 
feeders  is  yielding  an  average  retuni  of  frum  1  to  2  per 
cent. ;  while  if  employed  in  land-dmining  or  shijv-baililing, 
it  would  retam  4  or  5  per  cent.}  it  is  a  conclusive 
proof  that  money  is  more  wanted  for  land-draining  and 
ship-buildtng  than  for  bmncb<maktng.  And  the  general 
ooo^usiouH  to  be  tlmwn  are,  thut  thnt  Ini^  proportion  of 
TBJlway  capital  which  does  nut  pay  rhc  current  rat«  at 
i  capita]  ill  laid  out ;  that  if  the  rLluma  OB  mOH 
tion  were  capitalited  at  tho  current  rale  of  interMl^ 
mlting  snm  would  n-present  its  real  value  ;  and   thaU 
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the  difference  between  this  aam  and  the  amount  expended, 
would  indicate  the  national  loss — a  loss  which,  on  the  lowest 
estunate^  would  exceed  £100,000,000.  And  however  true 
it  may  be  that  the  sum  invested  in  unprofitable  lines  will  go 
on  increasing  in  productiveness;  yet  as,  if  more  wisely 
invested*  it  would  similarly  have  gone  on  increasing  in 
productiveness,  perhaps  even  at  a  greater  rate,  this  vast 
loss  must  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  and  not  as  a  tem- 
porary one. 

Again  then,  we  ask,  is  it  so  obvious  that  undertakings 
which  have  been  disastrous  to  shareholders  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  public  f  Is  it  not  obvious,  rather, 
that,  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  interests  of 
shareholders  and  the  public  are  in  the  end  identical? 
And  does  it  not  seem  that  instead  of  recommending 
''incmased  facilities  for  obtaining  lines  of  local  con- 
venience,*' the  Select  Committee  might  properly  have 
reported  that  the  existing  facilities  are  abnormally  great, 
and  should  be  decreased  ? 

There  remains  still  to  be  considered  the  other  of  the  two 
objections  above  stated  as  liable  to  be  raised  against  the 
proposed  interpretation  of  the  proprietary  contract — the 
objection,  namely,  that  it  would  be  a  serious  hindrance  to 
railway  enterprise.  After  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is 
scarcely  needful  to  reply,  that  the  hindrance  would  be  no 
greater  than  is  natural  and  healthful — ^no  greater  than  is 
requisite  to  hold  in  check  the  private  interests  at  variance 
with  public  ones.  This  notion  that  railway  enterprise  will 
not  go  on  with  due  activity  without  artificial  incentives — 
that  bills  for  local  extensions  '^  rather  need  encouragement," 
as  the  Committee  say,  is  nothing  but  a  remnant  of  protec- 
tionism. The  motive  which  has  hitherto  led  to  the  formation 
of  all  independent  railway  companies  —  the  search  of 
capitalists  for  good  investments — ^may  safely  be  left  to  form 
others  as  fast  as  local  requirements  become  great  enough  to 
promise  fair  returns — as  fast,  that  is,  as  local  requirements 
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sbonlil  be  satisfied.     This  would  be  manifest 

[  illustration  ;  but  tlipre  are  facts  proving  it. 

Already  we  havp  incidentally  referred  to  the  circumsfani 
(hilt  it  lias  of  lalt'  btcvrae  common  for  landowners,  merchantii, 
and  others  locally  interested,  to  got  np  railways  for  their  own 
lodation,  wliich  they  do  not  expect  to  pay  nntisfaclory 

I  dividends;  and  in  which  they  are  yet  content  to  inreitt 
considerable  sums,  under  the  belief  that  the  iwdirfK^t  pn>fit« 
accruing  to  them  from  iucroaaod  fiicililies  of  Iriiffic,  will  onl 
balance  the  direct  loss.  To  gu  great  an  exteut  is  this  pol 
being  carried  that,  aa  stated  to  the  Select  Committee, 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  where  bmnch  lines 
being  made  throngh  mere  agricultnnil  districts,  the  lund- 
owners  are  giving  their  Innil  for  the  pnrpose,  and  taking 
shares."  With  such  examples  before  us,  it  cannot  ratioually 
be  doubted  that  there  will  always  be  capital  forthcoming  for 
making  local  lines  as  soon  as  the  sum  of  the  calculated 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  justifioa  its  oxporidituro. 

'  But,"   it  will   be  nrged,   *'  a  branch   that   would  bo 
rvmuneratire  as  an  independent  property,  is  ofl«n  rrrau- 

.  nemtive  to  the  company  which  has  made  ic,  in  virtue  of  Ifao 
traffic  it  brings  to  the  trunk  line.  Though  yielding  meagre 
returns  on  its  own  capita],  yet,  by  increasing  the  rotuma  oa 
the  capital  of  the  trunk  line,  it  compensates,  or  more  thaa> 

m|)onsale9.  Were  the  existing  company,  however, 
bidden  to  extend  its  undertaking,  such  s  bi-ancfa  would 
be  made ;  and  injury  would  result."  This  is  all  true,  will 
tho  exception  of  the  la.<it  assertion,  that  such  a  branch 
would  not  be  made.  Though  in  iu  corjx>rato  capacity  the 
company  owning  tho  trunk  line  would  be  unable  to  ezocat« 
a  work  of  this  nature,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prerent 
individual  shareholders  in  thu  trunk  line  from  nnitJng 
to  cxeoote  it ;  and  were  the  prospects  aa  favourable  u  ia 
assumed,  this  courM',  being  manifestly  advantageom  to 
indi\-idual  KharehoIdcrH,  would  be  pursued  by  manj  of 
them.     If,  acting  in  concert  with  others  similurly 
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stanced,  the  owner  of  £10^000  worth  of  stock  in  the  trunk 
line,  could  aid  the  carrying  out  of  a  proposed  feeder 
promising  to  return  only  2  per  cent,  on  its  cost,  by  taking 
shares  to  the  extent  of  £1000,  it  would  answer  his  purpose 
to  do  this,  providing  the  extra  traffic  it  brought  would  raise 
the  trunk-line  dividend  by  one-fourth  per  cent.  Thus, 
under  a  limited  proprietary  contract,  companies  would  still, 
as  now,  foster  extensions  where  they  were  wanted :  the 
only  difference  being  that,  in  the  absence  of  guaranteed 
dividends,  due  caution  would  be  shown;  and  the  poorer 
shareholders  would  not^  as  at  present,  be  sacrificed  to 
the  richer. 

In  brief,  our  position  is,  that  whenever,  by  the  efforts 
of  all  parties  to  be  advantaged — ^local  landowners,  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  trunk-line  shareholders,  &c.,  the 
capital  for  an  extension  can  be  raised — ^whenever  it  becomes 
clear  to  all  such,  that  their  indirect  profits  plus  their 
direct  profits  will  make  the  investment  a  paying  one; 
the  fact  is  proof  that  the  line  is  wanted.  On  the  contrary, 
whenever  the  prospective  gains  to  those  interested  aro 
insufficient  to  induce  them  to  undertake  it,  the  fact  is  proof 
that  the  line  is  not  wanted  so  much  as  other  things  are 
wanted,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  viade.  Instead, 
then,  of  the  principle  we  advocate  being  objectionable  as 
a  check  to  railway  enterprise,  one  of  its  merits  is,  that 
by  destroying  the  artificial  incentives  to  such  enterprise, 
it  would  confine  it  within  normal  limits. 

A  perusal  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select 
Committee  will  show  that  it  has  sundry  other  merits,  which 
we  have  space  only  to  indicate. 

It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Laing — and  Mr.  Stephenson, 
while  declining  to  commit  himself  to  the  estimate,  *'  does 
not  believe  he  has  overstated  it,*' — that  out  of  the 
£280,000,000  already  raised  for  the  construction  of  our 
railways,  £70,000,000  has  been  needlessly  spent  in  contests, 
in  duplicate  lines,  in  "  the  multiplication  of  an  immense 
number  of   schemes   prosecuted    at  an    a\mos»t   teciW^^^ 
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I  expttiso  ; "  and  Mr.  StepheDson  believes  that  tliia  sum  is 
I "  ft  very  inadcqaate  represontatire  of  the  actual  loss  m 
Ipuint  of  convenience,  economy,  and  other  circnroauiucea 
[  connected  witb  traffic,  which  the  public  has  snatained  by 
I  reason  of  paHiamontary  caroleasnoss  in  Icgistnling  for  mil- 
1  ways."     Under  an  equitable  interpretation  of  the  propriel 

■  contract,  the  greater  part  of  this  would  have  bocn  KvoidM 

The  competition  between  rival  companies  in  extensia 
Ituid  branch-making,  which  has  alrrady  done  vast  injui 
Bftud  the  effects  of  which,  if  not  stopped,  will,  in  the  opinini 

■  of  Mr.  Stephenaon,  bo  snch  that  "  property  now  paying  ( 
'  per  cent,  will  in  ten  years  be  worth  only  3  ptr  cvnt.,  a 

that  on  twenty-one  milliona  of  money" — thia  competttjia 
could  nover  bare  existed   in   its   inteneo  and   dclotonoi 
I  form  under  the  limiting  principle  we  advocate. 

■  Prompted  by  jealonsy  and  antagonism,  our  compiu 
■liave  obtained  powers  for  2000  miles  of  railway  whw 
■they  have  never  made.  The  millions  thus  aquandered  if 
l«iirveys  and  parliamentary  contests — "  food  for  lawyers  nnd 
m  engineers  " —  would  nearly  all  have  been  saved,  bad  i.<w;h 
Bnipplt'mentary  line  becu  obtainable  only  by  an  independent 
I  body  of  proprietors  with  no  one  to  shield  them  from  the 

■  punalticB  of  reckless  scbcniin^if. 

I      It  is  admitted  that  the  branches  and  feeders  conatractJi^B 

■  from  competitive  motivca  have  not  been  laid  out  in  the  b^^H 
Bdirectiona  for-  tho  public.  To  defeat,  or  retaliate  npo^H 
Ktipponenla,  having  l>een  one  of  the  ends — often  the  chi^| 
Hmd— ^n  making  them,  mutes  have  been  chosen  Mtpccial^l 
■calculated  to  effect  this  end ;  and  the  IocaI  traffic  haa  f^^ 
■coniwqncnco  been  ill  provided  for.  Had  these  bnuichesu^l 
Bftwdera,  however,  been  Icfl  to  the  euterpriae  of  th4J^| 
K  respective  districts,  sided  by  such  other  enterprtsp  aa  th^H 
B could  attract,  the  n-verno  would  have  been  the  fact;  acvil^l 
I  that  on  tlie  average,  in  these  sinnller  cases  as  in  the  grtukt^H 
lone*,  the  routes  which  moat  aocoiumoilute  the  public  mu^ 

■  be  the  route*  most  profitable  to  projocton. 

I      Were  the  illegitimate  competition  in  extension -mnking 
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done  away^  there  would  remain  between  companies  just 
tliat  normal  competition  wliicli  is  advantageous  to  all.  It 
is  not  tme^  as  is  alleged,  that  there  cannot  exist  between 
railways  a  competition  analogous  to  that  which  exists 
between  traders.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Saunders^  the 
secretary  of  the  Great  Western  Company,  proves  the 
contrary.  He  shows  that  where  the  Great  Western  and  the 
North  Western  railways  communicate  with  the  same  towns, 
as  at  Birmingham  and  Oxford,  each  has  tacitly  adopted  the 
fare  which  the  other  was  charging;  and  that  while  there  is 
thus  no  competition  in  fares,  there  is  competition  in  speed 
and  accommodation.  The  results  are,  that  each  takes  that 
portion  of  the  traffic  which,  in  virtue  of  its  position  and 
local  circumstances,  naturally  falls  to  its  share ;  that  each 
stimulates  the  other  to  give  the  greatest  advantages  it  can 
afford ;  and  that  each  keeps  the  other  in  order  by  threaten- 
ing to  take  away  its  natural  share  of  the  traffic  if,  by 
ill-behaviour  or  inefficiency,  it  counterbalances  the  special 
advantages  it  oflTers.  Now,  this  is  just  the  form  which 
competition  eventually  assumes  between  traders.  After  it 
has  been  ascertained  by  underselling  what  is  the  lowest 
remunerative  price  at  which  any  commodity  can  be  sold, 
the  general  results  are,  that  that  becomes  the  established 
price ;  that  each  trader  is  content  to  supply  those  only  who, 
from  proximity  or  other  causes,  naturally  come  to  him ;  and 
that  only  when  he  treats  his  customers  ill,  need  he  fear  that 
they  will  inconvenience  themselves  by  going  elsewhere  for 
their  goods. 

Is  there  not,  then,  pressing  need  for  an  amendment  of 
the  laws  affecting  the  proprietary  contract — an  amendment 
which  shall  transform  it  from  an  unlimited  into  a  limited 
contract ;  or  rather — not  transform  it  into  such,  but  recognize 
it  as  such  ?  If  there  be  truth  in  our  argument,  the  absence 
of  any  limitation  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  manifold 
evils  of  onr  railway  administration.     The  share-trafficking 
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of  directors;  tlie  complicated  intrigaes  of  lawyers,  enginocrs, 
contractors,  and  others ;  the  betrayal  of  pn>prietaries — all 
the  complicntcd  corruptioDS  which  we  tave  detailed,  havo 
primarily  arisen  from  it,  have  been  made  poHsiblo  by  it. 
It  has  rendered  travclliiig  more  costly  and  less  «i(o  than  it 
would  have  been ;  and  while  apparently  facilitating  tmlfic, 
bus  indirectly  hindered  it.  By  fo§t«riQg  antagonitun,  it  haa 
led  to  the  ill  layingKiut  of  supplementary  lines ;  to  tbo 
wasting  of  enormous  sums  in  useless  parliamentary  contuBts, 
to  the  loss  of  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  natioi 
capital  in  the  making  of  railways  for  which  there 
requirement.  Regarded  in  the  mass,  the  investments  of 
ehareholdera  have  been  reduced  by  it  to  less  than  half  iho 
average  productiveness  which  such  investments  should 
possess;  and,  as  all  authorities  admit,  railway  pniperty  ii>, 
even  now,  kept  below  its  real  value,  by  the  fe&r  of  futuru 
depreciations  consequent  on  fature  extensions.  Considering, 
iht-n,  the  vastnesa  of  the  interests  at  stake — considering 
that  tliB  tiital  capital  of  onr  companies  will  soon  reach 
£300,000,000— considering,  on  the  one  hand,  the  immuusu 
number  of  persons  owning  this  capital  (many  of  them  witb 
no  incomes  but  what  are  derived  from  it],  and,  on  the  ot 
hand,  the  groat  crxlent  to  which  the  community  is  conccrat 
both  directly  aa  to  its  commercial  facilities,  and  indirectly 
as  to  the  economy  of  it«  resources — considering  all  ihix,  it 
becomes  extremely  important  that  railway  property  should 
bo  plnced  on  n  secure  footing,  and  railway  enterprise 
conHned  within  normal  bounds.  The  change  is  demanded 
alike  for  the  wotfaro  of  shareholders  and  the  public.  No 
charpe  of  over-legislation  can  be  brought  against  it.  It  is 
simply  an  oxlonsion  to  joinl-atock  contracts,  of  the  principle 
appliinl  to  all  other  ctmtracts ;  it  is  merely  a  fulfilment  of 
the  Stnte'a  judicial  function  in  caKes  hitherto  neglected  j  jfe 
it  nothing  but  a  better  admiDistration  of  justice.  J 

PosncHirr. — Thai  Iho   proprietary  contract   should   M 
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strictly  adhered  to^  and  no  undertakings  beyond  those 
specified  in  the  deed  of  incorporation  entered  upon,  is  a 
doctrine  unpalatable  to  those  in  authority.  A  friend  who, 
as  chairman  of  one  of  our  great  railway-companies,  has 
been  familiar  with  railway-politics  and  parliamentary 
usages  in  connexion  with  them,  contends  that  such  a 
restrictive  interpretation  would  be  unworkable ;  and, 
farther,  that  the  legislature  would  never  allow  itself  to  be 
shackled  in  the  implied  way. 

That  he  is  right  in  the  last  of  these  assertions  I  think 
highly  probable.  In  face  of  the  currently  accepted  dogma 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  do  anything,  it  is  foolish  to 
expect  that  Parliament  would,  by  ethical  considerations, 
be  restrained  from  breaking  contracts  and  authorizing 
the  breaking  of  contracts.  When  we  see  this  dogma 
habitually  acted  upon  to  the  extent  of  trampling  under 
foot  State-guarantees  (as  in  the  case  of  those  who  pur- 
chased land  under  the  Irish  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  or 
as  in  the  case  of  agreements  originally  entered  into  with 
companies  to  confer  on  them  certain  powers  under  certain 
conditions)  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  tender 
regard  for  the  claims  of  dissentient  proprietors  would  deter 
the  ruling  body  from  cancelling  the  understanding  under 
which  shareholders  consented  to  co-operate.  Men  must 
be  much  more  conscientious  than  they  are  before  any  such 
check  is  likely  to  be  effective. 

To  the  other  objection — ^that  such  a  restriction  would 
entail  an  unworkable  complication — I  entirely  demur.  That 
its  consequences  would  be  awkward  under  our  present 
form  of  railway-administration  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  had  such  a  restriction  been  insisted  on,  another 
and  better  form  of  railway-administration  would  have 
arisen.  This  will  probably  be  thought  an  unwarranted 
assertion.  Nevertheless  I  make  it  with  some  confidence, 
since  the  form  of  administration  to  which  I  refer  is  one 
which  was,  in  a  different  guise,  contemplated  when  railways 
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were  originally  aathorized.  To  those  whose  only  conccp- 
tiun  of  the  tnodo  of  carrying  on  railway-trafBu  is  that 
derivod  from  their  daily  observations,  this  will  bo  An 
incomprehensible  statement;  but  those  who  remember  how 
railways  wore  originally  intendod  to  be  used  will  know 
what  1  mean. 

Novel  schemes  are  always  more  or  loss  shapod  by  oldi 
habits.    At  the  time  when  the  first  railways  were  antborisod,  -J 
the  experience  moa  had  of  coach-travelling  on  high  roads, 
afToctod  in  various  ways  tho  structures  of  the  new  appliances 
and  the  natures  of  the  new  arrangemonta.     The  railway 
gange  was  determined  by  the  width  between  the  whecU  of 
a  stage-coach.     Early  first-claas   carriages  were  made  to.i 
appear  like  the  central  parts  of  three  stnge-coaches  juiiiod>  I 
together;    preserving    their    convex    piiuels    and   curviid 
outlines,  and  frequently  having,  on   tha  centre  one,  the 
words  "  Tria  juncta  in  una."     The  inside  of  the  firsl-clasa 
carnugo  was  fitted  np  to  resemble  the  inside  of  »  Bt;tgi>- 
coacb ;    and   the   original    second-claHS    carriage,   having 
bare  wooden  seats  over  which,  on  vertical  iron  rods,  waa 
snpported   a  roof   allowing   tho  wind   and  rain  to  blow 
throngh  from  side  to  side,  was  so  designed  as  to  be  scarcely 
more  comfortable  than  the  outside  of  a  conch.     For  some 
years  tho  gunnl  had  a  seat  on  the  outside,  at  the  end  of  a 
carriage,  as  on  a  ooaoh ;  and  for  many  years  tho  luggago, 
covered  with  tarpaulin,  was  placed  on  the  roofs  of  carriages, 
as  OB  the  outiiides  of  coaohes.     Once  more  the  booking- 
officrowere  at  first  like  the  booking-offices  for  stage-coaclMS 
—places  whoro  passengers  entered  their  names  to  eecnra 
8i-nts.     Little  an  the  fact  is  now  recognised,  this  kinship  ot 
ideas  (-stL'uded    to   the    contemplated    arr-uigrmcnta   far.l 
working.     Men  thouglit  tliat  tnitlio  on  railways  might  I 
carried  on  after  the  same  luauucr  as  tnifTic  on  high  roadl^l 
Jt  wax  a»Biiimeil  that  on  lines  of  rails,  where  the  passing  of  I 
rchicles  going  in  the  name  diroctiou  is  impracticable,  thaj 
ij-Btem  pursued  might  bo  hko  that  in  nso  on  hij^h  i 
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where  vehicles  can  pass  and  re-pass  in  any  direction  and  join 
or  leave  the  stream  at  will.  Does  the  reader  ask  proof  of 
this  ?  The  proof  lies  in  the  fact,  well-known  to  those  who 
were  adult  in  the  early  days  of  railways,  that  in  the  office 
or  waiting-room  of  every  railway-station  was  fixed  up  a 
table  of  tolls,  like  that  which  was  fixed  up  at  every  toll-gate; 
but  in  this  case  specifying  the  rate  chargeable  per  mile  for 
all  things  carried — ^passengers,  horses,  cattle,  goods,  &c. 
This  table  of  tolls  implied  that  it  was  within  the  power 
of  others  besides  the  company  to  run  vehicles  on  the 
company's  line,  and  pay  them  at  such  and  such  rates  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  so — a  privilege  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
was  never  made  use  of,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  on  business  amid  the 
confusion  which  would  have  resulted. 

But  while  this  arrangement,  in  the  form  implied,  would 
have  been  impracticable,  it  foreshadows  an  arrangement 
which  would  have  been  practicable ;  and  one  which  would 
have  grown  up  had  each  railway  company  been  limited  to 
the  undertaking  specified  in  its  deed  of  incorporation. 
After  experience  of  inefficient  co-operation,  when  so  many 
independent  bodies  owning  branches  and  extensions  had  to 
adjust  their  train  services,  Ac.,  there  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  formed  what  we  may  call  running-companies 
or  traffic-companies,  separate  from  the  original  railway- 
companies.  Each  one  of  these  would  have  proposed  to 
the  companies  owning  the  various  main  lines,  extensions,  and 
branches,  within  some  large  district  conveniently  delimited, 
to  undertake  the  working  of  their  various  lines :  either 
taking  them  severally  on  lease,  or  agreeing  to  give  a 
specified  share  of  the  net  returns  annually  received,  or 
agreeing  to  pay  certain  tolls  for  passengers  and  goods. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  the  original  companies,  stand- 
ing in  the  position  of  landlords,  would  have  had  for 
their  chief  business  to  keep  the  embankments,  cuttings, 
bridges,     permanent    way,     stations,     &c.,     in     working 
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order;  while  the  ninning-compaQies,  standing  id  t1i 
position  of  tenants,  but  owning  the  rolling-stock,  would 
tave  haA  for  their  biiHtnesa  to  conduct  the  passenger  and 
goods  traflic  throughout  the  whole  area,  with  power  to 
arrange  the  workings  of  the  various  subdiri&ions  of  tho 
system  in  a  harmonious  manner.  Clearly,  if  there  is  an 
advantage  in  division  of  labour  in  other  cases,  there 
would  hare  been  an  advantage  in  this  case.  The  fixed 
works  coustitnting  each  of  these  inter-connected  railways 
would  have  been  kept  in  more  perfect  repair,  had  preser- 
vation of  them  been  the  exclusive  business  of  the  companies 
owning  them  ;  while  the  run niag-com panics,  with  nothing 
to  attend  to  beyond  tho  keeping  in  order  of  thoir  rolling 
stock  and  the  management  of  train-services  &c.  would 
have  done  this  more  satisfactorily. 

A  further  reason  for  believing  that  bettor  results  i 
have  been  achieved  than  are  now  achieved,  is  that  andui 
circumstances  there  would  have  been  no  absorption 
directors' time  in  carrying  on  rail  way- wars  and  getting  new 
acts  of  parliament — a  business  which,  under  the  existing 
system,  has  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  boards.  " 

Tlie   enforcement  of   etjuitablo    arrangements  is 
fraught    with    unanticipated     benefits ;    and    there 
reason  to    think   that    nnnntidpnti'd    benefits  would    hm'i 
resulted  in  this  case  also. 
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THE  MORALS  OF  TBADB. 
^First  published  m  The  Westminster  Eeview  for  April  1859.] 

Wi  are  not  about  to  repeat,  under  the  above  title,  the  often- 
told  tale  of  adulterations :  albeit^  were  it  our  object  to  deal 
with  this  familiar  topic,  there  are  not  wanting  fresh  materials. 
It  is  rather  the  less-observed  and  less-known  dishonesties  of 
trade,  to  which  we  would  here  draw  attention.  The  same 
lack  of  conscientiousness  which  shows  it3elf  in  the  mixing 
of  starch  with  cocoa,  in  the  dilution  of  butter  with  lard,  in 
the  colouring  of  confectionery  with  chromate  of  lead  and 
arsenite  of  copper,  must  of  course  come  out  in  more  concealed 
forms;  and  these  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  numerous  and 
as  mischievous. 

It  is  not  true,  as  many  suppose,  that  only  the  lower 
classes  of  the  commercial  world  are  guilty  of  fraudulent 
dealing.  Those  above  them  are  to  a  great  extent  blameworthy. 
On  the  average,  men  who  deal  in  bales  and  tons  differ  but 
little  in  morality  from  men  who  deal  in  yards  and  pounds. 
Illicit  practices  of  every  form  and  shade,  from  venial  decep- 
tion up  to  all  but  direct  theft,  may  be  brought  home  to  the 
higher  grades  of  our  commercial  world.  Tricks  innumerable, 
lies  acted  or  uttered,  elaborately-devised  frauds,  are  prevalent : 
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many  of  them  established  as  "cnetoms  of  the  tmde;**  na^, 
not  only  eBtabliahed,  but  defended. 

Passing  over,  then,  the  much-reprobated  shoplcpepers,  of 
whose  delinquencies  most  people  know  something,  let  as  Inrn 
our  attention  to  the  delinqnenoies  of  the  classes  al>ove  thi-m 
in  the  mercantile  scale.  '  ■ 


Thebusiness  of  wholesale  bouses — in  the  clothing-tradei  an 
least — is  chiefly  managed  by  a  clnss  of  men  called  "  bnyers.*^^ 
Each  wholesale  establishment  ia  naaally  divided  into  sercml 
departments ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  department  ia  placed 
one  of  these  functionaries.  A  bnyer  is  a  partially-inde- 
pendent Bob-trader,  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  is 
debited  with  a  certain  share  of  the  capital  of  his  eniployers. 
With  this  capital  ho  trades.  From  the  mnkors  he  orders  for 
his  department  such  goods  as  he  thinks  wilt  find  a  market ; 
and  for  the  goods  thus  bought  he  obtains  as  large  a  sole  as 
be  can  among  the  retailers  of  his  connexion.  The  accoants 
show  at  the  end  of  the  year  what  pmfit  has  been  made  on  the 
capital  over  which  ho  hoA  command ;  and,  oceording  to  the 
result,  his  engagement  is  continued — perhaps  at  an  incrviuied 
salary — or  he  is  discharged. 

Under  sueh    circnmstaoces,   bribery  would   hardly   be 
expected.     Yet  wo  learn,  on  nntjiiestionablo  antkority,  thatj 
bayirrs  habitually  bribe  and  aru  bribed.     Giving  prvsootljfl 
as  a  moans  of  obtaining  custom,  is  an  established  pnctiof| 
hetwoen   tliem   and   all   with   whom   they  have  dealinga. 
Thi>ir  connexions  among  retailer*  they  extend  by  treating 
and  fanmra ;  and  they  arc  thumi«elves  influenced  in  their 
purchases  by  like  means.     It  might  be  presumed  that  aelSd 
interest  would  in  both  cases  negative  this.     But  apparoDt^ffl 
no    very  obvinns    sacritico    results    from    yielding    to   BOoh  ■ 
influences.    Wlien,  aw  usually  happens,  there  ore  many  rnann- 
facturers  prodncing  articles  of  like  goodness  at  tbv  same 
prices,  or  many  buyiTS  between  whose   commodities  and 
wbow  ti'rmn  then'  in  litllo  room  for  choice,  there  exi.^tA  mJ 
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to  purchase  of  one  rather  than  another ;  and  then  the 
temptation  to  take  some  immediate  bonus  turns  the  scale. 
AVlifttever  be  the  canae,  however,  the  fact  is  teetilied  to  ns 
alike  in  London  and  the  provinces.  By  manufacturers, 
bnyers  are  sumptuouslj  entertained  for  days  together,  and 
are  plied  tfaroaghout  the  year  with  hampers  oFgame,  turkeys, 
dozens  of  wine,  etc. ;  nay,  they  receive  actual  money-bribes; 
Bontetimes,  ae  we  hear  from  a  manufacturer,  in  the  shape  of 
bank-notes,  but  more  commonly  in  the  shape  of  discounts  on 
the  MDOonts  of  their  purchases.  The  extreme  prevalence^ 
tmiversality  we  might  aay^-of  this  system,  is  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  one  who,  disgusted  as  he  is,  finds  himself  inex- 
tricably entangled  in  it.  He  confessed  to  us  that  all  his 
transactions  were  thus  tainted.  "  Each  of  the  bnyers  witfa 
whom  I  de.al,"  he  said,  "  expects  an  occaaioual  bonus  in  one 
form  or  other.  Some  require  the  bribe  to  be  wrapped  up  ; 
and  some  take  it  without  disguise.  To  an  oSer  of  money, 
this  one  replies — '  Oh,  I  don't  like  that  sort  of  thing,'  but 
nevertheless,  does  not  object  to  money's-worth ;  while  my 
friend  So-and-so,  who  promises  to  bnng  mo  a  large  trade 
season,  will,  I  very  well  know,  look  for  one  per  cent. 
.isconnt  in  cash.  The  thing  is  not  to  be  avoided.  I  could 
.0  sundry  buyers  who  look  askance  at  me,  and  never 
■will  inspect  my  goods ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  about  the 
cause — I  have  not  bought  their  patronage."  And  then  our 
informant  appealed  to  another  of  the  trade,  who  agreed  in 
the  assertion  that  in  London  their  business  could  uut  be  done 
on  any  other  terms.  So  greedy  do  some  of  these  buyers 
become,  that  their  perquisites  absorb  a  great  part  of  the 
pru&tct,  and  make  it  a  question  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
continue  the  dealing  with  them.  Next,  as  above  hinted, 
there  comes  a  like  history  of  transactions  between  bnyers 
and  retailers — the  bribed  being  now  the  bribers.  One  ol 
those  above  referred  to  as  habitually  expecting  douceuraj,- 
'Said  to  the  giver  of  them,  whose  testimony  we  have  juafe 
repeated  —  "I've   spent  pounds   and    pounds  over 
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(miiiiing  a  large  tailor),  aod  now  I  think  I  liave  gained  liim 
over."  To  wltich  confession  tliia  buyer  added  tlie  complsint, 
tliat  his  house  did  not  mako  him  &u;  alluwance  for  Bum* 
thns  disbursed. 

Under  the  buyer,  who  Ii&s  ftbsolnte  control  of  hia  own 
department  in  a  wholesale  house,  oome  enndty  assistants, 
who  transact  the  basiness  with  retail  traders ;  much  as  retail 
trader's  assistants  transact  the  business  with  the  general 
public.  These  higher-class  assistants,  working  nnder  the 
same  pressure  as  the  lower,  are  similarly  onscrupulous. 
Liable  to  prompt  dismissal  as  they  are  for  failure  in  selling; 
gaining  higher  positions  as  they  do  in  proportion  to  the 
quantities  of  goods  they  dispose  of  at  profitable  rntei* ;  and 
finding  that  no  objections  are  made  to  any  dishonest  artifices 
they  use,  but  rather  that  they  are  applauded  for  them  ;  these 
young  men  display  a  scarcely  credible  demoralization.  Aa 
WB  learn  from  those  who  have  been  of  them,  their  duplicity 
is  unceasing — they  speak  abnost  continuous  falsehood  ;  and 
their  tricks  range  from  thesimpleat  to  the  most  MachiaTfllian. 
Take  a  few  samples.  When  dealing  with  a  retailer,  it  is  an 
habitual  practice  to  bear  in  mind  the  character  of  his  bnsi- 
nesa;  and  to  delude  him  respecting  articles  of  which  he  hoc 
least  experience.  If  his  shop  is  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
the  sales  are  chieSy  of  inferior  goods  (a  fact  ascertained  from 
the  traveller),  it  is  inferred  that,  having  a  eomparatirely 
small  demand  for  superior  goods,  he  is  a  bad  judge  of  them ; 
and  advantage  is  taken  of  his  ignorance.  Again,  it  is  ut^nal 
purposely  to  present  samples  of  cloths,  silks,  etc.,  in  such 
order  as  to  disqualify  the  perceptions.  As,  when  lasting 
different  foods  or  wines,  the  palate  is  disabled  by  sometbinff 
strongly  Bavoured,  from  appreciating  themore  delicate  flavour 
of  another  thing  afterwards  taken  ;  so  with  the  other  orgam 
of  BC&sc,  a  l«mporary  disability  follows  an  oxei-saire  sttmulo* 
tioo.  Thia  holds  not  only  with  the  eyes  in  judging  of  colours, 
tMit  also,  as  we  are  told  by  one  who  has  been  in  the  ti 
■  with  the  finger*  io  judging  of  textoTDS ;  and  c 
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salesmeii  are  in  the  Iiabit  of  thus  partially  paralysing  the 
customers'  perceptions^  and  then  selling  second-rate  articles 
as  first-rate  ones.  Another  common  manceavre  is  that  of 
raising  a  &l8e  belief  of  cheapness.  Suppose  a  tailor  is  laying 
in  a  stock  of  broad  cloths.  He  is  offered  a  bargain.  Three 
pieces  are  put  before  him^ — ^two  of  good  quality^  at,  perhaps, 
14#.  per  yard;  and  one  of  much  inferior  quality,  at  8^.  per 
yard*  These  pieces  have  been  purposely  a  little  tumbled 
and  creased^  to  give  an  apparent  reason  for  a  pretended 
sacrifice  upon  them.  And  the  tailor  is  then  told  that  he  may 
have  these  nominally-damaged  cloths  as  "a  job  lot,''  at  12^. 
per  yard.  Misled  by  the  appearances  into  a  belief  of  the 
professed  sacrifice;  impressed,  moreover,  by  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  pieces  are  really  worth  considerably  more  than 
the  price  asked ;  and  not  sufiiciently  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  great  inferiority  of  the  third  just  balances  this ;  the  tailor 
probably  buys ;  and  he  goes  away  with  the  comfortable  con- 
viction that  he  has  made  a  specially-advantageous  purchase, 
when  he  has  really  paid  the  full  price  for  every  yard.  A 
still  more  subtle  trick  has  been  described  to  us  by  one  who 
himself  made  use  of  it,  when  engaged  in  one  of  these  whole- 
sale-houses— a  trick  so  successful  that  he  was  often  sent  for 
to  sell  to  customers  who  could  be  induced  to  buy  by  none 
other  of  the  assistants,  and  who  ever  afterwards  would  buy 
only  of  him.  His  policy  was  to  seem  extremely  simple  and 
honest,  and,  during  the  first  few  purchases,  to  exhibit  his 
honesty  by  pointing  out  defects  in  the  things  he  was  selling; 
and  iJien,  having  gained  the  customer's  confidence,  he 
proceeded  to  pass  off  upon  him  inferior  goods  at  superior 
prices.  These  are  a  few  out  of  the  various  manoeuvres  in 
constant  practice.  Of  course  there  is  a  running  accompani- 
ment of  falsehoods,  uttered  as  well  as  acted.  It  is  expected 
of  the  assistant  that  he  will  say  whatever  is  needed  to  effect 
a  sale.  "  Any  fool  can  sell  what  is  wanted,"  said  a  master 
in  reproaching  a  shopman  for  not  having  persuaded  a 
Gostomer  to  buy  something  quite  unlike  that  which  he  asked 
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fur.  And  the  unscnipuloiis  iQGndacity  tbas  rcquin^d^ 
employers,  and  encouraged  by  example,  grova  to  a  beJ 
of  depravity  that  has  been  described  to  as  in  words  I 
strong  to  be  repeated.  Our  informant  was  obb'grd  to 
relinqnish  his  position  in  one  of  those  establishments,  bi-canso 
he  could  not  lower  himself  to  the  required  depth  of  degrftda- 
tion.  "  You  don't  lie  as  though  you  betiere  what  yon  aay," 
observed  one  of  hia  [ellow-aasistants.  And  ihia  was  uttorod 
as  a  reproach  1 

Aa  those  sabordinates  who  have  fewest  qnalms  of 
conscience  are  those  who  succeed  the  best,  are  soonect 
promoted  to  more  remnnerative  posts,  and  have  therefore 
the  greatest  chances  of  establishing  businessea  of  their 
own;  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  morality  of  the  heada  of 
these  eatabtishmonts,  is  much  on  a  par  with  that  of  their 
employe*.  The  habitual  malpractices  of  wholesale  houses, 
confirm  this  inft^rence.  Not  only,  aa  we  have  jnst  seen, 
are  assistants  nnder  a  pressure  impelling  them  to  deceire 
purchasers  respecting  the  qualities  of  the  goods  they  buy, 
bnt  purchasers  are  also  deceived  in  respect  to  the  quantities; 
and  that,  not  by  an  occasional  nnanthon»>d  trick,  but  by 
an  organized  system,  for  which  the  firm  itself  is  responMblp. 
The  general  practice  is  to  make  up  goods,  or  to  have  ibtnn 
made  np,  in  lengths  that  are  shorter  than  they  prnfeM  to 
be.  A  piece  of  calico  nominally  thirty-six  yards  long, 
never  measures  more  than  tbirty-ono  yards — ia  under- 
stood throughout  the  trade  to  measure  only  so  much.  And 
tlie  long-accumulating  delinquencies  whic-h  this  rnstom 
indicates — the  socccsBive  diminutions  of  length,  each  in- 
troduced by  some  adept  in  dishonesty,  and  then  imitated 
by  his  competitiirs — are  now  being  daily  carried  to  a 
atill  greater  extent,  wherever  they  are  not  likely  to  bo 
immt-diatvly  detected.  Articles  that  are  sold  in  small 
bundles,  knots,  packets,  or  such  forma  as  negatire 
measuremeot  at  the  time  of  sale,  are  habitnatly  c 

I  qaaatity.    8ilk-laooe  i»lled  six  quarters. 
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mclies,  really  measure  four  quarters^  or  tliirty-six  inches. 
Tapes  were  originallj  sold  in  grosses  containing  twelve 
knots  of  twelve  yards  eacli;  but  these  twelve-yard-knots 
are  now  cut  of  all  lengths^  from  eight  yards  down  to  five 
yards,  and  even  less — the  usual  length  being  six  yards. 
That  is  to  say,  the  144  yards  which  the  gross  once  con- 
tained, has  now  in  some  cases  dwindled  down  to  60  yards. 
In  widths,  as  well  as  in  lengths,  this  deception  is  practised. 
French  cotton-braid,  for  instance  (French  only  in  name),  is 
made  of  different  widths ;  which  are  respectively  marked 
5,   7,  9,   11,  etc.:    each  figure  indicating  the  number  of 
threads  of    cotton  which   the   width   includes,  or   rather 
should  include,  but  does  not.     For  those  which  should  be 
marked   5  are  marked   7;   and  those  which   should  be 
marked   7   are  marked  9 :    out  of    three   samples   from 
different  houses  shown  to  us  by  our  informant,  only  one 
contained  the  alleged  number  of  threads.     Fringe,  again, 
which  is  sold  wrapped  on  card,  will  often  be  found  two 
inches  wide  at  the  end  exposed  to  view,  bat  will  diminish 
to  one  inch  at  the  end  next  the  card ;  or  perhaps  the  first 
twenty  yards  will  be  good,  and  all  the  rest,  hidden  under 
it,  will  be  bad.     These  frauds  are  committed  unblushingly, 
and  as  a  matter  of  business.     We  have  ourselves  read  in 
an  agent's  order-book,  the  details  of  an  order,  specifying 
the  actual  lengths  of  which  the  articles  were  to  be  cut,  and 
the  much  greater  lengths  to  be  marked  on  the  labels.   And 
we  have  been  told  by  a  manufacturer  who  was  required  to 
make  up  tapes  into  lengths  of  fifteen  yards,  and  label  them 
''  warranted  18  yai*ds,''  that  when  he  did  not  label  them 
falsely,  his  goods  were  sent  back  to  him;   and  that  the 
greatest  concession  he  could  obtain  was  to  be  allowed  to 
send  them  without  labels. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  their  dealings  with 
manufacturers,  these  wholesale-houses  adopt  a  code  of 
morals  differing  much  from  that  which  regulates  their 
dealing  with  retailers.    The  facts  prove  it  to  be  much  the 
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Barnes  A  buyer  for  instauce  (who  exclugivoly  condaets  Gie 
purchases  of  a  wholesale-house  from  manafacturerB]  will 
not  uafrequtDtly  take  from  a  first-closB  malcer,  a  Hinall 
aapply  of  some  new  fabric,  on  the  pattern  of  which  moch 
time  and  money  have  been  spent;  and  this  new-pitltern 
fabric  he  will  put  into  the  bauds  of  auothi-r  maker,  to  have 
copied  in  large  quanlitiea.  Some  buygrs,  again,  givo  their 
orders  orally,  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
afterwards  repudiating  them  if  tbey  wish ;  and  in  a  case 
narrated  to  us,  where  a  mannfacturer  who  had  boeo  thus 
deluded,  wished  on  a  Eubscqucnt  occasion  to  guarantfo 
himself  by  obtaining  the  buyer's  signature  to  his  order,  hu 
was  refused  it.  For  other  unjust  acts  of  wholesale- houaea, 
the  heads  of  these  establishments  arc,  we  presume,  re- 
sponsible.  8mall  manufacturerd  working  with  iiisuflicient 
capital,  and  in  times  of  depression  not  baring  the  wherewith 
to  meet  their  engagements,  are  often  obligt-d  to  become 
dependants  on  the  wholesale-houses  with  which  they  deal ; 
and  are  then  cruelly  taken  advantage  of.  One  who  haa 
thus  committed  himself,  has  cither  to  sell  his  accumulated 
stock  at  a  great  sacrifice — thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  below 
ita  Tuluc — or  else  to  mortgage  it ;  and  when  the  wholosnle- 
honee  becomes  the  mortgngee,  the  manufactoror  has  bttlo 
chance  of  escape.  He  is  obliged  to  work  at  the  wholesale- 
dealer's  terms;  and  ruin  almost  certainly  follows.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  silk-hosiery  business.  Ah  was 
said  to  ua  by  one  of  the  larger  silk-hosiers,  who  had 
watched  tho  dostruction  of  many  of  his  smaller  bn^threii — 
"  They  may  be  spared  fur  a  time  as  a  cat  spares  a  mouse  ; 
but  tbey  are  sure  to  be  eaten  up  in  the  end."  And  wo  can 
the  more  readily  credit  this  statement  from  baring  found 
that  a  like  policy  is  pursued  by  some  provincial  curriers  in 
tboir  dealings  with  small  shoe-makers;  and  also  by  hop- 
merchanta  and  maltsters  in  their  dealings  with  sniall 
pablioans.  We  read  thut  in  Uinloston  the  ryoto,  wlien 
crops  fall  ahort,  borrow  from  the  Jews  to  buy  teed;  uul 
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cnoe  in  their  olutclies  are  doomed.    It  seems  tliat  oar 
commercial  world  can  fumisli  parallels. 

Of  another  class  of  wholesale-traders — those  who  supply 
grocers  with  foreign  and  colonial  produce — ^we  may  say  that 
though^  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  their  business^ 
their  malpractices  are  less  numerous  and  multiform^  as 
well  as  less  glaring,  they  bear  the  same  stamp  as  the  fore- 
going. Unless  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  sugar  and  spices 
are  moral  antiseptics  as  well  as  physical  ones,  it  must  be 
expected  that  wholesale  dealers  in  them  will  transgress 
much  as  other  wholesale  dealers  do,  in  those  directions 
where  the  facilities  are  greatest.  And  the  truth  is  that, 
both  in  the  qualities  and  quantities  of  the  articles  they  sell, 
they  take  advantage  of  the  retailers.  The  descriptions 
they  give  of  their  commodities  are  habitually  misrepre- 
sentations. Samples  sent  round  to  their  customers  are 
characterized  as  first-rate  when  they  are  really  second-rate. 
The  travellers  are  expected  to  endorse  these  untrue  state- 
ments ;  and  unless  the  grocer  has  adequate  keenness  and 
extensive  knowledge,  he  is  more  or  less  deceived.  In 
some  cases,  indeed,  no  skill  will  save  him.  There  are 
frauds  that  have  grown  up  little  by  little  into  customs  of 
the  trade,  which  the  retailer  must  submit  to.  In  the 
purchase  of  sugar,  for  example,  he  is  imposed  on  in  respect 
alike  of  the  goodness  and  the  weight.  The  history  of  the 
dishonesty  is  this.  Originally  the  tare  allowed  by  the 
merchant  on  each  hogshead,  was  14  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
weight.  The  actual  weight  of  the  wood  of  which  the 
hogshead  was  made,  was  at  that  time  about  12  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  weight.  And  thus  the  trade-allowance  left  a 
profit  of  2  per  cent,  to  the  buyer.  Gradually,  however, 
the  hogshead  has  grown  thicker  and  heavier;  until  now, 
instead  of  amounting  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  gross  weight, 
it  amounts  to  17  per  cent.  As  the  allowance  of  14  percent, 
still  continues,  the  result  is  that  the  retail  grocer  loses 
8  per  cent.:  to  the  extent  of  8  per  cent,  he  buys  wood 
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in  place  of  sugar,  la  the  qnaUty  of  the  sngar,  lie  is 
deluded  by  the  practice  of  giving  faim  &  aampto  from  the 
best  part  of  the  hogshead.  During  its  voyage  from  Jomatui 
or  elsewhere,  the  contents  of  a  hogshead  undergo  a  stow 
drainage.  The  molasses,  of  which  more  or  leu  is  alwaj's 
present,  filters  from  the  uppermost  part  of  the  mans  of 
Bngar  to  the  lowermost  part;  and  this  lowermost  part, 
technically  known  as  the  "  foots,"  is  of  darker  colour  and 
emallcr  value.  The  quantity  of  it  contained  in  a  hogshead 
TsricB  greatly;  and  the  retailer,  receiving  a  false  sample, 
has  to  gness  what  the  quantity  of  "  foots  "  may  be ;  and,  to 
his  cost,  often  nnder-estimates  it.  As  will  bo  seen  from  tho 
following  letter,  copied  from  the  Public  Ijdtiyer  fur  tho 
20th  Oct.,  1 858,  these  grievances,  more  severe  even  than 
wu  have  represented  them,  are  now  exciting  an  agitation. 
"  To  thi  lUtail  Grxtn  of  thi  VrtUtd  Kingiim. 
"  QeDllemni, — Tba  time  has  urired  tor  the  tntle  at  once  lo  maka  •  mora 
tat  Iha  revuion  at  lam  on  kU  nw  augwi.  Faeu  prorn  Uis  vril  of  Uu 
preaect  ijrstcm  to  be  ereatlj  oa  tho  incTDose.  W*  aabmil  a  caw  a<  nndM, 
anJ  onl;  one  oat  o(  Iwenlj.  On  the  SOlfa  August,  UtM,  «•  bonght  S  lio^ 
hcadi  of  Barbadoa,  maik  TO 
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"  \Ta  maka  a  claim  tor  £3.  U.  Srf.  t  «•  an  told  by  Iha  wholMiU  gmMT 
Ihsni  l»  00  redresa. 

"  There  in  anolbir  evil  whirh  the  retail  pocor  bM  to  oootuid  «ilh,  (hit 
U,  the  mode  of  umplini;  raw  ingara  :  the  loola  irt  cxelndad  tron  tba  mu- 
ehanu'  aatnplea.  Facta  will  pron  that  in  tbooaand*  at  hncihwili  |( 
liarbadoi  toil  eeason  there  U  an  aToraga  ot  S  cvt.  of  loola  in  each ;  >•  bsM 
turned  ont  eonie  with  10  c«t.,  «bicb  are  at  least  fit.  |>ei  owt  Um  rala*  IhaB 
Mispla,  and  u  Ibaw  eaaea  wa  ai«  told  again  than  it  no  ndrew. 

*■  TbcM  two  cimma  an  briii(^  bondndi  c(  hud-voriiinc  ■»*<■  ^  lOin 
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md  win  bring  BmidredB  more  milesi  the  trade  take  it  np,  and  we  implore 

ItMoa  to  onita  in  obtaining  eo  important  a  reyieion. 

**  We  are,  Qentiemen,  your  obedient  leryante, 

**  Walub  and  Stainxs.* 
**  Birmingham,  October  19, 1858." 

A  more  subtle  method  of  imposition  remains  to  be  added. 
It  is  the  practice  of  sogar-refiners  to  put  moist^  crushed 
sugar  into  dried  casks.  During  the  time  that  elapses  before 
one  of  these  casks  is  opened  by  the  retailer,  the  desiccated 
wood  has  taken  up  the  excess  of  water  from  the  sugar ; 
which  is  thus  brought  again  into  good  condition.  When 
the  retailer,  finding  that  the  cask  weighs  much  more  than 
was  allowed  as  tare  by  the  wholesale  dealer,  complains  to 
him  of  this  excess,  the  reply  is — "  Send  it  up  to  us,  and  we 
will  dry  it  and  weigh  it,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  trade.'' 

Without  further  detailing  these  malpractices,  of  which 
the  above  examples  are  perhaps  the  worst,  we  will  advert 
only  to  one  other  point  in  the  transactions  of  these  large 
houses — ^the  drawing-up  of  trade-circulars.  It  is  the  habit 
of  many  wholesale  dealers  to  send  round  to  their  customers, 
periodic  accounts  of  the  past  transactions,  present  condition, 
and  prospects  of  the  markets.  Serving  as  checks  on  each 
other,  as  they  do,  these  documents  are  prevented  from 
swerving  very  widely  from  the  truth.  But  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  they  should  be  quite  honest.  Those  who 
issue  them,  being  in  most  cases  interested  in  the  prices  of 
the  commodities  referred  to  in  their  circulars,  are  swayed 
by  their  interests  in  the  representations  they  make  respect- 
ing the  probabilities  of  the  future.  Far-seeing  retailers  are 
on  their  guard  against  this.  A  large  provincial  grocer, 
who  thoroughly  tmderstands  his  business,  said  to  us — ''  As 
a  rule,  I  throw  trade-circulars  on  the  fire.''  And  that  this 
estimate  of  their  trustworthiness  is  not  unwarranted,  we 
gather  from  the  expressions  of  those  engaged  in  other 
businesses.  From  two  leather-dealers,  one  in  the  country 
and  one  in  London,  we  have  heard  the  same  complaint 

*  The  aboees  described  in  this  letter  haye  now,  we  believe,  been  abolished. 
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that  they  are  mialcading.     Kot  that  thej  st.^te  antrutbi 
but  that  thoy   proilaco  faUfi  impressions    by  leuvicg 
facts  which  they  should  have  stated. 
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Id  illustrating  tho  morality  of  mana facta rera,  we  si 
confine  ourselves  to  one  class — thoso  who  work  id  silk, 
it  will  be  the  must  convenicDt  method  of  arranging  facta, 
to  follow  the  silk  through  its  various  stages ;  from  its  stato 
■when  imported,  to  its  state  whcu  ready  for  the  wearer. 

Bundles  of  raw  silk  from  abroad — not  uncommonly 
weighted  with  rubbish,  stones,  or  rouleaux  of  Chineiu) 
copper  coin,  to  the  loss  of  the  buyer — ore  disposed  of  by 
auction.  I'urchaaes  are  made  on  behalf  of  the  sitk-dcateni 
by  "sworn  brokers;"  and  the  regulation  is,  ihnt  ti 
sworn  brokers  shall  confine  themselves  to  their  functions 
agents.  From  a  si  Ik-man  ufuctiirer,  however,  we  learn 
they  are  currently  understood  to  bo  themselves  spe«ulaton 
in  silk,  either  directly  or  by  proxy ;  and  that  as  thus 
pcrflonuUy  interest«d  in  prices,  thoy  become  faulty  as 
agents.  We  give  this,  howtvi-r,  simply  as  a  prevailing 
opinion,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  do  not  vouch. 

The  silk  bought  by  the  London  dealer,  he  sends  into  tho 
manufacturing  districts  to  be  "  thrown  ; "  that  is,  to  be 
made  into  thread  fit  for  weaving.     In  the  established  form 
of  bargain  between  tho  silk-ilealer  and  the  silk-throwster, 
we  have  a  strange  instance  of  an  organized  and  recog) 
deception;  which  haa  seemingly  grown  out  of  a  check 
proWous  deception.     The  throwing  of  silk  is  neccssi 
accompanied  by  some  wosto,  from  broken  ends,  knot*, 
fibres  too  weak  to  wind.     This  waste  varies  in  differvnt 
kinds  of  eilk  from  3  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent. :  the  average 
being  about  5  per  cent.     Tho  pcr-ccntage  of  waste  "    '  ~~ 
ibns  variable,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  absence  of  rest 

a  dishonest  silk-throwster  might  abstract  a  portion  of     

silk;  and,  on  retnming  the  rest  to  the  dealer,  might  plwid 
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tiiat  lihe  great  diminution  in  weight  had  resulted  from  the 
large  amount  of  loss  in  the  process  of  throwing.  Hence 
there  has  arisen  a  system,  called  '^working  on  cost/'  which 
requires  the  throwster  to  send  back  to  the  dealer  the  same 
weight  of  silk  which  he  receives:  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  being,  we  presume,  that  whatever  waste  the  throwster 
makes  must  be  at  his  own  cost.  Now,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  throw  silk  without  same  waste — at  least  3  per  cent.,  and 
ordinarily  5  per  cent. — this  arrangement  necessitates  a 
deception;  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  called  a  deception 
which  is  tacitly  understood  by  all  concerned.  The  silk 
has  to  be  weighted.  As  much  as  is  lost  in  throwing, 
has  to  be  made  up  by  some  foreign  substance  introduced. 
Soap  is  largely  used  for  this.  In  small  quantity,  soap  is  re- 
quisite to  facilitate  the  running  of  the  threads  in  the  process 
of  manufacture;  and  the  quantity  is  readily  increased. 
Sugar  also  is  used.  And  by  one  means  or  other,  the  threads 
are  made  to  absorb  enough  matter  to  produce  the  desired 
weight.  To  this  system  all  silk-throwsters  are  obliged  to 
succumb ;  and  some  of  them  carry  it  to  a  great  extent,  as  a 
means  of  hiding  either  carelessness  or  something  worse. 

The  next  stage  through  which  silk  passes,  is  that  of 
dyeing.  Here,  too,  impositions  have  grovm  chronic  and 
generaL  In  times  past,  as  we  learn  from  a  ribbon -manu- 
facturer, the  weighting  by  water  was  the  chief  dishonesty. 
Bundles  returned  from  the  dyer's,  if  not  manifestly  damp^ 
still,  containing  moisture  enough  to  make  up  for  a  portion  of 
the  silk  that  had  been  kept  back;  and  precautions  had  to  be 
taken  to  escape  losses  thus  entailed.  Since  then,  however, 
there  has  arisen  a  method  of  deception  which  leaves  this 
far  behind — ^that  of  employing  heavy  dyes.  The  following 
details  have  been  given  us  by  a  silk-throwster.  It  is  now, 
he  says,  some  five-and-thirty  years  since  this  method  was 
commenced.  Before  that  time  silk  lost  a  considerable  part 
of  its  weight  in  the  copper.  The  ultimate  fibre  of  silk  is 
coated,  in  issuing  from  the  spinneret  of  the  silk-worm,  with 
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B  Sim  of  vsmisli  wliicb  is  soluble  in  boilinif  water.  In 
dyeing,  therefore,  this  film,  unonntin^  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  weight  of  the  Etilk,  is  dinsolvod  oS*;  and  the  &ilk  is 
rendered  that  mach  lighter.  So  that  originally,  for  every 
sixteen  onncea  of  silk  sent  to  the  dyer's,  only  twelve  oddcos 
wore  returned.  Gradually,  however,  by  the  uso  of  heavy 
dyea,  this  result  has  been  reversed.  The  silk  now  gains  in 
weight;  and  sometimca  to  a  scarecly  credible  estent. 
According  to  the  requirement,  silk  is  sent  buck  from  tho 
dyer's  of  any  weight,  from  twelve  ounces  to  the  pouml  up 
to  forty  ounces  to  the  pound.  The  original  pound  of  aillr 
instead  of  losing  four  ouncoa,  as  it  naturally  would, 
actually,  when  certain  black  dyes  arc  used,  made  to  g.iii 
much  as  twenty-four  ounces !  Instead  of  25  per 
lighter,  it  is  returned  150  pur  cent,  heavier — is  weightpj 
with  175  percent,  of  foreign  matter  I  Now  as,  during  this 
stAge  of  its  manufacture,  the  transactions  in  silk  are  carried 
on  by  weight,  it  is  manifest  that  in  tho  introduction  and 
developmentof  this  system,  we  have  a  long  history  of  frauds. 
At  present  all  iu  the  trnde  are  awaro  of  it,  and  or 
guard  against  it.  Like  other  modes  of  adultoratii 
becoming  established  and  universal,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
fitable  to  any  one.  But  it  still  servos  to  indicate  the  m* 
of  thoae  concerned. 

The  thrown  and  dyed  silk  p>asses  into  tho  hands  ol 
weaver ;  and  here  again  we  come  upon  dishonest 
Manufacturers  of  tignred  silks  sin  against  their  fellows  by 
stealing  their  patterns.  The  laws  which  have  been  found 
necessary  to  prevent  this  sjiecies  of  piracy,  show  that  it 
been  carried  to  a  great  exti-nt.  Flven  nnw  it  is  not 
vented.  One  who  has  himself  suflen-d  from  it,  t^-lls  us 
manufacturers  still  get  one  another's  designs  by  bribii 
the  workmen.  In  their  dealings  with  "  buyers,"  too, 
maniifa<.-turers  resort  to  deceptions :  perhaps  tempted  to  do 
so  by  the  dmire  to  compensate  themselves  for  the  heavy  tax 
psid  is  treating,  etc    Goods  which  have  already  been  Men 
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declined  by  other  bnj'crs,  are  brought  before  a  Eiib- 
seqaent  one  with  artfullj-dcriGed  appearances  of  secrecy, 
accompanied  by  professions  that  these  goods  hare   been 
appcitvlly  reserved  for  his  inspeetion:  a  manteuvre  by  which 
an  unwary  man  is  sometimes  betrayed.    That  the  process  of 
pruductioD  has  its  delaaions,  scarcely  needs  saying.     Ij 
ribbon-trade,  for  example,  tbere  ia  a  practice  called  "  t( 
ending;"  that  is,  making  the  Brat  three  yards  good,  ai 
the  nest  {which  is  covered  when  rolled  up)  of  bad  or  loi 
textare — 80  "shutes"  to  the  inch  instead  of  108.     And  then 
there  comes  the  issuing  of   imitations   made   of  inferior 
materials — textile  adulterations  as  we  may  call  them.    Thi 
practice  of  debasement,  not  an  occasional  but  an  establish) 
one,  is  carried  to  a  surprising  extent,  and  with  surprisii 
rapidity.     Some  new  fabric,  first  sold  at  7».  6d.  per  yard, 
snpplxDtcd  by  saccessivo  counterfeits ;  until  at  the  end 
eighteen  months  a  semblance  of  it  ia  selling  at  4*.  Hd. 
yard.     Nay,  still  greater  depreciations  of  quality  and  pi 
take  place — from  lOa.  down  to  Ss.,  and  even  2».  per  yard, 
Until   at   length   the   badness  of    these   sparione   fabrics 
becomes    bo    conspicuous,    that    they  are   unsaleable ;    and 
there  ensues  a  reaction,  ending  either  in  the  reintroducUon 
of  tb«  original  fabric,  or  in  the  production  of  some  novelty 
io  supply  its  place. 

Among  onr  notes  of  malpractices  in  trade,  retail,  wholi 
Bale,  and  mannfacturiug,  we  have  many  others  that  must 
parsed  over.  We  cannot  here  enlarge  on  the 
trick  of  using  false  trade-marks;  or  of  imitating  anothi 
makeir'B  wrappers.  We  must  be  &atis6ed  with  simplj^ 
referring  to  the  doings  of  apparently- reputable  houses, 
which  purchase  goods  known  to  be  dishonestly  obtained. 
And  we  are  obliged  to  refrain  from  particularizing  certain 
established  arrangements,  existing  under  cover  of  the 
liigfaeet  respectability,  which  seem  intended  to  facilitate 
these  nefarious  transactions.     The  frauds  we  have  detaih 
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'  are  bnt  samplea  of  n  Btata  of  things  which  it  woaM  t 
a  Tolnme  to  describe  in  full. 

The  further  iastancea  of  trail  in  g-immorality  " 
fieoms  desirable  here  to  give,  are  those  which  cmry  with 
them  a  certain  excuse :  Bhowing  as  they  do  how  inaeasibly, 
and  almost  irreaistibly,  men  are  thrust  into  vicious  practices. 
Always,  no  doubt,  aome  utterly  unconscientious  trader  is 
the  first  to  introduce  a  new  form  of  fraud,  Heisby-and-by 
followed  by  others  who  wear  their  moral  codes  but  loosely. 
The  more  upright  tradera  aro  continually  tempted  to  adopt 
thia  questionable  device  which  those  around  them  are 
adopting.  The  greater  the  number  who  yield,  and  the  more 
familiar  the  device  becomes,  the  more  difficult  is  it  for  tho 
remainder  to  stand  out  against  it.  The  pressure  of  com* 
petition  npon  them  becomes  more  and  more  severe.  They 
have  to  fight  an  unequal  battle :  debarred  as  they  are  from 
one  of  tho  sources  of  profit  which  their  antagonists  possess. 
And  they  are  finally  almost  compelled  to  follow  the  lea<l  of 
the  rest.  Take  for  example  what  has  happened  in  the 
candle-trade.  Aa  all  know,  the  commoner  kinds  of  candles 
are  sold  in  buncbea,  supposed  to  weigh  a  pound  each. 
Originally,  the  nominal  weight  corresponded  with  the  real 
weight.  But  at  present  tlie  weight  is  habitually  short  by 
an  amount  varj-ing  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces — is 
sometimes  depreciated  12^  per  cent.  If,  now,  an  honest 
chandler  offers  to  supply  a  retailer  at,  say,  six  shillings  for 
the  dozen  pounds,  the  answer  he  receives  is — "  Oh,  we  get 
them  for  five-and-oight pence."  "But  mine,"  replies  the 
chandler,  "are  of  full  weight ;  while  those  you  buy  at  five- 
and-eightpence  are  not."  "  What  dues  that  matter  to  mef  " 
the  retailer  rejoins — "a  pound  of  candles  is  a  pound  of 
candles ;  my  customers  buy  them  in  tho  bunch,  and  won't 
know  tho  difference  between  youra  and  another's,"  And 
the  honeat  chandler,  being  everywhere  met  with  this  argu- 
ment, finds  that  he  mu«t  either  make  his  banches  of  short 
weight,  or  give  up  buaincas.     Take  another  case,  which, 
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like  the  last^  we  have  direct  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  has 
been  obliged  to  succumb.  It  is  that  of  a  manufacturer  of 
elastic  webbings  now  extensively  used  in  making  boots,  etc. 
From  a  London  house  with  which  he  dealt  largely,  this 
manufacturer  recently  received  a  sample  of  webbing 
produced  by  some  one  else,  accompanied  by  the  question, 

"  Can  you  make  us  this  at per  yard?*'  (naming  a  price 

below  that  at  which  he  had  before  supplied  them);  and 
hinting  that  if  he  could  not  do  so  they  must  go  elsewhere. 
On  pulling  to  pieces  the  sample  (which  he  showed  to  us), 
this  manufacturer  found  that  sundry  of  the  threads  which 
should  have  been  of  silk  were  of  cotton.  Indicating  this 
fact  to  those  who  sent  him  the  sample^  he  replied  that,  if  he 
made  a  like  substitution,  he  could  furnish  the  fabric  at  the 
price  named;  and  the  result  was  that  he  eventually  did 
thus  furnish  it.  He  saw  that  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  must 
lose  a  considerable  share  of  his  trade.  He  saw  further^  that 
if  he  did  not  at  once  yield,  he  would  have  to  yield  in  the 
end ;  for  that  other  elastic-webbing-makers  would  one  after 
another  engage  to  produce  this  adulterated  fabric  at 
correspondingly  diminished  prices;  and  that  when  at  length 
he  stood  alone  in  selling  an  apparently-similar  article  at  a 
higher  price,  his  business  would  leave  him.  This  manu- 
facturer we  have  the  best  reasons  for  knowing  to  be  a  man 
of  fine  moral  nature,  both  generous  and  upright;  and  yet 
we  here  see  him  obliged,  in  a  sense,  to  implicate  himself 
in  one  of  these  processes  of  vitiation.  It  is  a  startling 
assertion,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  true  one,  that  those 
who  resist  these  corruptions  often  do  it  at  the  risk  of 
bankruptcy;  sometimes  the  certainty  of  bankruptcy.  We 
do  not  say  this  simply  as  a  manifest  inference  from  the 
conditions,  as  above  described.  We  say  it  on  the  warrant 
of  instances  which  have  been  given  to  us.  From  one  brought 
up  in  his  house,  we  have  had  the  history  of  a  draper  who, 
carrying  his  conscience  into  his  shop,  refused  to  commit  the 
current  frauds  of  the  trade.     He  would  not  represent  his 
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goods  as  of  better  qnaJity  tban  the;  reully  were ;  tie  wOl 
i3t  out,  when  they  had  1 


'  that  patterns 
jasned  the  previona  seaeon  ;  he  would  not  wan 
well,  colours  which  he  knew  to  be  fn^tiro.  Rofraiiiinj^ 
from  theso  and  the  like  malpractices  of  his  compctilurs 
and,  Hs  a  conseqnence,  daily  failing  to  sell  vuriuus  artt( 
whifh  his  competitors  would  have  sold  by  force  of  lyii 
his  businesa  was  so  unremnnerativo  that  he  twice  ben 
bankrupt.  And  in  the  opinion  of  onr  informant,  he  inllicK 
more  evil  npon  others  by  his  bnnkruplcies,  than  be  would 
have  done  by  committing  the  usuiil  tradodiahonesties.  See, 
thrn,  huw  complicated  the  question  becomes  ;  and  how 
difficult  to  estimate  the  trader's  criminality.  Often — 
ppnerally  indeed — he  has  to  choose  between  two  wrongs. 
He  has  tried  to  carry  on  his  business  with  strict  integrity. 
He  has  sold  none  bat  gounino  articles,  and  bas  given  full 
measure.  Others  in  the  same  bnsiness  adultemte  or  other- 
wise delude,  and  are  bo  able  to  uoderaell  him.  His 
customers,  not  adequately  appreciating  the  anperiority  ia 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  his  goods,  snd  attracted  by  Ui« 
apparent  cheapness  at  other  shops,  desert  him.  Inspti 
of  his  books  proves  the  alarming  fact  that  liis  diminivl 
returns  will  soon  be  insufficient  to  meet  his  engagemci 
nnd  provide  for  his  increasing  fiimily.  What  then  most  h« 
do?  Must  he  continue  his  present  course;  stop  payment; 
intlict  heavy  losses  on  his  creditors ;  and,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  turn  out  into  the  streets  ?  Or  must  he  foll'.'w  the 
example  of  his  competitors;  use  their  artiGcea ;  and  give 
hie  customers  the  same  apparent  advantages  J  The  last  not 
only  seems  the  least  detrimental  to  himself,  bnt  also  may  be 
considered  the  least  detrimental  to  others.  Moreover,  the 
like  is  done  by  men  regarded  as  respectable^  Why  should 
he  ruin  himself  and  family  in  trying  to  be  bettor  than  bis 
□eighbonrs  f     He  will  do  aa  Ihey  di 

8n«h  is  the  position  of  the  trader;  such  is  the 
hj  which  be  justifiM  himwU :  and  H  u  hard 
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iTith  hanili  condemnation.  Of  course  this  statement  of  tho 
case  is  hj  no  means  nniversally  trae.  There  are  businesses 
in  which,  competition  being  less  active,  the  excuse  for 
&lling  into  corrupt  practices  does  not  hold;  and  here, 
indeed,  we  find  corrupt  practices  much  less  prevalent. 
Many  traders,  too,  have  obtained  connexions  which  secure 
to  them  adequate  returns  without  descending  to  small 
rogueries ;  and  they  have  no  defence  if  they  thus  degrade 
themselves.  Moreover,  there  are  the  men — commonly  not 
prompted  by  necessity  but  by  greed — who  introduce  these 
adulterations  and  petty  frauds ;  and  on  these  should  descend 
unmitigated  indignation :  both  as  being  themselves  criminals 
without  excuse,  and  as  causing  criminality  in  others. 
Leaving  out,  however,  these  comparatively  small  classes, 
most  traders  by  whom  the  commoner  businesses  are  carried 
on,  must  receive  a  much  more  qualified  censure  than  they 
at  first  sight  seem  to  deserve.  On  all  sides  we  have  met 
with  the  same*  conviction,  that  for  those  engaged  in  the 
ordinaiy  trades  there  are  but  two  courses — either  to  adopt 
the  practices  of  their  competitors,  or  to  give  up  business. 
Men  in  difFerent  occupations  and  in  different  places — men 
naturally  conscientious,  who  manifestly  chafed  under  the 
degradations  they  submitted  to,  have  one  and  all  expressed 
to  us  the  sad  belief  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  trade 
with  strict  rectitude.  Their  concurrent  opinion,  inde« 
pendently  given  by  each,  is  that  the  scrupulously  honest 
man  must  go  to  the  wall. 

But  that  it  has  been,  during  the  past  year,  frequently 
treated  by  the  daily  press,  we  might  here  enter  at  some 
length  on  the  topic  of  banking-delinquencies.  As  it  is,  we 
may  presume  all  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts,  and  shall  limit 
ourselves  to  making  a  few  comments. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  whose  means  of  judging  have  been 
second  to  those  of  few,  the  directors  of  joint-stock-banks 
have  rarely  been  guilty  •  of  direct  dishonesty.     Admitting 
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notorioiia  eicpptions,  ihe  generrtl  fact  appears  to  be  tHoM' 
directors  have  had  do  irnmediiite  interests  in  fnrt.borillg 
these  speculations  which  have  proved  so  ruinous  to  d^ 
positora  and  Bhareholders ;  but  have  nsiialty  been  among 
the  greatest  sufTerers.  Their  fault  has  rather  been  the  Icsa 
flagitious,  thongh  Ktill  grave  fault,  of  indifferenco  to  their 
responsibilities.  Often  with  very  inadequate  knowledge 
they  have  undertaken  to  trade  with  property  belonging  in 
great  part  to  needy  people.  Instead  of  using  as  much  caro 
in  the  investment  of  this  property  as  though  it  were  their 
own,  many  of  them  have  shown  cnlpable  recklessness: 
cither  themselves  loaning  the  entrusted  capital  without 
adequate  guarantee,  or  else  pasttively  allowing  their  coU 
leagues  to  do  this.  Sundry  excuses  may  doubtless  ba  made 
for  them.  The  well-known  defects  of  a  corporate  conscience, 
caused  by  divided  responsibility,  must  be  remembered  in 
mitigation.  And  it  may  also  be  pleaded  for  such  delin- 
quents that  if  shareholders,  swayed  by  reverence  for  mere 
wealth  and  position,  choose  as  directors,  not  the  most 
intelligent,  the  most  experienced,  and  those  of  longest-tried 
probity,  but  those  of  largest  capital  or  highest  rank,  the 
blame  mast  not  bo  cast  solely  on  the  men  so  chosen,  bat 
most  be  shared  by  the  men  who  choose  them.  Nny, 
further,  it  must  fall  on  the  public  aa  well  as  on  share- 
holders;  seeing  that  this  unwise  selection  of  directors  iiin 
part  determined  by  the  known  bias  of  depositors.  Bat 
after  all  allowances  have  been  mode,  it  mnst  be  admitted 
that  these  bank-administrators  who  risk  the  property  of 
their  clients  by  lending  it  to  speculators,  ore  near  akin  in 
morality  to  the  speculators  themselves.  Aa  these  specu- 
latora  risk  other  men's  money  in  undertakings  which  they 
hope  will  be  profitable;  so  do  the  directors  who  lend  them 
the  monry.  If  thcne  last  plend  that  the  money  thus  lent 
is  lent  with  the  belief  that  it  will  Im  repaid  with  good 
interest,  the  first  may  similarly  plead  that  they  exp 
invoatment  to  return  tbo   borrowed   capital  along 
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Iiandsome  profit.  In  each  case  the  transaction  is  one  of 
which  the  evil  consequences,  if  they  come^  fall  more  largely 
on  others  than  on  the  actors.  And  though  it  may  be 
contended,  on  behalf  of  the  director^  that  what  he  does  is 
done  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his  constituents,  whereas  the 
speculator  has  in  view  only  his  own  benefit;  it  may  be 
replied  that  the  director's  blameworthiness  is  not  the  less 
because  he  took  a  rash  step  with  a  comparatively  weak 
motive.  The  truth  is  that  when  a  bank-director  lends  the 
capital  of  shareholders  to  those  to  whom  he  would  not  lend 
his  own  capital,  he  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust.  In 
tracing  the  gradations  of  crime,  we  pass  from  direct  robbery 
to  robbery  one,  two,  three,  or  more  degrees  removed. 
Though  a  man  who  speculates  with  other  people's  money  is 
not  chargeable  with  direct  robbery,  he  is  chargeable  with 
robbery  one  degree  removed:  he  deliberately  stakes  his 
neighbour's  property,  intending  to  appropriate  the  gain,  if 
any,  and  to  let  his  neighbour  suffer  the  loss,  if  any :  his 
crime  is  that  of  contingent  robbery.  And  hence  any  one 
who,  standing  like  a  bank-director  in  the  position  of 
trustee,  puts  the  money  with  which  he  is  entrusted  into 
a  speculator's  hands,  must  be  called  an  accessory  to  con- 
tingent robbery. 

If  so  grave  a  condemnation  is  to  be  passed  on  those  who 
lend  trust-money  to  speculators,  as  well  as  on  the  specu- 
lators who  borrow  it,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  still  more 
delinquent  class  who  obtain  loans  by  fraud — who  not  only 
pawn  other  men's  property  when  obtained,  but  obtain  it 
under  false  pretences  ?  For  how  else  than  thus  must  we 
describe  the  doings  of  those  who  raise  money  by  accommo- 
dation-bills ?  When  A  and  B  agree,  the  one  to  draw  and 
the  other  to  accept  a  bill  of  £1000  for  ''  value  received ; " 
while  in  truth  there  has  been  no  sale  of  goods  between 
them,  or  no  value  received ;  the  transaction  is  not  simply 
an  embodied  lie,  but  it  becomes  thereafter  a  living  and 
active  lie.     Whoever  discounts  the  bill,  does  so  in  the 
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belief  that  B,  having  become  possessed  of  £1000  wortTi  of 
goods,  will,  when  the  bill  falls  dae,  have  either  the  £1000 
worth  of  goods  or  some  equivnK-nt,  with  which  to  ine<'t  it. 
Did  he  know  that  there  wero  no  such  goods  in  the  hands  of 
either  AorB,  and  no  othor  property  available  for  liquidating 
the  bill,  he  would  not  discount  it — lie  would  not  lend 
money  to  a  man  of  straw  without  security.  Bad  A  taken 
to  the  bank  a  forged  mortgage-deed,  and  obtained  a  loan 
upon  it,  he  would  not  havo  committed  a  greater  wrong. 
Practically,  an  accommodation-bill  is  a  forgery.  It  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  forgery  is  limited  to  the  production 
of  documents  that  are  phytiealli)  false — that  contain  signa- 
tures or  other  symbols  which  are  not  what  they  appear  to 
be:  forgery,  properly  understood,  equally  includes  tho 
production  of  documeuta  that  are  morally  false.  What 
constitutes  the  crime  committed  in  forging  a  bank-not«<  f 
Not  the  mere  mechanical  imitation.  This  is  but  a  means 
to  the  end  ;  and,  taken  alone,  is  no  crime  at  all.  Tho 
crime  consists  in  deluding  others  into  the  acceptance  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  representative  of  so  much  money,  but 
which  actually  repicsents  nothing.  It  matters  Dot  whether 
the  delnsioQ  ia  effected  by  copying  the  forms  of  the  letters 
and  figures,  aa  in  a  forged  bank-note,  or  by  copying  tbe 
form  of  expression,  aa  in  an  accommodation-bill.  In  cither 
case  a  aemblance  of  value  is  given  to  that  which  has  no 
ralne;  and  it  is  in  giving  this  false  appearance  of  ralne 
that  the  crime  consists.  It  is  true  that  generally,  the 
acceptor  of  an  arcommodat  ion -bill  hopes  to  be  able  to  meet 
it  when  due.  Kut  if  those  who  think  this  exonerates  him, 
will  remember  the  many  cases  in  which,  by  tbe  mie  of 
forged  documents,  men  have  obtained  possession  of  monera 
which  they  hoped  presently  to  replace,  and  wore  neTertb&- 
less  judged  guilty  of  forgi-ry,  they  will  see  that  the  plea  ia 
insuBioient.  We  contend,  then,  that  the  manufacturer*  of 
nccommodation-billB  ahould  be  classed  as  forgers.  That  if 
the  law  BO  classed  them,  mucb  good  would  remit,  we  are 
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not  prepared  to  say.  Several  qaestions  present  them- 
aelTes: — ^Whether  such  a  change  would  caase  inconve- 
nienoe,  by  negati\ring  the  many  harmless  transactions 
carried  on  nnder  this  fictitioos  form  by  solvent  men? 
Whether  making  it  penal  to  nse  the  words  ''value 
received/'  unless  there  had  been  value  received^  would  not 
•imply  originate  an  additional  class  of  bills  in  which  these 
words  were  omitted  ?  Whether  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  bills  bore  on  their  faces  proofs  that  they  did  or  did  not 
represent  actual  sales  f  Whether  a  restraint  on  undue 
credit  would  result^  when  bankers  and  discounters  saw 
that  certain  bills  coming  to  them  in  the  names  of  specula- 
tive or  unsubstantial  traders,  were  avowed  accommodation- 
bills  f  But  these  are  questions  we  need  not  go  out  of  oar 
way  to  discuss.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with  the 
morality  of  the  question. 

Duly  to  estimate  the  greatness  of  the  evils  indicated, 
however,  we  must  bear  in  mind  both  that  the  fraudulent 
transactions  thus  entered  into  are  numerous,  and  that  each 
generally  becomes  the  cause  of  others.  The  original  lie  is 
commonly  the  parent  of  further  lies,  which  again  give  rise 
to  an  increasing  progeny ;  and  so  on  for  successive  genera- 
tions, multiplying  as  they  descend.  When  A  and  B  find 
their  £1000  bill  about  to  fall  due,  and  the  expected  proceeds 
of  their  speculation  not  forthcoming — ^when  they  find,  as 
they  often  do,  either  that  the  investment  has  resulted  in  a 
loss  instead  of  a  gain ;  or  that  the  time  for  realizing  their 
hoped-for  profits,  has  not  yet  come ;  or  that  the  profits,  if 
there  are  any,  do  not  cover  the  extravagances  of  living 
which,  in  the  meantime,  they  have  sanguinely  indulged  in 
— when,  in  short,  they  find  that  the  bill  cannot  be  taken 
up;  they  resort  to  the  expedient  of  manufacturing  other 
bills  with  which  to  liquidate  the  first.  And  while  they  are 
about  it,  they  usually  think  it  will  be  as  well  to  raise  a  some- 
what larger  sum  than  is  required  to  meet  their  outstanding 
ci^gftgeo^onts.  Unless  it  happens  that  great  success  enables 
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thetn  to  redeem  tbemselvee,  this  proceeding  is  repeated,  and 
ftgain  repeated.  So  long  as  there  ia  no  monetary  crisis,  it 
coatinnea  easy  thas  to  keep  nSont;  and, indeed,  the  appear- 
ance of  prosperity  which  is  given  by  an  extended  circulation 
of  bilia  in  their  nanieSj  bearing  respectable  indorBenients, 
creates  a  confidence  in  them  which  renders  the  obtainment 
of  credit  easier  than  at  first.  And  where,  as  in  some  casi-s, 
thiB  process  is  carried  to  the  extent  of  employing  men  in 
different  towns  throiigliont  the  kingdom,  and  even  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  to  accept  bills,  the  appearances 
are  still  better  kept  np,  and  the  bubble  reaches  n  still 
greater  development.  As,  however,  all  these  traiism^tions 
are  carried  on  with  borrowed  capital,  on  which  interest  has 
to  be  paid ;  as,  further,  the  maintenance  of  this  organized 
frand  entails  constant  expenses,  as  well  as  occasional 
sacniices;  and  as  it  is  in  the  very  natare  of  the  system  to 
generate  reckless  specalation ;  the  fubric  of  lies  is  almost 
certain  ultimately  to  fall;  and,  in  falling,  to  niin  or  em* 
barrasa  others  besides  those  who  had  given  credit. 

Nor  does  the  evil  end  with  the  direct  penalties  from  time 
to  timo  inflicted  on  honest  traders.  There  ia  also  a  grave 
indirect  penalty  which  they  suffer  from  the  system.  Thoio 
forgers  of  credit  are  hnbitiiiklly  instrumental  in  lowering 
prices  below  their  natural  level.  To  meet  emergimcirs, 
they  are  obliged  every  now  and  then  to  sell  goods  at  a  Itiss : 
the  alternative  being  immediate  stoppage.  TLongh  with 
each  such  concern,  this  is  bnt  an  occasional  incident,  yet, 
taking  the  whole  number  of  them  crmm-cted  with  any  ono 
bnsinesB,  it  results  that  there  are  generally  some  who  are 
making  sacrifices — generally  some  who  are  nnnatnrally 
depressing  the  market.  In  short,  the  capital  frandnlently 
obtnined  from  some  traders  is,  in  part,  dis.iipated  in  r 
ing  the  business  of  other  traders  deficiently  remuDcratil 
often  to  their  serioaa  embarrassment. 

If,  however,  the  wbolo  truth  most  bo  said,  the  conden 
tioQ  visited  oa  these  eonuncrtnal  T»mpirea  is  not  i 
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confined  to  them;  bat  is  in  some  degree  deserved  bj  a 
moch  more  nameroos  class.  Between  the  penniless  schemer 
who  obtains  the  use  of  capital  by  false  pretences^  and  the 
upright  trader  who  never  contracts  greater  liabilities  than 
his  estate  will  liquidate^  there  lie  all  gradations.  From 
businesses  carried  on  entirely  with  other  people's  capital^ 
obtained  by  forgery,  we  pass  to  basinesses  in  which  there 
is  a  real  capital  of  one-tenth  and  a  credit-capital  of  nine- 
tenths;  to  other  basinesses  in  which  the  ratio  of  real  to 
fictitioos  capital  is  somewhat  greater ;  and  so  on  antil  we 
reach  the  very  extensive  class  of  men  who  trade  bat  a  little 
beyond  their  means.  To  get  more  credit  than  woald  be 
given  were  the  state  of  the  business  known,  is  in  all  cases 
the  aim;  and  the  cases  in  which  this  credit  is  partially 
unwarranted^  differ  only  in  degree  from  those  in  which  it 
is  wholly  unwarranted.  As  most  are  beginning  to  see',  the 
prevalence  of  this  indirect  dishonesty  has  not  a  little  to  do 
with  our  commercial  disasters.  Speaking  broadly,  the 
tendency  is  for  every  trader  to  hypothecate  the  capital  of 
other  traders,  as  well  as  his  own.  And  when  A  has 
borrowed  on  the  strength  of  B's  credit ;  B  on  the  strength 
of  Cs;  and  C  on  the  strength  of  A's — when,  throughout 
the  trading  world,  each  has  made  engagements  which  he 
can  meet  only  by  direct  or  indirect  aid — when  everybody  is 
wanting  help  from  some  one  else  to  save  him  from  falling ;  a 
crash  is  certain.  The  punishment  of  a  general  unconscien- 
tiousness  may  be  postponed,  but  it  is  sure  to  come  eventually. 

The  average  commercial  morality  cannot,  of  course,  be 
accurately  depicted  in  so  brief  a  space.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  been  able  to  give  but  a  few  typical  instances  of  the 
malpractices  by  which  trade  is  disgraced.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  been  obliged  to  present  these  alone;  unquali- 
fied by  the  large  amount  of  honest  dealing  throughout  which 
they  are  dispersed.  While,  by  accumulating  such  evidences, 
the  indictment  may  be  made  heavier;  by  diluting  them 
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with  ibe  immenBe  mass  of  equitable  traQsactions  daHy 
carried  on,  the  verdict  woald  bo  mitigated.  Aiter  makioy 
every  allowance,  however,  we  fear  tUat  the  state  of  things 
is  very  bad.  Our  impression  on  this  point  is  dae  le»s  to 
the  particular  facts  above  given,  than  to  the  general  opinion 
expressed  by  our  ioformants.  On  all  sides  wo  have  foand 
the  reault  of  long  personal  experience,  to  be  the  oonviction 
that  trade  is  essentially  corrupt.  In  tones  of  disgaat  or  dis- 
couragement, reprehension  or  derision,  according  to  their 
several  natures,  men  in  business  have  one  after  another 
expressed  or  implied  this  belief.  Omitting  the  highest  mer- 
cantile classes,  a  few  of  the  Iosb  common  trades,  and  those 
exceptional  cases  where  an  entire  command  of  tlie  market  has 
been  obtained,  the  uniform  testimony  of  competent  judges 
is,  that  auccess  is  incompatible  with  strict  integrity.  To 
lire  in  the  commercial  world  it  appears  necessary  to  adopt 
its  ethical  code  ;  neither  exceeding  nor  falling  short  of  it — 
neither  being  loss  honest  nor  more  honest.  Those  who  sink 
below  its  standnrd  are  expelled ;  while  those  who  rise  above 
it  are  either  pulled  down  to  it  or  ruined.  As,  in  self-defence, 
the  civilized  man  becomes  savage  among  savages  ^  so,  it 
seems  that  in  self-defence,  the  scrupulous  trader  is  obliged 
to  become  as  little  scrupulous  as  his  competitors.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  law  of  the  animal  creation  i»-~"  Eat  had 
be  eat«n ;"  and  of  our  trading  community  it  may  similarly 
be  said  that  its  law  is — Cheat  and  be  cheated.  A  systom 
of  keen  competition,  carried  on,  as  it  is,  without  adequate 
moral  restraint,  is  very  much  a  system  of  commercial  canni- 
balism. Its  alternatives  are— Use  the  same  weapons  as  yoor 
antagonists  or  be  conquered  and  devoured. 

Of  questions  suggested  by  these  facts,  one  of  the  most 
obvious  is — Are  not  the  prejudices  which  have  ever  been 
entertained  against  trade  and  traders,  thus  fully  juntifiod  T 
do  not  those  meannesses  and  dishonesties,  and  the  moral 
degradation  they  imply,  warrant  the  disrespect  shown  to 
men  in  business  J    A  prompt  affirmative  answer  will  p  '^^ 
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■tily  he  looked  for ;  but  we  very  niQch  donbt  whether 

shoald  be  given.      We  are  rather  of   opinion    that  the 

dvlinquencies  are  products  of  the  average  character  placed 

gpeciiil  conditions.     There  is  no  reason  for  assaming 

the  tmding  classes  are  intnnsicalljr  worse  than  other 

Men   taken   at  randota   ft-om   higher  and   lower 

nuiks,   would,  most  likely,  if  similarly  circumstanced,  do 

much  the  same.     Indeed  the  mercau tile  world  might  readily' 

pecriminat*.     Is  it  a  solicitor  who  comments  on  their  mia- 

doingsF     They  may  quickly  silence  him  by  referring  to  the 

countless  dark  stains  on  the  reputation  of  his  fraternity. 

Is  it  a  barrister  ?     His  frequent  practice  of  putting  in  pleas 

whicli  he  knows  are  not  valid,  and  his  established  habit  of 

taking  fees  for  work  he  does  not  perform,  make  his  criticism 

imewbat  suicidal.     Does  the  condemnation  come  through 

I©  press?     The  condemned  may  remind  those  who  write, 

the  fact  that  it  is  not  quite  honest  to  utter  a  positive 

irdict  on  a  book  merely  glanced  throagh,  or  to  pen  glow- 

ig  eulogies  on  the  mediocre  work  of  a  friend  while  slighting 

good   one  of  an  enemy ;    and  they  may  further  ask 

ftolher  those  who,  at  the  dictation  of  an  employer,  writa 

'iat  they  disbelieve,  are  not  guilty  of  the  serious  offence 

adulterating  public  opinion.     Moreover,  traders   might 

tend  that  many  of  their  delinqnmcies  are  thmst  on  them 

the  injustice  of  their  customers.     They,  and  especially 

ipers,  might  point  to  the  fact  that  the  habitual  demand 

abatement  of  price,  is  made  in  utter  disregard  of  their 

lonable  profits  ;  and  that,  to  protect  theraselvos  against 

:eupts  to  gain  by  their  loss,  they  are  obliged  to  name 

prioes  greater  than  those  they  intend  to  take.     They  might 

also  nrge  that  the  straits  to  which  they  are  often  brought 

by   non-payment  of  large  sums   duo  from  their  wealthier 

istomvre,  is  itself  a  cause  of  their  malpractices:  obliging 

im,  as   it   does,   to   use  all  meaus,   illegitimate  as  well 

legitimate,   for  getting  the   wherewith   to   meet   their 

eagngemcnts.     And  then,  after  proving  that  those  without 
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excuse  stow  tlii's  disregard  o(  other  men's  claims,  trader* 
might  ask  whether  they,  who  have  the  excuse  of  having  to 
contend  with  a  merciless  competition,  are  alone  to  be  bhimed 
if  they  display  a  like  disregard  in  other  forms.  Nay,  even 
to  the  guardians  of  social  rectitude — membera  of  the  legis- 
lature— they  might  nse  the  tu  quoque  argument:  asking 
whether  bribery  of  a  customer's  servant,  is  any  worse  than 
bribery  of  an  elector  f  or  whether  the  gaining  of  suiTragca 
by  clap-trap  hustings-speeches,  containing  insincere  pro- 
fessions adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  constituency,  is  not  bs 
bad  OS  getting  an  order  for  goods  by  delusive  representa- 
tions respecting  their  quality  ?  No;  few  if  any  classes  are 
free  from  immomlities  which  are  as  great,  relatit-elx/  to 
the  temptdlioru,  as  these  we  have  been  exposing.  Of 
coarse  they  will  not  bo  so  petty  or  so  gross  where  the 
circumBtiincos  do  not  prompt  pettiness  or  grossness ;  nor  so 
constant  and  organized  where  the  clnss-conditiona  have  not 
tended  to  make  them  habitual.  But,  taken  with  these 
qnalificatiuns,  we  think  that  mnoh  might  be  said  for  the 
proposition  that  the  trading  classes,  neither  hotter  nor 
worse  intriBsically  than  other  classes,  are  betrayed  into 
their  flagitiona  habits  by  external  causes. 

Another  question,  here  naturally  arising,  is — Are  not 
these  evils  growing  worse?  Many  of  the  facts  we  have 
cited  seem  to  imply  that  they  are.  Tet  there  are  many 
other  facts  which  point  aa  distinctly  the  other  way.  In 
weighing  the  evidence,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
grcftter  public  attention  at  present  paid  to  siirh  mnttprs,  is 
itself  a  source  of  error — is  apt  to  geuerate  tlio  belief  that 
evils  now  becoming  recognized  are  evils  that  have  recently 
arisen  ;  when  in  truth  they  have  merely  been  hitherto  dis- 
regarded, or  less  regnrdfd.  It  has  been  clearly  thus  with 
crime,  with  distresa,  with  popular  ignoranc«;  and  it  is  very 
probably  thus  with  trading-dishonesties.  As  it  is  troo  of 
individual  beings,  that  t3ioir  height  in  the  scale  t 
may  be  mcasnrod  by  the  dogree  of  their  Mlf^oooBdoiu 
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eo,  fn  a  Bense,  it  ia  true  of  aocief  iea.     Advanced  nnd  liighly- 
orgnnized  societies  are  distingnished  from  lower  onea  by  tlie 
evolution  of  sometliing  that  atandH  for  a  social  self-con»eiou9- 
nesa.     Among  oarselves  there  lias,   happily,  been  of  late  J 
jears  &  remarkable  growth  of  this  social  self -con  aciousn 
and  we  believe  that  to  this  is  chiefly  ascribable  the  imprea-  i 
Lnon  that  commercial  malpractices   are  increasing.     Such  I 
nbcts  as  have  come  down  to  na  respecting  the  trade  of  past  1 
rtiraes,  confirm  this  view.     In  his  Comjilele  English  Trculcs- 
man,  Defoe  mentiona,  among  other  mancenvres  of  retailers,    . 
the  false  lights  which  they  introduced  into  their  shops,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  delusive  appearances  to  their  goods. 
He   comments   on   the    "  sliop  rhetorick,"   the    "  flui   of 
falsehoods,"  which  tradesmen  habitually  ntlered  to  their 
customers ;  and  quotes  their  defence  aa   being  that  they 
■•Oonld  not  live  without  lying.     He  says,  too,  that  there  was 
irce   a  shopkeeper  who  had  not  a  bag  of  spurious  or 
lebssed   coin,  from  which  he  gave  change  whenever   he 
tdd ;  and  that  men,  even  the  most  honest,  tnumphed  in  I 
r  skill  in  getting  rid  of  bad  money.     Those  facts  show  I 
At  the  mercantile  morals  of  that  day  were,  at  any  rate,  I 
t  bettor  than  ours ;  and  if  we  call  to  mind  the  numerous  I 
a  of  Parliament  passed  in  old  times  to  prevent  frauds  of  I 
1  kinds,  we  perceive  the  like  implication.     As  mnch  nmy^  I 
bdeed,  be  safely  inferred  from  the  general  state  of  society.  " 
!,  reign  after  reign,  governments  debased  the  coinage,  ] 
pe  moral  tone  of  the  middle  classes  could  scarcely  have  | 
a  higher  than  now.    Among  generations  whose  sympathy  I 
I  the  claims  of  feUow-creatures  was  bo  weak,  that  the  ' 
ide  was  not  only  thought  justifiable,  but  the  initialJir 
i  rewarded  by  permission  to  record  the  feat  in  his 
IS,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  men  respected  the 
B  of  their  fellow-citizens  more  than  at  present.    Times 
cterized  by  an  administration  of  justice  so  inefliciont, 
lat  there  were  in  London  nests  of  oriminnls  who  defied  the 
w,  and  on  all  high  roads  robbers  who  eluded  it,  cannot 
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ten  distin^ished  by  just  mercantile  dealings.  While, 
<ely,  an  age  wbichj  like  ours,  has  seen  so  many  equit- 
able social  changes  thrast  on  the  legislature  by  publie 
opinion,  is  rery  unlikely  to  be  an  age  in  which  the  transac- 
tions between  individuals  have  been  growing  more  inequi^ 
able.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  thiit  many  of 
the  dishoneatiea  we  have  described  are  of  modern  ori^n. 
Not  a  few  of  them  have  become  established  during  the  last 
thirty  years ;  and  others  are  evc<n  now  arising.  Uow  are 
those  seeming  contradictions  to  be  reconciled  ? 

The  reconciliation  is  not  difficult.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  direct  frauds  have  been  diminishing,  the  indirect 
frauds  have  boon  increasing :  alike  in  variety  aud  in 
number.  And  this  admission  we  take  to  be  consistent  with 
the  opinion  that  the  standard  of  commercial  morals  is  hi^rhor 
than  it  was.  For  if  we  omit,  as  excladed  from  the  qnextion, 
the  penal  restraints — religions  and  legal — and  ask  what  is 
the  uliiraato  moral  restraint  to  tho  aggression  of  man  oa 
tnan,  we  find  it  to  be — sympathy  with  the  pain  indicted. 
Now  the  keenness  of  the  sympathy,  depending  on  the 
TividnesB  with  which  this  pain  is  realized,  varies  with  tho 
conditions  of  the  case.  It  may  be  active  enough  to  check 
misdeeds  which  will  manifestly  cause  great  suffering,  and 
yet  not  be  active  enough  to  check  misdeeds  which  will 
cause  but  slight  annoyance.  VVhilo  sufficiently  acute  to 
prevent  a  man  from  doing  that  which  will  entail  imm<.^iate 
injury  on  a  known  person,  it  may  not  be  BulEi-ifntly  acute 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  that  which  will  entail  remote 
injaries  on  unknown  persons.  And  we  find  the  ^ta  Ut 
agree  with  this  deduction,  that  the  moral  restraint  varies 
according  to  tho  clearness  with  which  the  evil  consequences 
ore  conceived.  Klany  a  one  who  would  shrink  from  picking 
a  pocket  does  not  scruple  to  adulU'rato  bis  goods ;  aud  he 
who  never  dreams  of  passing  base  coin  will  yet  be  a  par^ 
to  joint-stock-bank  deceptions.  Hence,  as  we  say,  the 
multiplication  of  the  more  subtle  and  complex  forms  of 
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I  consistent  with  a  general  progresa  in  morality; 
provided  it  is  accomp&iued  with  a  decrease  in  the  grosser 
forms  of  fraud. 


^vltfe 


But  the  question  which  most  concerns  ns  ia,  not  whetht^r 
the  morals  of  trade  are  better  or  worse  than  they  have  been  ? 
but  rather — why  are  they  bo  bad  f  Why  in  this  civilized 
artate  of  onrs,  is  there  so  much  that  betrays  the  canning 
selfishness  of  the  savage  ?  Why,  after  the  careful  inculca- 
tions of  rectitude  during  education,  comes  there  in  after-life 
all  this  knavery  f  Why,  in  spite  of  all  the  exhortations  to 
which  the  commercial  clasaes  listen  every  Sunday,  do  they 
next  morning  recommence  their  evil  deeds  t  What  is  thia 
so  potent  agency  which  almost  neutralizes  the  discipline  of 
.edncation,  of  lawj  of  religion  ? 

Various  subsidiary  causes  that  might  be  assigned,  must  be 

ised  over,  that  we  may  have  space  to  deal  with  the  chief 

In  an  exhaustive  statement,  something  wonld  have 

\w>  said  on  the  credulity  of  consumers,  which  leada  them 

believe  in  representations  of  impossible  advautages ;  and 

imething,  too,  on  their  greediness,  which,  ever  prompting 

lem  to  look  for  more  than  they  ought  to  get,  encourages 

lUers  to  offer  delusive  bargains.     The  increaaed  difficulty 

living  consequent  on  growing  pressure  of  population, 

might  perhaps  come  in  as  a  part  cause;  and  that  greater 

ooet  of  bringing  up  a  family,  which  results  from  the  higher 

abuidard  of  education,   might   be   added.     But  the  chief 

iaciteir  of  these  trading  malpractices  is  intense  desire  for 

wealth.     And  if  we   ask — Why  this  intense   desire  F   the 

reply  is — It  results  from  the  indiscriminate  respect  paid 

to  wealth. 

To  be  distinguished  from  the  common  herd — to  be  some- 
body— to  make  a  name,  a  position — this  is  the  universal 
ambition;  and  to  accumulate  riches  is  alike  the  surest  and 
the  easiest  way  of  fulfilling  this  ambition.  Very  early  in 
:e  all  learn  ihis.     At  school,  the  court  paid  to  one  whose 
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spicuouB;  while  the  poor  boy  whose  insufficient  stock  of 
clothes  implies  the  small  means  of  his  family,  soon  has 
liiirnt  into  his  memory  the  fact  that  poverty  is  cont«mpLiblo. 
On  entering  the  world,  the  lessons  which  may  have  been 
tanght  about  the  nobility  of  self-sacrifice,  the  reverence 
due  to  genius,  the  admirableneas  of  high  integrity,  are 
qnickly  neutralized  by  experience :  men's  uctioua  proving 
that  these  are  not  their  standards  of  respect.  It  is  soon 
perceived  that  while  abundant  ontward  marks  of  deference 
from  fellow-citizens  may  almost  certainly  be  gained  by 
directing  every  energy  to  the  accumnlation  of  property, 
they  are  but  rarely  to  be  gained  in  any  other  way ;  and 
that  even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  they  are  otherwiso 
gained,  they  are  not  given  with  entire  unreserve,  bnt  are 
commonly  joined  with  a  more  or  less  manifest  display  of 
patronage.  When,  seeing  this,  the  yoong  man  further 
sees  that  while  the  acquisition  of  property  is  possible  with 
his  mediocre  endowments,  the  acquirement  of  distinction 
by  brilliant  discoveries,  or  heroic  acts,  or  high  achievements 
in  art,  implies  faculties  and  feelings  which  he  does  not 
possess;  it  is  not  dilBcult  to  understand  why  he  devot4>3 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  business. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  men  act  on  the  condcioasly 
reasoned-out  conclusions  thus  indicated  ;  but  we  mean  that 
these  conclusions  are  the  unconsciously-formed  products  of 
their  daily  experiences.  From  early  childhood  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  all  around  them  have  generated  the  idoa  that 
wealth  and  respectability  are  two  aides  of  the  same  thing. 
This  idea,  growing  n-ith  their  growth,  and  strengthening 
with  their  strength,  becomes  at  last  almost  what  we  may 
call  an  organic  conviction.  And  this  organic  conviction  it 
14  which  prompts  the  expenditure  of  all  their  euergieii  in 
money -making.  Wo  contend  that  the  chief  stimulus  is  nut 
the  desire  for  the  wwJih  itself,  bnt  for  the  applause  and 
position  which  the  weollh  brings.     And  in  this  bcliol 
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iclreH  at  one  with  Tarioas  intelligent  traders  with  1 
whum  we  have  talked  on  tlie  matter.     It  is  incredible  that  I 
men  shoald  make  the  sacrifices,  mental  and  bodily,  which  1 
do,  merely  to  get  the  material  benefits  which  money  I 
hasea.     Who  wonld   undertake   an  extra   burden  of 
linoss  for  tie  parpose  of  getting  a  cellar  of  choice  wines  I 
Tor  his  own  drinking  ?     He  who   does  it,  does  it  that  hs  J 
may  have  choice  wines  to  give  his  gaests  and  gain  their   i 
praises.     What  merchant  would  spend  an  additional  hour 
at  his  ofRce  daily,  merely  that  he  might  move  into  a  house  J 
in  a  more  ^hionable  quarter  ?     He  submits  to  the  tax 
not  to    gain  health  and  comfort  but  for  the  sake  of  the    I 
ased  social  consideration  which  the  new  house  will 
ing  him.      Where  is  the  man  who  would   lie  awake  at 
■hta  devising  means  of  increasing  his  income,  in  the  hope 
being  able  to  provide  his  wife  with  a  carriage,  were  the 
of  the  carriage  the  sole  consideration  ?     It  ts  because 
the  eclat  which  the  carriage  will  give,  that  he  enters  on 
me  additional  anxieties.     So  manifest,   so  trite,  indeed,   . 
these  tratfas,  that  we  should  be  ashamed  of  insisting  on 
m,  did  not  our  argument  require  it. 
For  if  the  desire  for  that  homage  which  wealth  brings,  is 
chief  stimulus  to  these  strivings  after  wealth,  then  the 
'giving  of  this  homage  (when  given,  as  it  is,  with  but  littlo 
discrimination)  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  dishonesties  into  ■ 
which  these  strivings  betray  mercantile  men.     When  the  I 
shopkeeper,  on  the   strength   of  a  prosperous  year  and 
favonrable  prospects,  has  yielded  to  his  wife's  persuasions,  I 
and  replaced  the    old    furniture  with  new,   at    an    outlay  | 
reater  than  lis  income  covers — when,  insteiid  of  the  hoped- 
I,  the  next  year  brings  a  decrease  in  his  returns 
■when  he  finds   that  his  expenses   are  out-running  his 
enae ;  then  does  he  fall  under  the  strongest  temptation  to 
ipt  some  newly-introdaced  adulteration  or   other  mal- 
lice.      When,    having   by   display  gained    a    certain 
Ignition,  the  wholesale  trader  begins  to  give  dinners   , 
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appropriate  only  to  those  of  tea  times  hU  income,  with 
other  expensive  entertainments  to  match — when,  having 
for  a  time  carried  on  this  style  at  a  cost  greater  than  he 
can  afford,  he  finds  that  he  cannot  discontinue  it  without 
giving  np  his  position ;  then  is  he  most  strongly  prompted 
to  enter  into  larger  transactions,  to  trade  beyond  his  means, 
to  seek  nudae  credit,  to  get  into  that  ever-complicating 
series  of  misdeeds  which  ends  in  disgraceful  bankruptcy. 
And  if  these  are  the  facts  then  is  it  an  onavoidablo  cod- 
oluaion  that  the  blind  admiration  which  society  gives  to 
mere  wealth,  and  the  display  of  wealth,  is  the  chief  source 
of  these  multitudinous  immoralities. 

Yes,  the  evil  ia  deeper  than  appears — draws  its  nutriment 
from  far  below  the  surface.  This  gigantic  Eyetem  of  dis- 
honesty, branching  out  into  every  conceivable  form  of 
fraud,  hns  roots  which  run  nndcmeath  our  whole  sociitl 
fabric,  and,  sending  fihrea  into  every  house,  suck  np 
strength  from  our  daily  sayings  and  doings,  in  every 
dining-room  a  rootlet  finds  food,  when  the  conversstiou 
tnms  on  So-and-so's  successful  speculations,  his  purchase 
of  an  estate,  his  probable  worth — on  this  man's  recent  large 
legacy,  and  the  other's  advantageous  match ;  for  being 
thus  talked  about  is  one  form  of  that  tacit  respect  which 
men  struggle  for.  Every  drawing-room  fornisheB  nourish- 
ment in  the  admiration  awarded  to  oostlinoss — to  silks  that 
aro  "  rich,"  that  is,  expensive ;  to  dresses  that  contain  aa 
enormous  quantity  of  material,  that  is,  are  expensive;  to 
luoes  that  are  hand-made,  that  is,  expensive ;  to  diamonds 
that  are  rare,  that  is,  expensive;  to  china  that  is  old,  that 
is,  expensive.  And  from  scores  of  small  remarks  and 
minutite  of  behaviour  which,  in  all  circles,  hourly  imply  how 
completely  the  idea  of  re-npectabiiity  involves  that  of  costly 
externals,  there  is  drawn  fresh  pabaliim. 

Wo  are  all  implicated.  We  all,  whether  with  sclf-appi 
balion  or  not,  give  expression  to  the  established  feelii 
Even  he  who  disapproves  this  feeling  finds  himself  anabM 
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Tirlae  in  threadbare  apparel  with  a  cordiality  as  great 
as  that  which  he  wotdd  show  to  the  eame  virtue  endowed 
wilb  prosperity.  Scarcely  a  man  is  to  be  fonnd  who  would 
Bot  behave  with  more  civility  to  a  knave  in  broadcloth  than 
to  a  knave  in  fnstian.  Thongh  for  the  deference  which  they 
tave  shown  to  the  vnlgar  rich,  or  the  dishonestly  successful, 
men  afterwards  compound  with  their  consciences  byprivately 
Tenting  their  contempt ;  yet  when  they  again  come  face  to 
face  with  these  imposing  externals  covering  worthlessness, 
they  do  as  before.  And  so  long  as  imposing  worthlessness  J 
gets  the  visible  marks  of  respect,  white  the  disrespect  felt  1 
for  it  is  hidden,  it  naturally  flourishes.  ' 

Hence,  then,  is  it  that  men  persevere  in  these  evil  practices 
which  all  condemn.  They  can  so  purchase  a  homage  which, 
if  not  genuine,  is  yet,  so  far  oa  appearances  go,  as  good  as  the 
best.  To  one  whose  wealth  has  been  gained  by  a  life  of 
frauds,  what  matters  it  that  his  name  is  in  all  circles  a 
Bynonym  of  roguery?  Has  he  not  been  conspicuously 
hononred  by  being  twice  elected  mayor  of  his  town  f  (we 
Btate  a  fact)  and  does  not  this,  joined  to  the  personal  con- 
sideration shown  him,  outweigh  in  his  estimation  all  that  is 
Bsid  against  him ;  of  which  he  hears  scarcely  anything  f 
When,  not  many  years  after  the  exposure  of  his  inequitable 
dealing,  a  trader  attains  to  the  highest  civic  distinction  which 
kingdom  has  to  offer,  and  that,  too,  through  the  instru- 
lentality  of  those  who  best  know  his  delinquency,  ia  not  the 
on  encooragement  to  him,  and  to  all  others,  tosacriGce 
recdtnde  to  aggrandizement  T  If,  after  listening  to  a  sermon 
that  has  by  implication  denounced  the  dishonesties  he  has 
been  guilty  of,  the  rich  ill-doer  finds,  on  leaving  church,  that 
bis  neighbonrs  cap  to  him,  does  not  this  tacit  approval  go 
far  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  all  he  has  heard  ?  The  truth 
is  that  with  the  great  majority  of  men,  the  visible  expression 
of  social  opinion  is  far  the  most  efficient  of  incentives  and 
restraints.     Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  estimate  the  strength 
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of  this  control,  propose  to  himself  to  walk  through  the 
in  the  dress  of  a  dustman,  or  hawk  vegetables  from  doi 
door.  Let  him  feel,  as  he  probably  will,  that  he  had 
do  something  morally  wrong  than  commit  such  a  breach  of 
Qsage  and  eaffer  the  resulting  derision.  He  will  then 
better  estimate  how  powerful  a  curb  to  men  is  the  open  dis- 
approval of  their  fellows,  and  how,  conversely,  the  outward 
applause  of  their  fellows  is  a  stimulus  surpassing  all  others  in 
intensity.  Fully  realizing  which  facts,  he  will  see  that 
immoralities  of  trade  are  in  great  part  traceable 
immoral  public  opinion. 

I^et  none  infer,  from  what  ha^  been  said,  that  the  pa; 
of  respect  to  wealth  rightly  acquired  and  rightly  nsed,  ia 
deprecated.  In  its  original  meaning,  and  in  duo  degrme,  tho 
feeling  which  prompts  snch  respect  is  good.  Primarily, 
wealth  is  the  sign  of  mental  power;  and  this  is  always 
respectable.  To  have  honestly- acquired  property,  implies 
intelligence,  energy,  self-control ;  and  these  are  worthy  of 
the  homage  that  is  indirectly  paid  to  them  by  admiring  their 
results.  Moreover,  the  good  administration  and  increase  of 
inherited  property,  also  requires  its  virtues;  and  therefore 
demands  its  share  of  approbation.  Aad  besides  being 
applauded  for  their  display  of  faculty,  men  who  gain  and 
increase  wealth  are  to  be  applnaded  as  public  benefactors. 
For  he  who,  aa  manufacturer  or  merchant,  has,  without 
injustice  to  others,  realized  a  fortune,  ia  thereby  proved  to 
have  discharged  his  functions  better  than  those  who  have 
been  less  successful.  By  greater  skill,  bettor  judgment,  or 
more  economy  than  his  competitors, he  has  nfTorded  the  public 
greater  advantages.  His  extra  profits  are  but  a  share  of 
the  extra  produce  obtained  by  the  same  outlay :  the  other 
share  going  to  the  consumers.  And  sitnilarly,  the  landowner 
who,  by  judicious  investment  of  money,  has  increased  the 
value  (that  is,  the  productiveness)  of  his  estate,  has  thereby 
kdded  to  the  stock  of  natioaa]  capital.     By  all 
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let  the  right  acquisition  and  proper  use  of  weaJtli  have  tfaet 
dne  ehare  of  adnuratioa. 

Bnt  that  which  we  condemn  as  the  chief  caase  of  com- ' 
mercial  dishonestv,  is  the  itnligentniTiate  admiration  of  wealth  1 
— anadmiration  that  has  little  orno  referenceto  thecharaeter  j 
of  the  possessor.     When,  as  generally  happens,  the  external 
eigns  are  reverenced  where  they  signify  no  interoal  worthi- 
ness— nay,  even  where  they  cover  internal  unworthineas  j  I 
then  does  the  feeling  become  vicious.     It  is  this  idolatry  j 
which  worships  the  symbol  apart  from  the  thing  symbolized,  [ 
that  is  the  root  of  all  these  evils  we  have  been  exposing.     So  | 
long  ae  men  pay  homage  to  those  social  benefactors  who  have  ' 
I  grown  rich  honestly,  they  give  a  wholesome  stimolua  to 
llndastry ;  Ijut  when  they  accord  a  share  of  their  homage  to 
l^ihose  social  mnlefactora  who  have  grown  rich  dishonestly, 
(then   do   thoy   foster  corruption  —  then   do   they   become 
xtmplioes  in  all  these  frauds  of  commerce. 

Ab  for  remedy,  it  manifestly  follows  that  there  is  none 

save  a  purified   public   opinion.     When   that   abhorrence 

which  society  now  shows  to  direct  theft,  is  shown  to  theft 

^^^of  all  degrees  of  indirectness ;  then  will  those  mercantile 

^^■Tices  disappear.    When  not  only  the  trader  who  adulterates 

^^^Lor  gives  short  measure,  but  also  the  merchant  who  over- 

^^Htrades,  the  bank-director  who  cotmtenances  an  exaggerated 

^^Bxvport,    and    the    railway-director    who     repudiates    his 

^^Hpoarontee,  come  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  genus  aa 

^^^■the  pickpocket,  and  are  trcatod  with  like  disdain;  then  will  J 

^^Htbe  morals  of  trade  become  what  they  should  be.  I 

^^H      We  have  little  hope,  however,  that  any  such  higher  tons    i 

™        of  pnblic  opinion  will  shortly  be   reached.     The  present 

condition  of  things   appears    to    be,    in    great   measure,  n 

necessary  accompaniment  of  our  present  phase  of  progress. 

Throughout  the  civilized  world,  especially  in  England,  and 

above   all   in   America,   social   activity   is    almost    wholly 

ded  in  material  development.     To  subjugate  Nature 
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and  bring  the  powers  of  production  and  diatribatioD  to  tlietf 
highest  perfection,  is  the  task  of  our  age,  and  probabl;  will 
be  the  task  of  many  future  ages.  And  as  in  times  when 
national  defence  and  conquest  were  the  chief  desidemtn, 
military  achievement  was  honoured  above  all  other  things ; 
80  now,  when  the  chief  desideratum  is  industrial  growth, 
honour  is  most  conspicuously  given  to  that  which  generally 
indicates  the  aiding  of  industrial  growth.  The  English 
nation  at  present  displays  what  we  may  call  the  conunercial 
diathesis;  and  the  nndne  admiration  for  wealth  appears 
to  be  ita  concomitant — a  relation  still  more  conspicuous  in 
the  worship  of  "the  almighty  dollar"  by  the  Americana. 
And  while  the  commercial  diathesis,  with  ita  accompanying 
standard  of  distinction,  continues,  we  fear  the  evils  we  have 
been  delineating  can  be  but  partially  cured.  It  seems 
hopeless  to  expect  that  men  will  dLstinguish  between  that 
wealth  which  represents  personal  superiority  and  benefits 
done  to  society,  from  that  which  does  not.  The  symbols,  the 
externals,  have  all  the  world  through  swayed  the  masses, 
and  must  long  continue  to  do  go.  Even  the  cultivated,  who 
are  on  their  guard  against  the  bias  of  associated  ideas,  and 
try  to  separate  the  real  from  the  seeming,  cannot  escape  the 
inBuence  of  current  opinion.  We  mast  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  looking  for  a  slow  amelioration. 

Something,  however,  may  even  now  be  done  by  vigorous 
protest  against  adoration  of  mere  success.  And  it  ia  im- 
portant  that  it  should  be  done,  considering  how  this  vicious 
sentiment  ia  being  fostered-  When  we  have  one  of  our 
leading  moralists  preaching,  with  increasing  vehemence,  the 
doctrine  of  sanctification  by  force — when  we  are  tiild  that 
while  a  selfishness  troubled  with  qualms  of  conscience  is 
contemptible,  a  selfishness  intense  enough  to  trample  down 
everything  in  the  unscrnpolous  pursuit  of  its  ends  is  worthy 
of  admiration — when  we  find  that  if  it  be  sufficiently  great, 
power,  no  matter  of  what  kind  or  how  directed,  ia  held  up 
for  oar  reverence  j  we  may  fear  lest  the  prevalent  applai 
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"of  mere  succesa,  together  with  the  commercial  vices  which" 
it  Btimalates,  should  be  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
Not  at  aU  hy  thia  hero-worship  grown  into  brute-worship 
is  society  to  be  made  better,  bat  by  exactly  the  opposite — 
by  a  stem  criticism  of  the  means  through  which  success  has 
been  achieved,  and  by  according  honour  to  the  higher  and 
less  selfish  modes  of  activity. 

And  happily  the  signs  of  this  more  moral  public  opmion  j 
are'  showing  themselves.  It  is  becoming  a  tacitly- received 
doctrine  that  the  rich  should  notj  as  in  bygone  times,  spend 
their  lives  in  personal  gratification;  but  should  devote  them 
to  the  general  welfare.  Tear  by  year  is  the  improvement 
of  the  people  occupying  a  larger  share  of  the  attention  of 
the  upper  classes.  Year  by  year  are  they  voluntarily 
devoting  more  energy  to  furthering  the  material  and  mental 
progress  of  the  masses.  And  those  among  them  who  do  not 
join  in  the  discharge  of  these  high  functions,  are  beginning 
to  be  looked  upon  with  more  or  less  contempt  by  their  own 
order.  This  latest  and  most  hopeful  fact  in  human  history 
— this  new  and  better  chivalry — promises  to  evolve  a  higher 
standard  of  honour,  and  so  to  ameliorate  many  evils :  among 
others  those  which  we  have  4etailed.  When  wealth  obtained 
by  illegitimate  means  inevitably  brings  nothing  but  dis- 
grace—when to  wealth  rightly  acquired  is  accorded  only  its 
due  ehare  of  homage,  while  the  greatest  homage  is  given  to 
tlioae  who  consecrate  their  energies  and  their  means  to 
the  noblest  ends ;  then  may  we  be  sure  that,  along  with 
other  accompanying  benefits,  the  morals  of  trade  will  1 
greatly  pnrified. 
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[FiV«(  jnillitlied  in  The  British  Quarterly  Review /or  July  I860.]  ' 

The  two  autagcmiat  theories  of  morals,  like  many  otb(!r 
antagaaiat  theories,  are  both  right  and  both  wrong.  Tha 
a  priori  ecliool  has  its  truth  ;  the  a  pnatcriori  school  li&s  ita 
truth ;  aatl  for  the  proper  guitlauce  of  conduct,  there  maflt- 
be  due  recognition  of  both.  On  the  one  hand,  it  it 
a3Bert«d  that  there  is  an  absolute  standard  of  rectitude; 
and,  respecting  certain  classes  of  actioiis,  it  is  rightly  so 
asserted.  From  the  fnndaineutal  laws  of  life  and  the 
conditions  of  social  existence,  are  dedncible  certain  itn- 
perativc  limitationH  to  individual  action — limitatjona  which 
are  essential  to  a  perfect  life,  indtvidaal  and  social;  atg 
in  other  wortls,  essential  to  the  greatest  happiness.  And 
these  limitations,  following  inevitably  aa  they  do  front 
undeniable  first  principles,  deep  as  tLo  nature  of  life  itself, 
coDstitnle  what  we  may  distingnish  aa  abeulate  morality. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended,  and  in  a  sense  rightly 
contended,  that  with  men  as  they  are  and  society  as  it  is, 
the  dictates  of  abaolnt«  morality  are  impracticable.  Legal 
contnd,  which  involves  infiiction  of  pain,  alike  on  thosa 
who  are  restrained  and  on  those  who  pay  the  cos 
restraining  them,  is  proved  by  this  fact  to  be  not  absoli 
moral ;  seeing  that  absolute  morality  is  the  regnli 
conduct  in   snch    way   that   piiin    shall   not  bo   infli* 
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Wherefore,  if  it  be  admitted  tbat  legal  control  is  a 
indispensable,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  a  priori  r 
cannot  be  immediately  carried  ont.  And  hence  it  follows 
that  we  mnst  adapt  our  laws  and  actions  to  the  existing 
character  of  mankind — that  we  mast  estimate  the  good  or 
evil  resnlting  from  tliis  or  that  arrangement,  and  so  reach, 
a  posteriori,  a  code  fitted  for  the  time  being.  In  short,  we 
most  fall  back  on  expediency.  Now,  each  of  these  posi- 
tiona  being  valid,  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  adopt  either 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  They  ahonld  be  respectively 
appealed  to  for  mutual  qualification.  Progressing  civili- 
Eation,  which  is  of  necessity  a  succession  of  compromises 
between  old  and  new,  requires  a  perpetual  readjustment 
of  the  compromise  between  the  ideal  and  the  practicable 
in  social  arrangements  :  to  which  end  both  elements  of  the 
compromise  must  be  kept  in  view.  If  it  is  true  that  pure 
rectitnde  prescribes  a  system  of  things  too  good  for  men 
as  they  are;  it  is  not  less  true  that  mere  expediency  does 
not  of  itself  tend  to  establish  a  system  of  things  any 
better  than  that  which  exists.  While  absolute  morality 
owes  to  expediency  the  checks  which  prevent  it  from 
rushing  into  ntopian  absurdities;  expediency  is  indebted 
to  absolute  morality  for  all  atimnlus  to  improvement. 
Granted  that  we  are  chiefly  interested  in  ascertaining  what 
is  relativehj  right;  it  still  follows  that  we  must  first  con- 
sider what  is  absolutely  right, ;  since  the  one  conception 
presupposes  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  though  we  must 
ever  aim  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  present  times,  yet  we 
must  ever  bear  in  mind  what  is  abstractedly  best ;  so  that 
the  changes  we  make  may  be  towards  it,  and  not  away 
from  it.  Unattainable  as  pure  rectitude  is,  and  will  long 
continue  to  be,  we  mnst  keep  an  eye  on  the  compass  which 
tells  as  whereabout  it  lies ;  or  we  shall  otherwise  waude^ 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Illustrations   from   our  recent   history   will  show  vet 
cooclofiiTely,  we  think,  bow  important  it  is  that  coasidi 
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ns  of  abstract  eipedienoy  Bhould  be  joined  with  tbose 
of  concrete  expediency — how  immense  would  be  the  evils 
Bvoidod  and  the  benefits  gained,  if  a  posteriori  moT^ity 
were  enlightened  by  a  priori  morality.  Take  first  the 
case  of  frpe  trade.  Until  recently  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  all  nations,  artificially  to  restrict  their  commerce  with 
other  nntiona.  Tbronghont  past  centuries  this  course  waa 
defensible  as  condacing  to  safety.  Without  saying  that 
law-givera  had  the  motive  of  promoting  industrial  inde- 
pendence, it  may  yet  be  said  that  in  ages  when  national 
quarrels  were  perpetual,  it  would  not  hare  been  well 
for  any  people  to  be  much  dependent  on  others  for 
necessary  commodities.  But  though  there  is  this  ground 
,  for  asserting  that  commercial  restrictions  wero  once  expe- 
dient, it  cannot  be  asserted  that  our  corn-laws  were  thna 
justified  ;  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  the  penalties 
prohibitions  which,  until  lately,  hampered  our  trade, 
needful  to  prevent  us  from  being  industrially  disabled  I 
a  war.  Protection  in  all  its  forms  was  established  and 
maintained  for  other  reasons  of  expediency ;  and  the 
reasons  for  which  it  was  opposed  and  finally  abolished 
were  also  those  of  expediency.  Calculations  of  immediatfrl 
and  remote  consequences  wero  set  forth  by  the  antagonifl " 
parties ;  and  the  mode  of  decision  waa  by  a  balancing  of 
these  Tarioua  anticipated  consequences.  And  what,  after 
generations  of  mischievous  legislation  and  long  years  of 
arduous  struggle,  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  and  since 
justified  by  the  results?  Exactly  the  one  which  abstract 
equity  plainly  teaches.  The  moral  course  proves  to  bo  the 
politic  course.  That  ability  to  exercise  the  facallies,  the 
total  denial  of  which  causes  death — that  liberty  to  pursue 
the  objects  of  desire,  without  which  there  cannot  be  com- 
plete  life — that  freedom  of  action  which  his  nature  prompts 
every  individual  to  claim,  and  on  which  equity  puts  no 
limit  save  the  like  freedom  of  action  of  other  individuals, 
involves,  among   other  corollaries,  freedom  of  excltaogv. 
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Gorernment  which,  in  protectiDg  citizens  from  murder, 
robbery,  assault  or  other  aggression,  shows  us  that  it  has 
the  al!-esfiential  fanction  of  securing  to  each  this  free 
exercise  of  facultiGS  within  the  assigned  limits,  ia  called  on, 
in  the  due  discharge  of  its  function,  to  maintain  this 
freedom  of  exchange;  and  cannot  abrogate  it  without 
TCTersing  its  fnaction,  and  becoming  aggressor  instead  of 

>tector.  Thus,  absolute  morahty  would  all  along  have 
LowD  in  what  direction  legislation  should  tend.  Qualified 
,ly  by  the  consideration  that  in  turbulent  times  they 
must  not  he  so  carried  oat  as  to  endanger  national  life, 
through  suspensions  in  the  supply  of  necessaries,  these 
a  priori  principles  would  hare  guided  statesmen,  as  fast  as 
circumstances  allowed,  towards  the  normal  condition.  We 
should  have  been  saved  from  thousands  of  needless  re- 
strictions. Such  resti-ictiona  as  were  needful  would  have 
jl>een  abolished  as  soon  as  was  safe.  An  enormoos  amount 
of  sufiering  would  have  been  prevented.  That  prosperity 
which  we  now  enjoy  would  have  commenced  much  sooner. 
And  our  present  condition  would  have  been  one  of  greater  j 
power,  wealth,  happiness,  and  morality. 

Oar  rail  way -politics  furnish  another  instance.  A  vast 
loss  of  national  capital  has  been  incurred,  and  great  misery 
has   been   inflicted,  in  consequence  of  the   neglect   of   a 

iple  principle  clearly  dictated  by  abstract  justice.  Whoso 
lenters  into  a  contract,  tl^ugh  he  is  bound  to  do  that  which 
the  contract  specifies,  is  not  bound  to  do  some  other  thing 
hich  is  neither  specified  nor  implied  in  the  contract.  We 
do  not  appeal  to  moral  perception  only  in  warranty  of  this 
position.  It  is  one  deducible  from  that  first  principle  of 
equity  which,  as  above  pointed  out,  follows  from  the  laws 
of  life,  individual  and  social ;  and  it  is  one  which  the 
accumulated    experience    of   mankind    has    so    uniformly 

itified,  that  it  has  become  a  tacitly- re  cognized  doctrine 
\cf  civil  law  among  all  nations.     In  cases  of  disputes  about 
iments,  the  question   in  each   case  brought  to  trial 
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always  is,  wlietlier  tlie  terms  bind  one  or  otter  of  tie 
contracting  parties  to  do  this  or  that ;  and  it  is  aasnined, 
OS  a  matter  of  courae,  that  neither  of  them  caa  be  called 
upon  to  do  more  than  is  expressed  or  understood  in  the 
agreement.  Now  thia  alinoat  self-evident  principle  bss 
been  wholly  ignored  in  railway-legislation.  A  sharehulder, 
uniting  witb  others  to  make  and  work  a  line  from  one 
specified  place  t«  another  speciBed  place,  binds  himself  to 
pay  certain  sams  in  furtherance  of  the  project ;  and, 
implication,  agrees  to  yield  to  the  majority  of  his  fel 
shareholders  on  all  qaestions  raised  respecting  the  czi 
tion  of  this  project.  But  he  commits  himself  no  further 
this.  He  ia  not  reqaired  to  obey  the  majority  concerning 
things  not  named  in  the  deed  of  incorporation.  Though 
with  respect  to  the  specified  railway  he  has  bound  himself, 
he  has  not  bound  himself,  with  respect  to  any  unspecified 
railway  which  his  co-proprietors  may  wish  to  make;  and  he 
cannot  be  committed  to  such  unspecified  railway  by  a  vote 
of  the  majority.  Bat  this  distinction  has  been  wholly  passed 
OTcr.  Shareholders  in  joint-stock  undertakings  have  Ijoen 
perpetually  involved  in  other  undertakings  subsequently 
decided  on  by  their  fellow-shareholders ;  and,  against  their 
will,  have  had  their  propertios  heavily  mortgaged  for  the 
execution  of  projects  that  were  ruinously  unri'mnnorative. 
In  every  case  the  proprietary  contract  for  making  a 
particular  railway,  has  been  dealt^th  as  though  it  were  A 
proprietary  contract  for  making  railways  I  Not  only 
directors  thus  misinterpreted  it,  and  not  only  have  si 
holders  allowed  it  to  be  thus  misinterpreted,  but  legisli 
have  80  little  understood  tbeir  duties  bb  to  have  endorsed 
(he  misinterpretation.  To  thia  simplo  CAUse  has  been 
owing  most  of  our  rail  w  ay -co  in  pan  iiV  disnet-ers.  Abuormnl 
facilities  for  getting  capital  have  caused  reckless  com- 
petition in  extension- making  and  branch -making,  and  iu 
needless  opposition  lines,  got  up  to  be  purchased  by  tha 
companies  they  threatened.     Uud  each  now  schomo 
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1  by  an  indcpeudeut  body  of  sharehoUerB,  withouj 

any  guarantee  from  another  company — without  any  capiti 

raised  by  preference  shares — thore  would  have  been  littlB^ 

or  none  of  the  miaous  eicpenditure  we  have  aeen.     Some- 

I  thing  Uke  a  hundred  millions  of  money  would  have  been 

I  wred,  and  thousands  of  families  preserved  from  misery, 

Iliad  the  proprietary-contract  been  enforced  according  to 

I  ttiB  dictates  of  pure  equity. 

These  cases  go  far  to  justify  our  position.  The  general 
vasons  we  gave  for  thinking  that  the  ethics  of  inimediatQ 
I  eicperienco  nmst  be  enlightened  by  abstract  ethics,  1 
[  ensure  correct  guidance,  are  strongly  enforced  by  thes^ 
I  instances  of  the  gigantic  errors  which  are  made  when  the 
I  dictates  abstract  ethics  are  ignored.  The  complex  estimates 
I  of  relative  expediency,  cannot  do  without  the  clue  furnished 
why  the  simple  deductions  of  absolute  expediency. 
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We  propose  to  study  the  treatment  of  criminals  from  thid 
point  of  view.     And  first,  let  us  set  down  those  temporary 
requirements  which  have  hitherto  prevented,  and  do  still 
in  part,  prevent  the  establiahmont  of  a  just  system. 

The  same  average  popular  character  which  necessitates  a 
rigorous  form  of  government,  necessitates  also  a  rigorous 
criminal  code.  Institutions  are  ultimately  determined  by 
the  natures  of  the  citisens  living  under  them ;  and  when 
these  citizens  are  too  impulsive  or  selfish  for  free  institutions, 
and  unscrupulous  enough  to  supply  the  requisite  staff  of 
■gents  for  maintaining  tyrannical  institutions,  they  are 
proved  by  implication  to  be  citizens  who  will  tolerate,  and 
will  probably  need,  severe  forms  of  punishment.  The 
same  mental  defect  underlies  both  results.  The  character 
which  originates  and  sustains  political  liberty,  is  a  character 
swayed  by  remote  considerations — a  character  not  at  the 
mercy  of  immediate  temptations,  but  one  which  contemplates 
the  consequences  bkely  to  arise  in  future.  We  have  only  to 
remember  that,  among  ourselves,  a  poUtical  encroachment  i»i_ 
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resisted,  not  becauEe  of  any  direct  eril  it  inSicts,  bat  bocaoi 
of  the  evils  likely  hereafter  to  flow  from  it,  to  eee  bow  t 
maintenaDCe  of  freedom  presupposes  the  habit  of  weighing 
distant  results,  and  being  chiefly  gaided  by  them.  Con- 
versely, it  is  manifest  that  men  who  dwell  only  in  the 
present,  the  special,  the  concrete — who  do  not  realize  with 
clearness  the  contingencies  of  the  future — will  put  little 
value  on  those  rights  o£  citizenship  which  profit  them 
nothing,  save  as  a  means  of  warding  off  unspecified  evils 
that  can  possibly  affect  them  only  at  a  distant  time  in  an 
obscure  way.  Well,  is  it  not  obvions  that  the  forms  of 
mind  thus  contrasted,  will  require  different  kinds  of  punish- 
ment for  misconduct?  To  restrain  the  second,  there  must 
be  penalties  which  are  severe,  prompt,  and  specific  enough 
to  be  vividly  conceived ;  while  the  first  may  be  deterred  by 
penalties  which  are  less  definite,  less  intense,  less  immediate. 
For  the  more  civilized,  dread  of  a  long,  monotonous, 
criminal  discipline  may  suffice;  hut  for  the  less  civilized 
there  must  be  inflictions  of  bodily  pain  and  death.  Thus 
we  hold,  not  only  that  a  social  condition  which  generates  a 
harsh  form  of  government,  also  generates  harsh  retribn- 
tioua;  but  also,  that  in  such  a  social  condition,  harsh 
retribntiona  are  reqniaite.  And  there  are  facta  which 
illustrate  this.  Witness  the  caso  of  one  of  the  Italian 
states,  in  which  the  punishment  of  death  having  been 
abolished  in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  a  dying  duchess, 
assassinations  increased  so  greatly  that  it  became  needful 
to  ren^stabliah  it. 

Besides  the  fact  that  in   the  less-advanced   stages  ot 
civilization,  a  bloody  penal  code  is  both  a  nataral  j 
of  the   time  and   a  needful  restraint  for  the  time,  t 
must  be  noted  the  fact  that  a  more  equitable  and  hum 
code  could  not  be  carried  out  from  want  of  fit  admini 
To  deal  with  delinquents  not  by  short  aud  sharp  motiu 
but  by  such  methods  as  abstract  justice  indicates,  implio 
class  of  agencies  too  complicated  to  exist  in  a  low  social 
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a  class  of  officers  more  trastfrortby  thfm  can  bo  foanS  l 
among  its  citizens.  Especially  woald  the  equitable  treftt-  I 
ment  of  criminals  be  impracticable  where  the  amoant  of 
crime  was  very  great.  The  number  to  be  dealt  with  woaid 
be  unmanageable.  Some  simpler  method  of  purging  the 
commimity  of  its  worst  members  becomes,  nnder  such 
drcomstances,  a  necessity. 

The  inapplicability  of  an  absolotely  just  system  of  peoal.l 
discipline  to  a  barbarous  or  semi -barbarous  people,  is  thus, 
we  think,  as  manifest  as  is  the  inapplicability  of  an  absolutely 
just  form  of  government  to  them.  And  in  the  same  manner 
that,  for  some  nations,  a  despotism  is  warranted ;  so  may  a 
criminal  code  of  the  eitremest  severity  be  warranted.  In 
either  case  the  defence  is,  that  the  institution  is  as  good 
OS  the  average  character  of  the  people  permits — that  less 
stringent  institutions  would  entail  social  confusion  and  its 
far  more  severe  evils.  Bad  as  a  despotism  is,  yet  where 
anarchy  is  the  only  alternative,  we  must  say  that,  as  anarchy 
would  bring  greater  suffering  than  despotism  brings,  des- 
potism is  justified  by  the  circumstances.  A.nd  similarly, 
however  inequitable  in  the  abstract  were  the  beheadings, 
crncifyings,  and  burnings  of  ruder  ages,  yet,  if  it  be  shown 
that,  without  penalties  thus  extreme,  the  safety  of  society 
could  not  have  been  insured — if,  in  their  absence,  the 
increase  of  crime  would  have  inflicted  a  larger  total  of  evil^  J 
and  that,  too,  on  peaceable  members  of  the  communityj:| 
then  it  follows  that  morality  warranted  this  severity.  In 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  we  must  say  that,  measured 
by  the  quantities  of  pain  respectively  inflicted  and  avoided, 
the  coarse  pursued  was  the  least  wrong ;  and  to  say  that  it 
was  the  least  wrong  is  to  say  that  it  was  relatively  right. 

But  while  we  thus  admit  all  that  can  be  alleged  by  the 
defenders  of  Draconian  codes,  we  go  on  to  assert  a  correl- 
ative truth  which  they  overlook.  White  fully  recognizing 
the  evils  that  must  follow  tho  premature  establishment  of  a 
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penal  ^stem  dictated  by  pnre  equity,  let  us  not  overlook 
the  eriU  that  h^ve  arisen  from  altogether  rejecting  tho 
guiilanoe  of  pure  equity.  Lot  us  note  how  terribly  the 
one-sided  regard  for  immediate  espedieocy  has  retarded 
the  ameliorations  from  time  to  time  demanded. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  immense  amount  of  suffering 
and  demoralization  needlessly  caused  by  our  severe  laws  in 
the  last  century.  Those  mnny  merciless  penalties  whicll 
Bomilly  and  others  succeeded  in  abolishing,  were  as  little 
justified  by  social  necessities  as  by  abstract  morality. 
Experience  has  since  proved  that  to  hang  men  for  theft, 
was  not  requisite  for  the  security  of  property.  And  that 
such  a  measure  was  opposed  to  pure  equity,  scarcely  needi 
saying.  Evidently,  had  considerations  of  relative  expedi- 
ency been  all  along  qualified  by  considerations  of  absoloto 
expediency,  those  severities,  with  their  many  concomib 
evils,  would  have  ceased  long  bofure  they  did. 

Again,  the  dreadful  misery,  demoralisation,  and  crimo, 
generated  by  the  harsh  treatment  of  transported  convicts, 
would  have  been  impossible,  had  onr  authorities  cousidered 
what  seemed  just  as  well  as  what  seemed  politic.  Thei 
would  never  have  been  inflicted  on  transports  the  ahockinj 
cruelties  proved  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
184S.  We  should  not  have  bad  men  cundemncd  to  the 
horrors  of  the  chain-gang  even  for  insolent  looks.  There 
could  uot  have  been  perpetrated  sncb  an  atrocity  as  that  of 
loctdng  up  chain-gangs  *'  from  snnset  to  sunrise  in  the 
caravans  or  boxes  used  for  this  description  of  prisons, 
which  hold  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  men,  but  io  which 
the  whole  number  can  neilber  aland  upright  nor  §it  down  at 
(/<«  tame  time,  except  ufUK  their  Ugn  at  right  an-jltt  to  their 
hoditi*."  Men  would  never  have  been  doomed  to  tortui 
extreme  enough  to  produce  despair,  desperation, 
further  crimes — tortures  under  which  "a  man's  heart 
taken  from  him,  and  there  is  gives  to  him  the  heart 
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'  as  said  by  one  of  these   law-produced   criminala  1 
before  liis  execntion.     We  shouid  not  Liive  been  told,  i 
by  a  chief  justice   of   Australia,  that   the  discipline  i 
"carried  to  an  extent  of  euffering,  such  an  to  render  death 
Icglrable,  and  to  induce  many  prUonera  to  seek  it  under  ita   I 
3«(  appalling  aspects."     Sir  G.  Arthnr  would  not  have   | 
Iiad  to  testify  that,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  convicts  c 
tnitted  murder  for  the  purpose  "  of  being  sent  up  to  Hobart   ' 

I  Town  for  trial,  though  aware  that  in  the  ordinary  course  lliey 
muBt  he  executed  within  a  fortnight  after  arrival ; "  nor 
Would  tears  of  commiseration  have  been  drawn  from  Judge 
Barton's  eyes,  by  one  of  these  craelly-nsod  transports 
placed  before  him  for  eentonce.  In  brief,  had  abstract 
^iiity  joined  with  immediate  expediency  in  devising 
oonvict  discipline,  not  only  would  untold  suffering,  degra- 
datioD,  and  mortality  have  been  prevented;  but  those  who 
were  responsible  for  atrocities  like  those  above-named, 
would  not  themselves  be  chargeuble  with  crime,  as  we  now 
hold  them  to  be.  i 

Probably  we  shall  meet  with  a  less  general  assent  when,  ' 
^^_  AS  a  farther  benefit  which  the  guidance  of  absoHte  morality 
^^Hiroiild  have  conferred,  we  instance  the  prevention  of  such 
^^HnethodB  as  tliose  in  use  at  Fentonville.     How  the  silent 
^^■Hud  the  separate  systems  are  negatived  by  abstract  justice 
^^Hwe  shall  by  and  by  soe.     For  the  present,  the  position  ws 
^^^niave  to  defend  is  that  these  systems  are  bad.     That  but  a 
^^^  moderate  per-centage  of  tho  prisoners  subjected  to  them 
are  re-convicted,  may  be  true ;    tbopgb,  oonaidering  tho  | 
fallaciousness  of  negative  statistics,  this  by  no  means  prove*  1 
that  those  not  re-convicted  are  reformed.     But  the  qneation 
ix  not  solely  how  many  prisoners  are  prevented  from  again 
committing  crime?     A   further  question  is,  how  many  of 
them  have  become  self-supporting  members  of  society  ?     It 
is  notorious  that  this  prolonged  denial  of  human  interoouraaA 
not  unfreqneutly  produces  insanity  or  imbecility  j  and  i 
I  those  who  remain  sane,  its  depressing  influence  most  almoi 
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of  necessity  entail  serions  debility,  bodily  and  mential.* 
Indeed,  we  tbiak  it. probable  that  mQch  of  the  apparent 
auocess  is  due  to  an  enfeeblement  which  incapacitates  for 
9  much  as  for  industry.  Onr  own  objection  to  aacli 
methods,  however,  has  always  been,  that  their  offwt  on 
the  moral  natnre  is  the  reverse  of  that  required.  Crime  is 
antt-Bocial — is  prompted  by  self -regarding  feelings  and 
checked  by  social  feelings.  The  natural  proinpt«r  of  right 
conduct  to  others,  and  the  natural  opponent  of  miscoadoct 
to  others,  is  sympathy ;  for  out  of  sympathy  grow  both 
the  Idndly  emotions,  and  that  sentiment  of  justice  which 
restrains  us  from  aggressions.  WeU,  this  sympathy, 
which  makes  society  possible,  is  cultivated  by  social  inter- 
course. By  habitual  participation  in  the  pleasures  of 
others,  the  faculty  is  strengthened ;  and  whatever  prevents 
this  participation,  weakens  it.  Hence,  therefore,  shutting 
ap  prisoners  within  themselves,  or  forbidding  all  interchange 
of  feeling,  inevitably  deadens  such  eympathies  as  they 
have ;  and  so  tends  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase  the 
moral  check  to  transgression.  This  a  priori  conviction, 
which  we  have  long  entertained,  we  now  find  confirmed  by 
facts.  Captain  Maconochie  Btatea,  as  a  result  of  observa- 
tion, that  a  long  course  of  separation  so  fosters  the  self- 
regarding  desires,  and  so  weakens  the  sympathies,  as  to 
make  even  well-disposed  men  very  unfit  to  boar  the  little 
trials  of  domestic  Ufe  on  their  return  to  their  homes. 
Thus  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that,  while  silence  and 
solitude  may  cow  the  spirit  or  nndcrmine  the  energies,  it 
CMunot  produce  true  reformation. 

"  But  how  can  it  be  shown,"  asks  the  render, "  that  these 
injudicious  penal  systems  are  inequitable?  Wbere  is  the 
method  which  will  enable  ns  to  say  what  kind  of  pnni&b- 

■  Mi.   B&lUio-Cochrana  njs :— "  Hi*  otBeera  at  tha  Dsitmuor  priaon 
LatonD  nw  thM  the  pri*onen  who  ■rrivi  there  even  »Stet  one  jtmi't  oonlltiB- 
meol  M  PeDlonTille.  maj'  be  dulincuuhed  tma  tlie  othen  b j  their  miMCkUe 
dovncMl  took.    In  moM  itutuioM  thvir  brain  Ii  afl*al«d,  asd  tbt^  ■ 
luubU  to  gi*«  Mtiilaotorj  repUn  to  the  vmptott  queetioiii." 
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lent  is  justified  bjr  absolute  morality,  and  wliat  kind  iai 
itf  "     These  qncstiona  we  will  now  attempt  to  a 

So  long  as  the  individual  citizen  pursuea  tlid  objects  of 
desires  without  dimini^hinir  the  equal  freedom  of  any  of 
fellow  citiaena  to  do  the  like,  society  cannot  equitably 
interfere  with  him.  While  he  contents  himself  with  th« 
benefits  won  by  his  own  energies,  and  attempts  not  to 
intercept  any  of  the  benefits  similarly  won  for  thomselvoa 
by  others,  or  any  of  thoao  which  Nature  has  confeiTBd 
them ;  no  legal  penalties  can  rightly  be  inflicted  on  him. 
But  when,  by  murder,  theft,  assault,  arson,  or  minor 
aggression,  he  has  broken  throngh  these  limits,  the  oom- 
mnnity  is  warranted  in  putting  him  under  restraint.  On 
the  relative  propriety  of  doing  this  we  need  say  nothing: 
it  is  demonstrated  by  social  experience.  Its  absolute 
propriety  not  being  so  manifest,  we  will  proceed  to  point 
out  how  it  is  deducible  from  the  ultimate  laws  of  life. 

Life  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  certain  natural 
relations  between  actions  and  their  results.  If  respiration 
does  not  supply  oiygen  to  the  blood,  as  in  the  normal  order 
oE  things  it  should  do,  but  instead  supplies  carbonic  acid, 
death  quickly  results.  If  the  swallowing  of  food  is  not 
followed  by  the  usual  organic  sequences — the  contractiuna 

the  stomach,  and  the  pouring  into  it  of  gastric  juice— 
idigestioD  arises,  and  the  energies  flag.  If  active  move- 
lents  of  the  limbs  fail  in  exciting  the  heart  to  supply  blood 

ire  rapidly,  or  if  the  extra  current  propelled  by  the  heart 

greatly  retarded  by  an  aneurism  through  which  it  passes, 
ly  prostration  ensues.  In  which,  and  endless  like 
I,  we  see  that  bodily  life  depends  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  established  connexions  between  physiological  causea 
and  their  consequences.  Among  the  intellectual  processes, 
the  same  thing  holds.  If  certain  impressions  made  on  ths 
BcnseH  do  not  induce  the  appropriate  muscular  adjustments 

-if  the  brain   is  clouded  with  wine,  or  conscio>isuess  is 
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pre-occupied,  or  the  perceptions  are  naturally  obtase ;  tie 
morementi  are  so  ill-controlled  tlint  nccidents  happen. 
WLere,  as  in  paralytic  patients,  the  natural  link  between 
mental  impressions  and  the  appropriate  motions  is  broken, 
the  life  is  greatly  vitiated.  And  when,  aa  dnring  insanity, 
evidence  fitted,  according  to  the  nsnal  order  of  thought,  to 
produce  certain  convictions,  produces  convictions  of  an 
opposite  kind,  conduct  is  reduced  to  chaos,  and  life 
endangered — perhaps  cut  short.  So  itis  with  more  involved 
phenomena.  Just  as  we  here  find  that,  throughout  both 
its  physical  and  intellectual  divtaiona,  healthful  life  implies 
continuance  of  the  established  successions  of  antecedents 
and  consequents  among  our  vital  actions ;  so  eliall  we  find 
it  throughout  the  moral  division.  In  our  dealings  with 
external  Nature  and  our  fellow  men,  there  are  relntiona  of 
cause  and  eCtcct,  on  the  maintenance  of  which,  aa  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  internal  ones  above  instanced,  life 
depends.  Conduct  of  this  or  that  kind  tends  to  bring 
resnltswhich  are  pleasumblo  or  painful;  and  the  wolf  are  of 
every  one  demands  that  tlieue  natural  sequoucia  shall  nut 
be  interfered  with.  To  epeak  more  specilically,  wo  see  that 
in  the  order  of  Nature,  inactivity  entails  want.  There  is  a 
oonnezion  bftween  exertion  and  thu  fulfilment  of  certain 
imperative  needs.  If,  now,  this  connexion  is  broken — if 
labour  of  body  or  mind  baa  been  gone  through,  and  the 
produce  of  the  Inbonr  is  intercepted  by  another,  one  of  the 
conditions  to  complet«  life  is  uufulfill>*d.  The  dcfraai 
person  is  physically  injured  by  deprivation  of  thu  whi 
withal  to  make  good  the  wear  and  ti-ar  he  had  audi 
and  if  the  rt>bbery  be  continually  repented,  he  must  die. 
Where  all  men  are  dishonest  a  reflex  evil  reitulta.  When, 
throughout  a  society,  the  normal  relation  between  work 
and  benefit  is  hubittially  broken,  not  only  are  the  lives  of 
nany  directly  undermined,  but  the  lives  of  all  nro  indirectly 
jndermined  by  destmctioo  of  the  motive  for  work,  and  by 
the  oousv(]uent  poverty.     I'hus,  lu  demand  that  there  shall 
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ao  breach  of  the  natural  sequence  between  labour  and 
the  rewards  obtained  by  labour,  is  to  demand  tliat  the  laws 
of  life  shall  be  respected.  What  we  call  tbe  right  of 
properly,  is  simply  a  corollary  from  certain  necessary 
coaditiona  to  complete  living.  It  is  a  formulated  recogiu- 
kion  of  the  relation  between  expenditure  of  force  and  the 
need  for  force-sustaining  objects  obtainable  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  force — a  recognition  in  full  of  a  relation  which 
cannot  be  wholly  ignored  without  causing  death.  And  all 
else  regarded  as  individual  rights,  are  indirect  implications 
of  like  nature — similarly  insist  on  certain  relations  between 
man  and  man,  as  conditions  without  which  there  cannot  be 
fully  maintained  that  correspondence  between  innerandonter 
actions  which  constitutes  life.  It  is  not,  as  some  moralists 
and  most  lawyers  absurdly  assert,  that  such  rights  are  derived 
from  human  legislation  ;  nor  is  it,  as  asserted  by  others  with 
absurdity  almost  as  great,  that  there  is  no  basis  for  them  save 
the  inductions  of  immediate  expediency.  These  rights  are 
dedacible  frcm  the  established  connexions  between  our  acta 
and  their  results.  As  certninly  as  there  are  conditions  which 
must  be  fulBlled  before  life  can  exist,  so  certainly  are 
there  conditions  which  must  be  fulBiled  before  complete 
life  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  respective  members  of  a  society; 
end  those  which  we  call  the  requirements  of  justice,  simply 
answer  to  the  most  important  of  such  conditions.  ■ 

Hence,  if  life  is  our  legitimate  aim — i£  absolute  morality  \ 
means,  as  it  does,  conformity  to  the  laws  of  complete  life ; 
then  absolute  morality  waiTants  the  restraint  of  those  who 
force  their  fellow-citizens  into  non-conformity.  Our  justifi- 
cation isjthat  lifeis  impossible  save  under  certain  conditions; 
■that  it  cannot  be  entire  unless  these  conditions  are  main- 
tained unbroken;  and  that  if  it  is  right  for  na  to  live  com- 
pletely, it  13  right  for  us  to  remove  any  one  who  either 
brt-aks  these  conditions  in  oar  persons  or  constrains  oa  to 
break  them. 

Such  being  the  basis  gf  our  right  to  coerce  the  criminal,^ 
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tbere  next  come  the  qnestions : — What  is  the  l^gitimH 
extent  of  the  coercion  f     Can  we  from  this  soaree  deriH 
authority  for  certain  demands  on  him  f  and  are  there  any^ 
eimilarly-derivcd  limits  to  such  demands  f    To  both  tfaeee 
qnestions  there  are  affirmative  answers. 

First,  we  find  authority  for  demanding  rostitntion  or  com- 
pensation. Conformity  to  the  laws  of  life  being  the  substance 
of  absolute  morality;  and  the  social  regulations  which 
absolnte  morality  dictates,  being  those  which  make  this 
conformity  possible  ;  it  is  a  manifest  corollary  that,  whoeTcr 
breaks  these  regulations,  may  be  justly  required  to  undo, 
as  lar  as  possible,  the  wrong  he  has  done.  The  object 
being  to  maintain  the  conditions  essentia]  to  complete  life, 
it  follows  that,  when  one  of  these  conditions  has  been  tran*- 
gressL'd,  the  first  thing  to  be  required  of  the  transgressor 
is,  that  he  shall  put  matters  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  state 
they  previously  were.  The  property  stolen  shall  bo  restored, 
or  an  einivulent  for  it  given.  Any  one  injured  by  an 
assault  shall  Lave  his  surgeon's  bill  paid,  ccmponsation  for 
lost  time,  and  also  for  the  suffering  he  haa  borne.  And 
similarly  in  all  cases  of  infringed  rights. 

Secoud,  we  are  warranted  by  this  highest  anthority  in 
restrietingthe  actions  of  the  olTender  as  much  ae  is  needful  to 
prevent  further  aggressions.     Any  citizen  who  will  not  alltnf 
others  to  fulfil  the  conditions  to  complete  life— who  taki 
away  the  produce  of  his  neighbour's  labour,  or  deducts  froM^ 
that  bodily  health  and  comfort  which  his  neighbour  has 
earnedbygoodcondnct.mnst  be  forced  to  desist.  And  society 
is  warranted  in  using  such  force  as  may  be  found  requisite. 
Equity  justifies  the  fellow -citizens  of  such  a  man  in  liu 
the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties  to  the  extent  necessary  f 
preserving  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  facultiei 

But  now  mark  that  absolute  morabtr  count«-nances  do 
restruint  beyond  this— no  gratuitoos  iutiicliuus  of  pain,  no 
revengef  al  penalties.  The  conditions  it  insista  on  being  such 
as  make  posaiblo  ootnpleto  life,  we  cannot  rightly  abrogate 
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these  conditions,  even  in  the  person  of  a  criminal,  further 
than  is  needful  to  prevent  greater  abrogations  of  them. 
Freedom  to  fulfil  the  laws  of  life  being  the  thing  insisted  on, 
to  the  end  that  the  sum  of  life  may  be  the  greatest  possible, 
it  follows  that  the  life  of  the  offender  must  be  taken  into 
account  as  an  item  in  this  sum.  We  must  permit  him  to 
liye  as  completely  as  consists  with  social  safety.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  the  criminal  loses  all  his  rights.  This 
may  be  so  according  to  law,  but  it  is  not  so  according  to 
justice.  Such  portion  of  them  only  is  justly  taken  away, 
as  cannot  be  left  to  him  without  danger  to  the  community. 
Those  exercises  of  faculty,  and  consequent  benefits,  which 
are  possible  under  the  necessary  restraint,  cannot  be  equit- 
ably denied.  If  any  do  not  think  it  proper  that  we  should 
be  thus  regardful  of  an  offender's  claims,  let  them  consider 
for  a  moment  the  lesson  which  Nature  reads  us.  We  do 
not  find  that  those  processes  of  life  by  which  bodily  health 
IB  maintained,  are  miraculously  suspended  in  the  person  of 
the  prisoner.  In  him,  as  in  others,  good  digestion  waits  on 
appetite.  If  he  is  wounded,  the  healing  process  goes  on 
with  the  usual  rapidity.  W^hen  he  is  ill,  as  much  effect  is 
expected  from  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce  by  the  medical 
ofiBcer,  as  in  one  who  has  not  transgressed.  His  percep- 
tions yield  him  guidance  as  they  did  before  he  was  imprisoned; 
and  he  is  capable  of  much  the  same  pleasurable  emotions. 
WhenwethuBsee  that  the  beneficent  arrangements  of  things, 
are  no  less  uniformly  sustained  in  his  person  than  in  that 
of  another,  are  we  not  bound  to  respect  in  his  person  such 
of  these  beneficent  arrangements  as  we  have  power  to 
thwart  ?  are  we  not  bound  to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  life 
no  further  than  is  needful  ?  If  any  still  hesitate,  there  is 
another  lesson  for  them  having  the  same  implication. 
Whoso  disregards  any  one  of  those  simpler  laws  of  life  out 
of  which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  moral  laws  originate,  has 
to  bear  the  evil  necessitated  by  the  transgression — ^just  that, 
and  no  more.    If,  careless  of  your  footing,  you  fall,  the 
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conseqaent  bmiso,  and  possibly  some  constitntional  disturb- 
ance entailed  by  it,  are  all  yoa  have  to  sulTcr :  there  is  not 
the  farther  ^atuituns  ponaUy  of  a  cold  or  an  attack  of 
emall-pox.  If  you  have  eaten  Gomething  which  yon  kouir 
to  be  indigestible,  there  follow  certain  visceral  derange- 
ments and  their  conconiitaiitB  ;  but,  for  your  physical  sin, 
there  is  no  vengeance  in  the  shape  of  a  broken  tiooe  or  a 
spinal  affection.  The  pnnishmeuts,  in  these  and  other  caBCH, 
are  neither  greater  nor  less  than  How  from  the  natural 
workings  of  things.  Well,  should  we  not  with  all  hnniility 
follow  tbia  example  ?  Must  we  not  infer  that,  similarly,  a 
citizen  who  has  transgressed  the  conditions  to  sociiit  wclfuni, 
ought  to  bear  the  needful  penalties  and  resCniinta,  but 
nothing  beyond  these  1  Is  it  not  clear  that  neither  by  absolute 
morality  nor  by  Nature's  precedents,  are  we  warranted  in 
visiting  on  him  any  pains  besides  those  involved  in  remedy- 
ing, as  far  as  may  be,  the  evil  committed,  and  prpvoiitlng 
other  such  evils  f  To  ns  it  seems  inanifost  that  if  t 
exceeds  this,  it  trespasses  against  the  criiuinul. 

Those  who  think  that  we  are  tending  towards  a  mise 
voofl  leniency,  will  find  that  the  next  stop  in  our  argit^ 
tnent  dibposcs  of    any    such    objection;    for    while   equity 
forbids  us  to  punish  the  crimintd  otherwise  than  by  making 
him  suffer  the  natural  consequences,  these,  when  rigorously 
enforced,  are  quite  severe  enough. 

Society  having  proved  in  the  high  court  of  absolute 
morality,  that  the  offender  must  make  restitution  or  com- 
pensation, and  submit  to  the  restraints  requisite  for  public 
safety;  and  the  oSender  having  obtained  from  tho  same 
court  the  decision,  that  theae  restraints  shall  be  no  gnmtcT 
than  the  specified  end  re<[uire8 ;  society  thereu]H>n  makoH 
the  further  demand  that,  while  living  in  durauce,  the 
offender  shall  maintain  himttelf;  and  this  demand  absolute 
morality  at  once  endorses.  The  community  having  taken 
rafRsnres  for  self-preservation,  and  having  inllictvd  on  the 
aggressor  no  punishments  or  dinabilitiea  beyond  thou  in- 
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I  ViJved  in  theae  necessary  meaBures,  ia  no  further  c 

1  the  matter.  With  the  support  of  the  priaoner  it  has  no 
more  to  do  than  before  be  committed  the  crime.  It  is  the 
tUKiucss  o£  society  simply  to  defend  itself  agaiost  him ; 
ind  tC  is  his  busiuess  to  live  as  well  as  he  can  andor  the 
Mtrictious  society  is  obliged  to  impose  on  him.  All  he 
toay  rightly  ask  is,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  labouring, 
And  exchanging  the  produce  of  his  labour  for  necessaries; 
and  this  claim  is  a  corollary  from  that  already  admitted, 
^L^faat  his  actions  shall  not  be  rc-strictod  moro  than  is  needful 
^^■dt  the  pubUc  safi'ty.  With  these  opportuaities,  however, 
^^Be  moat  make  the  best  of  his  position.  He  must  be  content 
^^Hd  gain  as  good  a  livelihood  as  the  circumstances  permitu 
^^■Ud  if  he  cannot  employ  his  powers  to  the  best  advautagi 
^Hk  he  has  to  work  hard  snd  fnrc  scantily,  these  evils  n 
^^De  counted  among  the  pL'nalties  of  his  transgression — tht 
natural  reactions  of  hia  wrong  action. 

On  thia  self-mninte nance  equity  sternly  insists.  Th(| 
naaons  which  justify  his  imprisuumeat,  equally  justify  thi 
[efusal  to  let  him  have  any  other  suistenauce  than  ho  e 

s  coniineil  thai  he  may  not  further  interfere  with  ihflS 
lomptete  living  of  Iiia  fellow-citiaeua — that  he  may  not 
^ain  intercept  any  of  those  benefits  which  the  order  of 
Efature  has  conferred  on  them,  or  any  of  those  procured  by 
tiieir  exertions  and  careful  conduct.  And  he  ia  required 
to  support  himself  for  exactly  the  same  reasons — that  he 
may  not  interfere  with  otliera'  complete  living — that  he 
may  not  intercept  tho  benefits  tbey  earn.  For,  if  otherwise, 
whence  must  come  hia  food  and  clothing  ?  Directly  from 
the  public  stores,  and  indirectly  from  the  pockets  of  all 
tax-payers.  And  what  is  the  property  thus  abstracted 
from  tax-payers?  It  ia  the  equivalent  of  so  much  benef 
euruL'd  by  labour.  It  is  so  much  means  to  complete  living; 
And  when  this  property  is  taken  away — when  the  toil  hac 
been  gone  through,  and  the  produce  of  it  ia  intercepted  h 
^^the  tax-gatherer  on  behalf  of  the  convict;  the  conditi^uJl 
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complcto  life  are  broken  :  the  convict  commit«  by  tle|nity 
a  further  aggression  on  his  f el) ow. citizens.  It  matters  not 
that  such  abstraction  is  made  according  to  law.  We  are 
Here  considering  the  dictum  of  that  uuthoritjr  which  is 
above  law;  and  which  law  nnght  to  enforce.  And  this 
diclam  we  Gnd  to  be,  that  ench  inilividual  ahnll  take  the 
evils  and  benefits  of  his  own  conduct — that  the  offender 
must  suffer,  as  far  as  is  possible,  all  pains  entailed  by  his 
offence ;  and  must  not  bo  nltoned  to  Tisit  part  of  them  on 
the  unoffending.  Uuleaa  the  criminal  maintains  himself,  he 
indirectly  commits  an  additional  crime.  Instead  of  repair- 
ing the  breach  he  has  made  in  the  conditiona  to  complete 
social  life,  he  widens  this  breach.  Ho  inflicts  on  others 
that  very  injury  which  the  restraint  imposed  on  him  wiw 
to  prevent.  As  certainly,  therefore,  as  such  restriiiut  is 
warranted  by  absolute  morality  ;  so  certainly  does  absolute 
morality  warrant  ua  in  refusing  him  gratuitonB  support. 

These,  then,  are  the  re<]iiiremcnt8  of  an  equitable  penal 
system  : — Tliat  the  aggressor  shall  make  restitution  or  cora- 
peusation;  that  he  shall  be  placed  under  the  restraints 
requisite  for  social  security ;  that  neither  any  restraints 
beyond  these,  nor  any  gratuitous  penalties,  shall  be  inflicted 
on  him ;  and  that  while  living  in  confinement,  or  nnder 
an rvcil lance,  he  shall  maintain  himself.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  such  dictates  may  at  once  be  fully 
<  beyed.  Already  wo  have  admitted  that  the  deductions  of 
absolute  expediency  mnst,  in  our  transition  state,  be 
qualified  by  the  iudiiclions  of  rclativo  expediency.  Wo 
have  pointed  out  that  in  rude  times,  the  sererest  criminal 
codes  were  morally  justified  if,  without  tlicm,  crime  could 
not  be  repressed  and  social  safety  insured.  Whence,  by 
implication,  it  follows  that  onr  present  methods  of  treating 
criminals  are  warranted,  if  they  come  as  nenr  to  those  c  ~ 
pare  equity  as  oircumstancea  permit.  Iliat  any  systa 
now  feasible  must  fall  short  of  the  ideal  sketched  ou^  ■ 
probable.     It  may  be  that  the  enforcement  of  restitutioal 
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isompensation^  is  in  many  cases  impracticable.  It  may  be 
that  on  some  convicts,  penalties  more  severe  than  abstract 
justice  demands  mnst  be  inflicted.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  that  entire  self-maintenance  wonld  entail  on  the 
whoUy-UDskilled  criminal,  a  punishment  too  grievous  to  be 
borne.  But  any  such  shortcomings  do  not  afiect  our 
argoment.  All  we  insist  on  is,  that  the  commands  of 
absolute  morality  shall  be  obeyed  as  far  as  possible — that 
we  shall  fulfil  them  up  to  those  limits  beyond  which  experi- 
ment proves  that  more  evil  than  good  results — that,  ever 
keeping  in  view  the  ideal,  each  change  we  make  shall  be 
towards  its  realization. 

But  now  we  are  prepared  to  say,  that  this  ideal  may  be 
in  great  part  realized  at  the  present  time.  Experience  in 
various  countries,  under  various  circumstances,  has  shown 
that  immense  benefits  result  from  substituting  for  the  old 
penal  systems,  systems  that  approximate  to  that  above 
indicated.  Germany,  France,  Spain,  England,  Ireland, 
and  Australia,  send  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  most 
successful  criminal  discipline,  is  a  discipline  of  decreased 
restraints  and  increased  self-dependence.  And  the  evidence 
proves  the  success  to  be  greatest,  where  the  nearest 
approach  is  made  to  the  arrangements  prescribed  by 
abstract  justice.  We  shall  find  the  facts  striking :  some  of 
them  even  astonishing. 

When  M.  Obermair  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Munich  State-Prison — 

**  He  found  from  600  to  700  prisoners  in  the  jail,  in  the  worst  state  of 
insubordination,  and  whose  excesses,  he  was  told,  defied  the  harshest  and 
most  stringent  discipline;  the  prisoners  were  all  chained  together,  and 
attached  to  each  chain  was  an  iron  weight,  which  the  strongest  found 
difficulty  in  dragging  along.  The  guard  consisted  of  about  100  soldiers, 
who  did  duty  not  only  at  the  gates  and  around  the  walls,  but  also  in  the 
passages,  and  even  in  the  workshops  and  dormitories ;  and,  strangest  of  all 
protections  against  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  or  individual  inva- 
sion, twenty  to  thirty  large  savage  dogs,  of  the  bloodhound  breed,  were  let 
loose  at  night  in  the  passages  and  courts  to  keep  their  watoh  and  ward. 
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A«cordine  la  hk  MODnnt  the  place  was  ■  perfect  Puidemoiiiiim,  Muqwiifag, 
irilhin  the  limits  ol  a  lew  aorcB,  the  irotBt  pMiiona,  Ihe  moal  Bl««isb  nc««, 
oail  the  moot  heartless  tyiannj." 

M.  Obermair  gradually  relaxiid  tliia  liarsli  system.  Be 
greatly  lightened  tho  chains ;  and  would,  if  allowed,  have 
thrown  them  aside.  The  dogs,  and  nearly  all  the  gnards, 
were  dispensed  with ;  and  the  prisoners  were  trenled  with 
such  uonsideration  as  to  gain  their  confidence.  Mr.  Baillit- 
Uochrane,  who  visited  the  place  in  1852,  saya  the  prison- 
gates  were 

"  Wide  opea.  withont  any  SGDliiiel  at  tlie  door,  and  a  goard  of  odIj  tweetjp 
meQ  idling  away  iheir  lima  in  a  guard-room  off  the  eniraDoe-balL  .... 
None  ol  the  doors  were  provided  irilh  boitA  and  ban ;  the  onlj  >caaritj  waa 
an  ordinary  lock,  and  a«  io  most  of  the  rooma  Ibe  kej  vm  Dot  tamed,  there 

VH  DO  obelaole  to  the  men  walking  into  the  puseage Over  each 

workshop  some  ol  tbe  prisoners  with  the  best  charHCUrs  were  appointed 
oTerseera,  and  U.  Obennair  ainired  ma  (hat  it  a  iiriEuuer  tranBgnnacd  » 
regolatjiD,  bis  companions  ganerallj  told  him,  'Es  a\  verbotnn '  (it  is 
forbidden),  and  it  laielj  happened  that  be  did  not  yield  to  Ibe  opinion  of  his 
fellow -prisoDBrs.  •  •  .  .  Within  the  prison  walls  every  description  of  work  is 
Harried  on  ;  the  priBoneTS,  divided  into  diOerent  gangs  and  supplied  with 
iiiRlrumenls  and  tools,  make  tbeir  Own  clothe*,  repair  their  own  prinon  walls, 
and  lur^  tbeir  own  ehsins,  producing  vwioas  specimens  of  manufacture 
whiah  are  turned  to  most  eieeUent  aceuunl — tbe  result  beinu,  that  each 
prinonor,  by  occupation  and  industry,  maintains  himaelt ;  the  BUr|iliis  of  his 
Domings  being  given  him  on  his  emancipation,  avoids  his  being  parted  with 
in  •  state  of  destitulioo." 

And  further,  the  prisoners  "associate  in  their  leisure 
hoars,  without  any  check  on  their  intercourse,  hnt  at  tlio 
eumo  time  under  an  efficient  systeni  of  obaervatioa  And 
control "— «a  arrangement  by  which,  after  many  years' 
experience,  M.  Obermair  nsserts  that  loorulity  is  increased. 

And  now  what  has  been  the  rcaultf  During  bis  six> 
yeAra'  government  of  the  Kaiserslanten  (the  first  prison 
nnder  hia  care),  U.  Obermair  discharged  132  criminals,  of 
which  number  123  have  since  conducted  themsrlvcs  well, 
and  7  have  been  recommitted.  From  the  Munich  prison, 
Vietwe«n  l&i3  and   1845,  298  prisoners  were  discharged. 

Of  these,  246  have  been  restored,  improred,  to  Mociuljr. 
Those  whose  chaructcrs  are  doubtful,  but  ham  not  1 
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remajided  for  any  crimmal  Bct,  26 ;  again  nndor  esamiii»- 
tii>n,  4;  panlshed  by  the  police,  6;  remanded,  8;  died,  8." 
This  statement,  eaya  M,  Obermair,  "ia  based  on  irre- 
fatable  evidence."  And  to  the  reality  of  bia  success, 
we  have  the  testimony  not  only  of  Mr.  Bail!  ie- Cochrane, 
but  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Townaend,  Mr.  Qeorge  Combe, 
Mr.  Matthew  Hill,  and  Sir  John  Miibonke,  our  Envoy  at 
the  Court  of  Bavun'a. 

Tnke,  again,  the  case  of  Mettray.  Every  one  has  heard 
Bomtthing  about  Mettray,  and  it«  success  as  a  reformatory 
of  juvenile  criminalB.  Observe  how  nearly  the  eucceBsfnl 
system  there  parsned,  conforma  to  the  abstract  principles 
above  enunciated. 

Colonie  Agricole"  is  "without  wall  or  enclosure 
of  any  eort,  for  the  purposes  at  least  of  confinement;"  and 
Mcepl  when  for  some  fault  a  child  is  temporarily  put  in  •  J 
cell,  there  is  no  physical  restraint.     The  life  is  iudustrialjl 
the  boys  being  brought  up  to  traJes  or  agriculture  aa  the^^ 
prefer ;  and    all    tha    domestic    scrvicea    being  discharged 
by  them.     "They  all  do  their  work  by  the  jiieee ;"  are 
rewarded  according  to  the  jmlgment  of  the  ehef  d^aiflxpr; 
and,  a  portion  being  placed  at  the  disposiil  of  the  child, 
(ho  rest  is  deposited   iu  the  savings-bank  at  Tours.     "A 
boy  in  receipt  of  any  money  has  to  make  payment  for  any 
part  of  his  dress  which  requires  to  be  ronetred  before  thd 
etuted  time  arrives  at  which  fresh  clothing  ia  given  out;: 

OD  the  other  hand,  if  his  clothes  are  found  in  good 

condition  at  such  time,  he  receives  the  benefit  of  it  by 

having  the  money  which  would   have   been   laid   out   in 

clothes  placed    to  his  account.       Two  hours  per  day  are 

allowed  lor  play,     jfart-aingiog  is  tanght ;  and    if  a  boy  _ 

shows  any  turn  for  drawing  he  receives  a  little  instruction  I 

in  it Some  of  tho  boys  also  are  formed  into  ft 

fire-brigade,  and  have  rendered  at  times  substantial  assist- 
ance in  the  neighbourhood."  In  which  few  leading  facts 
do  we  not  clearly  see  that  the  essential  peculiarities  are — 
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no  more  restraint  than  ia  absolutoly  necessary;  aelf-snpport 
as  far  as  possible ;  extra  beuefits  earned  by  extra  labour; 
and  as  mucb  gratifying  esorciso  of  faculties  aa  the  circuui' 
stances  permit. 

The  "  intermediate  system "  whicTi  has  of  late  been 
carried  out  vrith  much  success  in  Ireland,  exemplifips,  in 
degree,  tbe  practicability  of  the  same  general  priticip] 
Under  this  syatcm,  prisoners  working  as  artisans 
allowed  "snch  a  modified  degree  of  liberty  as  shall 
various  ways  prove  their  power  of  self-denial  and  self- 
dependence,  in  a  manner  whuNy  incompatible  with  the 
rigid  restraints  of  an  ordinary  prison."  An  offender  who 
has  passed  through  this  stage  of  probation,  is  tested  by 
employment  "  on  messenger's  duties  dnity  throughout  the 
city,  and  also  in  special  works  reqiiire<l  by  the  department 
outside  the  prisun-walls.  The  performance  of  the  duties 
of  moasengers  entails  their  being  out  nutil  seven  or  eight 
in  the  evening,  unaccompanied  by  an  officer;  and  although 
n  small  portion  of  their  earnings  is  allowed  them  wevklj', 
and  they  would  have  the  power  of  compromiiiiug  themselvM 

M  disiinaed,  not  one  instance  has  as  yet  taken  place  of 
ii^jJKghtcst  irregnlarity,  or  even  the  want  of  punctuality, 
j^h  carefol  checks  hnvo  been  contrived  to  detect 
cUlior,  should  it  occur."  A  proportion  of  their  prison- 
earnings  is  set  aside  for  tliem  in  a  savings-bank;  and  to 
this  they  are  encouraged  to  add  during  their  period  of 
partial  freedom,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  emigration. 
The  results  are: — "In  the  penitentiary  the  greatest  posnl 
order  and  regularity,  and  an  amount  of  willing  indu! 
performed  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  prisons.' 
Employers  to  whom  prisoners  are  eventually  transfer) 
"have  on  many  occasions  returned  for  others 
sequence  of  the  good  conduct  of  those  at  first  engaged.** 
And  according  to  Captain  Crofton's  pamphlet  of  18S7,  ont 
of  112  conditionally  discharged  during  the  previous  year, 
86  were  going  on  satiafactorily,  "  9  have  been  discharged 
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too  recently  to  be  spoken  of^  and  5  have  had  thoir  licences 
reyoked.  As  to  the  remaining  13^  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  obtain  accurate  information,  bat  it  is  supposed 
that  5  have  left  the  country^  and  3  enlisted/' 

The  ''mark  system '^  of  Captain  Maconochie,  is  one 
which  more  fully  carries  out  the  principle  of  self-main- 
tenance, under  restraints  no  greater  than  are  needful  for 
safety.  The  plan  is  to  join  with  time- sentences  certain 
labour-sentences — specific  tasks  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
convicts.  ''No  rations,  or  other  supplies  of  any  kind, 
whether  of  food,  bedding,  clothing,  or  even  education  or 
indulgences,  to  be  given  gratuitously,  but  all  to  be  made 
exchangeable,  at  fixed  rates,  at  the  prisoners'  own  option, 
for  marks  previously  earned ;  it  being  under^ttood,  at  the 
same  time,  that  only  those  shall  count  towards  liberation 
which  remain  over  and  above  all  so  exchanged ;  the 
prisoners  being  thus  caused  to  depend  for  every  necessary 
on  their  own  good  conduct ;  and  their  prison-ofFences  to  be 
in  like  manner  restrained  by  corresponding  fines  imposed 
according  to  the  measures  of  each/'  The  use  of  marks, 
which  thus  play  the  part  of  money,  was  first  introduced  by 
Captain  Maoonochie  in  Norfolk  Island.  Describing  the 
working  of  his  method,  he  says— 

**  First,  it  gave  me  wages  and  then  fines.  One  gave  me  willing  and 
progressively-skilled  labourers,  and  the  other  saved  me  from  the  necessity  of 

imposing  brutal  and  demoralizing  punishments My  form  of  money 

next  gave  me  school  fees.  I  was  most  anxious  to  encourage  education 
among  my  men,  but  as  I  refused  them  rations  gratuitously,  so  I  would  not 
give  them  schooling  either,  but  compelled  them  to  yield  marks  to  acquire  it. 

....  I  never  saw  adult  schools  make  such  rapid  progress My  form 

of  money  next  gave  me  bailbonds  in  cases  of  minor  or  even  great  offences ; 
a  period  of  close  imprisonment  being  wholly  or  in  part  remitted  in  con- 
sideration of  a  sufficient  number  of  other  prisoners  of  good  character 
becoming  bound,  under  a  penalty,  for  the  improved  conduct  of  the  culprit." 

Even  in  the  establishment  of  a  sick-club  and  a  burial- 
club.  Captain  Maconochie  applied  "  the  inflexible  principle 
of  giving  nothing  for  nothing.''  That  is  to  say,  here,  as 
throughout,  he  made   the   discipline  of  the  prisoners  as 
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uiiich  like  tho  discipline  o{  onlinaty  life  as  poasiblo:  1*4 
tliera  esperienc©  jast  snch  good  or  evil  as  n^turall;  Bowed 
fi-ora  their  conduct — a  principle  which  lie  rightly  assorts  is 
the  only  true  one.  What  were  the  cfft'cta  F  The  extreme 
debasemeot  of  Norfolk  laliuid  convicts  was  notorioiia ;  and 
<in  a  preceding  pa,go  we  Iinve  dcscrilied  euitie  of  the 
horrible  sufferings  in&icted  on  them.  Yet,  stnrling  with 
these  most  demoralized  of  criminsls,  Captain  AtiouDCichiw 
obt-ainod  highly -favourable  results.  "In  foar  years,"  he 
says,  "  I  discharged  920  doubly -con  vie  ted  men  to  Sydnsj 
of  whom  only  20,  or  2  per  cent.,  had  been  re-t-onvicted 
to  January,  1845 ; "  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  ordiui 
proportion  of  re-convicted  Van  Diomen's  Land 
otherwise  trained,  wtis  9  p«r  cent,  "Civptain  Maconochie^"' 
writes  Mr.  Harria  in  his  Setllert  and  ConvifU,  "did  mi 
for  the  reformation  of  these  milmppy  wri-tchi^s, 
amelioration  of  their  physical  circa  mstancea,  than  tb*' 
most  sanguine  practical  mind  could  beforehand  have  ven- 
tnredeven  tohope."  Anotherwitnesssays — "  a  reformation 
far  greater  than  has  been  hitherto  etTected  in  any  body  of 
men  by  any  system,  either  before  or  after  yours,  bus  takea 
place  in  them."  "  As  pastor  of  the  island,  and  fur  IwAl 
years  a  magistrate,  I  can  prove  that  at  no  period 
there  so  little  crime,"  writes  the  Bev.  B.  Nnyiiir. 
Thomas  H.  Dixon,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Cunncla 
Western  Australia,  who  partially  introduced  the  sysl 
there  in  1856,  asserts  that  not  only  was  the  amount  of 
work  done  under  it  extraordinary,  but  that  "even  although 
the  charactera  of  some  of  the  parly  were  by  no  means 
good  previously  (many  of  them  beinf  non  whose  liceai 
hud  been  revoked  in  England),  yei.  the  tranaformatioft] 
which  in  this  and  all  other  respecta  they  underwent; 
was  very  remarkable  indeed."  If  such  were  the  recall 
when  the  method  was  imperrecUy  carried  out  (for 
Government  all  along  refused  to  give  any  fixed  Talas' 
to  the  marks  aa  a  means  to  liberation);  what  might 
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expected  if  its  motives  and  rcstrainta  were  allowed  thi 
(all  influence  ? 

Perhaps,  however,  of  all  evidence,  the  most  conduBiva^ 
that  afforded  by  the  prison  of  Valencia.     When,  in  188( 
Colonel  Montesinos  waa  appointed  governor,  "the  averago 
of  re-committals  was  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  per  annum — 
tiexrly   the   same    that   is    foand    in    England    and 
conntriea  in  Europe ;  but  such  has  been  the  succeea  of  I 
method,  that  for  the  last  three  years  there  has  not  been  «h 
otte  re-commiUal  to  it,  and  for  the  ten  previous  years  t 
did  not,   on  an  average,  exceed    1   per  cent."     And  1 
has   this  marvelloUB  change   been   brought   about? 
diminished  restraint  and  industrial  discipline.     The  follGM 
ing  extracts,  taken  irregularly  from  Mr.  Hoskisa's  Accoiii 
of  the  Public  PrUoit  at  Vuleneia,  will  prove  this  :- 

"Whea  first  the  convict  enters  the  eel*bIU)iineDt  he  wears  chuins,  but 
oo  his  kppliotioD  to  the  coinaiaii<icr  the;  are  takeu  off,  nnlcsit  be  has  not 
coDil noted  hituself  veil." 

*'Tb«ie  are  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  in  the  whole  eatabtisbmcnt  I  cliil 
not  M«  ibove  three  or  tour  goardians  to  keep  them  in  order.  Tliej  iiav 
there  nre  oaij  a  doica  old  soldicn,  and  not  ■  bsr  or  bolt  thai  might  not  \m 
eaail;  broken — apparenttj'  Dot  more  tnstenings  tlian  in  any  private  house," 

"  When  a  convict  enters,  he  is  a>iked  what  trade  or  employment  he  will 

work  at  or  learn,  and  above  torlj   nre   open  to  him Tliore  are 

weaTen  and  apinners  at  everj  description ;  .  .  .  .  blaokimiths.  shoemakera. 
badelmakari,  topemakers,  joiners,  cabinetmakers,  making  handsome 
mahoganj  drawers ;  and  Uiej  had  alM  a  printing  machine  hard  at  work." 

*'The  labooi  of  Bieij  description  for  the  repair,  rebuilding,  and  cleaning 
the  MUblishment,  is  supplied  b;  the  convicts.  They  were  all  most  re- 
Rpeottol  in  demeanonr,  and  oertainljr  I  never  saw  snnli  a  good-looldog  set  o( 
priaooets,  osedil  occupations  {and   other  eonaidernte   treatment)   having 

appareoll;  improved  their  oounteoances [&ud  boaidee  a]  garden  for 

exercise  ptanl«d  with  orange  trees,  there  was  niao  a  ponltr;  jard  tor  their 
amaaeraent.  with  pheasants  and  variouil  other  kinds  of  birds ;  washing- 
booaM,  where  the;  wash  their  clothes :  and  n  shop,  where  tbe;  aan  purchsw, 
it  tbey  wiafa,  tobacco  and  other  little  comforts  out  ot  one-fonrth  ot  the 
pioGta  ol  their  labonr,  which  is  given  to  them.  Another  fonrth  Ihej  are 
entitled  to  when  they  leave;  the  other  halt  goes  to  the  establishment, 
and  oflfii  tAii  it  luffieienl  /or  all   aptiuti.  nilhout  umf  attUtaitct  flvm 

Thus  tJie  highest  success,  regarded  by  Mr.  Hoskios  | 
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"  really  a  miracle,"  ih  achieved  by  a  aystem  moat  nearly 
conforming  to  those  dictates  of  absolute  morality  on  which 
we  have  insisted.  Tho  oonviota  are  almost,  if  not  quite, 
Bolf- supporting.  They  are  sabject  neither  to  gratniluus 
penalties  nor  uuaeoessary  restrictions.  While  made  to  earn 
their  living,  they  are  allowed  to  parchaae  such  enjoyments 
as  consist  with  their  oonfinoment :  the  avowed  priaciple 
beinjy,  in  the  words  of  Colonel  Monlesinos,  to  "  give  as 
mauh  latitude  to  their  free  agency  aa  can  be  made  con- 
formable to  discipline  at  all."  Thus  they  are  {a»  we  found 
that  equity  required  they  should  be)  allowed  to  live  an 
satisfactorily  as  they  can,  under  such  restraints  only  na  an  >< 
needful  for  the  safety  of  their  fellow- citizens.  J 

To  lis  it  appears  extremely  significant  that  there  shonlol 
bo  BO  close  a  correspondence  between  a  priori  couclusion«J 
and  the  results  of  experiments  tried  without  reference  Vfm 
such  conclusions.  On  the  ono  hand,  neither  in  the  doctrinesl 
of  pure  equity  with  which  we  sot  out,  nor  in  the  corollariMtl 
drawn  from  them,  is  there  any  mention  of  criminal^ 
reformation :  our  concern  has  boen  8i>Iely  with  tho  rigbMM 
of  citizens  and  convicts  in  their  matual  relations.  On  thlfl 
other  hand,  those  who  have  carried  out  the  improved  peaan 
eyatenta  above  described,  have  had  almost  solely  in  viein 
the  improvement  of  the  offender :  the  just  claims  of  80ciot^f->9 
and  of  those  who  sin  against  it,  having  been  left  out  oCa 
the  question.  Yet  the  methods  which  have  succeeded  aOJ 
loarvellously  in  decreasing  criminality,  are  the  method^B 
which  most  nearly  fulfil  tho  requirements  of  abstract  jnstiosj 

That  the  mo^t  equitable  syatera  is  the  one  best  cialculat«£| 
to  reform  the  offender,  may  indeed  be  deductively  showa^ 
The  internal  experience  of  every  one  must  prove  ta  h'aa^t 
that  excessive  punishment  begets,  not  penitence,  but  indifiS 
nation  and  hatred.  Su  long  as  on  aggressor  suffers  nothing^ 
beyond  the  evils  which  have  naturally  reanlted  from  hitM 
misconduct — so  long  aa  he  perceives  that  his  feUow-maiffl 
Lave  done  no  more  than  was  needful  for  self-defcnco— hflfl 
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lias  no  excuse  for  anger;  and  is  led  to  contemplate  liis 
crime  and  Iiis  punishment  as  cause  and  effect.  But  if 
gratuitous  sufferings  are  inflicted  on  him,  a  sense  of 
injustice  is  produced.  He  regards  himself  as  an  injured 
man.  He  cherishes  animosity  against  all  who  have  brought 
this  harsh  treatment  on  him.  Glad  of  any  plea  for  forget- 
ting the  injury  he  has  done  to  others,  he  dwells  instead  on 
the  injary  others  have  done  to  him.  Thus  nurturing  a 
desire  for  revenge  rather  than  atonement,  he  re-enters 
society  not  better  but  worse;  and  if  he  does  not  commit 
further  crimes,  as  he  often  does,  he  is  restrained  by  the 
lowest  of  motives — ^fear.  Again,  this  industrial  discipline, 
to  which  criminals  subject  themselves  under  a  purely 
equitable  system,  is  the  discipline  they  especially  need. 
Speaking  generally,  we  are  all  compelled  to  work  by  the 
necessities  of  our  social  existence.  For  most  of  us  this 
compulsion  suffices ;  but  there  are  some  whose  aversion  to 
labour  cannot  be  thus  overcome.  Not  labouring,  and  yet 
needing  sustenance,  they  are  compelled  to  obtain  it  in 
illegitimate  ways;  and  so  bring  on  themselves  the  legal 
penalties.  The  criminal  class  being  thus  in  great  part 
recruited  from  the  idle  class;  and  the  idleness  being  the 
source  of  the  criminality;  it  follows  that  a  successful 
discipline  must  be  one  which  shall  cure  the  idleness.  The 
natural  compulsions  to  labour  having  been  eluded,  the 
thing  required  is  that  the  offender  shall  be  so  placed  that 
he  cannot  elude  them.  And  this  is  just  what  is  done 
under  the  system  we  advocate.  Its  action  is  such  that 
men  whose  natures  are  ill-adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
social  life,  bring  themselves  into  a  position  in  which  a 
better  adaptation  is  forced  on  them  by  the  alternative  of 
starvation.  Lastly,  let  us  not  forget  that  this  discipline 
which  absolute  morality  dictates,  is  salutary,  not  only 
because  it  is  industrial,  but  because  it  is  voluntarily  indus- 
trial. As  we  have  shown,  equity  requires  that  the  confined 
criminal  shall  be  left  to  maintain  himself — that  is,  shall  be 
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left  to  work  mncli  or  little,  and  to  taVo  the  cotiscqnent 
pleoitado  or  hunger.  When,  tlifretore,  under  this  aburp 
hut  uatufal  spur,  a  prisoner  begins  to  exert  hiiuself,  hu 
doea  80  by  his  own  will.  The  process  which  leads  him  into 
habita  of  labour,  is  a  process  by  which  his  aelf-cotitrol  ik 
strangthened ;  and  thi^  is  what  is  wanted  to  make  hiia 
better  citizen.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  you  make  him  w( 
by  external  coercion ;  fur  when  he  i^  aguiu  free,  aud 
coercion  absent,  he  will  be  what  ho  woa  before, 
coercion  must  be  an  internal  one,  whioh  he  ehall  carry 
with  him  ont  of  prison.  It  avails  little  that  you  force 
him  to  work ;  he  must  force  himself  to  work.  And  thia 
he  will  do,  only  wlieti  placed  in  those  conditions  which 
equity  dictiitos. 

Hc-re,  then,  we  find  a  third  order  of  oridencea.  Psychol- 
ogy supports  our  conclusion.  The  various  experiment 
above  detailed,  carried  out  by  men  who  had  no  pulitii-al 
or  ethical  theories  to  propagate,  have  eslalilishiHl  iucis 
which  we  find  to  be  quite  coticordaut,  not  only  with  the 
deductions  of  absolute  morality,  but  aldo  with  the  doductioaa 
of  meutal  science.  Such  a  conibinatioa  of  different  kinds^. 
of  proof,  cannot,  wo  think,  be  resifitod. 


And  now  let  as  try  wholhor,  by  pursuing  somewhat 
further  the  method  tbua  far  fallowed,  we  can  see  oar  way 
o  the  development  of  certain  improved  systenis  which  are 
coming  into  use. 

Ei[nity  requires  that  the  restraint  of  the  criminal  ehall 
bo  aa  great  as  is  needful  for  the  safety  of  society ;  but  uol 
greater.  lu  respect  to  the  quaiily  of  the  restraint,  there  is 
little  difiiculty  in  interpreting  this  requirement ;  but  there 
is  considerable  difSeulty  in  deciding  on  the  duration  of  the 
restraint.  No  obvious  modt;  ])rf.»onts  itself  of  tinding  out 
huw  long  a  truiis^^rfssor  must  be  held  in  legal  bondage,  to 
insure  society  against  further  injury  from  him.  A  longer 
period   than  is   necessary,  imjilics  an  actual  injustice 
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^ffvDcler.  A  shorter  period  than  is  necessary,  implie9>a 
I  ft  potential  injusticB  to  society.  And  yet,  without  good  I 
1  guidance,  one  or  other  of  these  extremes  is  almost  sure  bo  , 
I  be  fallen  into. 

At  present,  the  lengths  of  penal  sentences  are  fixed  in  a 
Qanner  that  ia  wholly  empirical.     For  offences  defined  in 
■  certain  technical  ways,  Acts  of  Parliament   assign  trans*    ' 
I  port«tions  and  imprisomiients,  having  durations  not  greater-ll 
I  than  so  much  nor  less  than  so  much  :  these  partially-dotei^- 
I  mined  periods  heing  arbitrarily  fixed  by  legislators,  under 
I  the   promptings   of  moral   feeling.     Within  the  assigned 
I  limits  the  judge  exercises  his  discretion;  and  in  deciding 
I  On  the  time  over  which  the  restraint  shall  extend,  he  is 
I  Bwayed,  partly  by  the  special  quality  of  the  offence,  parUy  I 
I  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  committed,  purtlyJ 
I  by  the  prisoner's  appearance  and  behaviour,  partly  by  tlnfl 
I  character  given  to  him.     And  tlie  conclusion  he  arrives  atfl 
f  after  consideration  of  these  data,  depends  very  much  oin 
his  individual  nature — his  moral  bias  and  his  theories  of  I 
homan  conduct.     Thus  the  mode  of  fixing  the  lengths  oC  J 
penal  restraints,  is  from  beginning  to  end,  littlo  olse  tbaal 
guessing.     How  ill  this  system  of  guessing  works,  we  hava  I 
ahnndant  proofs.     "Justices'  justice,"  which  itiustrat«ait  I 
^^^   in  ita  simplest  form,  has   become    a  bye-word ;    and  ths  I 
^^ft  decisions    of   higher  criminal    conrt  frequently  err  in  the  I 
^^H  directions  of  both  undue  severity  and  undue  lenity.     Daily  J 
^^B    there  occur  cases  of  extremely -trifling  transgressions  visited 
with  imprisonments  of  considerable  lengths;  and  daily  there 
occur  eases  in  which  the  punishments  are  so  inadequate,  that 

I  (ho  offenders  time  after  time  commit   now  crimes,  when 
time  after  time  discharged  from  custody.  I 

Now  the  question  is  whether,  in  place  of  this  purely  ei^l 
pirical  method  which  answers  eo  il),  equity  can  guide  gs  tbi 
b  method  which  shall  more  correctly  adjust  the  period  on 
restraint  to  the  requirement.  We  believe  it  can.  Wal 
believe  that  by  following  out  its  dictates,  wo  shall  arrival 
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therefore  less  Irablo  to  be 
jndgment  or  fepliug. 

We   have   seen  that  were  the   injonctions  of  absoh 
morality  obeyed,  every  transg^eesor  would  be  compelled 
make  reetitulioti  or  compensation.     Throu^lioot  a  considi 
able  range  of  caaes,  this  would  itself  involve  a  period 
rostraiet  varying  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
offence.     It   is  true  thnt  when  the  malefactor  possessi 
ample  means,  the  making  restitntion  or  compensation  would 
usually  be  to  him  bat  a  slight  punishment.     But  though  in 
these  comparatively  few  cases,  the  regulation  wotild  fall 
short  of  its  object,  in  so  far  as  its  effect  on  the  critiiinnl 
concerned,  yet  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases — ii 
cases  of  aggressiona  committed   by  the   poorer  memb« 
of  the  community — it  would  act  with  efficiency.     It  wool 
involve    periods   of    det^'ution    that  would   bo   longer 
shorter  according  ns  the  injury  done  was  greater  or  li 
and  according  as  the  transgressor  was  idle  or  industrioi 
And  although  between  the  injury  done  by  an  offender 
his  moral  turpitude,  there  is  no  constant  and  exact  pro] 
tion,  yet  the  greatness  of  the  injury  done,  affords, 
averngeof  cases,  a  better  measure  of  the  discipline  required, 
than   do   the   votes  o£   Parliauientary  majorities  and  the 
gnesBos  of  judges. 

But  our  gnidanoe  does  not  end  here.  An  endeavour  still 
further  to  do  that  which  is  strictly  equitable,  wiJl  carry  ns 
still  nearer  to  a  correct  adjustment  of  discipline  to  delin- 
quency. When,  having  enforced  rcstitutiou,  we  insist  oa 
Borne  adoqnntc  guarantee  that  society  shall  not  again 
injuml,  and  accept  any  gnarantoo  that  is  enflicient, 
o(i«u  ihcway  t<iasflf-actiug  regulator  of  the  peri'id  of  del 
tiou.  Alreudy  our  laws  arc  in  many  cases  satisfied 
sccnriliea  for  future  good  behaviour.  Already  this  sy 
mnuifeatly  tends  to  svparatd  the  morv  vncious  from  the 
vicious;  seeing  that,  ou  the  average,  the  lUlficulty  of  fini 
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is^  BOCoriHeB  ia  great  in  proportion  aa  the  character  is  bad. 
And  what  we  propose  is  that  this  system,  now  confined  to 
particular  kinds  of  oSences,  shall  be  made  general.  Bat 
let  as  be  more  specific. 

A  prisoner  on  his  trial  calls  witnesses  to  testify  to 
prerions  character — that  is,  if  his  character  has  been  toh 
ably  good.  The  eTidence  thus  given  weighs  more  or  lesa 
in  his  favour,  according  to  the  respectability  of  the  witnesses, 
their  nnmber,  and  the  natnre  of  their  testimony.  Taking 
into  account  these  severul  elements,  the  judge  forms  hia 
conception  of  the  dohnquent's  general  disposition,  and 
modifies  the  length  of  punishment  accordingly.  Now,  may 
we  not  fairly  say  that  if  the  current  opinion  respecting  a 
convict's  character  could  be  brought  directly  to  bear  in 
qnali^ing  the  statutory  sentence,  instead  of  being  brought 
indirectly  to  bear,  as  at  present,  it  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement f  Clearly  the  estimate  made  by  a  judge  from 
anch  testimony,  must  be  less  accurate  than  the  estimati 
made  by  the  prisoner's  neighbours  and  employers.  Clearlj 
too,  the  opinion  expressed  by  such  neighbonrs  and  el 
ployers  in  the  witness-box,  ia  less  trustworthy  than 
opinion  which  entails  on  them  serious  responsibility.  Thi 
desideralum  is,  that  a  prisoner's  aentence  shall  be  quaUJird  by 
the  judijmenl  of  those  v:ka  have  had  life-long  experience  of 

n;  and  that  the  sincerity  of  this  judgment  shall  be  tested 

their  readiness  to  act  on  it. 

But  how  is  this  to  bo  done  t  A  very  simple  method 
doing  it  has  been  suggested.*  When  a  convict  has  fi 
filled  his  task  of  making  restitution  or  compensation,  let 
be  possible  for  one  or  other  of  those  who  have  known  him, 
take  him  out  of  confinement,  on  giving  adequate  bail  for  hit 
good  behaviour.  Always  premising  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment shall  be  possible  only  under  an  official  permit,  to 
withheld  if  the  prisoner's  conduct  has  been  unsatisfactoi 
and  always  premising  that  the  person  who  offers  bail  si 
We  owe  the  suggeBtioii  to  Ihc  Ute  Mf.  Ootnvius  U.  Smith. 
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"be  ot  good  character  and  means ;  let  it  be  competent  for 
snch  a  one  to  liberate  a  prisoner  by  being  bonnd  on  his 
bebalf  for  a  specific  sum,  or  by  undertaking  to  miike  good 
any  injury  wbich  he  may  do  to  liis  fellow-citizens  within  a 
specified  period.  Thia  will  doubtless  be  thought  a  startling 
proposal.  We  shall,  however,  find  good  reusona  to  beliove 
it  might  be  safely  acted  on — nay,  we  shall  find  facts  proring 
the  success  of  a  plan  that  is  obvionsly  less  safe. 

Under  snch  an  arrangement,  the  liberator  and  the  convict 
would  Ofiually  stand  in  the  relation  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed. Those  to  be  thus  conditionally  released,  would  be 
ready  to  work  for  somewhat  lower  wages  than  were  usnal  in 
their  occupation ;  and  those  who  became  bonnd  for  them, 
besides  having  this  economy  of  wages  as  an  incentive, 
would  be  in  a  manner  guamnteed  by  it  against  the  risk 
undertaken.  lu  working  fur  leas  money,  and  iu  being 
nnder  the  surveillance  of  his  master,  the  convict  would  still 
be  undergoing  a  mitigated  discipline.  And  while,  on  the 
one  band,  he  wonld  bo  put  on  his  good  buhaviour  by  ttio 
consciousness  that  his  master  might  at  any  time  cancel  iho 
contract  and  surrender  him  back  to  the  authorities,  he 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  remedy  against  hia  master's 
harshness,  in  Iho  option  of  returning  lo  prison,  end  there 
mnintatniug  himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  term. 

Observe,  next,  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  euch  con- 
ditional rt-lease  would  vary  with  the  gravity  of  the  oScnco 
which  had  been  committed.  Men  guilty  of  heinona  crimes 
wontd  remain  in  prison ;  for  none  would  daro  to  become 
respousililu  for  their  good  behaviour.  Any  one  convicted  a 
second  time  would  rt^main  unbailed  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  before ;  seeing  that  having  once  inflicted  loss  on  some 
one  bound  for  htm,  be  would  nut  again  be  so  soon  offered 
the  opportunity  of  doing  the  like :  only  aftcra  lung  period  of 
good  behaviuar  tcsfSficd  to  by  prison -officers,  would  he  bo 
:  chance.    Conversely,  tboso  w 
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oondncted,  would  readily  obtain  recogDizances ;  while  to 
venial  offenders  tliis  qualified  liberation  would  come  as  soon 
88  they  bad  made  restitution.  Moreover,  wben  innocent 
persons  bad  been  pronounced  guilty,  as  well  as  when  solitary 
misdeeds  bad  been  committed  by  those  of  really  superior 
natures,  the  system  we  have  described  would  supply  a 
remedy.  From  the  wrong  verdicts  of  the  law  and  its  mis- 
taken estimates  of  turpitude,  there  would  be  an  appeal; 
and  long-proved  worth  would  bring  its  reward  in  the 
mitigation  of  grievous  injustices. 

A  further  advantage  would  by  implication  result,  in  the 
shape  of  a  long  industrial  discipline  for  those  who  most 
needed  it.  Speaking  generally,  diligent  and  skilful  work- 
men, who  were  on  the  whole  useful  members  of  society, 
would,  if  their  offences  were  not  serious,  soon  obtain  em- 
ployers to  give  bail  for  them.  Whereas  members  of  the 
criminal  class — ^the  idle  and  the  dissolute — ^would  remain 
long  in  confinement ;  since,  until  they  had  been  brought  by 
habitual  self-maintenance  under  restraint,  to  something  like 
industrial  efficiency,  employers  would  not  be  tempted  to 
become  responsible  for  them. 

We  should  thus  have  a  self-acting  test,  not  only  of  the 
length  of  restraint  required  for  social  safety,  but  also  of  that 
apprenticeship  to  labour  which  many  convicts  need ;  while 
there  would  be  supplied  a  means  of  rectifying  sundry  failures 
and  excesses  of  our  present  system.  The  plan  would  practi- 
cally amount  to  an  extension  of  trial  by  jury.  At  present^ 
the  State  calls  in  certain  of  a  prisoner's  fellow-citizens  to 
decide  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  :  the  judge,  under 
guidance  of  the  penal  laws,  being  left  to  decide  what  punish- 
ment he  deserves,  if  guilty.  Under  the  arrangement  we 
have  described,  the  judge's  decision  would  admit  of  modi- 
fication by  a  jury  of  the  convict's  neighbours.  And  this 
natural  jury,  while  it  would  be  best  fitted  by  previous 
knowledge  of  the  man  to  form  an  opinion,  would  be  rendered 
cautious  by  the  sense  of  grave  responsibility;  inasmuch  as 
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any  one  of  its  number  > 
do  so  at  his  own  peril. 

And  now  mark  that  all  the  evidence  forthcoming  to 
prove  the  safety  ami  advantages  of  the  "  iulormodiate 
system,"  proves,  etill  more  conclusively,  tho  safety  and 
ndvantag'es  of  this  system  which  we  wonld  substitnto 
it.  What  we  have  dc^^cribed,  is  nothing  more  than 
intermediate  system  redaced  to  a  natural  instead  of 
artificial  form — curried  ont  with  natural  checks  instead 
nrtificial  checks.  If,  as  Captain  Crofton  ha»  experimentally 
shown,  it  is  safe  to  give  a  prisoner  conditional  liberation, 
on  the  strength  of  good  conduct  during  a  certain  period  of 
prison -discipline ;  it  is  evidently  safer  to  let  his  conditional 
liberation  dcpeod  not  alouu  on  good  conduct  while  under 
the  eyes  of  his  jailors,  bat  also  on  the  character  he  bad 
earned  during  his  previous  life.  If  it  is  safe  to  act  on  tho 
judgments  of  officials  whose  experience  of  a  convict's 
behaviour  is  comparatively  limited,  and  who  do  not  sulfer 
penalties  when  their  judgments  are  mistaken  ;  then,  rnani* 
festly,  it  is  safer  (when  such  otiicials  can  show  no  reason 
to  the  contrary),  to  act  on  the  additional  judgment  of  one 
who  haa  not  only  bad  better  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
convict,  but  who  will  be  a  serious  loser  if  hia  judgment 
proves  erroneous.  Further,  that  surveillance  over  eiuh 
condition  ally -liberated  prisoner,  which  tho  "  intermediate 
systom "  exercises,  would  bo  still  better  exercised  when, 
instead  of  going  to  a  strange  uaster  in  a  strnngu  district, 
tho  priiioner  went  to  some  master  in  bis  own  district ;  and, 
nnderanch  circumstances,  it  would  be  easier  to  get  informs 
tion  respecting  his  after-career.  There  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  this  method  would  bo  workable.  If,  on  the 
rFcommendation  of  the  ofiiicers.  Captain  Crofton's  prisoners 
obtain  employers  "who  have  on  many  occasions  rvtnrnvd 
fur  uthers,  in  consequence  of  the  good  conduct  of  those  at 
first  engaged ; "  still  bettor  wonld  be  the  action 
system  when,  instciid  of   ihv  t-mploycrs   having   "vvt 
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£aoflity  placed  at  their  disposal  for  satisfying  tliemselres  as 
to  the  antecedents  of  the  convict,"  they  were  already  familiar 
with  his  antecedents. 

Finally,  let  ua  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  this  coarse  ii 

the  only  one  which,  while  duly  consulting  social  safety,  is  1 

also  entirely  just  to  the  prisoner.     As  we  have  shown,  the 

■  j«straints  imposed  on  a  criminal  are  warranted  by  absolute 

Peqaity,   only   to   the   extent    needful  to  prevent   further 

ftg^ressioQS  on  hia  fellow-men ;  and  when  hia  fcUow-men 

impose  greater  restraints  than  these,  they  trespass  against 

him.     Ilence,  when  a  prisoner  has  worked  out  his  task  of 

'   making  restitution,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  undone  the 

l.wrong  he  had  done,  society  is,  in  strict  justice,  bound  to 

I  accept    any    arrangement    which    adequately    protects   its 

^nembers  against  further  injury.     And  if,  moved  by  the 

B  Expectation  of  profit,  or  other  motive,  any  citizen  sufficiently  j 

I  BobstAntial  and  trustworthy,  will  take  on  himself  to  hold  1 

nociety  harmless,  society  must  agree  to  his  proposal.     All 

■It  can  rightly  require  is,  that  the  guarantee  against  contin- 

Bgent  injury  afcaii  be  adequate;  which,  of  course,  it  never 

■can  be  where  the  contingent  injury  is  of  the  gravest  kind. 

WJSo  bail  conld  compensate  for  mnrder;  and  therefore  agaiu^t 

HBiis,  and  other  extreme  crimes,  society  would  rightly  refuse 

uay  Kuch  guarantee,  even  if  ottered,  which  it  would  be  very  , 

nnlikely  to  be.  I 

^K  Such,  then,  is  our  code  of  prison-ethics.     Such  is  the 
^Beal  which  we  ought  to  keep  ever  in  view  when  modifying 
HpBr  penal  system.     Again  we  say,  as  we  said  at  the  outset, 
BHiat  the  realization  of  such  an  ideal  wholly  depends  on  the  J 
■advance  of  civilization.     Let  no  one  carry  away  the  impres-  I 
B^n  that  we  regard  all  these  purely  equitable  regulations  I 
MB  immediately  practicable.     Though  they  may  be  partially  J 
buried  out,  we  think  it  highly  improbable  that  they  could  I 
ni  present  be  carried  out  in  full.     I'he  number  of  oSonders,    I 
mfbiB  low  average  of  enlightenment,  the  ill-wurking  of  adminis-   I 
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tratire  machinery,  and  above  all,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
officials  of  adequate  intelligence,  good  feeling,  and  self- 
control,  are  obatacloa  which  must  long  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  Bjetem  so  complex  as  that  which  morality  dictates.  And 
we  here  assert,  as  emphatically  as  before,  that  the  harshest 
penal  system  ia  ethically  jnsti&ed  if  it  is  as  good  as  the 
circnmstancea  of  the  time  permit.  However  grt-at  the 
craelties  it  inflicts,  yet  if  a  system  lLeort;ticAlly  more 
equitable  would  not  be  a  sufficient  terror  to  evil-doers,  or 
could  not  be  worked,  from  lack  of  officers  sufficiently 
judicious,  honest,  and  humane — if  less  rigorous  methods 
would  entail  a  diminution  of  social  security;  then  the 
methods  in  use  are  extrinsically  good  though  intrinsically 
bad.  They  are,  as  before  said,  the  least  wrong,  and  there- 
fore relatively  right. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  it  is 
immensely  important  that,  while  (inly  considering  the  rela- 
tively right,  we  should  keep  the  absolutely  right  constantly 
in  view.  Trne  as  it  is  that,  in  this  transition  state,  our 
oonceptions  of  the  ultimately  expedient  must  ever  be 
qualified  by  our  experience  of  the  proximately  expedient ; 
it  is  not  tho  less  true  that  the  proximately  expedient  cannot 
be  determined  unless  the  ultimately  expedient  is  known. 
Before  we  can  say  what  is  as  good  as  the  time  permits,  we 
must  say  what  is  abstractedly  good;  for  the  first  idea 
involves  the  last.  We  must  have  some  fixed  standard, 
some  invariable  measure,  some  constant  clue;  otherwise  we 
shall  inevitably  be  misled  by  the  suggestions  of  immediate 
policy,  and  wander  away  from  the  right  rather  than  advance 
towards  it.  This  conclusion  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts 
we  Iiave  cited.  In  other  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  penal 
discipline,  the  evidence  shows  how  terribly  we  have  erred 
from  obstinately  refusing  to  consult  first  principles  and 
clinging  to  an  uurcasouing  empiricism.  Though,  during 
civilization,  grievous  evils  have  occasionally  arisen  { 
attempts    enddenly  to    rmlize    absolute   rectitude,   ; 
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greater  snni  total  of  evils  has  arisen  from  the  more  usual 
course  of  ignoring  absolute  rectitnde.  Age  after  age,  efiete 
institutions  have  been  maintained  far  longer  than  thej 
would  else  have  been,  and  equitable  arrangemeuta  have 
Iweii  npedlesaly  postponed.  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  profit 
by  past  lessons  I 

PoBTBCBiPT. — Since  the  publication  of  this  essay  in  1860 
farther  evidence  supporting  its  conclusions  has  been  made 
public.  Dr.  F,  J.  Mouat,  late  Inspector-General  of  Gaols  in 
liOwer  Bengal,  has  given,  in  various  pamphlets  and  articles, 
dating  from  1872,  accounts  of  his  experiences,  which 
entirely  harmonize  with  the  foregoing  general  argument. 
Bpeaking  of  three  leading  systems  of  prison-discipl: 
opposite  theories,"  he  saya  : — 
The  oldest  is,  Ibal  a  prUoD  sbauld  be  rendered  a  terror  to  stD  doore  bj 
infliction  at  as  mncb  pain  as  can  be  inflicted,  witliout  direct  injury  to 
or  risk  to  lile.  The  second  plan  is  a  graduateil  Eyslpm  of  punUliment, 
rliiob  the  direct  isSiotioa  of  pain  is  eliminated,  aod  the  ptisoner  is 
allowed  to  woA  his  way  to  beedom  and  mitigation  of  eentence.  b;  mere 
tgood  eondoct  in  jail.  The  third,  and  in  m;  humble  judgmool  the  best,  U 
ever;  prison  into  a  school  ot  industry,  labour  being  used  as  aa 
of  pnniMhuient,  discipline,  and  tetoroiation." — Pritoit  Induttry  m 
'e,  licformalory,  ntul  Economic  AtpteU  (London,  Nov.  1S89). 
In  his  pamphlet  on  the  Prinon  Sifst-em  of  India,  published 
1872,  Dr.  Mouat  contends : — 
"That  remunerative  prison  labour  is  an  efficient  inatnunentot  punishment 
■nd  reformation  by  oconpyiag  the  whole  avajlatile  time  ot  crimioals  in 
tiacongejUBl  and  compulsory  employments  ;  by  teaching  Ihem  the  means  of 
gaining  an  honest  Useiihood  on  release ;  by  the  iocolcation  ot  habita  of 
order  and  industry,  to  the  displaoement  ot  the  irr^uhiritj  and  idleness 
wliioh  are  the  sources  ot  ao  moch  vice  and  dime :  and  by  repaying  to  the 
Btate  Lbt)  vrhoie  or  part  ot  the  cost  of  n^presaion  ot  crime  by  the  compulsory 
industry  ot  the  nnprodactivc  oliuscs.  and  thus  relieving  the  commonity  at 
laige  from  t,  burden  which  it  is  at  present  compelled  to  beu. 

Tb«t  the  economic  objections  to  the  remunerative  employment  ot  oon- 

Dosound  and  untenable  ;  and  that  even  it  they  were  troe  as  respecta 

ifedividaala  and  small   Bcctioos  ot   the  community,   the  interests  of  the 

Ly  ahould  yield  to  the  geneia]  welfare." 

Once  more,  under  the   title   PrUon   Dinctpline  and  xta 

BeaulU  in  Bmttjal,  first  published  in  the   Journal  of  th« 
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Society  of  Arts  in  1872,  Dr.  Monat,  after  describing  ao 
exhibition  of  gaol-mannfacturca  held  in  Calcatta  in  1656, 
urges  "  that  every  prisoner  sentenced  to  laboar  sbould  be 
made  to  repay  to  the  State  the  whole  cost  of  bis  panish- 
ment  in  gaol ;  .  .  .  and  that  prisons  should  be  made,  as 
much  as  possible,  sclioola  of  industry,  as  combining,  more 
completely  than  can  be  effected  by  any  other  system,  the 
punishment  of  the  offender,  with  the  protection  of  society." 
He  then  goes  on  to  show  what  have  been  the  results  of 
the  self-Bnpporting  system  :^ 

*■  The  net  profile  realised  from  the  labonr  ol  the  eonviela  totatJly  aTDplojed 
in  hmndicrBtU,  ktletdtdaotingtbeooatof  production,  weia,  in  round  noml 
»ift)llow»; — 


lS55-Gfl  .. 
■Se-fi7  .. 
'B7-CB  .. 


11.010 
1^.300 
10.MI 
14,0CG 
9S,1M 
U.M3 
80,60i 


186i-6S S2.08B 

'65-06 8S,5i8 

'Oe  li.387 

■C7  41.168 

'68  U.el7 

'09  46,S88 

70  16.374 
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In  all,  neailj  halt  m  million  ot  moaaj.  In  1900.  the  MoonnU  won  tnada 
op  tot  onl;  eight  nuntba,  to  inlrDdnoe  the  oikioiidu'  in  pUoe  ot  the  offlcikl 
7«*T,  which  Boded  on  the  30th  ot  AprQ. 

"  It  the  liinitt  ot  time  knd  ipMQ  permitted.  I  oonld  ihow  jod  in  minute 
detul  that  each  ildited  priwmet  emplofcd  in  huiJicrafM.  striking  the 
kienge  ol  fjl  tba  j&ils,  eonind  oonsiJerablf  more  tlian  ho  ooki  ;  that  five  ol 
the  piiKow  under  mj  ehargo  were  U  vuioiu  limea  »e1t-fiuppoTtin{(.  imd 
that  one  of  them,  the  gnut  indastrial  priHon  U  Aliporc.  >  snborb  of 
CalcatU.  hu  repaid  very  eonBidernb];  more  Ihui  ita  ooit,  lor  the  tut  l«a 
jean  continaoiuly." 

As  Dr.  Monat  held  the  position  of  Inspector-General  of 
Gaols  ia  Lower  Bengal  for  15  youn,  and  as,  during  that 
period,  he  had  under  hia  control  an  average  of  20,000 
prisoners,  it  may,  1  think,  be  held  that  hia  experienoM 
have  been  tolerably  extensive,  and  that  a  system  jujitificd 
by  BDch  experiences  is  wortliy  of  adoption.  Unfortunately, 
however,  men  pooh-pooh  those  experieucoti  which  do  not 
accord  with  their  foregone  conctusiotis. 

I  have  occasionally  vented  the  paradox  that  mankind  | 
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right  only  wlien  they  haye  tried  all  possible  ways  of  going 
wrong :  intending  it  to  be  taken  with  some  qnalification. 
Of  late,  however^  I  have  observed  that  in  some  respects 
this  paradox  falls  short  of  the  truth.  Sundry  instances 
have  shown  me  that  even  when  mankind  have  at  length 
stumbled  into  the  right  course^  they  often  deliberately  return 
to  the  wrong. 
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IFrom  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  July  1888.  Tk<*  <way  • 
called  forth  by  attuckt  on  me  miiiJe  in  esKty»  'puhlUhed  in 
proeediTu/  ttumher*  of  the  Fortnightly  Ileview — ettityt  in  ivhieh 
th«  Kantian  lyi'em  of  ethic*  wat  lauded  at  immentely  gaperior  to 
the  tytlem  of  ethics  defended  by  me.  Tlui  last  leetion  n 
/«-  thejird  lime.} 

If,  before  Kant  uttered  that  oftcn-qnoted  saying  in 
which,  with  the  stars  of  Hcutoh  ho  coupled  the  conscience 
of  Man,  OS  being  the  two  things  that  excited  hie  awe,  he 
had  known  more  ot  Man  than  he  did,  he  would  probably 
have  expressed  himself  somewhat  otberwt»e.  Nut,  tndMxl, 
that  the  conscience  of  Man  is  not  wonderful  enough,  what- 
ever be  its  supposed  genesis ;  but  the  wondcrfulness  of  it 
is  of  a  different  kiud  according  as  we  assume  it  to  have 
been  supematurally  given  or  i:ifLT  that  it  hae  been  natur- 
ally  evolved,  Tbo  knowledge  of  Man  in  that  largo  sense 
which  Anthropology  expresses,  had  made,  in  Kaul's  day, 
but  small  advances.  I'ho  books  of  tmvul  were  relatively 
few,  and  the  facts  which  they  contained  concerning  the 
hamaa  mind  as  existing  in  different  races,  hod  not  been 
gathered  together  and  genoralieed.  In  our  days  tbu 
conscience  of  Man,  as  inductively  known,  has  none  of  that 
nniverBality  of  pnisenco  and  unity  of  naturo,  which  Kant's 
aaying  tacitly  aasames.     Sir  John  Lubbock  writes  : — 

la  Uel,  I  belleTs  ilwt  ih*  bwsr  noes  ot  meo  a*;  be  wld  to  to  ikAcMat 
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ths  idea  ot  ri{;hl Tliat  there  should  be  any  lac^a  of 

moral  feeUag,  was  altogether  opposed  to  the  preaonDeivnl  ideu 
whieh  I  oommenoeil  the  etndy  of  Bavoge  life,  and  1  have  arrived  at  tha 
Lvictionby  alow  degrees,  and  even  with  laluotance." — Orininof  CivitUation, 
pp.  401-6. 

But  now  let  us  look  at  the  ovidcnoe  from  which  thi»B 
ipreasioQ  ia  derived,  aa  we  find  it  iu  the  testimouiea  of^ 
ivellers  and  missionariea. 

Fraieine  his  deceased  ton,  Toi  Thakaa,  a  Fijian  Chief,  oonolDded  "  by 
o(  his  daring  spirit  and  coDBimiinale  onielty.  ae  he  could  kill  his 
wivei  il  they  oflended  him,  and  eat  them  aftervards." — WtiUrn  Paeifie. 
E.  Brtkine,  p,  348. 
"  Shedding  of  blood  ia  to  him  no  crime,  but  a  glory  ...  .  to  be  lotaehoii 
acknowledged  mniderei  ia  the  object  ot  the  Fijian's  reatlesi  ambition."— 
r^i  ami  the  Fijiani.    Rev.  T.  Williama.  i.,  p.  U2. 

"  II  is  a  melancholy  (act  that  whan  they  [the  Zola  hoye]  have  orriTed  ai 

■nsrj  early  age,  should  their  mothers  attempt  to  chaetiBe  them,  such  is  thai 

law,  that  these  lads  are  at  the  moment  allowed  to  kill  their  iDalhera."~->| 

ill  and  Adrenlartt  in  Soutliem  Africa.     G.  Thompson,  ii.,  p.  419. 

Morther,  adultery,  thievery,  and  all  other  such   like  Crimea,  are  ) 

lid  Coast]  accounted  no  sins." — Daeription  of  the  Coiul  of  Quinea. 


:inacienee  is  nnknovn  to  him  [the  Eaat  African). 
nitling  a  treacherons  murder  is  that  ot  tieing  haonted  by 
1  the  dead-"— LaAe  litgiimt  of  Central  iftica.    B.  P. 


The  accnaing 
only  tear  after  coi 
the  angry  gho9t 
Burton,  ii.,  p.  336. 

>*  I  never  could  make  them  [East  Atricans]  understand  the  eiistenoe  ot 
good  principle."— T/ie  AUiert  N'Yama.     B.  W.  Baker,  i.,  pp.  341. 

"  The  Damaras  kill  useless  and  vrorn-ont  people ;  even  sons  smother 
that  nek  lathers." — Hairative  of  aa  Explorer  in  Tropical  South  Jfriea. 
F.  OaltOQ.  p.  lia. 

The  Damaias  "  seem  to  have  no  perceptible  notion  of  right  and  wrong. "- 
md.  p.  73. 

Against  these  we  rosy  set  some  converse  facts.  At  the 
other  extreme  we  have  a  few  Eastern  tribes — pagans  they 
are  called — who  practise  the  virtues  which  "Western  nations 
— Christians  they  are  called — do  but  teach.  White  Euro- 
peans thirst  for  blood-revenge  in  much  the  same  way  aa 
the  lowest  savages,  there  are  some  simple  peoples  of  the 
Indian  Hills,  as  the  Lepchas,  who  "  are  singularly  forgiving 
of  injuries ;  "*  and  Campbell  exemplifies  "  the  effect  of  a 

'  Campbell  in  Journal  (ff  the  Ethnolngifal  Soeiely,  July,  N.  S.  vol.  ii 
1869,  p.  150. 
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very  strong  sense  of  duty  on  this  savage."*  Thsb  oharatv 
ter  which  the  creed  of  Christendom  ia  sappoeed  to  foster 
is  exhibited  in  high  degree  by  the  Arafuras  (Pitpuans)  who 
live  in  "  peace  and  brotherly  love  with  one  another  "t  to 
Buoh  extent  that  government  is  but  nominal.  And  con- 
cerning various  of  the  Indian  Hill-tribes,  aa  the  Sant&ls, 
Sowrahs,  Marias,  Lopchaa,  Bodo  and  Dhimdla,  difTerent 
observers  testify  of  them  severally  that  "tlipy  were  tho 
most  trathfal  set  of  men  I  ever  inet,"J  "  crime  and  crinuna] 
officers  are  almost  unknown,"^  "a  pleasing  feature  ia 
their  character  is  their  complete  truthfulness," I|  "they 
boar  a  singular  character  for  truthfulness  and  honesty, "If 
they  are  "  wonderfully  honeet,"**  "  honest  and  truthful  in 
deed  and  word/'tt  Irrespective  of  race,  we  find  theso 
traits  in  men  who  are,  and  have  long  l>oen,  absolutely 
peaceful  (the  uniform  antecedent),  be  they  the  Jakuna  of 
the  South  Malayan  Peninsula,  who  "are  never  known  to 
steal  anything,  not  even  the  most  iasigoificant  trit)e,"tt  or 
be  it  in  the  Hos  of  the  Himalaya,  among  whom  "a  reflection 
on  a  man's  honesty  or  veracity  may  be  sufficient  to  send 
him  to  Bc]f-destraction."5§  So  that  in  respect  of  couscienco 
these  uncivilized  people  are  as  superior  to  average  Euro- 
peans, as  average  Europeans  are  superior  to  the  brutal 
savages  previously  described. 

Had   Kant   had   thette  and   kiiitlred    facts   before 


■  Ibid,  p.  164. 

t  Dr.  H.KdUI,  Vayagm  oJ  tht  Dutch  Mg  "Doarga."    Eul'* 
pp.  ISl. 
t  W.  W.  Huntar,  Jimot*  o/ftunif  Dmj/al.  p.  948. 

I  IbUl.  p.  aiT. 

II  Dr.  J.  Shortt.  Hill  Ranga  of  Soutlitm  Ittdla.  pL  UL.  p.  88. 
^  OIuAni]  la  SiUetioiu  from  Iht  Utrorrl*  a/  Umrmmaa  e/ ladU  (Fen 

[>eiiftrUiieiil),  No.  xuii..  p.  il. 

"  CampbeU  In  Jixtnul  of  Ih*  Kthaobgifoi  SoeUn,,  H.  8.  vol.  L.  1B6S, 
p.  IM. 

1 1  B.  H.  RoigUM  ia  /ownut  #/  tin  Atiatic  Sofittt  of  Smgal.  x<riii.,  p.  7U. 

t :  Bo*.  P.  Pane  in  JetmtJ  n/  tin  Indian  dnhiptlago,  it.,  p.  364 

f i  CoL  B.  T.  DtlUu,  Dacriftit*  flteoloyy  «/  Bengal,  p.  aOB. 
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^^Ception  of  tbo  human  mindj  anil  consequently  hia 
tucal  conception,  would  scarcely  have  been  what  they 
Believing,  aa  ho  did,  that  one  object  of  liis  awe — the 
atellar  Uoiverse — has  been  evolved,  he  might  by  evidence 
like  the  foregoing  have  been  led  to  suspect  that  the 
other  object  of  hia  awe — the  human  conscience — has  been 
evolved,  and  haa  consequently  a  real  nature  nuhke  its 
apparent  nature. 

Fop  the  disciples  of  Kant  living  in  our  day  there  can  be 
made  no  such  defcnoe  as  that  which  may  be  made  for  their 
master.  On  all  sides  of  them  lie  classes  of  facts  of  rarioDs 
kinds,  which  might  suffice  to  make  them  hesitate,  if  nothing 
more.     Here  are  a  few  such  classes  of  facts. 

Though,  unlike  the  uncultured,  who  suppose  everything 
to  be  what  it  appears,  chemists  had  for  many  generations 
known  that  multitudinous  substances  which  seem  simple 
are  really  compound,  and  often  highly  compound  j  yet, 
nntil  the  time  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  even  chemists  had 
believed  that  certain  substances  which  resisted  all  their 
iwers  of  decomposition,  were  to  be  classed  among  the 
iments.  Davy,  however,  by  subjecting  the  alkalies  to 
force  not  before  applied,  proved  that  they  are  oiddes 
metala;  and,  suspecting  the  like  to  be  the  case  with 
the  eartliB,  similarly  proved  the  composite  nature  of  these 
also.  Not  only  the  common  sense  of  the  uncultured,  but 
the  common  sense  of  the  cultured  was  shown  to  be  wrong. 
Wider  knowledge  has,  as  usual,  led  to  greater  modesty, 
and,  since  Davy's  day,  chemists  have  felt  less  certain  that 
the  so-called  t'lements  are  elementary.  ContrariwisOj  in- 
creasing evidence  of  sundry  kinds  leads  them  to  suspect 
inore  and  more  strongly  that  they  are  all  compound. 

Alike  to  the  labourer  who  digs  it  out  and  to  the  carpenter 
who  uses  it  in  his  workshop,  a  piece  of  chalk  appears  a   I 
thing  than  which  nothing  can  be  simpler ;  and  ninety-nine 
pie  out  of  a  huudi'ed  would  agree  with  them.     Yet  a 
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pi3ce  of  chalk  is  IiigUy  complex.  A  microscope  shows  it 
to  consist  o£  myriads  of  shells  of  Foramini/era;  shoirs, 
further,  that  it  contains  more  kinds  than  one ;  and  shows, 
further  still,  that  each  minute  ahell,  whole  or  broken,  is 
formed  of  many  chambers,  every  one  of  which  onco  contained 
a  living  unit.  Thus  by  ordinary  inspection,  however  close, 
the  true  nature  of  chalk  cannot  be  known  ;  and  tu  one  who 
has  absolute  confidence  in  his  eyes  the  assertion  of  its  true 
nature  appears  absurd. 

Take  again  a  living  body  of  a  seemingly  uncompli 
kind— say  a  potato.  Cut  it  through  and  observe 
structureless  is  its  substance.  But  though  nnaidc-d  viaioD 
gives  this  verdict,  aided  vision  gives  a  widely  different  one. 
Aided  vision  discovers,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  mass  is 
everywhere  permeated  by  vessels  of  complex  forniatiou. 
Further,  that  it  is  made  up  of  innumerable  units  called 
cells,  each  of  which  has  walls  composed  of  several  layers. 
Further  still,  that  each  cell  contains  a  number  of  starch- 
grains.  And  yet  still  further,  that  each  of  these  grains  is 
formed  of  layer  within  layer,  like  the  cents  of  an  onion. 
So  that  where  thereappears  perfect  simplicity  there  is  really 
complexity  within  complexity. 

From  these  examples  which  the  objective  world  furnishes, 
lot  us  turn  to  some  exnmples  furnished  by  the  sobjective 
world — some  of  our  states  of  consciousness.  Up  to  modem 
times  any  one  who,  looking  out  on  the  snow,  was  told  that 
the  impression  of  whiteness  it  gave  him  was  composed  of 
impressions  such  as  those  given  by  the  rainbow,  would  have 
regarded  his  informant  as  &  lunatic;  as  would  even  now 
the  great  mass  of  mankind.  But  since  Newton's  day,  it 
has  become  well  known  to  a  relatively  small  number  that 
this  is  literal  fi^'t.  Not  only  may  white  light  be  resolved 
by  a  primm  into  a  number  of  brilliant  coluurs,  but,  by  aa 
appropriate  arrangement,  these  colours  cii,n  be  rc-combinrd 
into  white  light :  the  visual  sensation  which  seems  perfectly 
simple  proves  to  be  highly  compoond.     Those  who  habit- 
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■  oslly  Bnppose  ttat  thinffa   aro  what  tliey  seem,  are  wroi 
here  as  in  mnltitudinous  other  caaes. 

Another  example  is  supplied  by  the  sensation  of  soant 
A  Bolilary  note  struck  on  the  piano,  or  a  blast  from  a  hoi 
yields  through  the  ear  a  feeling  which  appears  homogeneous] 
and  the  uuiustructed  are  incredulous  if  told  that  it 
■atricate  combination  of  noises.    In  the  first  place,  that  whii 
istitutes  the  more  voluminous  part  of  the  tone  is  acuoi 
Jiied  by  a  number  of  over-tones,  producing  what  is  fc 
B  its  timbre  :  instead  of  one  note,  there  are  half  a  dottan 
kotes,  of  vrhich  the  chief  has  its  character  specialized  by 
Ihe  others.     In  the  second  place,  each  of  these  notes,  con- 
Hsbing  objectipoly  of  a  rapid  series  of  aerial  waves,  produces 
jobjeciively  a  rapid  series  of  impressions  on  the  auditory 
Either  by  the  appliance  of  Hooke  or  by  Savart'a 
"machine  or  by  the  siren,  it  is  proved  to  demonstration  thi 
every  musical  sonnd  is  the  product  of  successive  units 
sonnd,  each  in  itself  unmusical,  which,  as  they  succeed  oi 
another  with  increasing  rapidity,  produce  a  tone  which  pi 
{freasively  rises   in   pitch.     Here   again,   then,   onder 
apparent  simplicity  there  is  a  double  complexity. 
~     Most  of  these  examples  of  the  illuaiveness  of  unaided 
rception,  whether  exercised  upon  objeclivo  or  subjective 
tistcnces,  were  unknown  to  Kant.    Gad  they  been  known 
to  him  they  might  have  suggested  other  views  concerning 
certain  of  our  states  of  consciousness,  and  might  have  given 
a  different  character  to  hia  philosophy.     Let  us  observe 
what  would  possibly  have  been  the  changes  in  two  of 
tliual  conceptions — metaphysical  and  ethical. 
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Our  consciousness  of  Time  and  Space  appeared  to  hi 

I  they   appear    to    everyone,    perfectly  simple ;    and 

apparent  simplicity  he  accepted  as  actual  simplicity.     Hi 

pe  suspected  that,  just  as  the  seemingly  homogeneous  aud 

indecomposable  consciousness  of  Sound  really  consists  of 

ulljtudinoiia  units  of  consciousness,  so  might  the  appar^ 
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rentlj  homogeDcous  and  undecomposable 
Space,  he  would  possibly  have  been  led  lo  inquire  whether 
the  coasciousneEa  of  Space  is  not  wholly  composed  of  in- 
liuitely  numerous  relations  of  position,  such  as  those  which 
every  portion  of  it  presents.  And  finding  that  every  por- 
tion of  Space,  immense  or  minute,  cannot  bo  either  kuown 
or  conceived  save  in  some  relative  position  to  the  conscious 
snhjoct,  and  that,  besides  involving  the  relations  of  distance 
and  direction,  it  invariably  contains  within  itself  relntion.'* 
of  right  and  left,  top  and  bottom,  nearor  and  farther ;  he 
might  perhaps  have  concluded  that  our  couHcionsness  of 
that  matrix  of  phenomena  we  call  Space,  has  been  bnilt  up 
in  the  course  of  Evolution  by  accumulated  experiences 
rogistcred  in  the  nervous  system.  And  had  he  concluded 
this,  ho  would  not  have  committed  himself  to  the  imny 
absurdities  which  lita  doctrine  involves.* 

Similarly,  if,  instead  of  assuming  that  conscience  is  simple 
because  it  seems  simple  to  ordinary  introspoction,  he  had 
entertained  the  hypothesis  that  it  ia  perhaps  complex — a 
consolidated  product  of  multitudinons  experiences  received 
mainly  by  ancestors  and  added  to  by  self — ho  might  havo 
arrived  at  a  consistent  system  of  Ethics.  That  the  liabitnal 
association  of  pains  with  certain  things  and  acts,  generation 
after  generation,  may  produce  organic  repugnance  to  siuilfc 
things  and  scts,t  might,  had  it  been  known  to  him,  lukl 
made  him  suspect  that  conscience  is  a  product  of  Gvoh 
And  in  that  case  his  conci>ption  of  it  would  not  hnr« 
been  iucongmous  with  the  facts  above  named,  showing 
that  there  are  widely  different  degrees  of  conscience  in 
different  races. 

In  brief,  as  already  implied,  had  Kant,  instead  of 
incongruous  beliefs  that  the  celestial  bodies  have  had 
erulntionary  origin,  bnt  that  the  minds  of  living  beings  OD 
them,  or  at  lra»l  on  inw  of  tlicm,  have  hod  a  non-evidu. 

"  8w  PnaopUt  of  ryfhol.>f]i.  J  899. 
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iJonsry  origin,  entortaiDed  the  belief  that  both  have  arisei 
l;ly  EvolutioDj  he  woald  have  been  Bared  from  the  luipoB- 
Isibiltttes  of  his  Metaphysics,  aad  the  untoiiabilitiea  of  hi»  J 

Etliica.     To  tlie  consideratioc  of  these  last,  let  as  now  pasa. 


kis  I 
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Before  doing  tbia,  however,  BOmething  must  be 
said  concerning  abnormal  reasoning  aa  compared  witJi 
normal  reasoning. 

Knowledge  which  is  of  the  highest  order  in  respect  o 
certainty,  and  which  we  call  exact  scieoce,  is  distinguished" 
from  other  knowledge  by  its  definitely  quantitative  pro- 
visions.*     It  seta   out  with  data,  and  proceeds  by  stops 
ivhich,  taken  together,  enable  it  to  say  under  what  specified,! 
conditions  a  specified  relation  of  phonomeua  will  he  foiindH 
and  to  say  in    nhat    place,  or  at  what  time,  or  in  ' 
qaantity,  or  all  of  them,  a  certain  eSect  will  be  witnessedj 
Given  the  factors  of  any  arithmetical  operation,  and  ther( 
is  absolute  certainty  in  the  result  reached,  supposing  there 
no    stumblings :    atumblinga   which    always    admit    i 
'tection   and   disproof  by   the  method   which  we  sbal 
■eeently  find  is  pui-aued.     Baae  and  angles  Laving  beei 
accurately  measured,  that  sub-division  of  geometry  wbio^ 
is  called  trigonometry  yields  with  certainty  the  distance  o 
(he  height  of  the  ol>ject  of  wliich  the  position  is  soughu 
ratio   of  the   arms   of   a   lever  having  been  stated, 
lechanics  tells  ns  what  weight  at  one  end  will  balance  am 
isigned  weight  at  the  other.     And  by  the  aid  of  these^ 
fl  exact  sciences,  the  Calculus,  Geometry,  and  Meclian- 
Astronomy  can  predict  to  the  minute,  for  each  separate 
l^laee  on  the  Earth,  when  an  eclipse  will  begin  and  end, 
and  how  near  it  will  approach  to  totality.     Knowledge  of 
tbjs  order  has  infinite  justifications  in  the  successful  guid- 
ance of  infinitely  numerous  human  actions.     The  accounts 
of  every   trader,   the  operations  of  every  workshop,  thi 
navigation  of  every  vessel,  depend  for  their  trnstworlhineE 
*  6«e  Ebhj  on  "  (hmwis  of  Soieuoe." 
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on  tbetie  scionccB.     The   metho<2   they   purene,  thpr 
verified  in  cases  which  paas  all  human  power  to  ennmeratl 
is  a  method  not  to  be  transcended  in  certainty. 

What  is  this  method  1     Whichever  of  theae  sciences  n 
examine,  ve  find  the  course  uniformly  pursoed  to  he  thi 
of  sotting  ont  with  propositiona  of  which  the  negatioi 
inconceivable,   and    advancing    hy   successive    depcnda 
propositions,  each  of  which  has  the  like  character — that  H 
negation  is  inconceivable.     In  a  developed  cousciuu 
(iind  of  course  I  exclude  minds  of  which  the  facultie 
unformed)   it  is  impossible  to  represent  things  that  i 
equal  to  the  same  thing  as  being  themselves  uncqaal ;  i 
in  a  developed  consciousness,  action  and  re-action  cannot  b 
thought  of  as  otlier  than  equal  and   op})Ositfi.      In   iikl 
manner,  every  beeauge  and  every  therefore,  used  in  a  m&th^  ' 
tnaticat  argument,   connotes   a   proposition   of  which  the 
terms  are  absolutely  coherent  in   the  mode   alleged :    the 
proof  being  that  an  attempt  to  bring  together  in  conscioaa- 
neaa  the  terms  of  the  opposite  proposition  is  futile.     And 
(his  method  of  testing,  alike  the  fundamental  propositions 
and  all  members  of  the  fabrics  of  propositions  raised  upon 
thorn,  is  consistently  pursued  in  verifytng  the  conclusion. 
Inference  and  observation  are  compared ;  and  when  thoy 
agree,  it  is  held  iuconceivablo  that  the  inference  ia  other  j 
than  true. 

In  contrnst  to  the  method  which  I  hare  just  describee 
distinguisliable  as  the  IcgitimaLe  a  prlvri  method,  there  | 
one  whicli  may  be  called — I  was  about  to  say,  tlie  illcgitl 
mate  a  prton  method.  Sut  theword  isnot  strongenoughj 
it  must  be  called  the  inverted  a  priori  method.  Instead  D 
setting  out  with  a  proposition  of  which  tho  negation  i 
inconceivable,  it  sots  out  with  a  pmposition  of  which  t 
ftSirmatioD  is  inconcei  ruble,  and  therefrom  proceeds  to  dmrj 
conclusions.  It  is  not  conaiatent,  however:  it  doc*  i 
continue  to  do  that  which  it  does  at  GrsL  Having  posit* 
an   inconceivable   proposition   to   begin  with,  it  does  i 
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frame  its  argument  out  of  a  aeries  of  inconceirabW^ 
propositions.  All  steps  after  the  first  are  of  tlie  kind 
ordinarily  accepted  as  valid,  Tbe  Buccessive  there/nrea  and 
becavaes  have  the  usual  connotations.  The  peculiarity  lies 
in  this,  that  in  every  proposition  save  the  first,  the  render 
ia  expected  to  admit  the  logical  necessity  of  an  inference 
drawn,  for  the  reason  that  the  opposite  is  not  thinkable ; 
but  he  is  not  supposed  to  expect  a  like  conformity  to 
logical  necessity  in  the  primary  proposition.  The  dictum 
of  a  logical  consciousness  which  must  be  recognized  as 
valid  in  every  subsequent  step,  must  be  ignored  in  the  first 
step.  We  pass  now  to  an  illustration  of  this  method  wliich 
here  concerns  us. 

The  first  sentence  in  Kant's  first  chapter  mns  thus 
**  Nothing  can  possibly  be  conceived  in  the  world,  or 
out  of  it,  which  can  bo  called  good  without  qualification, 
except  a  Good  Will,"*     And  then  on  the  next  page  wo 
come  upon  the  following  definition  : — 

■'  A  good  will  is  good  Dot  beaaaee  ol  what  it  perfomtR  or  effects,  nor  \tj  ila 
aptneEs  lor  tbe  attAintaeitt  ol  some  proposed  end.  but  simplj  bjvirlue  of  ihe 
TolitioD,  that  19,  it  is  good  in  itself,  and  coDsidered  bji  itself  ia  to  be  esleenicKl 
much  higher  than  all  that  can  be  brought  about  b;  it  in  fBTour  of  any 
ioclinalioti,  naj  eien  of  the  sum  lotal  of  all  inclinations."  f 
Host  fallacies  result  from  the  habit  of  using  words  without 
folly  rendering  them  into  thoughts — passing  them  by  with 
recognitions  of  their  meanings  as  ordinarily  used,  without 
stopping  to  consider  whether  these  meanings  admit  of 
being  given  to  them  in  the  cases  named.  Let  us  not  rest 
satisfied  with  thinking  vaguely  of  whiit  is  understood  by 
"  B  Good  Will,"  but  let  us  interpret  the  words  definitely. 
Will  implies  the  consciousness  of  some  end.  Exclude  from 
it  every  idea  of  purpose  and  the  conception  of  Will  dis- 
appears. An  end  of  some  kind  being  neces.sarily  implied  by 
the  conception  of  Will,  the  quality  of  the  Will  is  determined 

•  iCilnt'f  Criliqvf  of  PraetUal  Rmtim  dficl  olhtr  virki  nn  lltt  Tlirvnj  of 
£IAiff,  tnuiE.  b;  T.  K,  A.bbott,  p.  11. 


1)y  tbe  quality  of  tUe  end  contemplat-ed.     Will  itwlF,  eon- 

Isidered    apart    from    any   distingaigbing   epithet,   is    not 

T  oognistablB  by  Morality  at  all.     It  becomes  cognizable  by 

Morality  only  when  it  gaiuB  its  character  as  good  or  bad  by 

virtue  of  ita  contemplated  end  aa  good  or  bad.     If  any  ods 

doubts  this,  let  him  try  whether  ho  can  think  of  a  good 

L  will  which  contemplates  a  bad  end.     The  whole  questionJ 

I  therefore,  centres  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  good.     Ltn 

I  as  look  at  the  meaninga  habitually  given  to  it.  1 

We  speak  of  good  meat,  good  bread,  good  wine ;  by 

which  phrases  we  mean  either  things  that  are  palatable, 

I  and  BO  give  pleasure,  or  things  that  are  wholesome,  and  by 

■  f»nducing  to  health  conduce  to  pleasure.  A  good  fire, 
ftgood  clothing,  a  good  honae,  we   bo   name   beeanse  they 

■  ZDinister  either  to  comfort,  which  ineans  pleasure,  or  gratify^ 
Kihe  asstbetic  sentiment,  which  also  means  pleasure.  So  M 
lia  with  thioga  which  more  indirectly  further  welfare,  us 
I  good  tools  or  good  roads.  When  wo  apeak  of  a  good  worn 
iinan,   a   good   teacher,  a  good   doctor,   it   is    the    sameti 

■  efficiency  in  aiding  others'  well-heiiig  is  what  we  indirectin 

■  mean.  Yet  again,  good  government,  good  institnlion^i 
I  good  laws,  connote  benefita  yielded  to  the  society  in  whicB 
I  they  exist :  benefits  being  equivalent  to  certain  kinds  on 

■  liBppineBH,  positive  or  negative.     But  Kant  tells  as  that  a 

■  good  will  is  one  that  is  good  in  and  for  ttet'lf  without  rofoN 
■lence  to  ends.  We  are  not  to  think  of  it  an  prompting  ncM 
E which  will  profit  the  man  himself,  either  by  condnciug  td 

■  liiM  health,  advancing  his  culture,  or  improving  his  inolinM 
I  tjons;  for  all  these  are  in  the  long  ran  condacivo  tffi 
I  liapjnness,  and  are  urged  only  for  the  reason  that  they  do 
vihis.     We  are  not  to  think  of  a  will  as  good  because,  by 

■  fulfilment  of  it,  friends  are  saved  from  sufferiuga  or  hnvo 
w  thfir    gratifications    increased ;     for    this    would    inrolv^ 

■  calling  it  guml  liccanse  of  beneficial  ends  in  view.  NtM 
KmuHl  conduvirenesB  to  social  aiuulionitions,  present  oS 
B  future,  be  taken  into  account  when  ue  attempt  to  conccivfl 
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1  Will.     In  short,  we  are  to  frame  oar  idea  of  a  go< 
ihont  any  material  out  of  which  to  frame  tho  idea  ( 
t  good  is  to  be  used  in  tlionght  aa  an  eviacerated  term 
rBfiW,  then,  is  illustrated  what  I  have  called  above  t 
bverted  a  priori  racihod  of  philosophiziuff ;  the  setting  out 
rith  an  inconceivable  proposition.     The   Kantian   Meta- 
physics starts  by  asserting  that  Space  ia  "  nothing  but "  a 
form  of  intuition — pertains  wholly  to  the  sabject  and  not  at 
all  to  the  object.     This  is  a  verbally  intelligible  proposition, 
but  one  of  which  the  terms  cannot   be   put   together  in 
;  for  neither    Kant,  nor  any  one  else,  ever 
bringing  into   unity  of  representation  the 
thought  of  space  and  the  thought  of  Self,  as  being  the  one 
an  attribute  of  the  other.     And  here  we  see  that,  just  in  I 
the  same   way,   the   Kantian   Ethics  begins  by   positing 
something  which  seems  to  have  a  meaning  bnt  which  hna  ' 
really  no  meaning — something  which,  under  the  conditions 

k imposed,  cannot  be  rendered   into   thought  at   all.     For 
neither  Kant,  iior  any  one  else,  ever  has  or  ever  can,  frame 
a  consciousness  of  a  good  will  when  from  the  word  good  are   > 
Bxpelled  all  thoughts  of  those  ends  which  we  diatingniah  I 
by  the  word  good. 
E 


Evidently  Kant  himself  sees  that  1 
attack,  for  he  proceeds  to  defend  it. 

"  There  is,  howerer,  sometbizig  so  Bbange  i 
TAlne  ot  the  mere  will,  in  which  no  Bocoant 
notwithBtiuidiitg  th«  thoruugli  t^sseui  ot  e 


lis  assumption  mvites 
He  says ; — 
1  this  idea  ot  Ihe  abaolale 
a  ta^en  ot  ita  □tUilf.  lUal 
to  the  idea  [I  j. 


^^An 


Buspicion  tuuBt  uiae  that  it  may  perhaps  renll;  be  the  produc 
high'flQim  I&ncf,  i£a."  (p.  13). 

And  then  to  prepare  for  a  justification,  he  goes  on  to  say : — 
la  Ihe  physical  canstitutJaD  ot  an  organi^od  being  wo  ssaams  it  lu  a 
idamciital  principle  tliat  tto  organ  lor  anj  purpose  will  be  found  in  it  but 

olio  the  lilleat  and  best  adnpted  (or  that  pnipOBo  "  (pp.  IB-H). 

Now,  even  had  this  assumption  been  valid,  the  argument 

he  bases  upon  it,  far-fetched  as  it  is,  might  be  considered 

of  very  inadequate  strength  to  warrant  the  supposition  that 

-there  can  be  a  will  conceived  ns  good  without  any  refcre  ice'  i 
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to  good  ends.     But,  unfortunately  for  Kant,  fhe  ftssumptinn 
ia  utterly  mvuHil.     In  hia  daj  it  probably  passed  without 
quoBtiou;  bat  in  our  day  few  if  any  biologists  woold  adroit 
it.     Oil  tbo   epocial-crcation    hypotbesis  soiae   defence  of 
the  propasition  might   be  attempted,  bat   the  evolntion- 
hypotheaia  tacitly  negatives  it  entirely.     Let  ns  begin  with 
some  minor  facts  which  militate  agaiuKt  Kanfii  supposition. 
Take,   first,    rudimentary  organs.     These    are    namoroos 
throughout    the    animal   tingdom.      While    representing';! 
organs  which  were  of  use  in  ancesttral   types,  they  are  4 
no   uso   in   the   typos    possessing    ihem ;    and,   as   beii^ 
rudimentary,  they  are  of  necessity  imperfect.     MoreovM 
besides  being  injurious  by  taxing  nutrition  to  no  po] 
they  are  almost  certainly  in  some  cases  injurious  by  boiD] 
iu  the  way.     Then,  beyond  the  argument  from  rudimentary 
organs,  there  is  the   argument   from   make-shift  organs, 
which  form  a  large  class.     We  have  a  conspicuous  case  in 
the  swimming  organ  of  the  seal,  formed  by  the  apposition 
of  the  two  hind  limbs — an  organ  manifestly  inferior  to  one 
specially  shaped  for  its  function,  and   one  which,  during 
early  stages  of  the  changes  which  have  produced  it,  mast 
have  been  very  inefficient.     But  the  untruth  of  the  assump- 
tion ia  best  shown  by  comparing  a  given  organ  in  a  low 
type  of  creature  with  the  same  organ  in  a  high  type.     The 
alimentary  canal,  for  example,  in  very  inferior  creatures  ia 
a  simple  tube,  substantially  alike  from  end  to  end,  and 
having  throughout  all  its  parts  tht  same  function.     But  ii^ 
a  superior  creature  this  tube  is  dilferentiated  into  moatkM 
a.'sophaguH,  stomach  (or  storoaclis),  small  and  large  iute**^ 
tines  with    their   various    appended    glands    pouring    iB 
secretions,     Now  if  this  last  form  of  alimentary  canal  is  to 
bo  regarded  as  a  perfect  organ,  or  something  lik«  it,  wh«t 
ahull  we  say  of  the  orif^inal  form  ;  and  what  shall  we  say  oO 
nil  tlir>Be  forms  lying  between  tho  two  J    The  vascular  syaCflmfl 
ugaiui  furnishes  a  clear  instonce.     The  primitive  heart  ifl 
uothing  but  a  dilatation  of  the  great  bloud  vessel — a  pulsatilfl 


But  a  mamma!  has  a  fonr-chambored  heart  with  v 

I  hy  the  aid  of  which  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  lun| 

'  for  aei-utiou,  and  throughout  the  aystflm  at  large  for  gf 
purposes.  If  this  four-chambered  heart  ia  a  perfect  c 
what  ia  the  primitive  heart,  and  what  are  the  hearts  possesaec 
by  all  the  multitudinoua  creatures  below  the  higher  eerlebrattk^ 
Manifestly  the  process  of  evolution  implies  a  contln 
replacing  of  creatnres  having  inferior  organs,  by  creatu 
baring  superior  organs;  leaving  snch  of  the  inferior  as 
enrvive  to  occnpy  inferior  spheres  of  life.  This  is  not  only 
BO  throughout  the  whole  animal  creation  up  to  Man  himself, 
bat  it  ia  so  within  the  limits  of  the  human  race.     Both  the 

,  brains  and  the  lower  limbs  of  various  inferior  races  are 
ineffective  organs,  compared  with  those  of  superior  races. 
Nay,  even  in  the  highest  type  of  Man  we  have  obvious 
imperfections.     The  structure  of  the  groin  is  imperfect :  the 

'  frequent  ruptures  which  result  from  it  would  have  been 
prevented  by  closore  of  the  inguinal  rings  during  fcetal  life 
after  they  had  performed  their  of&ce.     That  ali-important 

I  organ  the  vertebral  column,  too,  is  as  yet  but  incompletely 
adapted  to  the  upright  posture.  Only  while  the  vigour  is 
considerable  can  there  be  maintained,  without  appreciable 
effort,  those  muscular  contractions  which  produce  the  sig- 
moid 0exure,  and  bring  the  lumbar  portion  into  such  a 
position  that  the  "  lino  of  direction "  falls  within  it.     In 

I  young  children,  in  boys  and  girls  who  are  admonished  to 
"sit  up,"  in  weakly  people,  and  in  the  old,  the  spine  lapses 
into  that  convex  form  chararteristic  of  lower  Primates.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  balancing  of  the  bead.  Only  by  a 
muscular  strain  to  which  habit  makes  ns  insensible,  as  it 
does  to  the  exposure  of  the  face  to  cold,  is  the  head  main- 
tained in  pueitiou.  Immediately  certain  cervical  muscles 
are  relaxed  the  head  falls  forward ;  and  where  there  is 

1  jp*6at  debility  the  chin  rests  permanently  on  the  chest. 

So  far,  indeed,  ia  the  assumption  of  Kant  from  being 

I  true  that  the  very  reverse  ia  probably  true.     After  contem- 


I 
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plating  t^Q  coaiiUeB9  examples  of  imperfections  exhibited 
ia  low  types  of  creatares,  and  decrcasiDg  vith  tlie  ascent 
to  high  typea,  bat  etili  exemplified  in  the  LIglicst,  anyone 
who  concludes,  as  he  may  reasonably  do,  that  Kvolalion 
has  not  yet  reached  ita  limit,  mast  infer  that  most  likely 
no  SDch  thing  as  a  perffict  organ  oxigts.  Thua  tho  basia 
of  the  argament  by  which  Kant  attempts  to  justify  his 
assamption  that  there  exists  a  good  will  apart  from  a  goad 
end,  disappears  utterly ;  and  leaves  his  dogma  in  all 
naked  unthinkableness.* 

One  of  the  propositions  contained  in  Kant's  first  chnpter 
*  I  find  that  in  the  abOTe  throe  paragraphs  I  have  done  Eonl  leas  than 
ioEtioo  And  mare  than  joslioB — less,  in  gwniitiing  that  hi(  evolutionar; 
woB  limited  to  the  goneais  at  onr  aidoTMi]  afBtem,  and  more,  in  asiiuning  tlioi 
he  bod  not  eonlrndiol«d  hiniMU.  U7  koowladga  at  Kont'e  writing 
eitremel;  limited.  In  1814  a  tmulation  ol  hi*  Ciiliqut  0/ 
(thun  1  think  lately  published)  (ell  into  m;  houdo,  and  1  leod  tlie  lint 
pages  RDtiDciating  bis  dtwtrine  oI  Time  and  Space :  my  peremptory  tejeolioa 
ol  wbiah  oaused  me  to  lay  the  book  down.  Tmce  since  then  the  Mm»  thing 
hai  happened;  tor,  beini;  on  impatient  reader,  when  I  disagree  with  tha 
cardinal  projHwitiuna  ol  a  work  I  can  go  no  loither.  One  other  thing  I  knew. 
By  indirect  nlsrenoe*  I  was  mode  aware  that  Eant  had  propounded  the  idea 
that  oelraliol  bodies  have  bMin  (onoed  by  the  aggregation  ot  diffused  matter. 
BeyoDil  this  my  knowledge  of  bii  Mnceptioos  did  not  rartend;  and  my 
snpposition  thai  his  evolutionary  oonccption  bod  stopped  abort  with  tha 
Keoesis  of  ann,  stars,  and  plonela.  iraa  duo  to  the  fact  that  hla  doetrinn  ot 
Time  and  Space,  as  (orms  of  thoogbt  onteceding  eiperienoe,  implied  a 
supernatural  origin  iniyinsinenl  with  the  hypotheoia  ot  natonl  genesis.  Dr. 
Paul  Coras,  who.  ahorlly  otter  the  publioation  ol  this  ortielB  in  the  f  «rtHii 
itevUv  for  July,  18S8,  undertook  to  defend  the  Kantian  ethiM 
Annrioaa  jounal  which  be  edits,  Tht  Open  Cmrrt,  bat  now  (Sept.  4,  II 
in  ■notber  defuosiva  article,  tranalauid  sundry  potaagea  (rum 
Critique  ef  Judgment,  his  Pretumabte  Origin  d/  numanity,  and  hia 
Vpon  llu  iUffrrenl  Raeet  0/  JfttntiwI,  allowing  thai  Kant  woa.  if  not 
ynt  partially,  on  arolQlioniil  in  his  spreulationa  about  living  beings. 
is,  pnrhapo,  some  rooaon  tor  doubting  Uio  eorreotnau  of  Dr.  Carus'a  renderinc 
o(  thesa  pauagM  into  Ervtliab.  When,  as  in  the  Grst  ol  tha  articli 
named,  be  foiled  to  distinguish  beltm-n  oooMiiouaneas  andoonseicnliansaru, 
and  when,  bb  tn  this  last  article,  he  blames  the  English  lor  mintronalating 
Eaat,  sin«e  they  have  told  "  Kant  maintained  that  8pae«  and  Time  ara 
ioluillonj,"  irblob  is  qitila  nntrae,  tor  the;  hava  •mtjwbva  toiorib«d  Um 
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we  Bnd  ttat  the  more  a  cultivated  roason  applies 
itself  with  deliberate  purpose  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
happiness,  so  much  the  more  does  the  man  fail  of  trne 
satisfaction."  A  preliminary  remark  to  be  made  on  this 
statement  is  that  in  its  sweeping  form  it  is  not  true.  I 
assert  that  it  ia  untrue  on  the  strength  of  personal  expe- 
riences. In  the  conrse  of  my  life  there  have  occurred 
many  intervals,  averaging  more  than  a  month  each,  in 
which  the  pursuit  of  happiness  was  the  sole  object,  aud  in 


■B  maintajning  that  Spuca  and  Time  ars  forva  of  iutoitioa,  one  ma;  ba 
eicQBed  tor  thinking  that  poEEiblj  Dr.  Cams  has  read  into  Bome  oC  Eaut'a 
eipreasioDS,  meaaiDgs  nhich  thej  do  not  rightl;  bear.  Still,  the  geoeral 
drift  of  the  passages  qaoted  makes  it  tolerabl;  cleat  that  Kant  most  hava 
believeil  in  the  operation  of  oatoral  causes  as  largely,  tbongb  not  entirely, 
iuaitimiBntal  in  producing  organio  forioB :  eitendtng  this  belief  (which  ha 
ujB  "  can  be  DBmed  a  daring  venture  ot  reason  ")  in  some  measure  to  the 
oriBin  ot  Han  himsell.  He  does  not.  however,  extend  the  theory  ol  natnrsl 
geneais  to  the  eioloBion  ot  the  theory  ot  supcmataral  genmis.  When  he  speaks 
of  an  organio  habit  "  which  in  the  wiedom  of  nature  appears  to  be  thus 
amwiged  in  ordor  thai  the  Bpeoios  shall  be  preserved ;  "  and  when,  Inrther, 
he  aayg  "  we  lee.  moreover,  that  a  germ  oi  reason  is  placed  in  him.  whereby, 
oJlet  the  development  o[  the  same,  he  is  destined  (or  (locial  inleroourse,"  he 
implies  divine  inlerTenlian.  And  this  sbaws  that  I  was  jnstilied  in  asoribing 
to  him  the  belief  thai  Space  and  Time,  as  forms  o(  tbonght,  are  Bupeinatural 
endowmonts.  Bb4  be  oonceived  ot  organio  evolution  in  a  consistent  manner, 
he  would  necessarily  have  regarded  Space  and  Time  as  subjective  forms 
generated  by  oonverse  with  objective  realities. 

Beyond  ahowiag  that  Eant  bod  a  partial,  U  Dot  a  oomplete,  belief  in 
organic  avolaUon  (thongh  with  do  idea  ot  its  canaes),  the  passages  translated 
by  Dr.  Canu  iYiom  that  he  anlertained  an  implied  belief  which  it  here 
Kjiecially  oonoema  ma  to  notice  as  bearing  on  his  theory  ot  "  a  good  will." 
lie  qnoles  approvingly  Di.  Moscali's  leclnra  showing  "  that  the  upright  walk 
ol  man  is  constrained  and  nnnatoral,"  and  showing  the  imperfnct  visceral 
arran^meots  and  consequent  diseases  which  result :  not  only  adopting,  but 
further  illustralJ^,  Dr.  Moscati's  argument.     If  here,  then,  there  ia  a  distinct   I 
admission,  or  rather  assertion,  that  vaiious  human  organs  are  imperfcotlj'fl 
adjusted  to  their  functions,  what  becomes  of  the  postulate  above  quoteft^fl 
"  that  no  organ  (or  any  purpose  vriU  be  found  in  it  but  what  ia  also  tbft    i 
Attest  and  best  adapted  tor  that  purpose?"    And  what  becomes  ol  the 
argamsnl  which  sets  out  with  this  postulate  7    Clearly.  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr.  Com*  lor  enabling  me  to  prove  that  Kaut's  dclenoe  ot  his  theory  of  "  ft 
will"  is,  by  his  own  showing,  baaclesd. 
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which  happiness  was  saccessfully  parsiied.  How  eaccess- 
full;,  may  be  juiiged  From  the  fact  that  I  would  gladly  live 
over  again  each  of  those  periods  without  change— an 
assertion  which  I  certainly  cannot  make  of  any  portions  of 
my  life  spent  in  the  daily  discharge  of  duties.  That  which 
Kant  should  have  said  is  that  the  exclustvn  pursuit  of  what 
are  distinguished  as  pleasures  and  amusomonts,  is  disap- 
pointiug.  This  ia  doubtless  true;  and  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  it  over-exercises  one  group  of  facnltios  and 
exhausts  them,  while  it  leaves  unexercised  another  group 
of  faculties,  which  consequently  do  not  yield  the  gratifica- 

Itions  accompanying  their  exercise.  It  is  not,  as  Kant  says, 
guidance  by  "a  cultivated  reason"  which  leads  to  disap- 
pointment, but  guidance  by  an  uncultivated  reason ;  for  a 
cultivated  reason  teaches  that  continuous  action  of  a  small 
part  of  the  nature  joined  with  inaction  of  the  rest,  must 
end  in  dissatisfaction. 

But  now,  supposing  we  accept  Kant's  statement  in  full, 
what  is  its  implication  t    That  happini^ss  is  the  thing  to  be 

I  desired,  and,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  thing  to  be  achieved.  ^^J 
For  if  not,  what  meaning  is  there  in  the  statement  that]|^H 
will  not  be  achieved  when  made  the  immediate  objeofel^^H 
One  who  was  thus  admonished  might  properly  rejoin  '■^■^^^ 
"  Ton  say  I  shall  fail  to  g(!t  happiness  if  1  make  it  the  l 
object  of  pursuit?  Suppose  then  1  do  not  make  it  the  I 
nbiect  of  mv  nursuit :  shall   I  iret  it  F     If  I  do.  then  vour  I 


I 


object  of  my  pursuit ;  shall  I  get  it  F  If  I  do,  then  your 
admonition  amounts  to  this,  that  I  shall  obtain  it  better  if  I 
proceed  in  some  other  way  than  that  I  adopt.  If  I  do  not 
get  it,  then  I  remain  without  happiness  if  I  follow  your 
way,  just  as  much  as  if  I  follow  my  own,  and  nothing  is 
gained."  An  illustration  will  best  ahow  how  the  matter 
Hianda.  To  a  tyro  in  archery  the  instructor  says: — "Sir, 
you  must  not  point  your  arrow  directly  at  the  target.  If 
you  do,  you  will  inevitably  miis  it.  You  must  aim  high 
qIkitv  the  target ;  and  yon  may  then  possibly  pierce  tho 
hull's  eyo."     What  now  ia  impUud  by  the  waroing  and  the 
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sdTi'ce?      Clearly  that  tbe    purpose  ia   to  Lit  the   targ« 
Otherwise  there  ia  no  sense  in  the  remark  that  it  will  I 
missed  if  directly  aimed  at ;  and  no  sense  in  the  remarks 
that    to    be    hit,   somelhing    higher    mast    be    aimed    at. 
Similarly  with  happiness.     There  is  no  sense  in  the  remark 
that  happiness  will  not  be  fonnd  if  it  is  directly  sought, 
I  unless  happiness  is  a  thing  to  befiomehow  or  other  obtained. 
I      "  Yes ;  there  ia  sense,"  I  hear  it  said,     "  Just  as  it  may 
I  be  that  the  target  is  not  the  thing  to  be  hit  at  all,  either 
by  aiming  directly  or  indirectly  at  it,  hut  tLat  some  other 
thing  is  to  be  hit;   so  it   may  be  that  tbe  thing  to  be 
achieved  immediately  or  remotely  ia  not  happiness  at  all,  but 
some  other  thing:  the  other  thing  being  duty."     In  answer 
to  this  the  admonished  man  may  reasonably  say  ; — "  Wlmt 
then  is  meant   by  Kant's   statement  that  the  man   who 
pursues  happiness  '  fails  of  true  satisfaction '  f     AH  happi- 
ness is  made  up  of  satisfactions.     The  '  true  satisfaction ' 
which  Kant  offers  as  an  alternative,  must  be  some  kind  o£  j 
happiness;  and  if  a  truer  satisfaction,   must  be  a  bettMn 
hoppiness ;  and  better  must  mean  on  the  average,  and  Jn'4 
the  long  mn,  greater.     If  this  '  true  satisfaction '  does  not 
mean  greater  happiness  of  self, — distant  if  not  proximate, 
in  another  life  if  not  in  this  life — and  if  it  does  not  mean 
greater  happiness  by  achieving  the  hoppiness  of  others; 
then    yon  propose   to  me  as   an  end  a  smaller  happiness 
instead  of  a  greater,  and  I  decline  it." 

So  that  in  this  professed  repudiation  of  happiness  as  an 
end,  there  lies  the  inavoidable  implication  that  it  is  the  end. 

The  last  consideration  introduces  us  naturnlly  to  another 
of    Kant's    cardinal   doctrines.      That   there   may   be 
mistake    in   my   representation    of    it,    I    must    make 
long  quotation. 

"  I  omit  here  aU  actioiu  wliich  me  slread;  recognized  as  Uicnaaisleiit  with 
di:  I;,  although  they  ma;  be  useful  lor  this  or  that  parposo,  (or  with  tlicae  the 
qacstioo  whellier  tbej  are  done  from  duly  ciuuiot  aiiee  ftt  all,  ainoe  thej 

in  conHict  with  it.    I  &is4  set  aside  thoee  •ctioni  whioh  roall;  oonfonn  to 
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do^,  bat  to  wUali  men  have  no  direct  I'ncli'natton,  pertanniae  than  besaoM 
tbey  IM  impelled  therelo  bj  iome  olbec  iuoliiutioD-  For  in  thii  cnw  w« 
Mil  readilj  diati&giiigb  wbotber  the  action  wliich  agrees  with  daljr  it  doaa 
from  dulg,  or  trom  a  selfish  viev.  It  U  muoh  harder  to  m»ka  thii 
diatinotion  when  the  ootion  oocorda  witb  dot;,  and  the  tubjeot  hu  botides 
a  dlnct  inotinatioD  to  it.  For  example,  it  is  olvaya  a  mailer  ot  dut;  thai  a 
dealer  ehould  not  overcharge  on  ineipcrieneed  purcbaser,  uid  whcr««er 
there  la  maoh  oommeroe  the  pnident  tradcsuuui  does  not  oTeichacge.  but 
keeps  a  Hied  price  foe  everj  ooe,  bo  that  a  child  biiyi  ot  him  aa  well  as  on; 
other.  Men  ace  thoa  hoiuitly  served ;  bat  this  is  uot  enotigfa  lo  moke  ns 
believe  that  the  tr&desman  has  bo  aated  from  dot;  and  Irom  principles  of 
hooestj :  his  own  adrontaige  roqairod  it  i  it  is  oot  ot  the  quwtian  in  this 
owe  to  suppose  that  he  might  beaidee  have  a  direct  inclioatioii  in  tsTout  at 
the  bayers,  bo  that,  as  it  were,  front  love  he  should  give  no  adnuitage  lo 
one  over  ftaother  [!).  Accordingl;  the  aotion  noa  done  neither  trom 
DOT  trom  direct  iocliuatiaD,  but  merel;  with  a  selfish  view.  Qa  the 
hand,  it  is  a  dulj  to  maintain  one's  lite ;  and,  in  addition,  everj  one 
also  a  direol  inalination  lo  do  bo.  But  on  this  account  th«  often  oni 
eore  which  most  men  take  (or  it  haa  no  intrinsio  worth,  and  their  moiia 
has  no  moral  import.  The;  preserve  their  lile  at  duty  rtquint,  no  doubt, 
but  not  btcaute  duty  Ttquirtt.  On  the  other  hand,  if  adversitj  and  hopclwi 
oorroT  have  oompletel;  token  away  the  relish  tor  lite :  it  Ihs  antortnnala 
one,  strong  in  mind,  indignant  at  his  tato  rather  than  dceponding  or  dojeotad. 
wishes  tor  death,  and  yet  preaemia  his  lile  withoat  loving  it — not  Iron 
inclination  or  tear,  but  from  dutjr — then  his  maxim  has  a  moral  worth. 

"  To  be  beaeBoent  when  we  eon  ii  a  duly ;  and  besides  this,  them  m 
man;  minds  so  sympatbetietllj  oonatitnled  that  without  an;  other  n 
ot  vonil;  or  self.intereat,  the;  ^d  ■  plflMore  in  Bprcoding  joy  around 
and  eon  take  delighl  in  the  sauslactlon  of  otliera  so  far  m  it  ii  their 
work.  But  I  maintain  that  in  such  a  cooe  ao  a«tioti  ot  this  kind,  howevtr 
proper,  however  amiable  it  ma;  be.  has  neverlbelcsi  no  true  moral  worth, 
bnl  ■■  on  a  level  with  other  inclinations  "  (pp.  17-19). 

I  have  given  this  extract  at  len^h  that  thore  niny  \to 
fallir  undorstood  the  remarkable  dix:trine  it  enilxxlii* 
doctrine  especially  remarkable  aa  exemplified  in  tbu  la«t 
sentence.     Let  ns  now  consider  nil  that  it  meaos. 

Before  doing  this,  howover,  1  may  remark  that,  S] 
permitting,  it  might  be  Bhovrn  clearly  enough  that 
assumed  distinction  between  sense  of  doty  and  indiuntion 
is  nutcnable.  The  very  exprc'ssioii  wru»  of  duty  implivs 
that  the  mental  state  signified  is  a  fot-ling;  and  if  a  feeUng 
it  most,  like  other  feelings,  be  gratifiod  by  acta  of  one  kind 
uid  o£fen(li>d  by  acta  of  an  opposite  kind.     If  we  take  the 
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conscience,  whicli  ia  equivaleiit  to  aensa  of  Aatj,  we 
soe  the  same  thing.  The  cotamon  expressions  "  a  tendor 
"  "  a  senred  conscience,"  indicate  the  perception 
that  conscience  is  a  feeling  —  a  feeling  which  has  its 
Bat  iafact  ions  and  d  i  as  ati  a  factions,  and  which  inclines  a  man 
to  acta  which  yield  the  one  and  avoid  the  other — produces 
an  inclinntion.  The  truth  ia  that  conscience,  or  the  sense 
of  duty,  is  an  inclination  of  a  complex  kind  as  distinguished 
from  inclinations  of  simpler  kinds. 

But  let  ns  grant  Kant's  distinction  in  an  unquali6ed 
fonn.  TJoing  this,  let  as  entertain,  too,  his  proposition 
that  acts  of  whatever  kind  done  from  inclination  have  no 
moml  worth,  an<I  that  the  only  acts  having  moral  worth 
are  those  done  from  a  sense  of  duty.  To  teat  this  propo- 
sition let  ns  follow  an  example  he  seta.  Aa  he  would  bavo 
the  qnality  of  an  act  judged  by  supposing  it  nniversalized, 
let  as  judge  of  moral  worth  as  he  conceives  it  hy  making 
a  like  supposition.  That  we  may  do  this  effectually,  let  ua 
assume  that  it  is  exemplified  not  only  by  every  man  but  by 
all  the  acts  of  every  man.  Unless  Kant  alleges  that  a  man 
may  be  morally  worthy  in  too  high  a  degree,  we  must 
admit  that  the  greater  the  number  of  his  acta  which  have 
moral  worth  the  better.  Let  us  then  contemplate  him  as 
doing  nothiug  from  inclination  bub  everything  from 
sense  of  duty. 

When  he  pays  the  labourer  who  has  done  a  week's  w( 
for  him,  it  is  not  hccauae  letting  a  man  go  without  wages 
would  bo  against  his  inclination,  but  solely  because  he  sees 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  fulfil  contracts.  Such  care  ns  he  takes 
of  his  aged  mother  ia  prompted  not  by  tender  feeling  for 
her  bat  by  the  conaciousnesa  of  filial  obligation.  Wheu  he 
gives  evidence  on  behnlf  of  a  man  whom  he  knows  to  have 
been  falsely  charged,  it  is  not  that  he  would  be  hurt 
Geeing  the  man  wrongly  punished,  but  simply  in  purauai 
of  a  moral  intuition  showing  him  that  public  duty  requf 
him  to  testify.     When  he  sees  a  little  child  in  ilangor 
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being  mn  over,  and  steps  aside  to  snatch  it  away,  he  does 
BQ  not  because  thought  of  tho  impcDding'  death  of  the 
child  pains  him,  bat  because  he  knowa  it  ia  a  duty  to  s&vo 
life.  And  ao  throaghoat,  in  all  his  relationa  aa  husband, 
as  friend,  as  citizen,  he  thinks  always  of  what  the  law  of 
right  conduct  directs,  and  docs  it  because  it  is  the  law  tA  | 
right  conduct,  not  because  he  satisfies  his  aSections  or  Ti 
sympathies  by  doing  it.  This  is  not  all  however.  Kaat^ 
doctrine  commits  bim  to  something  far  beyond  this.  If 
those  acts  only  have  moral  worth  which  are  done  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  we  must  not  only  say  that  the  moral  worth 
of  a  man  ia  greater  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  the  acta 
so  done  ia  greater.  We  must  also  say  that  his  moral  worth 
ia  greater  in  proportion  aa  his  sense  of  duty  makes  him  do 
the  right  thing  not  only  apart  from  inclination  but  against 
ioclination.  According  to  Kant,  then,  the  most  moral  man 
is  the  man  whoso  sense  of  duty  is  so  strong  that  he  refrains 
from  picking  a  pocket  though  he  is  much  tempted  to  do  it ; 
who  says  of  another  that  which  is  true  though  he  would 
like  to  injure  him  by  a  falsehood ;  who  lends  money  to  hia 
brother  though  he  would  prefer  to  see  him  in  distress  ;  who 
fetches  the  doctor  to  his  sick  child  though  doath  wotitd 
remove  what  he  feels  to  be  a  burden.  What,  now,  shall  wo 
think  of  a  world  peopled  with  Kant's  typically  moral  men — 
men  who,  in  the  one  case,  while  doing  right  by  one  another, 
do  it  with  indifference,  and  severally  know  one  another  to 
be  ao  doing  it ;  and  men  who,  in  the  other  case,  do  right  by 
one  another  notwithstanding  the  promptings  of  evil  passions 
to  do  otherwise,  and  who  severally  know  themselves  siir- 
roonded  by  others  similarly  promptod  f  Most  people  will, 
I  tijiiik,  say  that  even  in  the  first  case  life  would  be  hardly 
bearable,  and  that  in  the  second  case  it  would  be  absolutely 
intolerable.  Had  such  been  men's  natures,  Schopenhauer 
woold  indeed  have  had  good  reason  for  urging  that  tho 
raco  should  bring  itself  to  an  end  as  quickly  as  possiblo. 
Conletcplato  now  the  doings  of  one  whoso  acts,  a 
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^^Hio  Kant,  have  no  moral  worth.     He  goes  through  his  daily 

^^Bwork  Dot  thinking  of  duty  to  wife  and  child,  but  having  in 

^^■Itis  mind  tho  pleasure  of  witnessing  their  welfare  ;  and  on 

^^Hveaching  home  he  delights  to  eee  his  little  girl  with  rosy 

^^V  cheeks  and  langbtng  eyes  eating  heartily.     When  he  hands 

^^^  back  to  a  shopkeeper  the  shilling  given  in  excess  of  right 

change,  he  does  not  stop  to  aak  what  the  moral  law  requires : 

the  thought  of  profiting  by  the  man's  mistake  is  intrinsically 

repugnant  to  him.     One  who  ia  drowning  he  plunges  in  to 

rescue  without  any  idea  of  obligation,  but  because  he  cannot 

contemplate  without  horror  the  death  which  threatens.     If, 

for  a  worthy  man  who  ia  out  of  employment,  he  takes  much 

txonble  to  find  a  plaee,  he  does  it  because  the  consciousness 

I  of  the  man's  difficulties  is  painful  to  him,  and  because  he 

^^^  knows  that  he  will  benefit  not  only  him  but  the  employer 

^^H  who  engages  him :  no  moral  maxim  eaters  his  mind.    When 

^^f  lie  goes  to  see  a  sick  friend  the  gentle  tones  of  his  voice  and 

the  kindly  expression  of  hia  face  show  that  he  is  come  not 

from  any  sense  of  duty,  but  because  pity  and  a  desire  to 

raise  his  friend's  spirits  have  moved  him.     If  lie  aids  in 

some  public  measure  which  helps  men  to  help  themselves, 

it  18  not  in  pursuance  of  the  admonition  "  Do  as  yon  would 

be  done  by,"  but  because  the  distresses  around  make  him 

I  unhappy,  and  the  thought  of  mitigating  them  gives  him 

I  pleasure.     And  so  thronghout :  he  ever  does  the  right  thing 

I  not  in  obedience  to  any  injunction  but  because  he  loves  the 

I  right  thing  in  and  for  itself.     And  now  who  would  not  like  j 

I  to  live  in  a  world  where  everyone  was  thus  characterized  ? 

What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  Kant's  conception  of  moral  J 

I  worth,  when,  if  it  were  displayed  nuiversally  in  men's  acta  ] 

world  wonld  be  intolerable,  and  when  if  these  same  acts  J 

I  were   nniveraally   performed   from  inclination,  the   world  ] 

I  vonld  be  delightful  f 

But  now,  from  thcBe  indirect  criticisms,  let  oa  pass  to  ■ 
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direct  criticism  of  the  Kantian  principle — tlio  principle  often 
quoted  as  distinctive  of  his  etliica.    He  state§  it  tliua : — 

"  There  u  therefore  bnt  one  cftteKorical  imperative,  nftmolj  Ihii :  Jet  m  ' 
on  that  ma-iim  aliirtby  thou  eatut  at  thi  lame  timi  irill  Ihat  it  ihauld  b 

0  unfrCTMi  (flw."     (pp.  64— 5.) 

Again,  subsequently,  we  read  : — 

"  Act  <™  nofl'iu  ahieb  can  at  the  Mm*  (im*  havr  for  Ihrir  ati}rft  thtnatlrm 
at  itaiva-ial  lawt  of  tiatun.  Snoh  then  ii  the  formula  ot  an  abwdotolj  good 
wiU."     (p.  80.) 

Hero,  then,  we  have  a  clear  statement  of  that  whiob  j 
constitutes  the  character  of  a  good  will;  which  good  ¥ 
as  we  have  already  seen,  is  said  to  exist  independently  a 
any  contemplated  end.  Let  ns  now  ohscrvo  how  ' " 
theory  is  reduced  to  practice.  Speaking  of  a  man  who  i 
absolutely  selfish  and  yet  absolutely  just,  he  represenlv 
him  as  saying: — 

"  Lrt  erotjone  b«  as  httyipy  as  hparea  pleft«*»  or  as  ho  can  make  himi 

1  will  take  nothing  from  him  nor  even  envy  him,  onlj  I  ilo  not  wiih  to  a 
bulc  uiything  dthel  lo  bin  wcllarR  oc  to  hii  asaisUncc  in  distress  I    Now  mf^ 

-  doubt  if  BDch  a  mode  ol  thinking  «ero  a  Dniversai  lav,  the  human  rac« 
mishl  tery  veil  anhnat,  and  doubt]esa  e*en  botlei  than  in  a  itatc  in  which 
•i«t7  one  talks  of  aympath;  and  good  will,  or  even  takes  can  oecaiiottollr 
to  pot  it  into  practice,  bnt  on  the  other  aide,  al»o  cheats  vhcn  he  can,  betrai* 
tlie  right*  of  men  or  othanrise  violate!  them.  But  aithough  it  is  possible 
that  a  nniTcraal  lav  ot  natiue  nuxht  eiiat  in  accordance  with  that  maiiRi, 
it  Is  impMsible  to  vill  that  locfa  a  principle  itbonld  have  llio  nnivvrval 
validitj  ot  a  taw  of  natare.  For  a  will  which  reeolved  this  would  contradict 
iUteil,  inaunooh  as  man;  canes  might  occnr  in  which  one  woald  haie  need 
Ot  the  loTo  and  sjmpatli;  of  others,  and  in  which  bj'  saoh  a  law  ol  nature. 
sprung  trcm  his  own  will,  he  would  diprive  himMll  ot  all  hope  ol  the  aid  ba 
desires."     (pp.  6H~y.) 

Thus  we  see  illustrated  the  guidance  of  conduct  tn  c 
fomiity  with  the  Kantian  maxitn ;  and  what  is  the  pr< 
t)f  gnidance  ?  It  is  that  of  considering  what,  in  the  j 
ticular  caso,  wotild  he  tlie  rcsiilt  if  the  suggestt-d  course  a 
conduct  were  iniidt;  universal ;  and  then  bt-ing  dftoirod  frfl 
willing  such  conduct  by  the  badness  of  the  conceived  restil 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  what  hero  becomes  of  the  doctriw 
of  a  good  will,  whit^h  wo  are  told  exists  "  without  pajriu 
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Buy  regard  to  the  effect  expected  from  it"?  (p.  24).    The 
good  will,  characterized   by  readinesa  to   see  the  act  it 
^^_  jironipts  made  universal,  has,  iu  this  particular  case,  as  in 
^^kprery  other  case,  to  be  decided  by  contemplation  of  an 
^^Bsnd — if  not  a  special  and  immediate  end  then  a  general  and-    ' 
^^Fremote  end.     And  what,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  the  deterrent 
^Vfrom  a  enggeeted  course  of  conduct?     Consciousness  thafc 
^H  tile  result,  if  such  conduct  were  universal,  might  be  suSertng 
^"  to  self:  there  might  be  no  aid  when  it  was  wanted.     So 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  question  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
contemplation  of  happiness  or  misery  as  likely  to  be  caused 
by  the  one  or  the  other  course;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
this  happiness  or  misery  ia  that  of  the  individual  himself. 
Strangely  enough,  this  principle  which  ia  lauded  because 
^^»of  its  apparently  implied  altruism,  turos  out,  in  the  last 
^^BrBBort,  to  have  its  justification  in  egoism  I 
^^V    The  essential  truth  here  to  be  noted,  however,  is  that  the 
^^^Xantian  principle,  so  much  vaunted  as  hight-r  than  that  of    i 
expediency  or  utilitarianism,  is  compelled  to  take  expedi- 
ency or   utilitarian  ism  as  its  basis.      Do  what  it  will,  it 
cannot  escape  the  need  for  conceiving  happiness  or  misery, 
to  Belt  or  others  or  both,  as  respectively  to  be  achieved  or 

k avoided  j  for  in  any  case  what,  except  the  conceived  happi- 
ness or  misery  which  would  follow  if  a  given  mode  of 
Iction  were  made  universal,  can  determine  the  will  for  or 
Mgainst  such  mode  of  action  ?  If,  in  one  who  haa  been 
injured,  there  arises  a  temptation  to  murder  the  injurer; 
and  if,  following  out  the  Kantian  injunction,  the  tempted 
man  thiuks  of  himself  as  willing  that  all  men  who  have 
been  injured  should  murder  those  who  have  injured  them  ; 
and  if,  imagining  the  consequences  ospericnced  by  man- 
kind at  large,  and  possibly  on  some  occasion  by  himself  in 
particular,  he  is  deterred  from  yielding  to  the  U 
lion ;  what  is  it  which  deters  him  ?  Obviously  the  repre 
:ion  of  tlie  many  evils,  pains,  deprivations  of  hap 
I  would  bf  caused.     If,  t-n  imagining  bia  act 
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nniyersalized^  lie  saw  that  it  would  increase  human  happi- 
ness^ the  alleged  deterrent  would  not  act.  Hence  the  con- 
duct to  be  insured  by  adoption  of  the  Kantian  maxim  is 
simply  the  conduct  to  be  insured  by  making  the  happiness 
of  self  or  others  or  both  the  end  to  be  achieved.  By  impli- 
*  cation^  if  not  avowedly^  the  Kantian  principle  is  as  distinctly 
utilitarian  as  the  principle  of  Bentham.  And  it  falls  short 
of  a  scientific  ethics  in  just  the  same  way ;  since  it  fails  to 
furnish  any  method  by  which  to  determine  whether  such 
and  such  acts  would  or  would  not  be  conducive  to  happiness 
^leaves  all  such  questions  to  be  decided  empirically. 
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ml,Originalli/  piihUahed  t"  The  Ninotcenth  Century  for  January 

).     The  wriiing  nf  thig  essay  uku  eansequetU  on  a  controverti/ 

Wsarried  on  i»  The  Times  helween  Kov.  7  and  Nov.  27,  1889,  aitd 

mvKU  made  need/id  by  the  muappreheiinotu  and  mitrepreietitatioiu 

fmibodied  in  that  contrwersy.    Eenee  the  allutioni  tehich  the  ettay 

aiiw.     The  last  few  paragTapli*  of  it  in  iti  original  form  were 

mainly pertonal  in  their  ekaraeter;  and,  twt  wiihiny  to  perpetuate 

penontditiet,  I  have  omitted  them.'] 

Ltrt  in  Fiji,  at  the  time  when  Thomas  Williams  settk-d 
there,  must  Lave  been  something  woree  than  uncomrnrtable,    j 
One   of   the  people  who  passed  near  the  string  of  nijia  J 
bnndred  stones  with  which  Ra  Undreundre  recorded  the 
number  of  human  victims  he  had  devoured,  mnst  have  had 
nn pleasant    waking    thoughts    and    occasionally   horrible 

> dreams.     A  man  who  had  lost  some  fingers  for  breaches  o£ 
deremony,  or  had  seen  his  neighbour  killed  by  a  chief  for 
lehariour  not  sufficiently  respectfulj  and  who  remembered 
How  King  Tanoa  cut  off  his  cousin's  arm,  cooked  it  and  ato 
it  in  his  presence,  and  then  had  him  hacked  to  pieces,  must 
not  nnfreqnently  have  had  "  a  bad  quarter  of   an  hour." 
LNor  could  creeping  sensations  have  failed  to  run  through 
I  women  who  heard  Tui  Thakau  eulogizing  his  dead  son  for 
Icruelty,  and  saying  that  "  ho  could  kill  his  own  wives  if 
[.they  offended  him,  and  eat  tliem  afterwards."     Happtnesifl 
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could  not  hare  been  general  in  a  society  wbere  there  was  a 
liability  to  be  one  among  the  ton  whose  life-blood  Imptizid 
the  d<?ckB  of  a  new  cauoe — a.  Eociety  in  which  the  killing 
even  of  unoffending  perBona  was  no  crime  but  a  glory; 
and  in  which  everyone  knew  that  his  neighbour's  restless 
ambition  waa  to  be  an  aeknowledged  niurdurer.  StiU, 
there  must  have  been  some  moderation  in  murdoring 
in  Fiji.  Or  must  we  hesitate  to  conchide  that  unlimited 
murder  would  have  cansed  extinction  of  the  society  F 

llie  extent  to  which  each  man's  possessions  among  the 
Bilnehis  are  endangered  by  the  predatory  instincts  of  faia 
neighbours,  may  be  judged  from  the  feet  that  "a  small 
mud  tower  is  erected  in  each  field,  where  the  possessor 
and  his  retainers  guard  his  produce."     If  turbulent  states 
of  society  such  as  early  histories  tell  of,  do  not  show  ns  bo 
vividly  how  the  habit  of  appropriating  one  another's  goods 
interferes  with   social  prosperity  and  individual  comfort,, 
yet  they  do  not  leave  ns  in  doubt  respecting  these  reeull 
It   is  an  inference  which  few  will   be   hardy  enough 
dispute,  that  in  proportion  as  the  time  of  each  man,  insti 
of  being   occupied   in   further  production,  is  oecapied 
guarding  that  which  he  has  produced  against  marandoia, 
the  total  production  must  be  diminished  and  the  BUHUm' 
tation  of  each  and  all  less  sat  is  factor  ily  nchiovcd.     Aud  it 
is  a  manifest  corollary  that  if  each  pushes  beyond  a  certain 
limit  the  practice  of  trying  to  satisfy  his  needs  by  robbing 
his  Deighl>our,  the  society  must  dissulro :  solitary  life 
prove  preferable. 

A  deceased  friend  of  mine,  narrating  incidenia  in  his  lift^^ 
told  me  that  as  a  young  man  he  sought  to  establish  himself 
in  Spain  as  a  commission  ngent;  and  that,  failing  by 
expostulation  or  other  means  to  obtain  payment  favsmoue 
who  had  ordered  goods  thmugh  him,  he,  a«  a  Inst  resource, 
went  to  tho  man's  house  and  presented  himself  before  hin 
pinto)  in  hand— a  proceeding  which  bad  tho  desired  effi'Ct 
Ibe  accctmt  was  erttled.     Suppose  now   that  everywber*] 
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[tracts  Lad  thus  to  bo  euforced  by  more  or  less  strenaooa  I 
leasures.  Suppose  that  a  coal-mine  proprietor  in  Dorby- 
■e,  having  sent  a  train-load  to  a  London  coal-merchant,  i 
nly  to  send  a  posse  of  colliers  up  to  town,  to 
ip  the  man's  wagons  and  take  oat  the  horses  until 
payment  had  been  made.  Suppose  the  farm-labourer  or 
the  artisan  was  constantly  in  doubt  whether,  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  the  wages  agreed  upon  would  be  forthcoming; 
or  whether  he  would  get  only  half,  or  whether  he  would 
have  to  wait  six  months.  Suppose  that  daily  in  every  shop  I 
there  occurred  scuffles  between  shopman  and  customer, 
to  get  the  money  without  giving  the  goods,  and  the 
!oiher  to  get  the  goods  without  paying  the  money.  What  in 
such  case  would  happen  to  the  society?  What  would  become 
of  its  producing  and  distributing  businesses  F  la  it  a  rash 
inference  that  industrial  co-operation  (of  the  voluntary 
kind  at  least)  would  cease  ? 

Why  these  absurd  questions?"  asks  the  impatient 
.der.  "Surely  everyone  knows  that  murder,  assault, 
jobbery,  fraud,  breach  of  contract,  &c.,  are  at  variance 
with  social  welfare  and  must  be  punished  when  committed." 
My  replies  are  several.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  quite 
content  to  have  the  questions  called  absurd;  because  this 
impbes  a  consciousness  that  the  answers  are  so  self-evident 
that  it  iS  absurd  to  assume  the  possibility  of  any  other 
answers.  My  second  reply  is  that  I  am  not  desirous  of 
pressing  the  question  whether  we  know  these  things,  but  of 
pressing  the  question  how  we  know  these  things.  Can  we 
know  them,  and  do  we  know  them,  by  contemplating 
le  necessities  of  the  case  ?  or  must  we  have  recourse  to 
j" inductions  based  on  careful  observation  and  experience"  ? 
Before  we  make  and  enforce  laws  against  murder,  ought  wo 
to  inquire  into  the  social  welfare  and  iudividnal  happiness 
JD  places  where  murder  prevails,  and  observe  whether  or 
not  the  welfare  and  hn.ppiiiess  are  greater  in  places  where 
linnrder  is  rare  ?     Shall  robbery  be  allowed  to  go  on  until. 
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by  collecting  and  tabnlatmg  the  effects  in  conntriea  wliero 
thieves  predominate  and  in  co»Dtrii>B  where  thieves  are 
but  few,  we  are  shown  by  induction  that  proapority  is 
greater  when  each  man  is  allowed  to  retain  that  which 
he  has  earned?  And  is  it  needful  to  prove  by  accumu- 
lated evidence  that  breaches  of  contract  impede  prodacliim 
and  exchange,  and  those  benefits  to  each  and  all  which  mutual 
dependence  achieves  f  In  the  third  place,  these  instances  of 
actions  which,  pushed  to  extremes,  cause  social  dissolution, 
and  which,  in  smaller  degrees,  hinder  social  co-uperation 
and  its  benefits,  I  give  for  the  purpose  of  asking  what  ia 
their  common  trait.  In  each  of  such  actions  wo  see  aggres- 
sion— a  carrying  on  of  life  in  a  way  which  directly  interferea 
with  the  carrying  on  of  another's  life.  The  relation 
between  effort  and  consequent  benefit  in  one  man,  is  either 
destroyed  altogether  or  partially  broken  by  the  doings  of 
another  man.  If  it  be  admitted  that  life  can  be  maintained 
only  by  certain  activities  (the  internal  ones  being  universal, 
and  the  eitomal  ones  being  nniverBsl  for  all  but  parasites 
and  the  immature},  it  mast  bo  admitted  that  when  like- 
natnred  beings  are  associated,  the  repaired  activities  mast 
be  mntnalty  limited;  and  that  Uio  highest  life  can  result 
only  when  tbo  associated  beings  are  so  constituted  as 
severally  to  keep  mlhin  the  implied  limits.  The  reKtric- 
Uons  stated  thus  gcncrntly,  may  obviously  be  developed 
into  Fpecial  reetrieticns  referring  to  this  or  that  kind  of 
conduct.  These,  then,  I  hold  arc  a  priori  truths  which  admit 
of  being  known  by  contemplation  of  the  conditions — 
axiomatic  troths  which  bear  to  ethics  a  relation  analogooa 
to  that  which  the  mathematical  axiomt  bear  to  the 
exact  sciences. 

I  do  not  mean  that  these  axiomatic  truths  are  cog-nimbi 
by  all.  For  the  apprehension  of  them,  as  for  the  apprelu 
sion  of  simpler  axioms,  a  certain  mental  growth  . 
certain  mental  discipline  are  needed.  In  the  YWaiue  « 
natural  PkHoti^k]/  by  ProfesaorB  Thomson  ud  Tait  [Isb 
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|^.3i  it  is  remarked  that  "physical  axioms  are  aziomatio  to  I 
tiiose  only  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  action  of  | 
physical  causes  to  enable  them  to  see  at  onoQ  their  necessary  I 
truth."     Doubtless  a  fact  and  a  significant  fact.     A  plough- 
l»y  cannot  form  a  conception  of  the  axiom  that  action  and  I 
reaction  are  eqnal  and  opposite.     In  the  first  place  he  lacks 
a  safficiently  generalized  idea  of   action — has  not  united 
into  one  conception  pushing  and  pulling,  the  blow  of  a  fist, 

IUie  recoil  of  a  gnn,  and  the  attraction  of  a  planet.  Still 
Jess  has  he  any  generalized  idea  of  reaction.  And  even  bad 
Ite  these  two  ideas,  ib  is  probable  that,  defective  in  power 
id  representation  as  he  is,  he  would  fail  to  recognize  the 
.■ecesaary  equality.  Similarly  with  these  a  priori  ethical 
trntbs.  If  a  member  of  that  Fijian  slave-tribe  who  regarded 
themselves  as  food  for  the  chiefs  had  suggested  that  there 
might  arrive  a  time  when  men  would  not  eat  one  another, 
bis  implied  belief  that  men  might  come  to  have  a  little 
respect  for  one  another's  lives,  condemned  as  ntterly  without 
justification  in  experience,  would  be  considered  as  fit  only 
for  a  wild  speculator.  Facta  furnished  by  e very-day 
observation  make  it  clear  to  the  Btluchi,  keeping  watch  in 
bis  mud-lower,  that  possession  of  property  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  force;  and  it  is  most  likely  to  him  scarcely 
»  conceivable  that  there  exist  limits  which,  if  mutually 
recognized,  may  exclude  aggressions,  and  make  it  ucedless 
to  mount  goard  over  fields :  only  an  absard  idealist  (sup- 
posing such  a  thing  known  to  him)  would  suggest  the 
possibility.  And  so  even  of  our  own  ancestors  in  feudal 
times,  it  may  be  concluded  that,  constantly  going  about 
armed  and  often  taking  refugo  in  strongholds,  the  thought 
of  a  peaceful  social  state  would  have  seemed  ridiculous; 
and  the  belief  that  there  might  be  a  recognized  equality 
among  men's  claims  to  pursue  the  objects  of  life,  and  a 
consequent  desistence  from  aggressions,  would  have  been 
scarcely  conceivable.  But  now  that  an  orderly  social  stats  . 
pitas  been  maintained  for  generations — now  that  in  daily* 
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intercourse  men  rarely  nse  n'oience,  commonly  pay  wLat 
they  owe,  and  in  moat  casea  respect  the  claims  of  the  weak 
as  well  as  those  of  the  strong — now  that  they  are  broaght 
up  with  the  idea  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law,  and 
daily  see  judicial  decisions  turning  npoo  the  question 
whether  one  citizen  has  or  has  not  infringed  upon  thee^iunl 
rights  of  another;  thi'ro  exist  in  the  general  mind  materiala 
for  forming  the  conception  of  a  regime  in  which  men's 
activities  are  mntually  limited,  and  in  which  maiuteuanoe'] 
of  liarmony  depends  on  respect  for  the  limits.  There  l 
arisen  an  ability  to  see  that  mutual  limitations  are  reqni 
when  lives  are  earned  on  in  proximity;  and  to  see  that  ' 
there  necessarily  emorge  definitu  seta  of  restraints  apply- 
ing to  definite  classes  of  actions.  And  it  bus  become 
mauifvst  to  some,  though  not  it  seems  to  many,  that  thera  )■ 
results  an  a  priori  syatem  of  absolut«  political  ethiea— 
system  under  which  men  of  like  natures,  severally 
constituted  as  spontaneously  to  refrain  from  trespassing, 
may  work  together  without  friction,  and  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  each  and  all. 

"But  men  are  not  wholly  Idce-natured  and  are  unlikely 
to  become  so.  N^or  are  they  so  constituted  that  each  is 
Bolicitona  for  his  neighbour's  claims  as  for  Lis  own,  and 
there  is  small  probability  that  they  ever  will  be.  Your 
absolute  political  ethics  is  thertifore  an  ideal  beyond  tbo 
reach  of  the  real."  This  ia  true.  Nevertheless,  much  as  it 
seems  to  do  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  use  for 
absolute  political  vthica.  The  contrary  may  clearly  enongb 
b«  shown.     An  analogy  will  explain  the  paradox. ' 

There  exists  a  division  of  physical  science  distinguished  a 
abBtracl  mechanics  or  absolute  mechauics — absolute  in  tlM| 
sense  thai  its  propositions  are  unqualified.  It  is  concemaj 
with  statics  and  dynamics  in  ihoir  pure  forms — deals  witt 
forces  and  motions  con&idcrt^  as  free  from  all  inti>rfercnci 
resulting  from  friction,  rt-sistaucea  of  media,  and  spec 
properties  of  matter.     IT  it  enunciates  a  law  of  motion,  ife 
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Tecognizea   nothing   which   modifiea    maniFcstation   o£   it»l 
If  it  formulates  the  properties  of  the  lever  it  treata  of  thisi 
assuming  it  to  be  perfectly  rigid  and  without  thickness— ■ 
impossible  lever.     Its  theory  of   the   screw   imagiiie«« 
the    screw    to    be    frictionlesa ;     and    in    treating    of    the*] 
wedge,    absolate    incompressibility    is    supposed.      Thus 
its  truths  are  never  presented  in  experience.     Even  those 
movements  of   the    heavenly   bodies  which  arc    deducible 
from  its  propositions  are  always  more  or  less  perturbed ;  and 
on  the  Earth  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them  deviated 
very  considerably  from  the  results  reached  by  experiment.  I 
Kevertheless  this  system  of  ideal  mechanics  is  indispensable 
for  the  guidance  of  real  mechanics.     The  engineer  has  to 
deal  with  its  propositions  as  true  in  full,  before  he  proceeds 
to  qualify  them  by  taking  into  acconnt  the  natures  of  the 
materials  he  nses.     The  conrse  which  a  projectile  would  I 
tiike  if  subject  only  to  the  propulsive  force  and  the  attrnctioa  ' 
of  the  Earth  must  be  recognized,  though  no  snch  course  is 
ever  pursued :  correction  for  atmospheric  resistance  cannot 
elso  be  made.   That  is  to  say,  though,  by  empirical  methods, 
applied  or  relative  mechanics  may  be  developed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  it  cannot  be  highly  developed  without  the 
aid  of  absolute  mechanics.     So  is  it  here.    Belative  political 
ethics,  or  that  which  deals  with  right  and  wrong  in  public 
affairs  as  partially  determined  by  changing  circumstances, 
cannot   progress   without   taking  into   account  right  and 
wrong  considered   apart   from   changing   circumstances — 
cannot  do  without  absolute  political  ethics ;  the  propositions 
of  which,  deduced  from  the  conditions  under  which  life  is 
carried  on  in  an  associated  state,  take  no  account  of  the 
special  circumstances  of  any  particular  associated  state. 

And  now  observe  a  truth  which  seems   entirely   ovep-J 
looked ;  namely,  that  the  set  of  deductions  thus  arrived  Q 
is  verified  by  an  immeasurably  vast  induction,  or  rather  b^l 
a  great  assemblage  of  vast  inductions.     For  what  els©  an 
the  laws  and  judicial  systems  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  (rf  I 
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all  societies  which  have  risen  above  savagery  F     What  M 
the  tneauing  of  the  fact  that  all  peoples  have  diacovera 
the  need  for  pnnishiog  murder,  asaally  by  death  ?     How  iw 
it  that  where  any  considerable    progress  has  been  inad^ 
theft  is  forbidden  by  law,  and  a  penalty  attached  to  itfl 
Wliy  along  with   further  advance  doea  the  enforcing  i 
contracts  become  general?     And  what  is  the  reason  thai 
among  fully   civilized  peoples   frauds,  libels,  and   minol 
aggressions  of  various  kinds  are  repressed  iu  more 
rigorous  ways  ?     No  canse  can  be  assigned  save  a  general 
uniformity  in  men's  experiences,  showing  them  that  ag- 
gressions   directly  injarioua  to    the  individuals  aggressed 
Upon  are  indirectly  injurious  to  society.     Generation  after  1 
genorution  observations  have  forced  this  truth  on  them ; 
and  generation  after  generation  they  Iiavo  been  developing  J 
the  interdicts  into  greater  detail.     That  is  to  aay,  the  above 
fundamental  principle  and  its  corollaries  arrived  at  a  priori-M 
are  verified  in  an  infinity  of  cases  a  posteriori.     EvoryJ^ 
where  the  tendency  has  been  to  carry  further  in  practice 
the  dictates  of  theory — to  conform  systems  of  law  to  tlta^ 
requirements  of  absolute  political  ethics :  if  not  conecionsly, 
Btill  unconsciously.     Nay,  indeed,  is  not  this  truth  mauifost 
in  the  very  name  used  for  the  cud  aimed  at — equity  c 
eqnalncsa  t  Eqnnlness  of  what  ?     No  answer  can  be  given  ■ 
without  a  recognition — vague  it  may  be,  but  still  a  recogni- 
tion— of  the  doctrine  above  set  forth. 

Thns,  instead  of  being  described  as  putting  faith  tna 
"long  cbatQB  of  deduction  from  nbstmcl  otbicul  assump< 
tions"  I  ought  to  be  described  as  putting  faith  iu  simplsil 
deductions  from  abstract  ethical  necessities  ;  which  deduc- 
tions are  verified  by  infinitely  numerous  observations  and 
experiences  of  semi-civiliEed  and  civilized  mankind  in  all 
ngea  and  places.  Or  rather  1  ought  to  be  described  as  one 
who,  contemplating  the  restrainta  everywhere  pat  on  the 
vsriouB  kinds  of  transgressions,  and  seeing  in  them  all 

principle  everywhere  dictated  by  the  neci-sailiaB  J 
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of  the  associated  state,  proceeds  to  develop  the  consequencea 
of  this  coramoD  principle  by  deduction,  and  to  justify  both 
the  deductions  and  the  conclusioua  which  legislatora  have 
empirically  reached  by  showing  that  the  two  corre 
spond.  This  method  of  dednction  verified  by  indnctioiiil 
is  the  method  of  developed  science  at  largo.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  shall  be  led  to  abandon  it  and  change  my 
"  way  of  thiniing"  by  any  amount  of  disapproval,  however 
strongly  expressed. 

Are  we  then  to  understand  that  by  this  imposing  title, 
"  Absulnto  Political  Ethics,"  nothing  more  is  meant  than 
a  theory  of  the  needlol  reatraint-s  which  law  imposes  on  the 
actions  of  citizens — an  ethical  warrant  for  systems  of  law? 
Well,  supposing  even  that  I  had  to  answer  "  Yes  "  to  this 
qnestion  (which  I  do  not),  there  would  still  be  an  ample 
justification  for  the  title.  Having  for  its  subject-matter  all 
that  is  comprehended  under  the  word  "Justice,"  alike  as 
formulated  in  law  and  administered  by  legal  instrumen- 
talities, the  title  has  a  sufficiently  large  area  to  cover. 
This  would  scarcely  need  saying  were  it  not  for  a  curious 
defect  of  thought  which  we  are  everywhere  led  into  by  habit.   J 

Just  as,  when  talking  of  knowledge,  we  ignore  entirely  I 
that  familiar  knowledge  of  surrounding  things,  animate  H 
and  inanimate,  acquired  in  childhood,  in  the  absence  of 
which  death  would  quickly  result,  and  think  only  of  that 
far  less  essential  knowledge  gained  at  school  and  college  or 
from  books  and  conversation— just  as,  when  thinking  of 
mathematics,  we  include  under  the  nam.e  only  its  higher 
groups  of  truths  and  drop  ont  that  simpler  group  con- 
stituting arithmetic,  though  for  the  carrj'ing  on  of  life 
this  ia  more  important  than  all  the  rest  put  together; 
so,  when  politics  and  political  ethics  are- discussed,  there 
ia  no  thought  of  those  parts  of  them  which  include  what- 
ever is  fundamental  and  long  settled.  The  word  political 
raises  ideas  of  party -contests,  ministerial  changes,  pro- 
spective elections,  or  else  of  the  Home-Rule  question,  thorw 
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Land-Purchase  scheme.  Local  Option,  or  the  Eight-Hnnnl 
noTement.     Rarely  Joes  the  word  snggest  law -reform,  or  J 
a  better  judicial  organization,  or  a  purified  police.     And4 
if  ethics  cornea  into  consideration,  it  is  in  conaexion  with  tho  J 
morals  of  parliamentary  strife  or  of  candidates'  prwfi-ssioiiS,  1 
or  of  electoral  corruptions.     Yet  it  needs  bnt  to  look  at 
the  definition  of  polities  ("  that  part  of  ethics  which  conaitttB 
in  the  regulation  and  government  of  a  nation  or  state,  for 
the  preservation  of  its  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity"),  h> 
see  that  the  current  conception  fails  by  omitting  the  chief 
part.     It  needs  but  to   consider  how   relatively  immeoae 
a  factor  in  the  life  of  each  man  is  constituted  by  safety  of  J 
poreon,  security  of  housu  and  property,  and  enforcement  ofM 
claims,  to  see  that  not  only  the  largest  part  but  the  pari^ 
which  is  vital  is  left  out.     Hence  the  absurdity  does  not  1 
exist  in  the  conception  of  an  absolute  political  ethics,  bnt  it   | 
exists  in  the  ignoring  of  its  subjfct-matter.     Unless  it  be    I 
considered   absurd   to   regard    as  absolute   the   int4.<rdicta  ^ 
■gainst  murder,  burglary,  fraud  and  all  other  aggreeaions,   I 
it  cannot  be  considered  absurd  to  regtird  as  absolute  the   j 
ethical  system  which  embodies  these  interdicts. 

It  remains  to  add  that  beyond  the  deductions  which,  as  wa    I 
have  seen,  are  verified  by  vast  assemblages  of  inductions,    ' 
there  may  be  drawn  other  dodnctiona  not  thus  verifted—    I 
deductions  drown  from  the  same  data,  but  which  have  no 
relevant   experiences   to   say  yes  or  no   to   them.     Such    I 
deductions  may  be  valid  or  invalid;  and  I  believe  that  in 4 
toy  first  work,  writt«n  forty  years  ago  and  long  since  willi->fl 
drawn  from  circulation,  there  are  some  invalid  deduction*.  1 
But  to  reject  n  principle  and  a  method  because  of  some 
invalid  deductions,  is  about  aa  proper  as  it  would  be  to 
pooh-pooh  arithmetic  because  of  blunders  in  certain  arith> 
i.Dutical  calculations.  i 

I      I  turn  now  to  a  question  above  put — whi-thcr,  by  ab»«lnt*H 
kpolitioal  ethioa,  nothing  more   is   meant   than  aa  ethioalB 
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,rrant  for  systems  of  law — a  question  to  which,  by  implica^ 
I  answered  No.     And  now  I  have  to  answer  that  il 
tends  over  a  further  field  equally  wide  if  less  importantt  J 
For  beyond  the  relations  among  citizens  taken  individaallyjT 
there  are  the  relations  between  the  incorporated  body  o 
itizens  and  each  citizen.     And  on  these  relations  between  I 
le   State   and   the  man,   absolate  political   ethics   giveafl 
.dgments  as  well  as  on  the  relations  between  man  and  i 
[tfi  judgments  on  the  relations  between  man  and  man  are  I 
corollaries  from  its   primary  truth,  that  the  activities   o£l 
each   in   pursuing   the    objects    of    bfe    may  be    rightly^ 
Testricted  only  by  the  like  activities  of  others:  such  others 
ling  like-natured  {for  the  principle  does  not  contemplate 
lave-societies  or  societies    in  which    one    race   dominates 
over  another);  and  its  judgments  on  the  relations  between  J 
the  man  and  the  State  are  corollaries  from  the  allied  truth,!" 
that  the  activities  of  each  citizen  may  be  rightly  limited  byfl 
the  incorporated  body  of  citizens  only  as  far  as  is  needful 
for  securing  to  bim  the  remainder.     This  further  b mi tation 
is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  mibtant  state;   and 
lOSt  continue   bo  long  as,   besides   the   criminalities    i 
tdividual  aggression,  there  continue  the  criminalities   i 
iternatioual  aggression.     It  is  clear  that  the  preservatioo, 
of  the  society  is  an  end  which  must  take  precedence  of  that 
preservation  of    its   individuals   taken    singly ;   since   t 
preservation  of  each  individual  and  the  maintenance  of  1 
ability  to  pursue  the  objects  of  life,  depend  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  society.     Such  restrictions  upon  bis  actions  as 
are  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  war,  and  of  preparedness 
forwar  whcnit  is  probable,are  therefore  ethically  defensible. 
And  here  we  enter  upon  the  many  and  involved  ques- 
tions with  which  relative  pobtical  ethics  has  to  deal.     When 
iginally  indicating  the  contrast,  I   spoke   of  "absolute 
ilitical  ethics,  or  that  which  ought  to  be,  as  distinguished 
m  relative  politicnl  ethics,  or  that  which  is  at  present 
,e  nearest  practicable  approach  to  it ;  "  and  had  any  atten-  J 
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tion  been  paid  to  this  diBtinetion,  no  controversy  need  have 
aruen.  Here  I  have  to  add  tbat  the  qnahfications  which 
relative  political  ethics  sets  forth  vary  with  the  type  of  the 
society,  which  is  primarily  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  defence  against  other  societies  is  needful.  Wliero 
interaatioua)  enmity  is  great  and  the  social  organization 
has  to  be  adapted  to  warlike  activities,  the  i 
individuals  by  the  State  is  such  as  almost  to  destroy  thvil 
freedom  of  action  and  make  them  slaves  of  the  State 
whore  this  results  from  the  necessities  of  defensive  war  (not 
offensive  war,  however),  relative  political  ethics  fnmishea  a 
warrant.  Conversely,  as  militancy  decreases,  there  is  a 
diminished  need  lx)tli  for  that  subordination  of  individuals 
which  is  necessitated  by  consolidating  them  into  a  fighting 
machine,  and  for  that  further  subordination  entailed  by 
supplying  this  fighting  machine  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
and  as  fast  as  this  change  goes  on,  the  warrant  for  State^ 
coercion  which  relative  political  ethics  furnishes  becoi 
less  and  less. 

Obviously  it  is  ont  of  the  question  here  to  enter  upon 
complex  questions  raised.     It  moGt  sufBco  to  indicate  them 
as  above.     Should  I  bo  able  to  complete  Part  IV.  of  The 
Principles  of  Elhicn,  treating  of  "  Justice,"  of  which  tho 
first  chapters  only  are  at  present  written,  I  hope  to  d< 
Adequately  with  these  rt'lutions  b<.<twvcn  the  ethics  of  t1 
progressive  condition   and   the   ethics  of   that    condition 
which  is  the  goal  of  progreBS — a  goal  ever  to  b«  recognized, 
though  it  cannot  be  octaally  nached. 
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{^First  published  in  The  "Westminster  Review /or  July  1853.] 

FfiOM  time  to  time  there  retnms  on  the  cautions  thinker^ 
the  conclusion  that^  considered  simply  as  a  question  of  pro- 
babilities, it  is  unlikely  that  his  views  upon  any  debatable 
topic  are  correct.  ''Here/'  he  reflects,  ''are  thousands 
around  me  holding  on  this  or  that  point  opinions  differing 
from  mine — wholly  in  many  cases ;  partially  in  most  others. 
Each  is  as  confident  as  I  am  of  the  truth  of  his  convictions. 
Many  of  them  are  possessed  of  great  intelligence;  and, 
rank  myself  high  as  I  may,  I  must  admit  that  some  are  my 
equals — perhaps  my  superiors.  Yet,  while  every  one  of  us 
is  sure  he  is  right,  unquestionably  most  of  us  are  wrong. 
Why  should  not  I  be  among  the  mistaken  ?  True,  I 
cannot  realize  the  likelihood  that  I  am  so.  But  this  proves 
nothing ;  for  though  the  majority  of  us  are  necessarily  in 
error,  we  all  labour  under  the  inability  to  think  we  are  in 
error.     Is  it  not  then  foolish  thus  to  trust  myself  ?     When 

*  Some  of  the  illustrations  used  in  this  essay  refer  to  laws  and 
arrangements  changed  since  it  was  written ;  while  many  recent  occurrences 
might  now  be  cited  in  farther  aid  of  its  argument.  As,  however,  the 
reasoning  is  not  afiPected  by  these  changes;  and  as  to  keep  it  corrected  tc 
the  facts  of  the  day  would  involve  perpetual  alterations ;  it  seems  best  to 
leave  it  substantially  in  its  original  state :  or  rather  in  the  state  in  which  it 
was  republished  in  Mr.  Chapman's  Library  for  the  Peoplt, 
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I  look  back  into  the  past,  I  find  nations,  sects,  theologians, 
philosophers,  cherishing  beliefs  ia  scienoe,  morals,  politics, 
and  religion,  which  we  decisively  rejecL  Yet  they  hold 
them  with  a  faith  quite  as  strong  as  ours  :  nay — stronger,  if 
their  intolerance  of  dissent  ia  any  criterion.  Of  what  little 
worth,  therefore,  seems  this  strength  of  my  conviction  that 
I  am  right !  A  like  warrant  has  been  felt  by  men  all  the 
world  through;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  has  proved  a 
delusive  warrant,  la  it  not  then  absurd  in  me  to  put  so 
mnch  faith  in  my  judgments  7  " 

Barren  of  practical  results  ns  this  reSectton  at  first  sight 
appears,  it  may,  and  indeed  should,  influence  some  of  our 
most  important  proceeding)*.  Though  in  daily  life  we  are 
constantly  obliged  to  act  out  our  inferences,  trustless  ns 
they  may  be — though  in  the  house,  in  the  office,  in  the 
street,  there  hourly  arise  occasions  on  which  we  may  not 
hesitate ;  seeing  that  if  to  act  is  dangerous,  never  to  act  at 
all  is  fatal  —  and  though,  consequently,  on  our  private 
conduct,  this  abstract  doubt  as  to  the  worth  of  oar  judg- 
ments, must  remain  inoperative;  yet,  in  our  public  conduct^ 
w©  may  properly  allow  it  to  weigh.  Here  decision  i 
longer  imperative;  while  the  difficulty  of  deciding  ai-igtd 
is  incalculably  greater.  Clearly  as  we  may  think  " 
how  a  given  measure  will  work,  we  may  infer,  drawing 
the  above  induction  from  human  cxpeneuce,  tliat  thu 
chancea  are  many  agaiust  the  truth  of  onr  anticipations. 
^Vhether  in  most  caaes  it  ia  not  wiser  to  do  nothing, 
becomes  now  a  rational  question.  Continuing  his  self- 
criticism,  the  cautious  thinker  may  reawm : — "  If  in  these 
personal  affairs,  where  all  the  conditiona  of  the  cose  wei«,j 
known  to  me,  I  liave  so  often  miscalculated,  how  macJt| 
oftcner  shall  I  miscnlculute  iu  political  affairs,  where  the  ' 
conditions  are  too  nnmerons,  too  wide^spread,  too  complex, 
too  obscure  to  bo  understood.  Here,  doubtless,  ia  a  social 
evil  and  there  a  desideratum ;  and  were  1  suru  of  doing  n 
mischief  I  would  forthwith  try  to  care  the  one  «td  achiere 
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tte  other.  But  when  I  remember  how  tn&aj  of  my  prirBtol 
schemes  have  miscarried — how  Epeculatdons  have  ta.\\eS, 
agents  proved  dishoneafc,  marriage  been  a  disappointment- 
how  1  did  bnt  pauperize  the  relative  I  sought  to  help — how 
my  carefully-governed  son  has  turned  out  worse  than  most 
children — how  the  thing  I  desperately  strove  against  as  a, 
misfortune  did  me  immense  good — how  while  the  objects  I 
ardently  pursued  brought  me  b'ttle  happiueaa  when  gained, 
most  of  my  pleasures  have  come  from  unexpected  sources  ; 
when  I  recall  these  and  hosts  of  like  facts,  I  am  struck 
with  the  incompetence  of  my  intellect  to  prescribe  for 
society.  And  as  the  evil  is  one  under  which  society  has 
not  only  lived  bat  grown,  while  the  desideratum  is  one  it 
may  spontaneously  obtain,  as  it  has  most  others,  ii 
L  unforeseen  way,  I  question  the  propriety  of  meddliuf 

There  is  a  great  want  of  this  practical  hamility 
political  conduct.  Though  we  have  less  self-con 
than  our  ancestors,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  organize  in  lai 
llioir  judgments  on  all  subjects  whatever,  we  have  yet  far 
too  much.  Though  we  have  ceased  to  assume  the  infalli- 
bility of  our  theological  beliefs  and  so  ceased  to  enact  tbem, 
we  have  not  ceased  to  enact  hosts  of  other  beliefs  of  an 
equally  doubtful  kind.  Though  we  no  longer  presume  to 
coerce  men  for  their  spiritual  good,  we  still  think  ourselves 
called  upon  to  coerce  them  for  their  maierinl  good :  not 
seeing  that  the  one  is  as  useless  and  as  unwarrantable  aa 
the  other.  Innumerable  failures  seem,  so  far,  powerless  to 
tench  this.  Take  up  a  daily  paper  and  you  will  probably 
find  a  leader  exposing  the  corruption,  negligence,  or  mis' 
management  of  some  State-department,  Cast  your  eya 
down  the  next  column,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  you  will 
tTC&d  proposals  for  an  extension  of  >!itate-su  per  vision. 
TeBl«rday  came  a  charge  of  gross  carelL-ssuess  against  tha 
Colonial  office.  To-day  Admiralty  bnnglings  are  bu^ 
leeqncd.     To-morrow  brings  the  question — "  Should 
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not  be  more  coal-mine  inspectors  ?  "  Now  there  is  a  com- 
plaint that  the  Board  of  Health  ia  useless;  and  aow  on 
outcry  for  more  railway  regwlatlon.  \Vhile  your  ears  are 
still  ringing  with  denunciations  of  Chancery  abases,  or 
yonr  cheeks  still  glowing  with  indignation  at  aomo  well- 
exposed  iniquity  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  you  suddenly 
come  upon  suggestions  for  organizing  "  a  priesthood  of 
science."  Here  ia  a  vehement  condemnation  of  the  police 
for  stupidly  allowing  sight-Beers  to  crush  each  other  to 
death.  You  look  for  the  corollary  that  official  rcguliition  is 
not  to  be  trusted  ;  when,  instead,  a  jirojioii  of  a  shipnTock, 
you  read  an  argent  demand  for  government- inspectors  to 
see  that  ships  always  have  their  boats  ready  for  launching. 
Thus,  while  ovory  day  chronicles  a  failure,  there  every  day 
nuppears  the  belief  that  it  needs  but  an  Act  of  Parliament 
and  a  atuffof  officers,  to  effect  any  end  desired.  Nowhoro 
ia  the  perennial  faith  of  mankind  better  seen.  Evor  since 
society  esisttd  Disappointment  has  been  preaching — "  Put 
not  your  trust  in  legislation ;  "  and  yet  the  trust  in  legiala- 
tioD  seems  scarcely  diminished. 

Did  the  State  fulfil  efficiently  its  nnq  nest  ion  able  dntiea, 
there  would  be  some  excuse  for  this  oagemesa  to  assign  it 
further  duties.  Were  there  no  comphiiuta  of  its  faulty 
administi-ation  of  justice;  of  its  endless  delays  and  untold 
cxpcnsus;  of  its  bringing  ruin  in  place  of  restitution ;  of  its 
playing  the  tyrant  where  it  should  have  been  the  protector 
— did  we  never  hear  of  its  complicated  stupidities;  its 
20,000  statntes,  which  it  asfiumes  all  Engliskmon  to  know, 
nnd  which  not  one  EnglishniaD  tlocs  knowj  iUt  mnttiplivd 
forms,  which,  in  the  effort  to  meet  ovcry  contingency,  opt-n 
far  more  loopholes  thau  they  provide  aguinst— had  it  nut 
shown  its  folly  in  the  system  of  making  every  petty  alt«nk-  -. 
tion  by  a  new  act,  variously  affecting  innumerable  pre 
ing  acts;  or  in  ita  score  of  successive  sets  of  Chanoc 
rules,  which  so  mixUfy,  and  limit,  and  extend,  and  abolisli,  ^ 
and  alter  each  other,  that  not  eren  Chancery  lawyers  know 
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wlat  tte  mlea  are — were  we  never  astounded  by  sncli  a  fact 
as  that,  tmder  tbe  system  of  land  re^stration  in  Ireland, 
6000i.  have  been  spent  iti  a  "  negative  aearch  "  to  eetablish 
the  title  of  an  estate — did  we  find  io  its  doings  no  eucIi  1 
terrible  incongruity   as   the    imprisonment    of   a    hungry  I 
vagrant  for  stealing  a  turnip,  while  for  the  gigantic  em- 
bezzlements of  a  railway  director  it  inflicts  no  punishment ; 
— had  we,  in   short,   proved   its   efficiency  as  judge  and 
defender,  instead  of  having  found  it  treacherous,  cruel,  and 
BDxiously  to  be  shunned,  there  would  be  some  encourage  n 
ment  to  hope  other  benefits  at  its  hands. 

Or  if,  while  failing  in  its  judicial  functions,  the  State  had 
proved  itself  a  capable  agent  in  some  other  department — 
the  military  for  example— there  would   have   been   some 
ahow  of  reason  for  extending  its  sphere  of  action.     Suppose 
that  it  had  rationally  equipped  its  troops,  instead  of  giving'  | 
them  cumbrous  and  ineffective  muskets,  barbarous  grenadier 
caps,  absurdly  heavy  knapsacks  and  cartouche- boxes,  and 
clothing   coloured   so    as  admirably  to   help  the    enemy's 
marksmen — suppose  that  it  organized  well  and  economically, 
instead  of  salarying  an  immense  superfluity  of  oflli c era, -creat- 
ing aiuecurecolonelciesofiOOOi.  a  year,  neglecting  the  meri- 
torious and  promoting  ineapables — suppose  that  its  soldiers 
were  always  well  housed  instead  of  being  thrust  into  bar- 
racks that  invalid  hundreds,  as  at  Aden,  or  that  fall  on  their 
occnpauts,  as  at  Loodi!in:ih,  where  ninety-five  were    thus 
tilled — suppose   that,  in  actual   war,   it   had   shown    due  i 
administrative   ability,  instead  of  occasionally  leaving  its  I 
regiments  to  march  barefoot,  to  dress  in  patches,  to  capture  1 
their  own  engineering  tools,  and  to  fight  on  empty  stomachs,  i 
as    during   the    Peninsular    campaign; — suppose   all    this, 
and  the  wish  for  more  State-control  might  still  have  had 
<some  warrant. 

Even  though  it  bad  bungled  lo  ererjrthing  else,  yet  had 
in  one  case  done  well — ^had  its  naval  management  alone 
ibeen  fflicicnt — the  sanguine  would  have  had  a  colourable  | 
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exoaee  for  expecting  snccess  in  a  new  field.  Grant  tl 
the  reports  abont  bad  ships,  abipa  that  will  not  sail, 
that  have  to  be  lengthened,  ships  with  unfit  engiaes,  ships 
that  will  not  carry  their  guns,  ships  without  stowage,  and 
ships  that  have  to  bo  broken  up,  are  all  untrue — assume 
those  to  be  mere  slanderers  who  say  that  the  Megirra  took 
double  the  time  taken  by  a  commercial  steamer  to  reach  tho 
Cape;  that  during  the  same  voyage  the  ITydra  was  three  timea 
on  fire,  and  needed  the  pumps  kept  going  day  and  night ; 
that  the  Charlotte  troop-ship  set  out  with  7^  days'  provisions 
on  board,  and  was  three  months  in  reaching  her  destination, 
that  tho  IlarjJif,  at  an  imminent  riisk  of  life,  got  home 
110  days  from  Rio — disregard  as  calumnies  the  statemi 
about  septuagenarian  admirals,  dilettante  ship  buildii 
and  "  cooked  "  dockyard  accounts — sut  down  tho  affair  of 
the  Gitldner  preserved  meats  as  a  myth,  and  consider  Pro- 
fessor Barlow  mistaken  when  ho  reported  of  the  Admiralty 
compasses  in  store,  that  "  at  least  one-hutf  were  mere 
lumber ;" — let  all  these,  we  say,  bo  held  groundless  charges, 
and  there  would  remain  for  the  advocates  of  much  govern- 
ment 'eome  ba^is  for  their  political  air-castlea,  spite  tiL 
military  and  judicial  mi&mnnageinent.  | 

As  it  is,  howi-rer,  they  sit-tu  to  have  road  backwards  th* 
parable  of  the  talents.     Not  to  the  agent  of  proved  officieni~y 
do  they  consign  further  duties,  but  to  the  negligent  and 
blundering  agent.     Private  6ntvr|)rt8e  has  done  much,  and 
done   it   well.      Private  enterpri«o   has   cWred,   drained, 
and   fertilized   the   country,    and    built    the    towns — has 
excavated  mines,  laid  out  roads,  dug  canals,  and  embanki^ 
railways — has  invented,  and  brought  to  perfection,  plongbbj 
looms,  Bte&m -engines,  print  ing-prcsnioB,  and  maohioes  ii 
Dumerablo — lias  built  our  ships,  onr  vast  manufactoru 
our  dovks — has  established  baukii,  im-nranco  sucieties,  ai 
the   newxpaper  press — baa  covered   the  sea  with  lines 
aUtam- vessels,    and    the    land    with    electric    telegraphi. 
Private  enterprise  has  brought  agrtcoltnre,  maaufaotures. 
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and  commerce  to  their  present  lieight,  and  is  now  develop- 
ing tliem  with  increasing  rapidity.  Therefore,  do  not  trust 
private  enterprise.  On  the  other  haJid,  the  State  so  fuifila 
its  judicial  function  as  to  ruin  many,  delude  others,  and 
frighten  away  those  who  most  need  succour;  its  national 
defences  are  so  extravagantly  and  yet  inefficiently  admiu- 

I  istered,  as  to  call  forth  almost  daily  complaint,  expostulation, 
or  ridicule ;  and  as  the  nation's  steward,  it  obtainn  from 

■  Bome  of  our  vast  public  estates  a  minus  revenue.     There- 
fore, trust  the  State.     Slight  the  good  and  faithful  servant, 
and  promote  the  unprofitable  one  from  one  talent  to  ten. 
Seriously,  the  case,  while  it  may  not,  in  some  respei 
warrant  this  parallel,  is,  in  one  respect,  even  stronger, 
the  new  work  is  not  of  the  same  order  as  the  old,  but  oJ 
wore  difficult  order.     Ill  as  government  discharges  its  trni 

I   duties,  any  other  ditties  committed  to  it  are  likely  to  be  si 

'  worse  discharged.  To  guard  its  subjects  against  aggression, 
either  individual  or  national,  is  a  straightforward  and 
tolerably  simple  matter;  to  regnhite,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  personal  actions  of  those  subjects  is  an  infinitely  com- 
plicated mutter.  It  is  one  ihiug  to  secure  to  each  min  the 
unhindered  power  to  pursuo  his  own  good;  it  is  a  widely 
different  thing  to  pnrsue  the  good  for  him.  To  do  the  first 
efficiently,  the  State  has  merely  to  look  on  while  its  citizens 
act;  to  forbid  unfairness;  to  ailjndicate  when  called  on; 
and  to  enforce  restitution  for  injuries.  To  do  the  last 
efficiently,  it   must  become   an   ubiqnitona   worker — must 

I  know  each  man's  needs  better  than  he  knows  them  himself 
—must,  in  short,  possess  superhuman  power  and  intelli- 
gence. Even,  therefore,  had  the  State  done  well  in  its 
proper  sphere,  no  suiBcient  warrant  would  have  existed  for 
extending  that  sphere ;  bnt  seeing  how  ill  it  has  discharged 
those  simple  offices  which  we  cannot  help  cousigniug  to  it, 
smalt  indeed  is  the  probability  that  it  will  discharge  well 
offices  of  a  more  complicated  nature. 

Change  the  point  of  view  however  we  may,  ai 
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elusion  still  presents  itself.  If  we  define  tli©  primary  Stni 
duty  to  be  that  of  protecting  ench  iniliviilaHl  iigaitiat  uthi 
then,  all  otber  State-action  cumts  under  tlie  dvGiiition  oF 
protecting  each  individual  against  liiioaelf — against  his  own 
stupidity,  his  own  idleness,  hi*  own  i uiproTidenco,  rashness, 
or  otber  <iefect — liia  own  incapacity  for  doing  something  or 
other  which  should  be  done,  Thero  is  no  queationing  this 
classification.  For  manifestly  all  the  obstacles  that  lio 
'between  a  man's  desires  and  the  satisfaction  of  them, 
either  obstacles  arising  from  other  men's  connter  desires, 
obstacles  arising  from  inability  in  himself.  Such  of  thi 
counter  desires  as  are  just,  bare  as  much  claim  to  satiHl 
tion  OS  his;  and  may  not,  therefore,  be  thwarted.  Such 
them  as  sre  unjust,  it  is  the  State's  duty  tu  hold  in  checks 
The  only  olher  possible  sphere  for  it,  therefore,  is  that  of 
saving  the  individual  froiu  tbo  consequences  of  his  nature, 
or,  aa  we  say — protecting  him  against  himself.  Mukiug  no 
comment,  at  present,  on  the  pilicy  of  this,  and  confining 
ourselves  solely  to  the  practicability  of  it,  let  us  inquire  bow 
tlie  proposal  looks  when  reduced  to  its  simplest  form.  Here 
are  men  possessed  of  instincts,  and  sentiments,  and  pTCcp* 
tions,  all  conspiring  to  self-preservation.  The  due  act  ion  of 
each  brings  its  quantum  of  pleasure ;  the  inaction,  its  more 
or  IfSB  of  pain.  Those  provided  with  th<'se  faculties  in  duo 
proportions,  prosper  and  multiply;  those  ill*provitIed,  tend 
to  diD  out.  And  the  gcncml  success  of  this  human  organi- 
sation is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  undor  it  the  world  has  been 
peopled,  and  by  it  the  couiplicnted  appliances  and  arrang»^' 
ments  of  civilised  life  have  been  developed.  It  is  complainedj 
]iowever,  that  there  are  certain  directions  in  which  this 
Bpparaiua  of  motives  works  but  imperfectly.  Wliilu  it  is 
ailmitted  that  men  arc  duly  prompt^rd  by  it  to  Ixxlily  sus- 
tt-niuice,  to  the  obtaiumeut  of  clothing  and  sholk 
marriage  and  the  care  of  offspring,  and  to  the  establiahmi 
of  the  more  important  industrial  and  commercial 
H  argued  that  there  are  many  dosidentta,  a» 
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tDore  kiiowledi^e,  good  water,  safe  traTelling,  and  eo  forth, 
wliicli  it  does  not  duly  achieve.     And  these  ahort-cominga 
being  aBsamed  permanent,  it  is  urged  that  aome  supplemen- 
tary means  must  be  employed.     It  is  therefore  proposed 
tliat  oat  of  the  mass  of  men  a  cerlain  number,  constituting 
the  legislature,  shall   be  instructed   to  attain  these  various 
objects.     The  legislators  thus  iostnicted  {all  characterized, 
on  the  average,  by  the  same  defects  in  this  apparatus  of 
motiTfS   as    men    in  general),  being  unable  personally    to 
fulfil  their  tasts,  must  fulfil  them  by  deputy — mast  appoint 
com  missions,  boards,  councits,  and  staffs  of  officers;  ami 
must   construct    their    agencies    of    this    snme    defective 
humanity  that  acts  so  ill.     Why  now  should   this  system 
of    complex    deputation    succeed    where    the    system    of 
simple   deputatiou   does   not?      The   industrial,    commer- 
cial,   and    philanthropic    agencies,    which    citizens    form 
spontaneously,     are     directly     deputed      agencies;     these 
governmental    agencies  mado  by  electing   legisliitors  who  _ 
appoint   oSicers,  are  indirectly  deputed   ones.     And  it  ia  1 
hoped  that,  by  this  process  of  double  deputation,  things  I 
may  be  achieved  which  the  process  of  single  deputation  I 
will  not  achieve.     What  is  the  rationale  of  this  hope  ?     la  1 
it  that  legislators,    and  their  employes,  are  made  to  fed  1 
more  intensely  than  the  rest  these  evils  thi'y  are  to  remedy, .  I 
these  wanta  they  are  to  .satisfy  f     Hardly ;  for  by  position  I 
they  are  mostly  relieved  from  such  evils  and  wants.     Is  it,.  I 
then,  that  tbey  are  to  have  the  primary  motive  replaced  \fj:  1 
a  secondary  motive — the  fear  of  public   displeasure,  an^  1 
nltimate   removal   from   office?     Why   scarcely;  .for   tha    i 
minor  benefits  which  citizens  will  not  organize  to  secure 
diri'dly,    they  will   not  org-inize    to    secure  indirectly,  by 
tnming  out  iucBicient  servants  :  especially  if  they  cannot 
Tvadily  get  efficient  oues.     Is  it,  then,  that  these  Statfl^-J 
.agents  are  to  do  from  a  sense  of  duty,  what  they  would  ii(A\ 
do  from  any   other   motive?     Evidently  this  is  the  only 
poHHibility    remainiDg.     The    proposition    on    which    tho 
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advocates  of  mnch  government  have  to  fall  bach,  is,  tliat 
things  which  the  people  will  not  unite  to  effpct  for  ptTBonal 
benefit,  a  law-appointed  portion  of  them  will  unite  to  effect 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rest.  Pablic  men  and  functionaries 
love  their  neigh bonra  better  than  themselves  !  The 
philanthropy  of  statesmen  is  stronger  than  the  selBahness 
of  citizens  I 

No  wonder,  then,  that  every  day  adds  to  the  list  of 
lejfialative  miscarriages.  If  colliery  explosions  increase, 
notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  coal-mine  inspectors, 
why  it  is  but  a  natural  sequt^nce  to  these  fiilse  methods.  If 
Sunderland  shipowners  complain  that,  as  far  as  tried,  "the 
Mercantile  Marine  Act  has  proved  a  total  failure;"  and  if, 
meanwhile,  the  other  class  affected  by  it — the  sailors — show 
their  disapprobation  by  extensive  strikes ;  why  it  does  but 
exemplify  the  folly  of  trusting  s  theorising  benevolence 
rather  than  an  experienced  self-interest.  On  all  sides  we 
may  expect  such  facts;  and  on  all  sides  we  find  them. 
Government,  turning  engineer,  appoints  its  lieutenant,  the 
Sewers'  Commission,  to  drain  London.  Presently  Lambeth 
sends  deputations  to  say  that  it  pays  heavy  rates,  and  get* 
no  benefit.  Tired  of  waiting,  Bethnal-green  calls  meetingffl 
to  consider  "the  most  effectual  means  of  extendiug  tha 
drainage  of  the  district."  Prom  Wnndsworth  come  com- 
plainants, who  threaten  to  pay  no  more  until  something  is 
done.  Camberwell  proposes  to  raise  a  subscription  and  do 
the  work  itself.  Meanwhile,  no  progress  is  made  towardN 
the  purification  of  the  Thames;  the  weekly  returns  show  an 
increasiag  rato  of  mortality;  in  Parliament,  the  friends  of 
Uio  Commission  have  nothing  save  good  intentions  to  urgtt 
in  mitigation  of  censure ;  and,  at  length,  despairing 
tninistors  gladly  seize  an  excuse  for  quietly  sheUing  the 
Conttnission  and  its  plans  altogether,*     As  architectural 

80  oonplete  U  tli«  tulun  at  thia  ancl  other  unltar;  bodica.  thmt.  al  Uia 
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Burveyor,  tBe  State  has  scarcely  sncceeded  better  ttan  i 
engineer;  witness  the  Metropolitan  Buildings' Act. 
houses  still  tumble  dowQ  from  time  to  time.  A  few  months 
since  two  fell  at  Bajswater,  and  one  more  recently  near  the 
Pentonville  Prison:  all  notwithstanding  prescribed  thick- 
nesses,  and  hoop-iron  bond,  and  inspectors.  It  never  sti-ack 
those  who  provided  these  delusive  sureties,  that  it  was 
possible  to  build  walls  without  bonding  the  two  surfaces 
together,  bo  that  the  inner  layer  might  be  removed  after  the 
surveyor's  approval.  Nor  did  they  foresee  that,  in  dictating 
a  larger  quantity  of  bricks  than  experience  proved  absolutely 
needful,  they  were  simply  insuring  a  slow  deterioration  of 
qunlity  to  an  equivalent  extent,*  The  government  guarantee 
for  safe  passenger  ship.'j  answers  no  better  than  its  guarantee 
for  safe  honses.  Though  the  burning  of  the  Amazon  arose 
from  either  bad  construction  or  bad  stowage,  she  had 
received  the  Admiralty  certificate  before  saibng.  Notwith- 
standing official  approval,  the  Adelaide  was  found,  on  her  J 
first  voyage,  to  steer  ill,  to  have  useless  pumps,  ports  thai 
let  floods  of  water  into  the  cabins,  and  coals  so  near  the^ 
famaces  that  they  twice  caught  fire.  The  W.  8.  Lindtay^ 
which  turned  out  unfit  for  sailing,  had  been  passed  by  the 
government  agent ;  and,  but  for  the  owner,  might  have  gone 
to  sea  at  a  great  risk  of  life.  The  Melbourne — originally  a 
Statc-hoilt  ship — which  took  twenty-four  days  to  reach 
Lisbon,  and  then  needed  to  bo  docked  to  undergo  a  thorough 
repair,  had  been  daly  inspected.  And  lastly,  the  notorious 
Austntlian,  before  her  third  futile  attempt  to  proceed  on  hor 
tag  the  threatened  invasion  o(  the  Cholera ;  and  the  plea  (or  this  purely 
jmratf  cnlerjirMe,  is,  that  the  Looal  Boards  of  Health  and  Boardaot  Gnardian* 
■ra  inoperatiTB,  from  "  ignomaet,  1st,  of  (fce  txUnt  of  the  danger ;  2nd,  of  tht 
nuuiu  whUh  eiperifnee  luu  diicovered  for  mteting  it;  and  3rd.  of  the  eimpa- 
rative  itctarili/  ichich  thoit  meaiti  nay  produee." 

*  The  Builder  remarks,  that  "  the  removal  ot  the  brick-daties  bM  not  jet 
prodaoed  that  improvemeDt  in  the  make  of  bricki  vhich  we  ought  to  find, 

bat  a>  bftd  bricks  caa  be  obtained  (or  leas  than  good  brioks.  so  long 

as  kooHi  built  dI  the  former  will  oell  na  readilj  as  if  Uw  better  had  b 
used,  tu>  improrement  ia  to  b«  eipeoted." 
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Toynge,  had,  her  owners  tell  as,  receivetl  "the  full  Bppro1>a> 
tion  of  the  government  inspector."  Neither  does  the  like 
supervision  give  oecnrity  to  land>tr  a  veiling.  The 
bridge  at  Chester,  which,  breaking,  precipitated  n  train  idi 
the  Dee,  had  passed  under  the  official  eye.  Inspection  di9f' 
not  prevent  a  column  on  the  Sooth-Eastern  from  being  eo 
placed  as  to  kill  a  man  who  put  his  head  out  of  the  carriage 
window.  TIio  locomotive  that  bnrst  at  Brighton  lately,  did 
so  notwitliBtanding  a  State-approval  given  but  ten  days 
previously.  And— to  look  at  the  facta  in  the  gross— thin 
eystem  of  enpervision  has  not  prevented  the  increase  of 
railway  accidents;  which,  bo  it  remembered^  has  arisen 
nitfa  the  system  wna  commenced. 

"Well;  let  the  State  fail.  It  can  bnt.do  its  best.  If  it 
Euoceed,  eo  mnch  the  better :  if  it  do  not,  where  la  the 
harm  f  8nrely  it  is  wiser  to  act,  and  take  the  chance  of 
success,  than  to  do  nothing."  \To  this  plea  the  rejoinder  is 
that,  unfortunately,  the  results  of  legislative  iutt-rvention 
are  not  only  negatively  bad,  bat  often  positively  so.  Acts 
of  Parliament  do  not  simply  fail ;  they  frequently  make 
worse.  The  familiar  truth  that  persecution  aids  raiher 
than  hinders  proscribed  doctrines — a  tmth  lately  afresh 
illustrated  by  the  forbidden  work  of  (lerviuua — is  a  part  of 
the  general  trath  that  legislation  oft«n  does  indirectly,  the 
reverse  of  that  which  it  directly  aims  to  doT7  Thns  has  it 
been  with  the  Metropolitan  Buildings'  Act.  As  was  lately 
agreed  unanimously  by  the  delegates  from  all  the  parisheti 
in  London,  and  as  was  stated  by  thrm  to  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  this  act  "has  cnconragi>d  bad  bailding,  and 
bus  been  the  means  of  covering  the  subarbs  of  tho  metro- 
polis with  thousands  of  wretched  hovels,  which  are  a  disgrace 
to  a  civilized  conntry."  Thns,  also,  has  it  been  in  provincial 
towns.  The  Kottingliam  Inclosnre  Act  of  1845,  by  prescriln 
ing  the  structure  of  the  houses  to  be  built,  and  the  extenv 
of  yard  or  garden  to  be  allotted  to  eacfa,  ha*  raadend 
impowihle  to  build  worldng-clMi  dwellmga  at  neh  modetmto 
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\is  as  to  cniupete  with  existing  ones.  It  ia  estimated 
B8  a  conaequence,  10,000  of  the  population  are 
^baircd  from  the  new  homes  they  would  otherwiBe  have, 
id  are  forced  to  live  crowded  together  in  miserable  places 
for  human  habitation ;  and  so,  in  its  anxiety  to  insure 
llealtby  accommodation  for  artiaana,  the  law  has  entailed  on 
them  Btill  worse  accommodation  than  before.  Thus,  too, 
kaa  it  been  with  the  Pasaengers'  Act.  The  terrible  fevers 
which  arose  in  the  Australiun  emigrant  ships  a  few  months 
since,  cnnsing  in  the  Boamfiuf  83  deaths,  in  the  Wanota  39 
deflths,  in  the  Marco  Polo  53  deatha,  and  in  the  Ticonderoga 
104  deaths,  arose  in  vessels  sent  out  by  the  government 
end  arose  tn  eonaequenre  of  the  close  packing  which  thS' 
Passengers'  Act  authorizes.*  Thus,  moreover,  has  it  been 
with  the  safeguards  provided  by  the  Mercantde  Marine 
Act.  The  examinations  devised  for  insui-ing  the  efGciency 
of  captains,  have  had  the  effect  of  certifying  the 
saperticially-clever  and  unpractised  men,  and,  as  we  are 
told  by  a  shipowner,  rejecting  many  of  the  hmg-tried  and 
inost  trustworthy :  the  general  result  being  that  the 
ratio  of  ahlpwrerJa  has  inirreaaed.  Thus  also  haa  it 
happened  with  Boards  of  Health,  which  have,  in  sundry 
oases,  exacerbated  the  evils  to  be  removed;  as,  for  instance, 
at  Croydon,  where,  according  to  the  ofiieia)  report,  the 
measures  of  the  sanitary  authorities  produced  an  epidemic, 
which  attacked  IGOO  people  and  killed  70.  Thus  again  haa 
it  been  with  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Begistration  Act. 
As  was  shown  by  Mr.  James  Wilson,  in  his  hite  motion  for 
a  select  committee  on  lifo-Ets  an  ranee  associations,  this 
meaenre,  passed  in  1844  to  guard  the  public  against  bubble 
Bcbemes,  actually  facilitated  the  rascalities  of  1846  and 
aubseqaent  years.  The  legislative  sanction,  devised  as  a 
guarantee  of  genuineness,  and  supposed  by  the  people  to  bo 

•  Asainat  which  cl«e  puking,  by  the  wnj.  a  privatt  mereaattlt  tody— tha 
Ii*«tpool  Bhipownen' AuooiatioB — onavftUiDgt]' protected  when  the  AgtvM   , 
betore  PotliomoDl. 
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euch,  clever  ailvcntnrera  have  withoat  difGculty  olituned 
for  the  most  wortUlesa  projects.     Having  obtained    it,  an 
ainuuut  of  public  confidence  baa  followed  which  they  coald 
never   otherwise    have    gained.      In    this    way    literally  I 
I    liundreds  of  sham  enterprises  that  would  not  else  have  see4  J 
the  light,  have  been  fostered  into  being ;  and  tbonaanda  o£  J 
families  have  buen  ruined  who  would  never  have  b«}ea  BO  | 
but  for  legislative  efforts  to  make  thenj  more  secure. 

Moreover,   when    these    topical    remedies    applied    bf  J 
etatosmen  do  not  exacerbnt«  the  evils  they  were  mennt  tO  I 
L-ure,    they  constantly  induce  collateral  evils;    and    lliet 
often  graver  tlrnn  the  original  ones.     It  is  the  vice  of  tins  I 
empirical  school  of  politicians  thnt  they  never  look  beyoDd'a 
proximate  causes  and  immeiliate  effects.     In  common  witii  ■ 
the  uneducated   masses  they  habitually  regard  each  phe* 
nomenon  as  involving'  bat  one  antecedent  and  one  con- 
se<)ucnt.     They  do  not  bear  in  mind  that  each  phenomenon 
is  a  link  in  an  infinite  series — is  the  result  of  myriads  a£ 
preceding  phenomena,  nud  will  have  a  share  in  producing  1 
myriads  of  succeeding  ones.     Hence  they  overlook  the  fact  " 
that,  in  disturbing  any  natural  chain  of  sequences,  they  are 
not  only  modifying  the  result  next  in  succession,  but  all  the 
future  results  into  which  this  will    enter  as  a  part  cause. 
The  serial  genesis  of  phenomons,  and  the  intcmction  of 
each  series  upou  every  other  series,  pnKlnces  a  complexity 
utterly  beyond  human  grasp.     Even  in  the  simplest  cases 
this  is  so.     A  servant  who  puts  coals  on  the  fire  sees  but 
few  effects  from  the  burning  of   a  lump.     The  man   of 
science,  however,  knows  that  there  are  very  many  efleota. 
He    knows    that    the    combustion    establishes    numerous 
atmospheric  currents,  and  through  thim  moves  thousands 
of  cubic  feet  of  air  inside  the  house  and  out.     lie  knows 
that  the  heat  dilTused  causes  expansions  and   subsetjucnt 
contractions  of  all  bodies  within  its  range.      Ho  knowH  that 
the  persons  warmed  are  alTvct«d  in  their  rate  of  respiration 
bnd  thi'ir  waste  of  tissue;    nnd  that  these   physiological 
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ohangee  must  have  Tarioas  secondary  results.  He  knows 
that,  conid  he  trace  to  their  ramified  conseqnences  all  the 
forces  disengaged,  mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  electric 
— could  he  enumerate  all  the  subsequent  effects  of  thu 
evaporation  cnuaed,  the  gases  generated,  the  light  evolved, 
the  heat  radinted ;  a  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  to  enter 
them.  If,  now,  from  a  simple  inorganic  change  snch 
numerous  and  complex  results  arise,  how  infiuitt-ly  multi- 
plied and  involved  must  be  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
any  force  brought  to  bear  ppon  society.  Wonderfully  con- 
stntcted  as  it  is — mntnally  dependent  as  are  its  members 
for  the  satisfaction  of  their  wants — affected  as  each  unit  of 
it  is  by  his  fellows,  not  only  as  to  his  safety  and  prosperity, 
bat  in  bis  health,  his  temper,  his  culture ;  the  social 
organism  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  any  one  part,  without  all 
other  parts  being  influenced  in  ways  which  cannot  be 
foreseen.  You  put  a  duty  on  paper,  and  by-and-by  find 
that,  tfirongh  the  medium  of  the  jacqnard-cards  employed, 
yon  have  inadvertently  taxed  figured  silk,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  several  shillings  per  piece.  On  removing  the 
impost  from  bricks,  you  discover  that  its  existence  had 
increased  the  dangers  of  mining,  by  preventing  shafts  from 
being  lined  and  workings  from  being  tunnelled.  By  tho 
excise  on  soap,  you  have,  it  turns  out,  greatly  encouraged 
the  use  of  caustic  washing-powders;  and  so  have  onin- 
tentionally  entailed  an  immense  destruction  of  clothes.  In 
every  case  you  perceive,  on  careful  inquiry,  that  besides 
acting  upon  that  which  yon  sought  to  act  upon,  you  have 
acted  upon  many  other  things,  and  each  of  these  again  on 
many  others;  and  ho  have  propagated  a  multitnde  of 
changes  in  all  directions.  We  need  feel  no  surprise,  then, 
that  in  their  efforts  to  cure  specific  evils,  legislators  have 
continually  caused  collateral  evils  they  never  looked  for. 
No  Carlyle'a  wtsust  man,  nor  any  body  of  such,  could  avoid 
causing  them.  Though  their  production  is  explicable  , 
enough  after   it  has   occurred,    it    in    never   anticipated.a 
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When,  nnder  the  New  Poor-law,  provision  wa«  made  i 
the  accommodation  of  vagi-ants  in  the  Union -ho  uses,  it  n 
hardly  expected  that  a  body  of  tramps  would  be  thereby 
called  into  eiietence,  who  would  spend  their  time  in  walk- 
ing  from  Union  to  Union  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  waa 
little  thought  by  those  who  in  pa»!t  generations  aasig-iied 
parish-pay  for  the  maintenanco  of  illegitimat«  children, 
thnt,  as  a  result,  a  family  of  such  wonld  by-and-by  be 
considered  a  small  fortune,  and  the  mother  of  them  i 
doflirable  wife ;  nor  did  the  same  BtatL>amen  see  that, 
the  law  of  settlement,  they  were  organiaing  a  disantrc 
ine(]uality  of  wages  in  different  districts,  and  entailing  j 
system  of  oleariug  away  cottages,  which  would  resitlt  i 
the  crowding  of  bedrooms,  and  in  a  consequent  moral  tati 
physicnl  deterioration.  The  English  tonnage  law  was 
enacted  simply  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  mode  of 
measaremeut.  Its  framera  overlooked  the  fact  that  they 
were  practically  providing  "for  the  effectual  and  oom- 
pnlaory  construction  of  bad  ships;"  and  that  "to  cheat 
the  law,  that  is,  to  build  a  toWablo  ship  in  spite  of  it,  wm 
the  highest  achievement  loft  to  an  English  builder."* 
Grenter  commercial  security  was  alone  aimed  at  by  tin 
partnership  law.  We  now  find,  however,  that  the 
lirait«<d  liability  it  insists  upon  is  a  serious  hindrance  1 
progress:  it  practically  forbids  the  association  of  nmnll 
otpilalistx  ;  it  is  found  a  grtnt  obstacle  to  the  bnildir 
improTftd  dwellings  for  the  people;  it  preveuta  a  bet 
relationship  between  artisans  and  employers ;  and  by  with 
holding  from  the  working-clattscs  good  investments  '. 
their  savings,  it  checks  the  growth  of  provident  habits  and 
encourages  drunkenness.  Thus  on  all  sidrs  are  well-meant 
mea.Hnres  producing  unforeseen  mischiefs — a  licensing 
law  that  promotes  the  adnlteration  of  beer ; 
leave  system  that  encourages   men   to  commit  crime;  i 

■  Iieetutu  befon  Ihs  Rofal  Inilitulino.  b;  J.  SootI  EaivoU,  Etq.,  " 
VafS-Una  Ship*  ud  XMhU,"  Feb.  fi.  lBd3. 
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police  regulation  that  forces  street-hnxtera  into  tbe  work- 
house. And  then,  in  addition  to  the  obriooa  and  proximate 
evila,  come  the  remote  and  less  distinguishable  onee,  which, 
coald  we  eBtimate  their  accamalated  result,  we  shoold 
probably  find  even  more  aeriona. 

But  the  thing  to  be  discussed  is,  not  ao  much  whether, 
by  any  amount  of  intelligence,  it  is  jtonnbU  for  a  govern- 
ment to  work  out  the  various  ends  consigned  to  it,  m 
whether  its  fntfilment  of  them  ia  probable.  It  is  Ipsa  ftl 
qnestioQ  of  can  than  a  question  of  u>lll.  Granting  the" 
absolute  competence  of  the  State,  let  us  consider  what 
hope  tbere  is  of  getting  from  it  satisfactory  performance. 
Let  ns  look  at  the  moving  force  by  which  the  legislative 
machine  is  worked,  and  then  inquire  whether  tbJa  force  ia 
thus  employed  aa  economically  as  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Manifestly,  as  desire  of  some  kind  ia  the  invariable 
atimuIuB  to  action  in  the  iudividaal,  every  social  agency,  of 
what  nature  soever,  must  have  some  aggregate  of  desires 
for  its  motive  power.  Men  in  their  collective  capacity  can 
exhibit  no  resalt  bat  what  has  its  origin  in  aome  appetite, 
feeling,  or  taste  common  among  them.  Did  not  they  like 
meat,  there  could  bo  no  cattle -graziers,  no  Smitlifield,  no 
distributing  orgiinization  of  butchers.  Operas,  Philhar- 
monic Societies,  song-books,  and  street  organ-boya,  have 
all  been  called  into  being  by  our  love  of  music.  Look 
through  the  trades'  directory;  take  np  a  guide  to  the 
London  sights;  read  the  index  of  Bradshaw's  time-tablea, 
the  reports  of  the  learned  societies,  or  the  advertisemeuts 
of  new  books;  and  you  see  in  the  publication  itself,  and  in 
the  things  it  describes,  so  many  productaof  human  activities, 
atimnlated  by  human  desires.  Under  this  stimnliis  grow  up 
agencies  alike  the  mostgiganticHnd  the  moat  insigniiicant,  the 
most  complicated  and  the  most  simple — agencies  for  national 
defence  and  for  the  sweeping  of  crossings ;  for  the  daily  di& 
tribution  of  letters,  and  for  the  collection  of  bits  of  coaloi 
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of  tlie  ThamoB  mnd — agencies  that  sabHervo  all  ends,  &t>m 
the  preaebing  of  Ghnstianity  to  the  protection  of  ill-treated 
animals ;  from  the  production  of  bread  for  a  nation  to  the 
BTipply  of  groundsel  for  caged  singing-birds.  The  accnnrn- 
lnt«d  dfrtires  of  individuals  being,  then,  the  moving  power 
by  whicli  every  social  ngeiicy  ia  worked,  the  question  to  bo 
considered  is — Which  is  the  most  cconomic-nl  kind  of 
i^eocy  J  Tho  agency  having  no  power  in  itsolf,  bat  being 
merely  an  instrument,  our  inquiry  must  be  for  the  most 
etIicieDt  instrument — the  instrument  that  costs  leaat,  and  I 
wastes  the  smallest  amount  of  the  moving  power — the  in-  * 
strument  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  anil  most  readily 
put  right  again  when  it  goes  wrong.  Of  the  two  kinds  of 
social  mechanism  exemplified  above,  the  spontaneous  and 
the  governmental,  which  is  the  best  T 

From  the  form  of  this  question  will  be  readily  foreseen  I 
tie  intended  answer — that  is  the  best  mechanism  whioll  [ 
contains  the  fewest  parts.     The  common  saying — "  What'l 
you  wish  well  done  you  must  do  yourself,"i'mbodiesatnitfcl 
equally  applicable  to  political  life  as  to  private  life.     The" 
experience  that  farming  by  bailiff  entails  loss,  while  tenant- 
farming  pays,  is  an  eipi.^rience  still  better  illustrated  in 
national  histury  than  in  a  landlord's  account  books.     This 
trnnsfereuco  of  power  from  constituencies  to  members  of 
parliament,  from  these  to  the  executive,  from  the  executive 
to  a  bo&nl,  from    the  board  to  inspectors,  and  from  inspec* 
tors  through  their  subs  down  to  the  actual  workers — this 
operating  through  a  series  of  lovers,  each  of  which  absorbs 
in  friction  and  inertia  part  of  the  moving  force ;  is  as  bad, 
in  virtue  of  ita  complexity,  as  the  direct  employment  by 
■ociety  of  individuals,  private  companies,  and  spontancouslj- 
fonm-d   institutions,  ia  good   in  virtue   of   ita   simplicity. 
Fully  to  apprecialfl  the  contrast,  wc  must  compare  in  detail 
the  working  of  the  two  systems. 

Officialism  is  habitually  slow.     When  non-ji^vemmenta] 
agenaw  are  dihitory,  the  public  haa  ita  rvmody  :  it  oeMM 
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to  employ  tliem  and  soon  finds  quicker  ones.  Under  tUa 
discipline  all  private  bodies  are  tauglit  promptness.  Bol 
for  detnys  in  State-departments  there  is  no  such  easy  cni 
Life-long  Chancery  snita  must  be  patiently  borne ;  Museni 
catalogues  must  be  wearily  waited  for.  While,  by  tbi 
people  themselves,  a  Crystal  Palace  is  designed,  erectsd, 
and  tilled,  in  the  course  o£  a  few  months,  the  legislature 
takes  twenty  years  to  build  itself  a  new  hoose.  While, 
by  private  persons,  the  debates  are  daily  printed  and  dis- 
persed over  the  kingdom  within  a  few  hours  of  their  ulter- 
ance,  the  Board  of  Trade  tables  are  regularly  published  a 
month,  and  sometimes  more,  after  date.  And  bo  through- 
Here  is  a  Board  of  Health  which,  since  1819,  has 
been  about  to  close  the  metropolitan  graveyards,  but  has 
not  done  it  yet ;  and  which  has  so  long  dawdled  over  pro- 
jects for  cemeteries,  that  the  London  Necropolis  Company 
huB  taken  the  matter  out  of  its  hands.  Here  is  a  patentee 
who  has  had  fourteen  years'  correspondence  with  thi 
Horse  Guards,  before  getting  a  definite  answer  respectin] 
the  use  of  bis  improved  boot  for  the  Army.  Here  is 
Plymouth  port-admiral  who  delays  sending  out  to  look  for 
the  missing  boats  of  the  Ajnazon  until  ten  days  after 
the  wreck. 

Again,  officialism  is  stupid.  jJJnder  the  natural  course 
of  tilings  each  citizen  tends  towards  his  fittest  function. 
Those  who  are  competent  to  the  kind  of  work  they  under- 
take, succeed,  and,  in  the  average  of  cases,  are  advanced 
in  proportion  to  their  efficiency;  while  the  incompetent, 
society  soon  finds  out,  ceases  to  employ,  forces  to  try  some- 
thing easier,  and  eventually  tarns  to  useTI  But  it  is  quite 
otherwise  in  State -organizations.  Here,  as  every  one  knows, 
birth,  age,  back-stairs  intrigue,  and  sycophancy,  determine 
the  selections  rather  than  merit.  The  "fool  of  the  family" 
readily  finds  a  place  in  the  Church,  if  "  the  family  "  have 
good  connexions.  A  youth  too  ill-educated  for  any  pro- 
iesfiion,  does  very  well  for  an  officer  in  the  Army.     Gro' 
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bair,  or  a  title,  ib  &  for  better  i^arantee  of  HATal  prorooLion 
than  genius  is.     Nay,  indeed,  the  man  of  capacity  often 
finda  that,  in  frovernment  oSioes,  snpcriority  is  a  bindrance 
— thnt  his  chiefs  hate  to  be  pestered  witU  his  propose*!  im 
provenieut«,  and   are  ofFoiided    by   his  implied  criticismfc^ 
Not  only,  therefore,  is  legislative  machinery  complex,  but 
it  is  made  of  inferior  materials.     Hence  the  blunders  we 
daily  read  of — the  supplying  to  the  doekyurde   from   ths 
royal   forests  of    timber  unfit  for  nau  ;    the  administratioa 
of  relief  during  the  Irish  famine  in  such  a  manner  as  tol 
draw  lubourers  from  the  field,  and  diminish  the  subsoqueofc  J 
harvest  by    one-fourth*;    the    filing   of    patents    at    thr«#i 
different  offices  and  keeping  an  index  at  none.     Everj'> 
where  does  this  bungliu)^  show  itself,  from  the  elaborate  I 
failure    of    Uouso    of    Commons   ventilation    donn    to    tfa^  I 
publication  of  Th«  London  Gaielte,  which  invariably  comeia 
out  wrongly  folded. 

A  fprtber  charuct^-rtstio  of  officialism  is  its  extravaganco. 
lu  ila  chief  departmentii,  Anny,  Navy,  and  Church,  it 
employs  far  more  officers  than  are  needfol,  and  pays  some 
of  the  useless  ones  exorbitnntly.  The  work  done  by  the 
t'fwvrs  Commission  has  cost,  aa  Sir  R.  Ilall  tells  u»,  from 
300  t«  iOO  per  cent,  over  the  contemplated  outlay  ;  while 
the  management  charges  have  reached  36,  40,  and  45  per 
cent,  on  the  exjienditnre.  The  trustees  of  I^mxgnte 
Harbour — a  harbour,  by  the  way,  that  has  taken  a  century 
to  complete— are  spending  18,000/.  a  year  in  doing  w lint 
5000^  baa  been  proved  suSicient  for.  The  Board  of  Health 
is  causing  new  sorveyt  to  be  made  of  all  the  towns  under 
its  control — a  proceeding  whicfa,  u  Mr.  StcpheosoD  stati-i, 
and  as  every  tyro  in  engineering  knows,  i«,  for  drainags 
purposes,  a  wholly  ni^cdleHH  expense.  Theae  pnblic  agencies  . 
are  snbjecl  to  no  BQch  influence  an  that  which  oliligea  prM 
vate  enterprise  to  be  economical.  Traders  and  mcrcanti 
bodies  succeed  by  serving  aociety  cheaply.  Sach  of  th«i 
*  SwBiidMiMol  Uaiot  Lareom- 
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DB  easnct  io  this  are  coatma&Uy  sopplaoted  hj  OK»e  wh| 
can.     Thej  cvanot  saddle  tbe  Bstion  with  the  resnlta  i 
tiieir  extnTBg»Dce,  and  90  are  prerpnted  from  b«>iD^  1 
tewTRgact.     On  works  that  are  to  retom  a  profit  it  doetl 
not  answer  to  spend  4S  per  cent,  of  the  capital  in  saperin*! 
teadence,  as  tn  tbe  engineering  department  of  tbe  Indian 
Government;    and    Indian   railway   companies,   knowing 
this,  manage  to  keep  their  soperintcndenc^  charges  within 
8  per  cent.     A  shopkeeper  leaves  ont  of  his  nccoontA  no 
item  analogons  to  that  6,000,000t.  of  ito  rereoiics,  which 
Parliament  allows  to  be  dedacted  on  tbe  way  to  tbe  Ex- 
chequer.    Walk  throngh  a  manafactorr,  and  Tou  se«  that 
tbe  stem  alternatives,  carefolaess  or  ruin,  dictate  ihesATinj  1 
of  every  penny ;  visit  one  of  the  national  dockyards,  and  I 
the  comments  you  make  on  ony  glaring  wastefulness  arS'l 
carelessly  met  by  the  elang  phrase — "  Nunky  pays."  I 

The  nnadaptiveness  of  officialism  is  another  of  its  vicea.  I 
Unlike  private  enterprise  which  qnickly  modifies  its  aotioca  J 
to  meet  emergencies — nnlike  the  shopkeeper  who  prompllT  I 
finds  the  wherewith  to  satisfy  a  sudden  demand — unlike 
the  railway  company  which  doubles   its  trains  to  carry  a 
special  influx  of  passengers ;  the  law-mado  instrumentality 
lumbers  on  under  all  variptics  of  circumstancos  through  it« 
ordained  routine  at  its  habitual  rate.     By  its  very  nntnre  H  J 
is  fitted  only  for  average  requirements,  and  inevitabiy  fails  1 
nuder  onusnal  requirements.     You  cannot   step   into   the  1 
street  without  having  the  contrast  thrust  upon  you.     Is  it   1 
sDmmer  ?     You  see  the  vrater^carts  going  tlicir  prescnbed    J 
roonds  with  scarcely  any  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  weather   I 
— to-day  sprinkling  afresh  the  already   moist  roads;    to-   ] 
morrow  bestowing  their  showers  with  no  greater  liberality  I 
npon  roads  cloudy  with  duat.     Is  it  winter?     You  soo  tha  M 
scavengers  do  not  vary  in  number  and  activity  M^cordinsfl 
to  tbe  quantity  of   mud;  aud  if  there  comes  a  heavy  faUfl 
of  snow,  you  find  the  thoroughfares  remaining  for  nearly^| 
,a  week  in  a  scarcely  passable  state,  without  an  effort  bcin^fl 
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made,  even  in  the  heart  of  LondoD,  to  meet  the  ezigpncy. 
The  hite  snow-storm,  indeed,  snpplied  a  neat  sntitkesia 
between  the  two  orders  of  Rgencies  in  the  eEfecta  it  respec- 
tivety  produced  on  oniuibuses  and  cabs.  Not  being  ander 
a  law-tixed  tariff,  the  omnibuses  put  on  extra  horses 
and  raised  their  farea.  The  cabs  on  the  contrary,  boing 
limited  in  their  charges  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  which, 
with  the  nsnal  shortsightedness,  never  contemplated 
such  a  contingency  aa  this,  declined  to  ply,  deserted  the 
stands  and  the  stations,  left  luckless  travellers  to  stumble 
home  with  their  luggage  as  best  they  might,  and  so  becamfl 
naeloss  at  the  very  time  of  all  others  when  they  were  most 
wanted!  Not  only  by  its  nn&asceptibility  of  adjustment 
does  officialism  entail  serious  inconveniences,  but  it  like* 
wise  entails  great  injnstices.  In  this  case  of  cabs  for 
example,  it  has  resulted  since  the  late  change  of  law,  that 
old  cabs,  which  were  before  saleable  at  lOi,  and  12/.  ench, 
are  now  unsaleable  and  have  to  be  broken  np ;  and  thuii 
legislation  has  robbed  cab- proprietor  a  of  part  of  their 
capital.  Again,  the  recently- passed  Smoke-Bill  for  London, 
which  applies  only  within  certain  prescribed  limits,  1 
the  effect  of  taxing  one  manufacturer  while  leaving  nnta 
his  competitor  working  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  and 
so,  88  we  are  credibly  informed,  gives  one  an  adviuitage  of 
loUOf.  a  year  over  another.  These  typify  the  infinity  of 
wrongs,  varying  in  degrees  of  hardship,  which  legal  rcfm- 
lationa  necessarily  involve.  Society,  a  living  growing 
orgaaixm,  placed  within  apparatuses  of  dcFuI,  rigid,  me- 
chanical formulaa,  cannot  fail  to  be  hampered  and  pinched. 
The  only  agenoiea  which  can  efficiently  serve  it,  are  those 
through  which  its  polsatiooa  honrly  flow,  and  which  change 
aa  it  changes. 

ilow  u^variably  officialism  becomes  corrupt  every  one 
knows.  X^Exp'^Bed  to  no  sanh  antiseptic  as  free  competition 
—not  dependent  for  existence,  as  private  unendowed 
organiiationa  are,    on    the    maintenance    of    a  vigoroua 
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rUm&tj;  all  law-snde  a^«ncxE  fall  ixik>  sn  jnest,  crer-fed 
date,  from  niiidi  to  disaafle  ia  a  akatl  step.  SalarieB 
flow  in  irrespccthnp  of  the  actaritT  widi  wUd  didj  ia  pei^ 
formed ;  oontmae  after  datr  wiioH j  ocaaoe ;  becxxme  rick 
prises  for  tbe  idle  well  bora;  and  prompt  to  perjinj^  to 
bribeiy,  to  amonjD  East  Isdia  direetorB  are  €iec;ted  not 
for  an  J  administratiTe  capadtr  iher  hare  ;  bat  tlijer  bn j 
▼otes  hj  promised  patronage— a  patronage  alike  aekad 
and  giren  in  otter  diar^ard  of  tlie  wd£u«  of  »  kandred 
millions  of  peofde.  Registrars  of  wills  not  anlj  get  man  j 
tkoosands  a  rear  eadi  for  doing  work  wkick  tkeir  miserably 
paid  depnties  leave  kalf  done;  bat  Vi^j,  in  aome  eases, 
defrand  the  rerenoe,  and  that  after  repeated  reprimands^ 
Dockyard  promotion  is  the  result  not  of  eflBcient  serrioes, 
bat  of  political  fsTouridsm.  That  thej  maj  continoe  to 
hold  rich  livings,  clergymen  preach  what  they  do  not 
believe ;  bishops  make  &lse  returns  of  their  rerenoes ;  and 
at  their  elections  to  fellowships,  well-to-do  priests  severally 
make  oath  that  they  are  pauper,  pius  ei  doctug.  From  the 
local  inspector  whose  eyes  are  shat  to  an  abose  by  a  con- 
tractor's present,  op  to  the  prime  minister  who  finds  lucra- 
tive berths  for  his  relations,  this  venality  is  daily  illastrated; 
and  that  in  spite  of  pablio  reprobation  and  perpetual 
attempts  to  prevent  it.  As  we  once  heard  said  by  a  State- 
official  of  twenty-five  years'  standing — "  Wherever  thei  e  is 
government  there  is  villainy/'  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
destroying  the  direct  connexion  between  the  profit  obtained 
and  the  work  performed.  No  incompetent  person  hop^iH^ 
by  ofiering  a  doticeur  in  tbe  Timet  to  get  a  permanent  place 
in  a  mercantile  office.  But  wherOi  as  under  govominont, 
there  is  no  employer's  self-interest  to  forbid — ^whoro  thu 
appointment  is  made  by  some  one  on  whom  ineiHoirney 
entails  no  loss;  there  a  douceur  is  oporntive.  In  hoHpitalSi 
in  pablic  charities,  in  endowed  schools,  in  all  social  agencies 
in  which  doty  done  and  income  gained  do  not  go  hand  in 
hand,  the  like  corruption  is  found ;  and  is  groat  in  propor- 
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tioD  Eis  the  dependence  of  incoine  npon  datj  ia  remote. 
State-organizations,  tlierefore,  rorriiption  ia   unAToidabl 
In  trading-organizations  it  rarely  makes  its  nppraraaoBfj 
and  when  it  does,  the  instinct  of   self- preservation  t 
provides  a  remedy. 

To  all  which  broad  contraats  add  this,  that  while  privi 
bodies  are  enterprising  aud  progressive,  public  bodicf 
changing,  and,  indeed,  obstructive.  That  officialism  shotil 
be  inventive  nobody  expects.  Th.it  it  should  go  out  of  its 
easy  mechanical  routine  to  introduce  improvements,  and  this 
at  a  considerable  expense  of  thought  and  applicHtitm,  with- 
out the  prospect  of  profit,  is  not  to  be  supposed.  But  it  il 
not  simply  stationary ;  it  resists  every  amendment  eitliei 
in  itseif  or  in  anything  with  which  it  deals.  Until  norf 
that  County  Courts  are  taking  away  their  practice,  I 
agents  of  the  law  have  doggedly  opposed  law-reform, 
universities  have  maintained  an  old  rurneulum  forceuturi 
after  it  ceased  to  be  fit;  and  are  now  struggling  to  prei 
a  threatened  reconstruction.  Kvery  postal  improvemei 
has  been  vehemently  protested  against  by  the  postal  anthor^ 
ities.  Mr.  Whiston  can  say  how  pertinacions  ia  the  con- 
aervatism  of  Churoh  grammar-schools.  Not  even  the 
gravest  consequeucea  in  view  preclude  official  re<<islaiice : 
witnosa  the  fact  that  though,  as  already  mentioned,  I'ro- 
fesanr  Barluw  reported  in  lH'iO,  of  the  Adniintlty  compasses 
then  in  store,  that  "at  least  one-half  were  mere  lumber," 
yet  notwithstanding  the  constant  risk  of  sbipwrecka  thence 
arising,  "very  little  amclionttion  in  this  state  of  things 
appears  to  have  taken  place  until  1838  to  1840."*  Noi 
oQieial  obstruct! veneas  to  bo  readily  overborne  even  by  ■ 
powerful  public  opinion:  witness  the  fact  that  though,  I 
generations,  nine-tentha  of  the  nation  have  disapprovi*^  ' 
this  ecclesiastical  system  which  pampers  the  drones  and 
atnrveis  the  workers,  and  thongh  commissions  have  been 
appointed  to  rectify  it,  it  still  remains  aubstantialiy  m  it 
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was:  witness  agcun  the  tad  that  though,  smce  1818,  there 
liare  been  a  score  attempts  to  rectify  the  scandaloiiB  lual- 
administratioa  of  Charitable  Trosta — though  ten  times  in 
ten  succesaive  years,  remedial  measures  have  been  broQght 
before  Parliament — the  abuses  still  continue  in  all  their 
grcssncaa.  Not  only  do  these  legal  inat rumen talities  resist 
rfforma  in  themaelvea,  bat  they  hinder  reforms  in  other 
things.  In  defending  their  vested  interests  the  clergy 
delay  the  closing  of  town  bnrial-gronnda.  Aa  Mr.  Lindsay 
can  show,  government  emigration -agents  ore  checking  the 
nse  of  iron  for  sailing-vessels.  Excise  officers  prevent 
improvements  in  the  processes  they  have  to  overlook.  That 
organic  conservatism  which  is  visible  in  the  daily  conduct 
of  all  men,  is  an  obstacle  which  in  private  life  self-interest 
slowly  overcomes.  The  prospect  of  profit  does,  in  the  end, 
teach  farmers  that  deep  draining  is  good;  though  it  takes 
long  to  do  this.  Manufacturers  do,  ultimately,  learn  th« 
most  economical  apeed  at  which  to  work  their  steam*, 
engines ;  though  precedent  has  long  milled  them.  Bnt  iit 
the  public  service,  where  there  is  no  solf-intorest  to  over- 
come it,  this  conservatism  exerts  its  full  force ;  and  produces 
results  alike  disastrous  and  absurd.  For  generations  after 
book-keeping  had  become  nniversal,  the  Exchequer  accounts 
were  kept  by  notches  cut  on  sticks.  In  the  estimates 
the  cnrreiit  year  appears  the  item,  "Trimming  the  mb 
lamps  at  the  Kors&-Guarda." 

Between  those  law-made  agencies  and  the  spontaneonsly 
formed  ones,  who  then  can  hesitate  T  The  one  class  nro 
slow,  stupid,  extravagant,  unadaptive,  corrupt,  and 
atruclive :  can  any  point  out  in  the  other,  vices  that  balance 
these  ?  It  is  true  that  trade  has  its  dishoneatiea,  speculation 
its  follies.  These  are  evils  inevitably  entailed  by  the  exisU 
ing  imperfections  of  humanity.  It  is  equally  true,  howev< 
that  these  imperfections  of  humanity  are  shared  by  StatW 
fonctionaries ;  and  that  being  unchecked  in  them  by  tbe 
eame   stern   discipline,   they   grow  to  far  worse  results. 
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Given  A  race  of  men  hnviog  a  certain  proclivity  to  mis- 
conduct, and  the  question  is,  whether  a  society  of  tljese 
men  shall  bo  so  organized  that  ill-conduct  directly  brings 
puniflhnient,    or   whether    it    shall    be    bo    organised    that 
punishment  is   but    remotely   contingent   on   ilt-comltict  P 
Which  will  bo  the  most  healthful  community — that  in  which 
agents   who   perform   their   functions   badly,  immediately 
suffer  by  the  withdrawal  of  public  patronage;  or  that  in 
which  ench  agents  can  be  made  to  suffer  only  through  an 
apparatna   of    meetings,    petitions,  polling    booths,   parlia- 
mentary divisions,  cabinet-councils,  and  red-tape  documents  F 
Is  it  not  an  absurdly  Utopian  hope  that  men  will  behav^j 
better  when  correction  is  far  removed  and  uncertain  tin 
when    it    is    near    at    hand    and    inovitablof     Yet    thii 
the   hope   which    most    political    schemers    nnconscionstj 
cherish.      Listen   to  their  plans,  and   you  find   that  just 
what  they  propose  to  have  done,  they  assume  the  appointed 
agents  will   do.     That   functionarii's    are    trustworthy 
their   first  postulate.      Doubtless   conld   good   officers  1 
ensured,   much    might    be    said    for  officialism ;   just  i 
despotism  would  have  its  advantages  could  we  ensure  t 
good  despot. 

If,  however,  we  would  duly  appreciate  the  coutt 
between  the  artificial  modes  and  the  natural  modes  of 
achieving  social  desidemta,  we  must  lo<'k  not  only  at  the 
vices  of  the  one  but  at  the  virtut-a  of  the  other.  These  aro 
many  and  important.  Consider  first  how  immediately 
every  private  enterprise  is  dependent  on  the  need  for  it ; 
and  how  impossible  it  is  for  it  to  continue  if  there  he  do 
need.  Daily  are  new  trades  and  new  companies  established. 
If  they  subserve  some  existing  public  want,  they  take  root 
and  grow.  If  they  do  not,  they  die  of  inanition.  It  needs 
no  agitation,  no  act  of  Parliament,  to  pnt  tbi'm  down.  As 
with  all  natural  organizations,  if  there  is  no  function  for 
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are  snperflnons,  but  the  old  ones  cease  to  be  when  they 
have  done  their  work.  Untikd  public  instramentalitiea — 
anlike  Heralds'  Offices,  which  are  maintained  for  ages  after 
heraldry  has  lost  all  value — nnlike  Ecclcsiastial  Courts, 
which  continae  to  fiourisli  for  generations  after  they  have 
become  an  abomination ;  these  private  instrumentalities 
dissolve  when  they  become  needless.  A  widely  ramified 
coaching-system  ceases  to  exist  as  Boon  as  a  more  efficient 
railway-syBtem  comes  into  being.  And  not  simply  does  it 
cease  to  exist,  and  to  abstract  funds,  bat  the  materials 
of  which  it  was  made  are  absorbed  and  turned  to  use. 
Coachmen,  guards,  and  the  rest,  are  employed  to  profit 
elsewhere — do  not  continue  for  twenty  years  a  burden,  like 
the  compensated  officials  of  some  abolished  department  of 
the  State.  Consider,  again,  how  necessarily  these  nn- 
ordained  agencies  fit  themselves  to  their  work.  It  is  a  law 
of  all  organized  things  that  efficiency  presupposes  appren- 
ticeship. Kot  only  is  it  true  tliat  the  young  merchant  mnsfc  J 
begin  by  carrying  letters  to  the  post,  that  the  way  to  be  ail 
successful  innkeeper  is  to  commence  as  waiter — ^not  only  ia\ 
it  true  that  in  the  development  of  the  intellect  there  mnst 
come  first  the  perceptions  of  identity  and  duality,  nest  of 
number,  and  that  without  these,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
the  infinitesimal  calculus,  remain  impracticable;  but  it  ia 
true  that  there  is  no  part  of  au  organism  but  begins  in 
80me  simple  form  with  some  insignificant  function,  and 
passes  to  its  final  etuge  through  successive  phases  of 
complexity.  Every  heart  is  at  first  a  mere  pulsatile  sac; 
every  brain  begins  as  a  slight  onlargemi'nt  of  the  spinal 
chord.  This  law  equally  extends  to  the  social  organisnu^ 
An  instrumentality  that  is  to  work  well  must  not  be  Ae* 
signed  and  suddenly  put  together  by  legislators,  but  mm 
grow  gradually  from  a  germ;  each  successive  additiottl 
mnst  be  trifd  and  proved  good  by  experience  befora  ^ 
another  addition  ia  made;  and  by  this  tentatire  procesa 
oolyi  can  an  efficient  inslrumentnltty  be  produced.     From  a 
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trustworthy  man  who  receives  deposits  of  money,  ioBcnaiLly 
grows  op  a  vast  bauking  syeteui,  with  its  notes,  checks, 
bills,  its  complex  traneactioDS,  and  its  Clearing-honaiv*  ■ 
Pack -horses,  then  waggon.',  then  coachea,  then 
carringos  on  common  roails,  and,  finally,  atenm-carr 
on  roads  mado  for  thorn — euch  has  liuen  tho  slow  goncBit 
of  our  present  moans  of  commnnication.  Not  a  trade  in  tho 
directory  but  has  formed  itself  an  apparatus  of  manufac- 
turers, brokers,  trarellcrs,  and  retailers,  in  bo  gradual  a 
way  that  no  one  can  trace  the  stepR.  And  so  with  orguui* 
Eatious  of  another  order.  The  ZtKilogical  Gardens  began 
Be  the  private  collection  of  a  few  naturalists.  The  best 
workiug-cl&sa  school  known — that  at  I'rice'a  factory^ 
commenced  with  half-a-dozen  boya  Bit'ing  among  the 
candle-boxes,  after  boors,  to  tench  tliiniHelves  writing  with 
wom-ont  pens.  Mark,  toOj  that  oa  a  conaeqiieiioe  of  their 
mode  of  growth,  these  spontanoounty- formed  agencies 
expand  to  any  extent  required.  The  same  stimulus  which 
brought  thorn  into  being  makes  them  send  their  ramifica- 
tions wherever  they  are  needed.  But  supply  does  not 
thus  readily  follow  demand  in  govern mL'utal  agencies. 
Appoint  a  board  and  a  stafT,  fix  their  duties,  and  let 
the  apparatus  have  a  generation  or  two  to  oontmlidate, 
and  yon  cannot  get  it  to  fulfil  hirger  re<juircmonta  without 
some  act  of  parliament  obtained  only  attot  long  delay 
and  difficuliy. 

Were  there  space,  mnch  more  might  be  aoid  tipon  t 
Bnpeiiority  of  what    iiaturaliata   would  call  tho  e-ro-jm 
order  of  inatitutiona  over  the  endogmous  one.     But,  fro 
the  point  of  view  indicated,  the  further  contrasts  betwoc 
their  cfaaract«ristic8  will  bo  sufficiently  visible, 

Ilcnco  then  the  fact,  that  while  the  one  order  of  moatt 
is  ever  failing,  making  woi-sc,  or  producing  rooro  evils  thM 
it  curea,  the  other  onicr  of  means  in  over  succeeding,  eraj 
impruving.  Strong  as  it  k><>ka  at  the  outset,  State-aget 
jierpetually  disaj<points  every  one.     Puny  as  are  its  fi 
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Btagee,  private  effort  daily  achieves  results  tKat  astound 
tlie  world.     It  is  not  only  that  joint-stock  coinpanies  do  so 
ranch— it  is  not  only  tha,t  by   them  a  whole  kingdom  ia 
COTCred  with  railways  in  the  same  time  that  it  takes  the 
Admiralty   to  build  a  hundred-gun  ship;    but   it   is   tliat 
public  iiistramcutiilities  are  outdone  eveu  by  isdividui 
The  often  quoted  contrtisb  betweeu  the  Academy  whose  I 
forty  members  took  fifty-six  years  to  compile  the  French  [ 
DictioDnry,  while  Dr.  Johnson  alone  compiled  the  English  I 
one  in  eight — a  contrast  still  marked  enough  after  making  J 
due  set-off  for  the  difference  in  the  works — is  by  no  means  ' 
without  parallel.       That  great  sanitary   desidu'ratum — the 
bringing    of   the   New    River    to    Loudon  —  which    the 
wealthiest  corporation  in  the  world  attempted  and  failed. 
Sir  Hugh   Myddleton   achieved    single-handed.     The    first  J 
canal   iu  England — a  work   of   which   government  might  I 
have  been  thought  the  fit  projector,  and  the  only  competent  " 
executor— was   undertaken   and   finished   as   the   private 
epecalation   of  one  man — the  Duke  of   Bridgewater.     By 
hia  own  unaided  exertions,  William  Smith  completed  that 
great  achievement,  the  geological  map  of  Great  Britain  ; 
meanwhile,  the   Ordnance    Survey — a  very  accurate   and 
elaborate   one,  it  is  true — baa  already  occupied   a   large 
staff  for  some  two  generations,  and  will  not  be  completed  J 
before  the  lapse  of  another,     Howard  and  the  prisons  of  1 
Europe;  Bianooni  and  Irish  travelling;  Waghorn  and  thel 
Overland  ronte;  Dargan  and  the  Dublin  Exhibition — doJ 
not   these   suggest    startling    contrasts?      While   private  I 
gentlemen  like  Mr.  D^nison,  build  model  lodging-bouacBl 
which  the  deaths  are  greatly  below  the  average,  tlieC 
Itatti   builds    barracks    in  which    tho    deaths    are   greatly  I 
above  the  average,  even  of  the  much-pitied  town  popu-' 
lations:  barracks  which,  though   filled   with  picked   meal 
under  medical  supervision,  show  an  annual  mortality  per  I 
thousand  of   13-C,   \7-9   and  even   2Q-i;    though   amou^l 
civilians  of  the  same  age  in  tho  same  places,  the  mortiilityf 
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low  the  aLsence  of  a  digested  system  of  I3.W  is  made  good. 
1  preparing  themselves  for  the  bar,  and  finally  the  bench, 
Ikw -students,  by  years  of  research,  have  to  gain  an 
Kquaintance  with  this  vast  m^ias  of  unorganized  legislation; 
tbat    organization   which    it   is   held   impossible   for 

)  State  to  effect,  it  is  \ie\d  possible  (sly  sarcasm  on  the 
fitate!)  for  each  student  to  effect  for  himself.    Every  judge 

a  privately  codify,  though  "united  wisdom"  cannot.  But 
liow  is  each  judge  enabled  to  codify  ?  By  the  private 
enterprise  of  men  who  have  prepared  the  way  for  him ;  by 
the  partial  codifications  of  Blackstone,  Coke,  and  others; 
by  the  digests  of  Partnership  Law,  Bankruptcy  Law,  Law 
of  Patents,  Laws  affecting  Women,  and  the  rest  that  daily 
issue  from  the  press ;  by  abstracts  of  cases,  and  volumes  of 
reports — every  one  of  them  unotGcial  products.  Sweep 
away  all  these  fractional  codifications  made  by  individuals, 
and  the  State  would  be  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  own  laws  I 
Had  not  the  bunglings  of  legislators  been  made  good  by 
private  enterprise,  the  administration  of  justice  would  have 
been  impossible  I 

Where,  then,  is  the  warrant  for  the  constantly-proposed 
extensions  of  legislative  action  f  If,  as  we  have  seen  in  a 
large  class  of  cases,  government  measures  do  not  remedy 
the  evils  they  aim  at ;  if,  in  another  large  class,  they  make 
these  evils  worse  instead  of  remedying  them;  and  if,  in  a 
third  large  class,  while  curing  some  evils  they  entail  others, 
and  often  greater  ones — if,  as  we  lately  saw,  public  action 
is  continually  outdone  in  efDciency  by  private  action  ;  and 
if,  as  just  shown,  private  action  ia  obliged  to  make  np  for 
the  shortcomings  of  public  action,  even  in  fulfilling  the 
vital  functions  of  the  State;  what  reason  is  there  for 
wishing  more  pnblio  administrations?  The  advocates  of 
Buch  may  claim  credit  for  philanthropy,  but  not  for  wisdom; 
unless  wisdom  is  shown  by  disregarding  experience. 

"Much  of  this  argumeot  ia  beside  the  question,"  will  j 
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rejom  onr  opponents.  "The  true  point  at  tssae  is,  not 
wliether  mdiridaals  and  companiea  outdo  tlie  State  when 
they  come  in  competition  with  it,  but  whether  there  are  not 
certain  social  wants  which  the  Stato  alone  can  salisfy. 
Admitting  that  priTate  enterprise  does  mncb,  and  does  it 
well,  it  is  nevertheless  troo  that  we  have  daily  thrust  upon 
our  notice  many  desiderata  which  it  has  not  achieved,  and  is 
not  achieving.  In  these  cases  its  incompetency  is  obviona; 
and  in  these  cases,  therefore,  it  behoves  the  State  to  mako 
np  for  its  deficiencies :  doing  this,  if  not  well,  yet  as  wel! 
as  it  can." 

Not  to  fall  back  npon  the  many  experienoeB  already 
quoted,  showing  that  the  State  is  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good  in  nttoniptiug  this;  nor  to  dwell  npon  the  fact 
that,  in  most  of  the  alleged  cases,  the  apparent  iusndicieucy 
of  private  enterprise  is  a  retult  of  previous  Staie-intei^ 
ferencoa,  as  may  be  conclnsively  shown ;  let  as  deal  with 
the  proposition  on  its  own  terms.  1'hoiigh  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  a  Mercantile  Marine  Act  to  prevent 
the  unseaworthiness  of  ships  and  the  ill-treatment  of 
sailors,  had  there  been  no  Navigation  Laws  to  produce 
these ;  and  though  were  all  like  cases  of  evils  and  short- 
comings directly  or  indirectly  produced  by  law,  taken  out 
of  the  category,  there  would  probably  remain  but  small 
basis  for  the  plea  above  pntj  yet  let  it  be  granted  that, 
every  artificial  obstacle  having  been  removed,  there  would 
■till  remain  many  desiderata  unachieved,  which  there  wan 
no  seeing  how  spontaneous  effort  could  achieve.     Let  all 

ItJiia,  we  say,  be  gmnted;  the  propriety  of  legislative  action 
may  yet  be  rightly  questioned. 
For  the  said  plea  involvus  the  unwarmntabln  u.tsnmptioa 
that  sorial  ageneiea  will  continue  to  work  only  an  they  arc 
now  working;  and  will  prtidnce  no  results  but  those  they 
Beem  likely  to  produce.  It  is  the  habit  of  this  school  of 
thinkers  to  make  a  limited  human  intelligi^nce  the  measure 
of   pheaomeoa  which  it    requires  omniscience    to    grasp. 


^ 


^f  wiU  ta: 
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vhich  it  does  not  see  the  way  to,  it  does  not  believe 
take  place.  Thongli  society  has,  genoration  after 
generation,  been  growing  to  developments  which  none  fore- 
saw, yet  there  is  no  practical  belief  in  unforeseen  develop- 
ments in  the  future.  The  parliamentary  debates  constitute 
an  elaborate  balancing  of  probabilities,  having  for  dnta 
things  aa  they  are.  Meanwhile  every  day  adds  new 
elements  to  things  as  they  are,  and  seemingly  improbable 
reaults  constantly  occur.  Who,  a  few  years  ago,  expected 
that  a  Leicester-square  refugee  would  shortly  become 
Emperor  of  the  French  f  Who  looked  for  free  ti-ade  from 
a  landlorda'  ministry  7  Who  dreamed  that  Irish  ovor- 
popnlation  would  spontaneously  cure  itself,  as  it  is  now 
doing  f  80  far  from  social  changes  arising  in  likely  ways, 
they  Qsoally  arise  in  ways  which,  to  common  sense,  appear 
unlikely.  A  barber's  shop  was  not  a  probable-looking 
place  for  the  germination  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  No 
one  supposed  that  important  agriculturaJ  improvements 
would  come  from  a  Le ad enh all-street  tradesman.  A  farmer 
would  have  been  the  last  man  thought  of  to  bring  to  bear 
the  screw  propulsion  of  steam-ships.  The  invention  of  a 
new  species  of  architecture  we  should  have  hoped  from  any 
one  rather  than  a  gardener.  Yet  while  the  most  uul-s- 
pected  changes  are  daily  wrought  out  in  the  strangest 
ways,  legislation  daily  assumes  that  things  will  go  just  as 
human  foresight  thinks  they  will  go.  Though  by  the  trite 
exclamation — "What  would  our  forefathers  have  said  1  " 
there  is  a  frequent  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  wonderful 
results  have  been  achieved  in  modes  wholly  nnforeseen,  yet 
there  seems  no  belief  that  thia  will  be  again.  Would 
it  not  be  wise  to  admit  ench  a  probability  into  our 
politics  T  May  we  not  rationally  infer  that,  as  in  the  paab  . 
Eo  in  the  future  7 

This  strong  faith  in  Staie-agenoiea  is,  however^ 
panied  by  so  weak  a  faith  in  natural  agencies  [the  two  b 
antagoaistio),  that,  spite   of   past   experience,  it  will  1 
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man;  be  thought  absurd  to  rest  id  the  conriction  th.it 
existing  social  needs  will  be  spontaneously  met,  though  wo 
cannot  say  how  they  will  be  met.  Kcvertheless,  illas- 
traiioQs  exactly  to  tlio  point  are  now  transpiring  boforal 
thfir  eyes.  Instance  the  scarcely  credible  phenomenon^ 
lately  witnessed  in  the  midland  counties.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  diatress  of  the  stockingers — a  chronic  evil  of 
some  generation  or  two's  standing.  Repeated  petitions 
have  prayed  Parliament  for  remedy;  and  legislation  haa 
made  attempts,  but  without  sncceas.  The  disease  seemed 
incnrable.  Two  or  three  years  since,  however,  the  circular 
knitting  machine  was  introduced — a  machine  immensely 
outstripping  the  old  stocking- frame  in  productiveness,  bn^fl 
which  can  make  only  the  legs  of  stockings,  not  the  feeka 
Doubtless,  the  Leicester  and  Nottiogham  artisans  regi 
this  new  engine  with  alarm,  as  likely  to  intensify  theoB 
miseries.  On  the  contrary,  it  haa  wholly  removed  Ihei 
By  cheapening  production  it  has  so  enormonsly  increased 
consumption,  that  the  old  stocking-frames,  which  were 
before  too  many  by  half  for  the  work  to  be  done,  are  now 
all  employed  in  putting  feet  to  the  legs  which  the  new 
machines  make.  How  insane  would  he  have  been  thought 
who  anticipated  cure  from  such  s  canao  I  If  from  tho 
unforeseen  removal  of  evils  we  turn  to  the  unforeseen 
achievement  of  desiderata,  we  find  like  oases.  No  one 
recognized  in  Oersted's  electro-mngnetic  discoveiy  the 
germ  of  a  new  agency  for  the  catching  of  crimiiials  and 
the  facilitation  of  commerce.  No  one  expected  railways  to 
become  agents  for  the  diffusion  of  cheap  literature,  as  they 
now  are.  No  one  supposed  when  the  Society  of  Arta  » 
planning  an  international  exhibition  of  miinufacturos  j 
Hyde  Park,  that  the  result  would  be  a  place  for  popi 
recreation  and  culture  at  Sydenham. 

But  there  ia  yet  a  deeper  reply  to  the  appeals  of  impatiei 
'  iUnthropiata.     It  is  not  simply  that  social  vitality  n 
trusted  by-and-by  to  fulfil  each  much-exaggerated  rcquic 
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meat  in  eome  quiet  spontancoiiH  way — it  is  not  simply  that 
when  thus  naturally  fulfilled  it  will  be  fulfilled  eflliciently, 
instead  of  being  botched  aa  when  attempted  artificially  j 
but  it  is  that  until  thus  naturally  fulfilled  it  ought  not  t 
be  fulfilled  at  all.  A  startling  paradox,  this,  U)  many ; 
one  quite  justifiable,  as  we  hope  shortly  to  show. 

It  was  pointed  out  some  distance  back,  that  the  force 
which  produces  and  sets  in  motion  every  social  mechanism 
— governmental,  mercantile,  or  other — is  some  accumula- 
tion of  personal  desires.  As  there  is  no  individual  action 
without  a  desire,  so,  it  was  urged,  there  can  be  no  social 
action  without  an  aggregate  of  desirea.  To  whicli  there 
here  remains  to  add,  that  as  it  is  a  general  law  of  the 
individual  that  the  inteuser  desires — those  corresponding 
to  all-essential  functions — are  satisfied  first,  and  if  need  be 
to  the  neglect  of  the  weaker  and  leaa  important  ouea;  so, 
it  most  be  a  general  law  of  society  that  the  chief  requisites 
of  social  life — those  necessary  to  popular  existence  and 
multiplication — will,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  be  sub- 
served before  those  of  a  loss  pressing  kind.  As  the  private 
man  first  ensures  himself  food  ;  then  clothing  and  shelter  ; 
these  being  secured,  takes  a  wife ;  and,  if  he  can  afford  it, 
presently  supplies  himself  with  carpeted  rooms,  and  piano, 
and  wines,  hires  servants  and  gives  dinner  parties;  bo,  in 
the  evolution  of  society,  we  see  first  a  combination  for 
dc<fencB  against  enemies,  and  for  the  better  pursuit  of 
game  ;  by-and-by  come  such  political  arrangements  as  are 
needed  to  maintain  this  combination;  afterwards,  under  a 
demand  for  more  food,  more  clothes,  more  houses,  arises 
division  of  labour ;  and  when  satisfaction  of  the  animal 
wanla  has  been  provided  for,  there  slowly  grow  np  liters 
tnre,  science,  and  the  arts,  la  it  not  obvious  that  these 
successive  evolutions  occur  in  the  order  of  their  importauce  1 
Is  it  not  obvious,  that,  being  each  of  them  produced  by  an 
aggregate  of  desires,  they  muet  occur  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  if  it  be  a  law  of    the    individual  that  1 
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Btrongest  desires  corrCBpond  to  tio  tDOst  needful  actions  ? 
Is  it  not,  indeed,  obvious  that  the  order  of  relative  import- 
auoe  will  be  more  nniformly  followed  in'  social  notion  thaa 
in  i&dlvidual  fiction  ;  seeing  that  the  personal  idiosyncrasieft  ^ 
■which  disturb  that  order  in  the  latter  case  are  averaged  iA  § 
the  former  f     If  any  one  does  not  see  this,  let  him  take  up 
n  book  describing  life  at  the  g;old -diggings.     There  he  will 
find  the  whole  process  exhibited  in  littlo.     He  will  read 
that  as  the  diggers  must  eat,  they  are  compelled  to  offer 
sncli  prices  for  food  that  it  pays  bettor  to  keep  a  store  than 
to  dig.     As  tlie  store-keepers  must  get  supplies,  they  give 
enormous  sums  for  carriage  from  the  nearest  town;  and 
some  men,  quickly  seeing  they  can  get  rich  at  that,  make  it 
their  bnainess.     This  brings  drays  and  horses  into  clemand; 
the  high  rates  draw  these  from  all  quarters;  and,  after 
them,  wheelwrights  and  harness- makers.     Blackaroitba  to 
Khnrpon  pickaxes,  doctors  to  cure  fevers,  get  pay  exorbi- 
tant in  proportion  to  the  need  for  them ;  and  are  so  bronght 
flocking  in  proportionate  numbers.     Presently  commuditiwfl 
become  scarce ;  more  mast  be  fetched  from  abroad  ;  sailors.l 
mast  have  increased  wages  to  prevent  thorn  from  deaerting'f 
and  turning  miners ;  this  nccessitttes  higher  charges  forJ 
freight;  higher  freights  quickly  bring  more  ships ;  and  a 
there  rapidly  develops  an  organization  for  supplying  g 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.     Every  phase  of  this  evolutioi 
takes  place  in  the  order  of  its  necessity ;  or  a 
in   the   order  of  the  intensity  of    the   desires  anbeer 
Each    man   does  that   which    he  finda   pays   best ; 
which  pays  best  is  that   for  which  other  men  will  givi 
most ;  that  for  which  they  will  give  most  is  that  whio 
tinder   the   circumstances,  tliey  most   defiire.     Hence  th) 
Buccessioi)  must    be  throughout  from   the  mure  impiirtsiifi 
to  the  less  important.     A  rt-quiromont  whith  at  any  period 
remains  nnfalSlted,  must  be  one  for  the  fulfilment  of  which 
men  will  not  pay  so  much  as  to  make  it  worth  any  one's 
while  to  fulfil  it — mast  be  a  legs  requirement  than  all  the 
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others  for  the  fulGlmeat  of  which  they  will  pay  more  ;  and^ 
mnat  wait  until  otber  more  needful  thinj^  are  done.  Well,  f 
is  it  not  clear  tbat  the  eame  law  holds  good  in  every 
commnnity  ?  la  it  not  true  of  the  latter  phases  of  social 
evolution,  as  of  the  eariierj  that  when  things  are  let  alone 
the  smaller  desiderata  will  be  postponed  to  the  greater. 

Hence,  then,  the  justification  of  the  seeming  paradox,  thut 

until  Bpontanoously  fulfilled  a  public  want  should  not  be  ful- 

I  filled  at  all.     It  must,  on  tbe  average,  result  in  our  complex 

I  state,  as  id  simpler  ones,  that  the  thing  left  undone  is  a 

I  thing  by  doing  which  citizens  cannot  gain  so  mneh  as  by 

doing  other  things — is  tlierefore  a  thing  wbicb  society  does 

not  want  done  so  much  as  it  wants  these  other  things  done ; 

and  the  corollary  is,  that  to  effect  a  neglected  thing  by 

artificially  employing  citieens  to  do  it,  is  to  leave  undone 

some  more  important  thing  which  they  would  have  been 

doing — is  to  sacrifice  tbe  greater  requisite  to  the  smaller. 

"But,"  it  will  perhaps  ba  objected,  "if  the  things  done 
by  a  government,  or  at  lenst  by  a  representative  govern- 
ment, are  also  done  in  obedience  to  some  aggregnto  desire, 
why  may  we  not  look  for  this  normal  subordination  of  the 
more  ueedful  to  the  loss  needful  m  them  too  ?  "  The  reply 
IB,  that  though  they  have  a  certain  tendency  to  follow  this 
order — though  those  primal  desires  for  public  defence  and 
personal  protection,  out  of  which  government  originates, 
were  satisfied  through  its  inatrumentidity  in  proper  succession 
— though,  possibly,  some  other  early  and  simple  require- 
ments may  bare  been  so  too;  yet,  when  the  desires  are  not 
few,  universal  and  intense,  but,  like  those  remaining  to  be 
satisfied  in  the  latter  stages  of  civilization,  numerous, 
partial,  and  moderate,  the  judgment  of  a  government  is  no 
longer  to  be  trusted.  To  select  out  of  an  immense  number 
of  minor  wauls,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  felt  in 
different  degrees  by  different  classes,  and  by  a  total  mass 
varying  in  every  case,  the  want  that  is  moat  pressing,  is  a 
I  task  which  no  legislature  can  accomplish.     No  man  or  men 
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by  inspecting  society  can  see  what  it  most  needa ;  society 
mast  be  left  to/eel  what  it  moat  needs.  The  modo  of  eola- 
tion mnst  be  experimental,  not  theoretical.  When  left,  dny 
after  day,  to  experience  evils  and  dissatisf actions  of  various 
kinds,  affecting  them  in  r&rions  degrees,  oitiseiiB  gradually 
acqnire  repugnance  to  these  proportionate  to  their  great- 
ness, and  corresponding  desires  to  gut  rid  of  thorn,  which 
by  spontaneously  fostering  remedial  agencies  are  likely  to 
end  in  the  worst  inconvenience  being  first  removed.  And 
however  irregular  this  process  may  be  (and  wo  admit  that 
men's  habits  and  prejudices  produce  many  anomalies,  or 
seeming  anomalies,  in  it)  it  is  a  process  far  more  trustworthy 
than  are  legislative  judgments.  For  those  who  cjaeation 
this  there  are  instances ;  and,  that  the  parallel  may  be  the 
more  conclusive,  we  will  lake  a  case  in  which  the  ruling 
power  is  deemed  specially  fit  to  decide.  Wo  refer  to  our 
means  of  communication. 

Do  those  who  maintain  that  railways  wonld  have  been 
better  laid  ont  and  conatrnctod  by  government,  bold  that 
the  order  of  importance  would  have  boon  as  uniformly 
followed  as  it  has  been  by  private  enterprise  ?  Under  the 
atimulns  of  an  enormous  traffic — a  traffic  too  great  for  the 
then  existing  means — the  first  line  sprang  np  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Next  came  the  Grand  Jnnctioa 
and  the  London  and  Birmingham  (now  merged  in  tho 
London  and  North  Western) ;  afterwards  the  Great 
Western,  the  South  Western,  the  South  Eastern,  the 
East«rn  Cuanties,  the  Midland.  Since  then  subsidiary 
lines  and  branches  have  occupied  our  capitalists.  Aa  they 
were  quite  certain  to  do,  companit^s  made  first  tlin  most 
needed,  and  therefore  the  best  paying,  lines;  under  the 
same  impulse  that  a  labonrer  choosea  high  wages  in  pre- 
ference to  low.  That  government  would  have  adopted 
a  better  order  can  hardly  be,  for  tho  best  hiu  boen 
followed ;  but  that  it  would  have  adopted  a  worse,  all  the 
evidence  we  have  goes  to  show.     lu  default  of  uiAtertaU 
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ftor  ft  direct  parallel,  we  might  cite  from  India  and  the 
IcoloDies.cases  of  injudicious  road-making.     Or,  as  esempli- 
r  fying  State-tllorts  to  facilitate  communicatioD,  we   might 
dwell   on   the   fact   that  while  our  rulers  have  sficrificed  | 
hundreds  of  lives  and  spent  untold  treasure  in  seelting  a  \ 
Korth-west  passage,  which  would  be  useless  if  found,  they 
have  left  the  exploration  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
the  making  railwajs  and  canal.t  through  it,  to  private  c 
panies.     But,  not  to  malte  much  of  this  indirect  evidence, 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  one  sample  of  a  titate-  i 
made  channel  for  commerce,  which  we  have  at  home — the  | 
Caledonian  Canal.      Up  to  the   present  time  (1653),  this 
public  work  has  cost  upwards  of  l,100,000i.    It  has  now 
been  open  for  many  years,  and  salaried  emissaries  have  been 
constantly  employed  to  get  trafBc  for  it.     The  results,  as 
given  in  its  forty-seventh  annual  report,  iasoed  in  1852,  ar« 
— receipts   during   tlio  year,    7,909i. ;    expenditure   ditto, 
9,2611. — loss,  1,352/.     Has  any  such  large  investment  beea 
made  with  such  a  pitiful  result  by  a  private  canal  company?  1 
And  if  a  government  is  so  bad  a  judge  of  the  relative  im-  ' 
portance  of  social  requirements,  when  these  requiremeuts 
are  of  the  same  kind,  how  worthless  a  judge  must  it  be  when 
they  are  of   different  kinds.      If,  where  a  fair  share  of 
intelligence  might  be  expected  to  lead  them  right,  legisla- 
tors and  their  officers  go  so  wrong,  how  terribly  will  they 
err  where  no  amount  of  intelligence  would  suffice  them, — 
where   they  must   decide   among  hosts  of  needs,  bodily, 
intellectual,   and   moral,  which   admit  of  no  direct  com- 
parisons ;  and  how  disastrous  must  be  the  results  if  they 
[  Bct  out  their  erroneous  decisions.     Should  any  one  need 
Rtiiis  bringing  home  to  him  by  an  illastration,  let  him  read 
Pthe  following  extract  from  the  last  of  the  aeries  of  letters 
some  time  since  published  in   the  Morning    Chrojiiele, 
the  state  of  agriculture  in  France.     After  expressing  the 
opinion  that  French  farming  ia  some  century  behind  Eng- 
lish farming,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say : — 

"Then  ue  two  uoms  principally  obarge&ble  wilfa  this. 
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plue,  strange  u  it  ma;  aeent  in  •  ooaiitrjr  in  which  twO'tturds  of  t!it  poinita- 
tion  are  a^ricDlturiats,  agrioulture  is  a  ver;  onlioiiaured  occnpBtiOD.  Derelope 
in  Ibe  slighteal  degree  b  FreDcbmKn's  mental  facutliea,  and  be  flici  to  ■  town 
M  Earelf  u  steel  eiia^sRyto  a  loadstone.  Be  hunaranJ  tulei.aodeli^ht 
\a  roral  babiti.  X  French  •matvur  fannot  would  iodecd  be  a  aiglit  to  aee. 
Again,  tlui  oatiooa)  teodenoj  ib  direotlj  enonnraged  b7  the  oentraliiing 
■yslrm  of  goTBrnment — by  Ibe  mnllitude  ol  officials,  and  bj  the  pajment  ot 
all  (oDfltionarieB.  From  all  parts  ot  Fraooe,  men  ot  ^roal  cnergr  and  resoaroa 
atrug:i{le  op,  and  fiing  tbemselves  on  tbe  world  of  Paris.  Thera  thej  try  to 
booome  great  tunotioDariea.  Throaeh  erer?  department  ol  theeighlj-lour, 
hk'D  ol  leBA  energy  and  resoarco  struggle  ap  la  the  tlit/-lieu — the  proiinciftl 
onpital.  There  the;  try  to  become  little  lunctiouarios.  Oo  still  lower— deal 
with  a  itill  smaller  scale — and  the  reiattwill  be  the  same.  Ac  is  tbe  depart- 
tnent  toFtance.  so  is  the  arrondisssineiit  to  the  department,  and  the  comtntUM 
to  the  aitosdissement.  All  who  hare,  or  think  the;  have,  bead*  on  Lbair 
aboulders.  atniggU  into  lowmi  to  Tigbl  (or  offlce.  All  who  are,  or  an  daemad 
by  tbemselvM  or  otfaen,  too  stupid  tor  anylliinR  else,  are  lett  at  hoinft  lo  tUl 
the  Gelds,  and  breed  the  cattle,  and  prune  the  Tinea,  ai  their  anwaton  did 
for  goneralions  Wore  Ibem.  Thus  there  ia  actually  no  intelligBoee  latt  in 
Ibe  Dountiy.  The  whole  energy,  and  knowledge,  and  resonrc*  ot  lbs  land 
are  barreled  up  in  the  towns,  Vou  leave  one  city,  and  in  tnany  oasea  yon 
will  not  meet  an  cdaoatod  or  oiiItiTBted  individual  until  you  arrirD  al 
*nother~«ll  between  ia  nlloi  Inlolliiatual  burcimess."~i/DrKiiv  ChrmtitU. 
Aogiut,  IBSl. 

To  what  end  now  ia  this  ccinsta.nt  abstractioa  of  nble  men 
from  rural  districts  T  To  tlie  end  that  there  may  be  enough 
f nnutionaries  to  achieve  those  man y  deaiderata  which  French 
f^vernmL'nts  havt)  thought  ooght  to  be  achieved — to  provido 
amusemonts,  to  manage  mines,  to  constroct  roads  mid 
bridges,  to  erect  numerous  buildings — to  priot  books, 
encourage  the  fine  arts,  control  this  trade,  and  inspect 
that  manufacture — to  do  all  the  hundred-and-one  things  \ 
which  the  State  does  in  France.     That  the  army  of  o  ~ 

needed  for  this  may  be  maintained,  agriculture  mnnC  [^ 
nnofiiccred.  That  certain  social  conveniences  may  be 
better  secured,  the  chief  social  neoc-ssity  ia  neglected.  The 
very  basis  of  the  national  life  is  sapped,  to  gain  a  few  non- 
eBBontial  advantages.  Said  we  not  truly,  then,  that  i 
a  requirement  ia  spontaneously  fulfilled,  it  ahouJd  not  I 
fuIfiUed  at  aU  T 


And  here  indeed  we  may  recognigo   tLo  close  Idnsl^ 


^ 
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Leiween  the  fundamental  fallacy  involved  in  these  State- 
meddlings  and  the  fallacy  lately  exploded  by  the  free-trade 
agitation.  These  variuua  law-made  instrumentalitiea  for 
effecting  ends  which  might  otherwise  not  yet  be  effected,  all  I 
embody  a  subtler  form  of  the  protectionist  hypothesis.  Tha  1 
same  short-sightedness  which,  looking  at  commerce,  pre- 
scribed bounties  and  reatrictions,  looking  at  social  aSaire  in 
gieDeral,  prescribes  these  multiplied  administrations;  and 
the  same  criticism  applies  alike  to  all  its  proceedings. 

For  was  not  the  error  that  vitiated  every  law  aiming  at  J 
tho  artificial    maintenance    of  a   trade,  substantially    that  J 
which    we  have    just  been    dwelling   upon;    namely,    this  J 
overlooking  of  the  fact  that,  in  setting  people  to  do  ona  J 
thing,  some  other  thing  is  inevitably  loft   undone?     The  ' 
statesmen  who  thouglit  it  wise  to  protect  home-made  silks 
against  French  silks,  did  so  under  the  impression  that  the 
manufacture  thus  secured  constituted  a  pure  gain   to   the 
Dation.     They  did  not  reflect  that  the  men  employed  in  this 
manufacture  would  otherwise  have  been  producing  some*  I 
thing  else — a  something  else  which,  as  they  could  prodnce 
it  without  legal  help,  they  could  more  profitably  produce. 
Landlords  who  have  been  so  anxious  to   prevent   foreign 
wbeiit  from  displacing  their  own  wheat,  have  never  duly 
realized  the  fact  that  if  their  fields  would  not  yield  wheat 
60  economically  as  to  prevent  the  feared  dLsplaceraeot,  it 
»imply  proved  that  they  were  growing  unfit  crops  in  place 
of  fit  crops  J  and  so  working  their  land  at  a  relative  loss. 
In  all  cases  where,  by  restrictive  duties,  a  trade  has  been 
upheld  that  would  otherwise  not  have  existed,  capital  has 
been  turned  into  a  channel  less  productive  than  some  other 
into  which  it  would  naturally  have  Sowed.      And  so,  to 
pursue  certain  State- patronized  occupations,  men  have  been 
drawn  from  more  advantageous  occupations. 

Clearly  then,  as  above  alleged,  the  same  oversight  runi! 
through  all  these  luterfereuces  ;  be  they  with  commerce,  or 
be  they  with  otlier  things.     In  employing  people  to  achieve 
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this  or  that  desidcratotn,  Ipgielators  have  not  perceived 
that  they  were  thereby  preventing  the  achievement  of  some 
other  desideratum.  They  have  habitually  asaamed  that 
ench  proposed  good  wonld,  if  secured,  be  a  pure  good,  instesil 
of  being  a  good  purchasable  only  by  siibmiseion  to  some 
evil  which  would  else  have  been  remedied ;  and,  making 
this  error,  have  injurionaly  diverted  men's  labour.  Aa  in 
trade,  so  in  other  things,  labour  will  spontaneously  find 
ont,  better  than  any  government  can  find  out  for  it,  the 
things  on  which  it  may  best  expend  iUelf.  Kigbtly  ro- 
gnrdL'd,  the  two  propositions  are  identical.  This  division 
into  commercial  and  d  on -commercial  afTairs  is  quite  &  super- 
ficial one.  All  the  actions  going  on  in  society  come  under 
the  general izatioD — haman  effort  ministering  to  hnnitvn 
desire.  Whether  the  ministration  bo  effected  through  n 
process  of  buying  and  selling,  or  whether  in  any  otlier  way, 
matters  not  so  far  as  the  general  law  of  it  is  concerned. 
In  all  cases  it  must  lie  true  that  the  stronger  desires  will 
get  themselves  satisfied  before  the  weaker  ones ;  and  in  all 
cases  it  must  be  true  that  to  get  aattafaction  for  the  weaker 
ones  before  they  would  naturally  have  it,  is  to  deny  a 
faction  to  the  stronger  ones. 


To  the  immense  positive  evils  entailed  by  over-legislaCioi^ 
have  to  be  added  the  equally  great  negative  evils- 
which,  notwithstanding  their  gTeatnesa,  are  scarcely  at  I 
recognized,  even  by  the  far-seeing.     While  the  State  d 
those  things  which   it  ought  not   to   do,  a*  an  inevitiA 
cufwequence,  it  leaves  undone  those  things  which  it  on^ 
to   do.     Time  and   activity   being   limited,  it  necess 
follows  that  legislators'  sins  of  eommianon  entail  sins  | 
omittion.    HischievonsmeddlinginvoIveB  disastrous negle 
and  until  statesmen  are  ubiquitous  and  omnipotent,  i 
ever  do   so.      In   the   very   nature   of   things  an  i 
employed  for  two  purposes  must  fulfil  both  imparfeot^ 
partly  because,  while  fulfilltBg  the  one  it  cannot  be  folfilH] 
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tlie  other,  and  partly  because  its  adaptation  to  both  ends 
implies  incomplete  fitnesa  for  either.  As  has  been  well 
Baid  a  propos  of  this  poiut, — "  A  blade  which  is  designed 
both  to  shave  and  to  carve,  will  certainly  not  shave  so  well 
as  ft  razor  or  carve  bo  well  as  a  carving-knife.  An  academy 
of  painting,  which  should  also  be  a  bant,  would  : 
probability  exhibit  very  bad  pictures  and  discount  very  b 
bills.  A  gaa  company,  which  should  also  be  an  infanl 
school  society,  would,  we  apprehend,  light  the  streets  i 
and  teach  the  children  ill,"*  And  if  an  institution  under- 
takes, not  two  functions  but  a  score — if  a  government, 
whose  office  it  is  to  defend  citizens  against  aggressors 
foreign  and  domestic,  engages  also  to  disseminate  Christ! 
anity,  to  administer  charity,  to  teach  children  their  leBsonT 
to  adjust  prices  oF  food,  to  inspect  coal-mines,  to  regiila| 
railways,  to  superintend  house-building,  to  arrange  c^ 
fares,  to  look  into  people's  stink-traps,  to  vticcinate  the! 
children,  to  send  oat  emigrants,  to  prescribe  hours  of  labon] 
to  examine  lodging-houses,  to  test  the  knowledge 
mercantile  captains,  to  provide  public  libraries,  to  read  a 
authorize  dramas,  to  inspect  passenger-ships,  to  see  tha^ 
small  dwellings  are  supphed  with  water,  to  regulate  endless 
things  from  a  banker's  issues  down  to  the  boat-fares  on  the 
Serpentine^ia  it  not  manifest  that  its  primary  duty  must  be 
ill-discharged  in  proportion  to  the  multiplicity  of  affairs  it 
basies  itself  with  f  Must  not  its  time  and  energies  be  frittered 
away  in  schemes,  and  inquiries,  and  amendments,  in  discus- 
sions, and  divisions,  to  the  neglect  of  its  essential  business  ? 
And  does  not  a  glance  over  the  debates  make  it  clear  that 
this  is  the  fact?  and  that,  while  parliament  and  public 
are  alike  occupiedwith  these  miscbievoos  interferences,  these 
Utopian  hopes,  the  one  thing  needful  is  left  almost  undone  f 
See  here,  then,  the  prosimate  cause  of  our  leg^d  abomina- 
tions. We  drop  the  substance  in  our  efforts  to  catch 
shadows.     While  our  firesides,  and  clubs,  and  taverns  are 

•  Edinhiiryh  Iterlrie.  April,  183B. 
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fillpd  with  talk  about  corn-law  questions,  and  clmrt^ 
questions,  and  education  questions,  and  poor-luw  qneationa 
• — all  of  them  raised  by  over-legislation — the  justice  question 
gets  scarcely  any  attention;  and  we  daily  submit  to  be 
oppressed,  cheated,  robbed.  Thia  institution  which  ahoold 
succour  the  man  who  has  fallen  among  thieves,  tarns  him 
over  to  solicitors,  barristers,  and  a  legnon  of  law-officers 
drains  his  puree  for  writs,  briefs,  aOidavits,  subpoinaa.  Tees 
of  all  kinds  and  expenses  innumerable;   involves  him   is 

I  the  intricacies  of  common  courts,  chancery  courts,  eiiiti^ 
mtcr-Euits,  and  appeals ;  and  often  ruins  where  it  should 
aid.  Meanwhile,  meetings  are  called,  and  leading  articles 
written,  and  votes  asked,  and  societies  formed,  and  agit»- 
tions  carried  on,  not  to  rectify  these  gigantic  evils,  bub 
partly  to  abolish  our  ancestors'  mischievous  meddlings  and 
partly  to  establish  meddlings  of  our  own.  Is  it  not  obviooC!, 
tliat  this  fatid  ueglect  is  a  result  of  thia  mistaken  officious*' 
neas  ?     Suppose  that  external  and  internal  protection  had 

I  been  the  sole  recognized  functions  of  the  ruling  pnwcrs. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  our  administration  of  justice  would 
have  been  as  corrupt  as  now  f  Can  any  one  believe  thab 
had  parliamentary  elections  been  habitually  contested  on 
qnestioua  of  legal  reform,  our  judicial  system  would  still  haw 
been  what  Sir  John  Romilly  calls  it, — "  a  technical  syHlem 
invented  for  the  creation  of  costs?"  Di>e8  any  one  tv\ 
pose  that,  if  the  efficient  defence  of  person  and  property 
bein  the  constant  subject- matter  of  hustings  pledges, 
should  yet  bo  waylaid  by  a  Chancery  Court  which  has  noir] 
more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  property  in  its  clntcfaei 
— which  keeps  suits  pending  fifty  years,  nntil  all  the  funds 
are  gone  in  fees — which  swallows  in  costs  two  millioiu 
annually  ?  Dare  any  one  assert  that  had  coRstitnencies 
heen  always  canvassed  on  principles  of  law-reform  v< 
bw-conservatism.  Ecclesiastical  Courts  would  have 
tinned  for  centuries  fattening  on  the  goods  of  widows 
orphans  T    The  questions  are  next  to  absurd.    A  child  ma] 


; 
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■ee  t^t  with  the  general  knowledge  people  have  of  legal 
COiTUptioDS  and  tlie  aiiiversal  deteatatioo  of  legal  atrocities, 
ftn  end  wonld  long  since  have  been  put  to  them,  had  the 
admiiiistriitjon  of  jasttce  always  been  the  political  topic. 
Had  not  the  public  mind  been  constantly  pre-occapied,  ii' 
could  never  have  been  tolerated  that  a  man  neglecting  to 
file  an  answer  to  a  bill  iu  due  course,  should  be  imprisoned 
fifteen  years  for  contempt  of  court,  as  Mr.  James  Taylor  was. 
It  would  have  been  impoaaible  that,  on  the  abolition  of  their 
flioecures,  the  sworn-clcrka  should  have  been  compensated 
by  the  continuiince  of  their  exorbitant  incomoa,  not  only 
till  death,  but  for  seven  years  after,  at  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  £700,000.  Were  the  State  con6aed  to  its 
defensive  and  judicial  functioos,  not  only  tho  people  but 
legislators  theraaelvea  would  agitate  agiiiust  abuses.  The 
ihtre  of  activity  and  the  opportunities  for  distioctioitj 
ing  narrowed,  all  the  thought,  and  industry,  and^ 
iloqiience  which  members  of  Parliament  now  expend  oi 

ipracticablo  schemes  and  artificial  grievances,  would 
expended  in  rendering  justice  pure,  certain,  prompt,  ant 
cheap.  The  complicated  follies  of  onr  legal  verbi.ige,  which 
the  oninitiated  cannot  understand  and  which  the  initiated 
interpret  in  various  senses,  wonld  be  quickly  put  an  end 
to.  We  should  no  longer  frequently  hear  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  so  bunglingly  drawn  up  that  it  requires  half  a 
dozen  actions  and  judges'  decisions  nnder  them,  before 
even  lawyers  can  aay  how  they  apply.  There  would  be  no 
Buch  stnpidly -designed  measures  as  the  Railway  Winding-, 
up  Act,  which,  though  passed  in  1840  to  close  the 
of  the  babble  schemes  of  the  mania,  leaves  them  still 
onsettled  in  185-1 — which,  even  with  funds  in  hand,  with, 
holds  payment  from  creditors  whose  claims  have  been  years 
since  admitted.  Lawyers  would  no  longer  be  suffered  to 
maintain  and  to  complicate  the  present  absurd  system  of 
land  titles,  which,  besides  the  litigation  and  loss  it  per- 
ij^etually  causes,  lowers  the  value  of  estates,  prevents  (he 
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read;  application  of  capital  to  them,  checka  the  derelop^ 

nietit  of  agricultiirOj  and  thus  hinders  the  improvement  i>f 

the  peasantry  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country.     In  short, 

the  corruptions,  fnlUes,  and  terrors  of  lair  wontd 

and  that  which  men  now  ehrink  from  aa  an  enemy  thoy 

would   come    to    regard    as  what    it   purports    to 

a  friend. 

How  vast  then  is  the  negative  eril  which,  in  additioD 
the  positive  evils  before  enumerated,  this  meddling  pol 
entails  on  us  !  How  many  are  the  grievances  men  bear, 
from  which  they  would  otherwise  be  free  I  Who  is  there 
that  has  not  submitted  to  injuries  rather  than  mn  the  risk 
nf  heavy  htw-costs  T  Who  is  there  that  has  not  abanduneil 
just  claims  rather  than  "throw  good  money  after  bad?" 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  paid  unjust  demands  rather  than 
withstand  ibo  threat  of  an  action  ?  This  man  can  point  to 
property  tbat  has  been  aliemited  from  his  family  from 
lack  of  funds  or  courage  to  fight  for  it.  That  man  can 
name  sovornl  relutiune  mined  by  a  law-suit,  Hero  is  a 
lawyer  who  bns  grown  rich  ou  the  hard  earnings  of  iha 
needy  and  the  savings  of  the  oppressed,  ITiere  is  a 
wealthy  trader  who  has  been  brought  by  legal  iniquities 
the  workhonso  or  the  lunatic  asylum.  The  badness  of 
judicial  system  vitiates  our  whole  social  life 
almost  every  family  poorer  tbao  it  would  otherwise 
hampers  almost  every  business  transaction  ;  iuQicts 
anxieties  on  every  trader.  And  all  this  Iors  of  pro 
time,  temper,  comfort,  men  quietly  submit  to  from 
absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  schemes  which  eventually 
on  them  other  mischiefs. 

Nay,  the  case  is  even  worse.     It  is  distinctly  proreal 
that  many  of  these  evils  about  which  outcries  are 
and  U)  cnre  which  special  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
invoked,  are  themselves  produced  by  our  disgraceful  jm 
system.     For  example,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
out  of  which  oar  sanitary  agitators  make  political 
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I  foBDil  ia  tUeir  greatest  intensity  on  propei-tiea  that 
have  been  for  a  generation   in   Chancery — are   distinutlyl 
traceable  to  the  ruin  thus  bronght  about;  and  wonld  never  l 
have   existed   but   for  the   inEamrms   corruptions   of  law. 
Again,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  long-drawn  miseries  of 
Ireland,  which  have  been  the  sabject  of  endless  legislation, 
have  been  mainly  produced  by  inequitable  land-tenure  and 
the  complicated  system  of  entail :  a  system  which  wrought 
such  involvements  as  to  prevent  sales;  which  practically 
negatived  all  improvement;  which  brought  landlords  to  the  J 
workhouse;  and  which  required  au  Incumbered  Estates  Acta 
to  cut  its  gordian  knots  and  render  the  proper  cultivation  * 
of  the  soil  possible.     Judicial  negligence,  too,  is  the  main 
cause  of  railway  accidents.     If  the  State  would  fulfil  its 
tme  function,  by  giving  passengers  an  easy  remedy  for  . 
breach  of  contract  when  trains  are  behind  time,  it  would! 
do  more   to  prevent   accidents  than  can   be  done  by  tho>l 
minutest  inspection  or  the  most  cunningly-devised  regu-  ' 
lations ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  the  majority  of  accidents 
are  primarily  caused  by  irregularity.     In  the  case  of  bod 
honse-bnilding,  also,  it  is  obvious  that  a  cheap,  rigorous,   ■ 
and  certain  administration  of  justice,  wonld  make  Buildin^V 
Acts  needless.     For  is  not  the  man  who  erects  a  house  on 
bad  matorinls  ill  put  together,  and,  concealing  these  with  ■ 
papering  and  plast«r,  sells  it   as  a  substantial  dwelling,! 
gntlty  of  fraud  ?     And  should  not  the  law  recognize  this  m 
fraud  as  it  does  in  the  analogous  case  of  an  unsound  horse  7 
And  if  the  legal  remedy  were  easy,  prompt,  and  snre,  would 
not  builders  cease  transgressing  ?     So  is  it  in  other  cases : 
the  evils  which  men  perpetually  call  on  the  State  to  core  ■ 
by  superintendence,  tbemselvea  arise  from  non-performancoB 
of  its  original  duty.  ^ 

See  then  how  this  vicious  policy  complicates  itself.     Not 
only  does  meddling  legislation  fail  to  cure  the  evils  it  aims 
at;  not  only  does  it  make  many  evils  worse ;  not  only  does 
Bt  create  new  evils  greater  tlian  the  old;  but  while  doing  J 
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this  it  entails  on  men  the  oppreBsions,  robbori(>s,  mhi,  wlneli 
flow  from  the  non-ndministrutioa  of  jnatice.  And  not  ouljr 
to  the  positive  evils  doea  it  add  this  vast  negntivo  one,  bat 
this  agiiin,  by  fostering  many  social  abases  thai  would  not 
else  exiat,  furniBheB  occasions  for  more  mcddliogv  wliicb 
again  act  and  re-act  in  the  same  way.  And  thns  a 
"  things  bad  begun  make  strong  tbcmaelvea  by  ilU" 


Aflcr  assi^mg  reasons  thns  fnndamontal,  for  condeiDi 
all  Stnte-action  save  that  which  nnirersal  experience  bi 
proved  to  be  absolutely  needful,  it  would  seem  superfluoiia 
to  assign  subordinate  ones.  Wore  it  called  for,  we  might, 
taking  for  text  Mr.  Lindsay's  work  on  "Xofigation  and 
Jlercantile  Marine  Law,"  say  much  npon  the  complexity 
to  which  this  process  of  adding  regulation  to  regnUtiuo — 
each  necessitated  by  foregoing  ones — ultimately  leads:  a 
complexity  which,  by  the  misunderstandings,  delays,  and 
disputes  it  entails,  greatly  hampers  onr  social  life.  Some- 
thing, too,  might  be  added  npon  the  pertarbiug  effects  of 
that  "gross  delusion,"  as  M.  Guizot  calls  it,  "a  belief  ia 
the  soTertign  power  of  political  machinery" — a  delusion  to 
which  he  partly  ascribes  the  hito  revolution  in  France ;  and 
a  delusion  which  is  fostered  by  every  new  interferenco. 
But,  passing  over  these,  ve  would  dwell  for  a  short 
npon  the  national  enervation  which  this  State-supei 
donee  prod  noes. 

Tho  enthusiastic  philanthropist,  argent  for  some 
parliament  to  remedy  this  evil  or  socure  the  other  good, 
thinks  it  a  trivial  and  far-fetched  objection  that  tJie  peopk 
will  bo  morally  injured  by  doing  things  for  them  instead  a 
leaving  them  to  do  things  themselves,  lie  vividly  oodci 
the  benefit  ho  hopes  to  get  achieved,  which  is  a  poaiti 
readily  imaginable  thing.  He  does  not  conct-ivo  the  diffoBedj 
invisililo,  and  siowly^accumularing  efleol  wrought  on 
popular  mind,  and  so  does  not  believe  in  it ;  or,  if  he  adi 
it,    ihiuks  it   benoalh  consideration.     Would  be   bat 
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Tnember,  however,  that  all  national  character  is  g^duaUy- 
produced  by  the  daily  action  of  circnmstance3,  of  which 
each  day's  result  seema  so  insignificant  as  not  to  be  worth 
mentioning,  he  would  perceive  that  what  is  trifling  when 
viewed  in  ita  increments  may  be  formidable  when  viewed  in 
its  total.  Or  if  he  would  go  into  the  nursery,  and  watch 
how  repeated  actions — each  of  them  apparently  anim- 
portant, — create,  in  the  end,  a  habit  which  will  affect  the 
whole  future  life ;  he  would  be  reminded  that  every 
inflaence  brought  to  bear  on  human  nature  tells,  and,  if 
continued,  tella  seriously.  The  thoughtless  mother  who 
hourly  yields  to  the  requests — "Mamma,  tie  my  pinafore," 
"  Mamma,  button  my  shoe,"  and  the  like,  cannot  be  per- 
imaded  that  each  of  these  concessions  is  detrimental;  but 
the  wiser  spectator  sees  that  if  this  policy  be  long  pursued, 
and  be  extended  to  other  things,  it  will  end  in  inaptitude, 
The  teaclier  of  the  old  school  who  showed  his  pupil  the  way 
out  of  every  difficulty,  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  gener- 
nling  an  attitude  of  mind  greatly  militating  against  succesa 
in  life.  The  modem  teacher,  however,  induces  his  pupil  to 
Bolve  his  difficulties  himself ;  lielieves  that  in  so  doing  he  is 
preparing  him  to  meet  the  difficulties  which,  when  he  gooa 
into  the  world,  there  will  he  no  one  to  help  him  through  ; 
and  hnda  confirmation  for  this  belief  in  the  fact  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  most  successful  men  are  self-made.  Well, 
is  it  not  obvious  that  this  relationship  between  discipline 
and  success  holds  good  nationally  ?  Are  not  nations  made 
of  men ;  and  are  not  men  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
modification  in  tbeir  adult  years  as  in  their  early  years  T 
Is  it  not  true  of  the  drunkard,  that  each  carouse  adds  a 
thread  to  his  bonds?  of  the  trader,  that  each  aoquisilion 
Btrengthena  the  wish  for  acquisitions?  of  tlie  pauper,  that 
the  more  you  assist  him  the  more  ho  wants?  of  the  busy 
man,  that  the  more  he  has  to  do  the  more  he  can  do  ?  And 
does  it  not  follow  that  if  every  individual  is  subject  to  this 
process  of  adaptation  to  conditions,  a  whole  nation  muct  bd 
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BO — that  just  in  proportion  as  its  members  are  Itttle  lielpM 
by  extraneouB  power  they  will  become  self-helpinff,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  are  much  helped  they  will  become  help- 
less T  What  folly  ia  it  to  ignore  these  results  becaage 
they'are  not  direct,  and  not  immediately  visible.  Tfaoogh 
slowly  wronglit  out  they  are  inevitable.  We  can  no  mora 
elude  the  laws  of  human  development  than  we  oaa  elude 
the  law  of  gravitation ;  and  so  long  as  they  hold  true  must 
these  effects  occur. 

IE  wo  are  asked  in  what  special  directions  this  alleged 
helplessness,  entailed  by  much  State-superintendence, 
shows  itself ;  we  reply  that  it  is  seen  in  a  returdatiun  of  all 
social  growths  requiring  ^elf-contidence  in  the  people — in  » 
timidity  that  fears  all  difficulties  not  before  encountered — 
in  a  thoughtless  contentment  with  things  as  tbey  are. 
any  one,  after  duly  watching  the  rapid  evolution  gomfgt 
in  England,  where  men  bave  been  comparatively  Nti 
helped  by  governments — or  better  still,  after  contemplaUi 
the  onparalleled  progress  of  the  United  States,  which  h 
peopled  by  aelf-made  men,  and  the  recent  descendants  o£ 
self-made  men ; — let  such  an  one,  we  say,  go  on  to  the 
Continent,  and  consider  the  nlatively  slow  advance  whiclt 
things  are  there  making;  and  the  still  slower  advance  Ihcy 
would  make  bat  for  English  enterprise.  Let  him  go  to 
Holland,  and  see  that  though  the  Dutch  early  showed  them- 
selves  good  mechanics,  and  have  had  abundant  practice  iu 
hydraulics,  Amsterdam  has  been  without  any  due  supply  of 
water  nntil  now  tbftt  works  are  being  estatilishcd  by  an 
English  company.  Lot  Lim  go  to  Berlin,  and  there  be  told 
that,  to  give  that  city  a  water-su])ply  such  an  London  has  had 
for  generations,  the  project  of  an  English  firm  is  about  lo  bo 
executed  by  English  capital,  nnder  English  superintendeacv. 
Ij«!t  him  go  to  Vienna,  and  U-arn  that  it.  in  common  with 
other  oontinental  cities,  is  lighted  by  an  English  gas- 
company.  Let  him  go  on  the  Khone,  on  the  Iioire,  on  Um 
Danube,  and  discover  that  Englishmen  e^ttahlished  atcUB 
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Hftrigation  on  those  rivers.  Let  him  inqnire  concerning 
the  railways  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
jhow  many  of  ill  em  are  English  projects,  how  many 
ilBTe  been  largely  helped  by  English  capital,  how  many 
■ave  been  esecated  by  English  contractors,  how  many 
liave  had  English  engineers.  Let  him  discover,  too,  as  hs 
will,  that  where  railways  have  been  government-made,  as 
in  Russia,  the  energy,  the  perseverance,  and  the  practical 
talent  developed  in  England  and  the  United  States  have 
been  called  in  to  aid.  And  then  if  these  illnstrations  of  the 
progresaivenesB  of  a  self-dependent  race,  and  the  torpidity 
of  paternally -governed  ones,  do  not  sulGce  him,  he  may 
Mr.  Laing's  scccessive  volumes  of  European  travel, 
there  study  the  contrast  in  detail.  What,  now,  is  the 
cause  of  this  contrast  ?  In  the  order  of  nature,  a  capacity 
for  self-help  must  in  every  case  have  been  brought  into 
existence  by  the  practice  of  self-help;  and,  other  things 
equal,  a  lack  of  this  capacity  must  in  every  case  have 
arisen  from  the  lack  of  demand  for  it.  Do  not  these  two 
antecedents  and  their  two  consequents  agree  with  the  facts 
as  presented  in  England  and  Europe  ?  Were  not  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  two,  some  centuries  ago,  mnch  upon  a 
par  in  point  of  enterprise  ?  Were  not  the  English  even 
behind  in  their  manufactures,  in  their  colonization,  in  their 
commerce  f  Has  not  the  immense  relative  change  the 
English  have  undergone  in  this  respect,  been  coincident 
with  tho  groat  relative  solf-dependence  they  have  been 
since  habituated  to  ?  And  has  not  the  one  been  caused  by 
the  other  f  Whoever  doubts  it,  is  asked  to  assign  a  more 
probable  cause.  Whoever  admits  it,  must  admit  tbat  the 
enervation  of  a  people  by  perpetual  State-aids  is  not  a 
trifling  consideration,  but  the  most  weighty  consideration. 
A  general  arrest  of  national  growth  he  will  see  to  be  an 
evil  greater  than  any  special  benefits  can  compensate  for. 
And,  indeed,  when,  after  contemplating  this  great  fact, 
erspreading  of  the  Earth  by  the  English,  he  remarks 
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abeence  of  any  parallel  achieTemeut  hj  a  conttneutal  r 
wfaeo  ho  reflects  how  this  difference  must  depend  chiefly  on 
difference  of  character,  and  hoiv  euch  difference  of  cbamcter 
has  been  mainly  produced  by  diffL'rence  of  discipline  ;  he 
■will  perceive  that  the  policy  pursued  in  thia  matter  may 
have  a  large  share  in  determining  &  nation's  oltimate  fat«. 

We  are  not  sanguine,  however,  that  argument  nill 
change  the  convictions  of  those  who  put  their  trost  in 
legislation.  With  men  ot  a  certain  order  of  thought  the 
foregoing  reasons  will  have  weight.  With  men  of  anuthcT 
order  of  thought  they  will  have  little  or  none ;  nor  woatd 
any  accumulation  of  such  reasons  affect  them.  The  truth 
that  experience  teaches,  has  its  limits.  The  experiences 
which  teach,  must  he  experiences  which  can  be  appreciated; 
and  experiences  exceeding  a  certain  degree  of  complexity 
beoome  inappreciable  to  the  miijority.  It  is  thus  with  moat 
social  phenomena.  If  we  remember  that  for  these  two 
thousand  years  and  more,  mankind  have  been  makings 
regulations  for  commerce,  which  have  all  along  been 
strangling  some  trades  and  killing  others  with  kindness, 
and  that  thoogh  the  proofs  of  this  have  been  constantly 
before  their  eyes,  they  have  only  jniit  discovered  that  they 
have  been  uniformly  duing  mischief — if  we  remember  that 
even  now  only  a  small  portion  ot  them  boo  this ;  wo  ar« 
taught  that  per  pet  aally- re  posted  and  ever-accumulating 
experiences  will  fail  to  teach,  nntil  there  exist  the  mental 
conditions  required  for  the  assimilation  of  them.  Nay, 
when  they  are  assimilated,  it  is  very  imperfectly.  The 
truth  they  teach  is  only  half  understood,  even  by  those 
Buppoaed  to  understand  it  beat.  For  example,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  one  of  his  lost  speeches,  after  dettcribiiig  the 
immensely  incicased  consmnptioa  consequent  on  free  trade, 
goes  on  to  say : — 

"  If,  Umii.  70U  ran  onljr  eontinM  thai  eoaiumption— it.  6y  year  IffUUUmk 
Oadct  Um  Ixrour  ot  Proiidenos,  you  /^n  matntMit  tht  dtatamd  Ji 
matt  gear  Inul*  anJ  wutn^fiieturti  prorpmnu.  jmi  %n  not  onlj  inc 


tttm  of  hainiia  happincBs,  bal  are  piiag  the  agriealtoriiti  of  thii  coimtrjr 
Ihe  beat  cliaaoe  of  thu  ineraiis»d  d«miknd  wbiab  mutt  contribats  to  tbeir 
weUare."— rfiMi.  Feb.  33,  I80O. 

Thus  the  prosperity  really  dwe  to  the  almndoDmeDt  of  all 

legislntioD,  is  ascribed  to  a  particular  kiad  of  legislation. 

"  You  can  maintain  the  demand,"  he  says ;  "  you  can  make 

trade  and  maDufactnres  prosperous ; "  whereaa,  the  facta 

he   quotes   prove   that   they   can    do   this  only  by  doing 

nothing.     The  essential  truth  of  the  matter — that  law  had 

been  doing  immeuBe  harm,  aod  that  this  prosperity  resulted 

not  from  law  bat  from  the  absence  of  law — is  missed ;  and 

his  faith  in  legislation  in  general,  which  should,  by  this 

experience,  have  been  greatly  shaken,  seemingly  remains 

as  strong  as  ever.      Here,  again,  is  the  House  of  Lords, 

apparently  not  yet  believing  iu  the  relationship    of  supply 

Lud     dumand,     adopting    within     these    few    weeks    the  J 

Kvtunding  order —  I 

r      "  That  before  the  Grit  reading  o(  tttj  bill  tor  makiiig  uij  work  ia  tha  fl 

Bomtnictioii  ol  which  compulsor;  power  i«  sought  to  take  thirty  honseB  01 

more  inhabited  bf  the  Uboaring  classes  ta  aaj  ooe  parish  or  piaee,  the 

promoters  be  reqaired  to  deposit  in  the  ojlice  of  tlie  olerk  of  the  purliameuts 

a  etstement  of  the  number,  dewrlption.  and  litQalioD  of  the  said  houses,  the  _ 

number  (so  tar  m  thei/  can  be  estimated)  of  peraoDs  to  be  displaced,  andj 

lelullier  any  and  tehat  prorition  ii  made  in  t)it  Inll  far  Temtdyina  tlit  inoof^fl 

xmienct  tiluty  to  ariit  /ram  tueh  diiplacimenlt."  H 

L        If,   then,   iu  the  comparatively  simple    relationships    ofV 

Lirade,  the  teachings  of  experience  remain  for  so  many  figes-l 

F  nnperceived,  and  are  so  imperfectly  apprehended  when  they  I 

are  perceived,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  where  all  social  J 

phenomena — moral,  intellectual,  and  physical — uro  involved,  I 

any  due  appreciation  of   the  truths  displayed  will  preseutlj'fl 

take  place.     The  facts  cannot  yet  get  recognized  aa  facts.  ■ 

As  the  alchemist  attributed  his  successive  disappointments! 

to  some  disproportion  in  the  ingredients,  some  imparity,  or  I 

some  too  great  temperatnre,  and  never  to  the  futility  of  his  ■ 

process  or  the  impossibility  of  his  aim ;  so,  every  failure  o{b 

State-regulations    the     law-worsbipper    explains    away    asfl 

Lbeing  caused   by   this   trifliug    oversight,   or    that    littlof 
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mistake :   all  which   oversigbta   aDd   mistakes  lie  i 
you  will  in  future  be  avoided.     Eluding'  the  facts  as  he 
does  after  this  fashion,  volley  after  volley  of  them  pre 
no  effect. 

Indeed  this  faith  in  gorernments  is  in  a  certain  i 
organic ;  and  can  diminish  only  by  being  outgrown,  Fre 
the  time  when  rulera  were  thought  demi-goda,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  decline  in  meu's  estimates  uf  their  power. 
This  decline  is  still  in  progresa,  and  baa  still  far  to  go, 
Doabtleas,  every  increment  of  evidence  furthers  it  in  aomt 
degree,  though  not  to  the  degree  that  at  first  appears. 
Only  in  so  far  as  it  modifies  character  does  it  produce  a 
permanent  effect.  For  while  the  mental  type  remains  the 
Bume,  the  removal  of  a  special  error  is  inevitably  followed 
by  the  growth  of  other  errors  of  the  same  genus.  All 
euperatitions  die  hard ;  aud  we  fear  that  this  belief  id 
government-omnipotence  will  form  no  exception. 


REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT— WHAT  IS  IT 

GOOD  FOR? 

[First  published  in  The  Westminster  Review /or  October  1857.] 

Shakspeaee's  simile  for  adversity — 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  yenomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head, 

might  fitly  be  used  also  as  a  simile  for  a  disagreeable 

truth.     Repulsive   as  is  its  aspect^  the   hard  fact  which 

dissipates  a  cherished  illusion^  is  presently  found  to  contain 

the  germ   of  a  more  salutary  belief.     The  experience  of 

every  one  furnishes  instances  in  which  an  opinion  long 

shrunk  from  as  seemingly  at  variance  with  all  that  is  good^ 

but  finally  accepted  as  irresistible,  turns  out  to  be  fraught 

with  benefits.     It  is  thus  with  self-knowledge:  much  as 

we  dislike  to  admit  our  defects,  we  find  it  better  to  know 

and  guard  against  than  to  ignore  them.     It  is  thus  with 

changes   of   creed :  alarming  as  looks   the  reasoning  by 

which   superstitions   are   overthrown,   the    convictions    to 

which  it  leads  prove  to  be  healthier  ones  than  those  they 

superseded.     And  it  is  thus  with  political  enlightenment : 

men  eventually  see  cause  to  thank  those  who  pull  to  pieces 

their  political   air-castles,  hateful   as  they  once   seemed. 

Moreover,  not  only  is  it  always  better  to   believe   truth 

than  error;  but  the  repugnant-looking  facts  are  ever  found 

to  be  parts  of  something  far  better  than  the  ideal  which  they 

64 
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dispelled.     To  the  mnny  illaatratious  of  iL'ia  wliicli  mlfl 
be  cited,  we  shall  presently  add  another. 

It  is  a  coDTiction  almost  nniversnll;  entertained  here  hi 
England,  that  our  method  of  making  and  administfring 
lawB  poBseeses  every  virtae.  Prince  Albert's  nulucky 
Baying  that  "  Repreaentative  Government  is  on  its  trial,"  is 
vehemently  repudiated ;  we  consider  that  the  trial  baa 
long  Bince  ended  in  oar  favour  on  all  tlie  counts.  Portly 
from  ignorance,  partly  from  the  bias  of  edocation,  partly 
from  that  patriotism  which  leads  the  men  of  each  nation  to 
pride  themselves  in  their  own  institutions,  we  have  an 
unhesitating  belief  in  tlio  entire  superiority  of  our  form  of 
political  organization.  Yet  unfriendly  critics  can  point 
out  vices  that  are  manifoatly  inherent.  And  if  wo  rony 
believe  the  defenders  of  despotism,  these  viL'ea  are  fata!  to 
ita  efficiency. 

Now  instead  of  denying  or  blinking  these  allegations,  it 
would  be  wiser  candidly  to  inquire  whether  they  are  tme; 
and  if  tme,  what  they  imply.  If,  as  most  of  ns  are  so 
confident,  government  by  representatives  is  bettor  than 
any  other,  we  can  aiford  to  listen  patiently  to  all  adrersti 
remarks :  believing  that  they  are  either  invalid,  or  thitt 
if  valid  they  do  not  essentially  tull  against  its  morits.  If 
our  political  system  is  well  founded,  this  crucial  criticism 
will  serve  but  to  bring  out  ita  worth  more  clearly  than 
ever ;  and  to  give  us  higher  conceptions  of  its  nature,  its 
meaning,  its  purpose.  Let  us,  then,  banishing  for  tho 
nonce  all  prepossessions,  and  talcing  up  a  thoroughly 
antagonistic  point  of  view,  set  down  wilboat  mitigmbioa  it* 
many  flaws,  vices,  and  absurdities. 


Is  it  not  manifest  that  a  ruling  body  made  op  of  ntMj 
individuals,  who  dilTer  iu  character,  education,  and  um, 
who  belong  to  classes  having  antagoniatio  ideas  aad 
tteiings,  aod  who  arc  eoverally  swayed  by  the  spedat 


opinions  of  the  districts  deputing  them,  must  be  a  cumbrous 
apparatus  for  the  mauagement  of  public  affairs?     When 
J  we  devise  a  machine  we  take  care  that  its  parta  are  aa>| 
,3  possible;  tbat  they  are  adapted  to  their  rc'Spectiv»'« 
;  that    they  are    properly  joined  with    one    another  j^ 
and  that  they  work  smoothly  to  their  common  parpoae. 
Our  political  machine,  however,  is  coustructed  upon  directly 
opposite  priuciples.     Its  parts  are  extremely  numerous : 
multiplied,   indeed,   beyond    all    reason.      They   are    not 
leveraUy  chosen  as  specially  qualified  for  particular  func- 
ItioDS.     No  care  is  taken  that  they  shall  fit  well  together : 
the  contrary,  our   arrangements  are   such   that  thoy 

e  certain  not  to  fit.     And  that,  as  a  consequence,  they  do 
hot  and  cannot  act  in  harmony,  is  a  fact  nightly  demon- 
strated to  all  the  world.     In  truth,  bad  the  problem  been  J 
to  find  an  appliance  for  the  slow  and  bungling  transaction! 
of  business,  it  could   scarcely  have   been    better   solved,! 
Immense  hindrance  results  from  the  mere  multiplicity  of 
parts;    a  further  immense  hindrance   results   from   their 
incongruity;  yot  another  immense  hindrance  results  from 
the   frequency  with  which   they  are  changed ;  while  the 
greatest  hindrance  of  all  results  from   the  want  of  subor- 
dination of  the  parts  to  their  functions — from  the  fact  that 
the  personal  welfare  of  the  legislator  is  not  bound  up  with  J 
the  efficient  performance  of  his  political  duty. 

These  defects  are  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  ( 
institutions;  and  they  cannot  fail  to  produce  disastrona 
mismanagement.  If  proofs  be  needed,  they  may  be 
furnished  in  abundance,  both  from  the  current  history  of 
our  central  representative  government,  and  from  Uiat  o£j 
local  ones,  public  and  private.  Let  us,  before  going  on  t 
contemplate  these  evils  as  displayed  on  a  great  scale  in  o 
legislature,  glance  at  some  of  them  in  their  simpler  anm 
smaller  manifestations. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  comparative  inefficiency  i 
lepnted  administration  in  mercantile  affairs.     The  untrust* 
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worthiness  of  directorial  managE'iii^nt  inigbt  be  afVMh 
illustrated  by  the  recent  joint-s bock-bank  cataatrophieft ; 
the  recklessness  and  dishoaosty  of  rulers  whose  iatereata 
are  not  one  with  those  of  the  concern  they  control,  being 
in  these  ca.se9  conspicnously  displayed.  Or  we  could  enlargo 
on  the  same  truth  as  exhibited  in  the  doings  of  railway- 
boards:  instancing  the  malversations  proved  against  their 
members;  the  carelessness  which  has  permitted  Robson 
and  Bedpath  frauds ;  the  rashuoss  persereringly  shown  in 
making  nnprofitablo  branches  and  extensiooa.  But  farts  of 
this  kind  are  sufficiently  familiar. 

Let  us  pass,  then,  to  less  notorious  examples.  Mechanics' 
Institntions  will  supply  our  Srst.  The  theory  of  them  is 
plausible  enough.  Artizans  wanting  knowledge,  and  b^ 
nevolent  middle-class  people  wishing  to  help  them  to  it, 
constitute  the  raw  material.  Bj  uniting  their  means  thejr 
propose  to  obtain  literary  and  other  advantages,  wliich  else 
would  be  beyond  their  reach.  And  it  is  concluded  that, 
being  all  interested  in  securing  the  proposed  objects,  luid 
the  governing  body  being  chosen  out  of  their  number,  the 
resnlts  cannot  fail  to  be  such  as  were  intended.  In  moat 
oases,  however,  the  results  are  quite  otherwise.  Indifference, 
stapidity,  party-spirit,  and  religions  dissension,  nearljr 
always  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  promoters.  It  is  thought 
good  policy  to  select  as  president  some  local  notability; 
probably  not  distinguished  for  wisdom,  but  whose  donatioa 
or  prestige  more  than  counterlinlnnces  his  defect  tn  thia 
respect.  Vice-presidents  are  ohoseu  with  the  same  view ; 
a  clergyman  or  two;  some  neighbouring  stjuires,  if  they 
can  be  had;  an  ex-mayor;  several  aldermen;  half  a  dozva 
manufacturers  and  wealthy  tradesmen ;  and  a  miscellaneous 
complement.  While  the  committee,  mostly  elected  more 
because  of  their  positioner  popularity  than  their  intelligence 
or  fitness  for  co-operation,  exhibit  aimihtr  incongniitios. 
Causes  of  dissension  quickly  arise.  A  book  much  wisl 
fur   by   tbe   mast  of   the   members,  is  tibooed«   ' 
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ordering  it  woald  offend  the  clerical  party  in  the  institution. 
Regard  for  the  prejudices  of  certain  magistrates  and  squires 
who  figure  among  the  vice-presidents,  forbids  the  engage- 
ment of  an  otherwise  desirable  and  popular  lecturer,  whoaai 
political  and  religious  opinions  are  somewhat  extreme . 
The  selection  of  newspapers  and  magazines  for  the  reading- 
room,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  dispntes.  Should  some,  thinking 
it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  those  for  whom  the  institution 
waa  established,  propose  to  open  the  reading-room  on 
Sundays,  there  arises  a  violent  fight ;  ending,  perhaps, 
the  secession  of  some  of  the  defeated  party.  Ilie  qaestion 
of  amusements,  again,  furnishes  a  bono  of  contention.  Shall 
the  institution  exist  solely  for  instruction,  or  shall  it  add 
gratification  ?  The  refreshment-question,  also,  is  apt  to  be 
raised,  and  to  add  to  the  other  causes  of  difference.  In 
short,  the  stupidity,  prejudice,  party-spirit,  and  squabbling, 
are  such  as  eventually  to  drive  away  in  disgust  those  who 
should  have  been  the  administrators;  and  to  leave  the 
control  in  the  hands  of  a  clique,  who  pursue  some  humdmm 
middle  course,  satisfying  nobody.  Instead  of  that  pros- 
perity which  would  probably  have  been  achieved  under  the 
direction  of  one  good  man -of- bus  in  ess,  whose  welfare  was 
bonnd  up  with  its  success,  the  institution  loses  its  prestige, 
and  dwindles  away  :  ceases  almost  entirely  to  be  what  was 
intended — a  meclianie^  institution;  and  becomes  little  more 
than  a  middle-class  lounge,  kept  up  not  so  mnch  by  the 
permanent  adhesion  of  its  members,  as  by  the  continual 
addition  of  new  ones  in  place  o,  the  old  ones  constantly 
falling  off.  Meanwhile,  the  end  originally  proposed  is 
foliilled,  so  far  as  it  gets  fulfilled  at  all,  by  r  ~ivat«  enter- 
prise. Cheap  newspapers  and  cheap  periodicals,  provided 
by  publishers  having  in  view  the  pockets  and  tastes  of  the 
working-classes;  coffee-shops  and  penny  reading-rooms, 
set  up  by  men  whose  aim  is  profit ;  are  the  instruments  of 
the  chief  proportion  of  such  culture  as  ia  going  on.  | 

In  higher-class  institutions  of  the  same  order — in  Literary- 
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Sooietioa  and  Philosophical  Societies,  etc. — the  like  ineffi- 
ciency of  representative  government  is  generally  displayed. 
Quickly  following  the  vigonr  of  early  enthoKJiwiii,  come 
uluss  and  sectarian  differences,  the  final  saprKtaacy  of  a 
party,  bad  management,  apathy.  Subscribers  complaia  they 
cannot  get  what  they  want ;  and  one  by  one  dceort  I 
private  book-clubs  or  to  Mudie. 

Tnming  from  non-political   to  political  iaBtitatioQS,  i 
might,  had  we  space,  draw  illustrationa  from  the  doings  e 
tho  old  poor-law  antborities,  or  from  those  of  modern  boards 
of  guardians ;  bat  omitting  these  and  others  such,  we  will, 
among  local  governments,  confine  ourselves  to  the  refori 
municipal  ccirpnrations. 

If,  leaving  out  of  sight  all  other  evidences,  and  forgett 
that  they  are  nowly-organized  bodies  into  which  corruptko 
has  scarcely  had  time  to  creep,  we  were  to  judge  of  those 
municipal  corporations  by  the  town -improvements  they  have 
effected,  we  might  pronounce  them  snccesafal.  But,  even 
without  insisting  on  the  fact  that  such  improvements  are 
more  duo  to  the  removal  of  obstructions,  aud  to  that  sune 
progressive  spirit  which  has  established  railways  and  tele- 
graphs, than  to  tho  positive  virtues  of  these  civic  govern- 
mcnts ;  it  in  to  be  remarked  that  the  execution  of  nameruus 
public  works  is  by  no  means  an  adequate  test.  With  power 
of  raising  funds  limited  only  by  a  rebellion  of  rutopayers, 
it  is  enny  in  pnwpcruns,  increasing  towns,  to  make  a  display 
of  efficiency.  The  proper  questions  to  be  asked  are ; — Do 
municipal  elections  end  in  the  choice  of  the  fittest  ropu  who 
are  to  be  found  ?  Does  the  resulting  administrative  body, 
perform  well  and  econoniicnlly  the  work  which  devolves  oo 
it  T  And  does  it  show  sound  judgment  in  refraining  Iroa 
needless  or  improper  work  f  To  these  questions  the  anawera 
are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  ^^^H 

Town-councils  are  not  conspicuous  for  either  intcUigaa^^^H 
■  or  high  charaeler.     There  are  competent  judges  who  tU^^^I 

^^L     that,  on  the  average,  their  members  are  inferior  to  thoM^^^f 
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the  old  corporations   thej  superseded.     As  all  the  world  I 
knows,  the  elections  turn  mainly  on  poHtical  opinions.     The  | 
first  quBstion  respecting  any  candidate  is,  not  whether  ho 
lias  great  knowledge,  judgment,  or  busincss-facolty — not 
whether  he  has  any  special  aptitude  for  the  duty  to  be  dis- 
churged  ;  bnt  whether  he  is  Whig  or  Tory.     Even  supposing 
his  politics  to  be  unobjectionable,  his  nomination  still  does  J 
not  depend  chiefly  on  his  proved  uprightness  or  capacity, 
but  much  more  on  his  friendly  relations  with  the  dominant 
clique.     A  number  of  the  town  magnates,  habitually  meeting 
probably  at  the  chief  hotel,   and    there  held  together  as 
much  by  the  brotherhood  o£   conviviality  as  by   that   of 
npinion,  discuss  the  merits  of  all  whose  names  are  before  I 
the  public,  and  decide  which  are  the  most  suitable.     This  J 
gin-and-water  caucus  it  is  which  practically  determines  the  I 
choice  of  candidates;  and,  by  consequence,  the  elections.  I 
'ITiose  who  will  succumb   to  leadership — those   who   will  I 
merge  their  private  opinions  in  the  policy  of  their  party,  of  1 
course  have  the  preference.     Men  too  independent  for  thia  I 
— too  far-seeing  to  join  in  the  shibboleth  of  the  hour,  or 
refined  to  mix  with  the  "jolly  good  fellows  "  who  thus  rule 
the  town,  are   shelved;    notwithstanding    that    they    are, 
above  all  others,  fitted  for  office.     Partly  from  this  nndc-r- 
band  influouce,  and  partly  from  the   consequent  disgust 
which  leads  them  to  decline  standing  if  asked,   the  best 
men   are  generally   not   in   tlie   goveming   body.      It    is 
notorious  that  in  London  the  most  respectable  merchants 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  local  government.     And  1 
in  Now  York,  "  the  exertions  of  its  better  citizens  are  stilt  I 
exhausted  in   private   accumulation,   while   the   duties   off 
administration  are  left  to  other  hands."     It  cannot  then  bo  ff 
asserted    that    in     town -government,    the    representative  I 

Pastern  succeeds  in  bringing  the  ablest  and  most  honour*  f 

|ble  men  to  the  top. 

I   The   efficient    and    economical  discharge  of  duties  is,  ofl 

purse,  hindered  by  this  inferiority  of  the  deputies  chosen; 
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and  it  ia  (urther  hindered  by  tlie  persistent  action  of  party 
and  personal  motives.  Not  whether  he  knows  well  faow  to 
handle  a  level,  but  whether  he  voted  for  the  populnr  cnndi^ 
dat«  at  the  last  parliamentary  election,  ia  the  qiii'sttoa  -^ 
which  may,  and  aoinetimea  does,  hang  the  choice  of  a  t 
surveyor;  and  if  sewers  are  ill  laid  out,  it  ia  a  natq 
consequence.  When,  a  new  public  edifice  having  been 
decided  on,  competition  desig-ns  are  advertised  for ;  and 
when  the  designs,  ostensibly  anonymous  but  really  identi- 
fiable, have  been  sent  in;  T.  Square,  Esq.,  who  has  an 
influential  relative  in  the  corporation,  makes  sure  of  succeed- 
ing, and  ia  not  disappointed  :  albeit  hia  plans  are  not  those 
which  would  have  been  chosen  by  any  one  of  the  judges, 
had  the  intended  edifice  been  his  own.  Brown,  who  Las 
for  many  yeai-s  been  on  the  towu-councii  and  is  one  of  the 
dominant  clique,  has  a  son  who  is  a  doctor ;  and  when,  in 
pnreuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  an  officer  of  health 
is  to  be  appointed,  Brown  privately  canvasses  his  fullww- 
conncillors,  and  succeeds  in  persuading  them  to  elect  his 
son ;  though  his  son  ia  by  no  means  the  filti-st  man  the 
place  can  furnish.  Similarly  with  the  choice  of  trades- 
men to  execute  work  for  the  town.  A  public  clock  which  U 
froqaently  getting  out  of  order,  and  Boar d-of- Health  water- 
closets  which  disgust  those  who  have  them  (we  state 
facts),  sufficiently  testify  that  stupidity,  favouritism,  or 
some  sinister  inllucnce,  is  ever  can&ing  mismanagement. 
The  choice  of  inferior  represi-ntatives,  and  by  them  of 
inferior  emjiloyea,  joined  with  private  interest  and  divided 
responsibility,  inevitably  prevent  the  discharge  of  dntie* 
from  being  satisfactory. 

Moreover,  the  estravagance  which  is  now  becoming  • 
notorions  vice  of  municipal  bodies,  ia  greatly  increased  by 
the  practice  of  undertaking  things  which  they  ought  not  to 
undertake ;  and  the  incentive  to  do  this  is,  in  many  cascfl^ 
traceable  to  the  representative  origin  of  the  body.  TbB 
eyatum    of    compounding    with    landlords   for    muiMU|dH 
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rates,  leads  the  lower  class  of  occnpiera  into  the  erroneonai 
belief  that  town-burdens  do  not  fall  in  any  degree  on  them  j  I 
and  tliey  therefore  approve  of  an  expenditure  which  seem-  ' 
ingly  gives  tbem  gratis  advantages  while  it  creates  employ- 
ment.  As  they  form  the  mass  of  tbe  constituency,  lavishneas 
becomes  a  popular  policy ;  and  popularity-hunters  vie  with 
one  another  in  bringing  forward  new  and  expensive  projects. 
Here    is   a    councillor  who,    having   fears  about   his    next 
election,  proposes  an  extensive  scheme  for  public  gardens—  j 
B  si^heme  which  many  who  disapprove  do  not  oppose,  becansa  I 
they,  too,  bear  in  mind  the  next  election.     There  is  another  ^ 
BOuQcillor,  who  keeps  a  shop,  and  who  raises  and  agitates 
the  question  of  baths  and  wash-houses ;  very  well  knowing 
that  his  trade  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  such  a  course. 
And   so   in  other  cases ;    tho   small  direct  interest  which  J 
each  member  of  the  corporation  has  in  economical  adminis-  I 
tration,  is   antagonized   by  so  many  indirect  interests   of  i 
other  kinds,  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be  a  good  guardian 
of  the  public  purse. 

Thus,  neither  in  respect  of  the  deputies  chosen,  nor  the 
efficient  performance  of  their  work,  nor  the  avoidance  of 
nnSt  work,  can  the  governments  of  our  towns  bo  held  satis- 
factory. And  if  in  these  recently -formed  bodies  the  defects 
are  so  conspicuous,  still  more  conspicuous  are  they  where 
they  have  had  time  to  grow  to  their  full  magnitude :  witness 
the  case  of  New  York.  According  to  the  Times  corre- 
ndent  in  that  city,  the  New  York  people  pay  "  over  a 

million  and  a  half  sterling,  for  which  they  have  badly-paved 
a  police  by  no  means  as  efficient  as  it  should  be, 
though  mnch  better  than  formerly,  the  greatest  amount  of 
dirt  north  of  Italy,  the  poorest  cab-system  of  any  motropoiJs 
in  the  world,  and  only  unsheltered  wooden  piers  for  tho 
discharge  of  merchandize." 

And  now,  having  glanced  at  the  general  bearings  of  tho  J 
nuestion  in  these  minor  cases,  lot  as  take  the  major  case  ofT 
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onr  central  government ;  and,  in  coDnexion  with  it,  par»iie 
tbe  inquiry  more  closely.  Here  the  inherent  faulta  of  the 
ri'presentative  system  are  much  more  clearly  displsyeiL 
The  greater  multiplicity  of  mlera  involves  greater  cum- 
broasneas,  greater  confusion,  greater  delay.  DiBiTf^ncwt  of 
class,  of  aima,  of  prejudices,  are  both  larger  in  number  and 
wider  in  degree ;  and  hence  arise  dissensions  etill  more 
multiplied.  The  direct  effect  which  each  legislator  is  Ukely 
to  experience  from  the  working  oE  any  particular  measure, 
ie  usually  very  small  and  remote;  while  the  indirect  influ- 
ences which  Bway  him  are,  in  this  above  all  other  niues, 
numerous  and  strong;  whence  follows  a  marked  tendency 
to  neglect  public  welfare  for  private  advantage.  Bnt  let  as 
Bet  out  from  the  bt-ginning — with  the  constitncnciea. 

'i^Thtj  representative  theory  assumes  that  if  a  number  of 
oitinens,  deeply  interested  as  they  all  are  in  good  gorern- 
raent,  are  endowed  with  political  power,  they  will  chouso  the 
wisest  and  best  men  for  governors.  Seeing  how  gn>atly 
they  suffer  from  bad  administration  of  pablio  affairs,  il  is 
considered  self-evident  that  thojr  must  have  the  vili 
to  select  proper  representatives ;  and  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  average  common  sense  gives  the  ability  to 
select  proper  representatives.  How  does  experience  bciar 
out  these  assumptions  t  Does  it  not  to  a  great  drgroe 
negative  them  ?\ 

Several  considenilile  classes  of  electors  have  little  or  no 
wUl  in  the  matter.  Not  a  f»w  of  those  on  iho  regislw 
pi(j09  themselves  on  taking  no  part  in  politics — claim  credit 
for  having  the  sense  not  to  meddle  with  things  which  l\u>y 
say  do  not  concern  them.  Many  others  there  are  whom 
interest  in  the  choice  of  a  member  of  Parliament  is  so  slight, 
that  they  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  vole.  A  notable 
proportion,  too,  shopkeepers  especially,  care  so  little  aboDk 
the  result,  that  their  vot«8  are  determined  by  their  wiahvs 

to  please  their  chief  patrons  or  to  avoid  offending  tltein. 

In  the  minds  of  a  yet  larger  clnn*,  small  name  of  money,  or 
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(ven  ad  libitum  supplies  of  beer,  ontweigli  any  desires  I 
^ey  have  to  uae  their  political  powers  independently.  T 
^oao  who  adequately  recognize  the  importance  of  honestly  I 

cerciaing  their  iudgments  in  the  selection  of  legislators, 
■d  who  give  conscientious  votes,  form  bat  a  minority  -,  and  I 
Be  election  asually  hangs  less  apon  their  wills  than  i 

I  illegitimate  inflaences  which   sway    the   rest.      Hore,  1 
pierefore,  the  theory  fails. 
Then,  again,  as  to  in  tell  i  gen  ce.     Even  supposing  that  tha  I 
isaoi  electors  have  a  sufficiently  decided  toill  to  choose  1 
t  rulers,  what  evidence  have  we  of  their  ability  t  ' 
}  picking  out  the  wisest  man  among  thom,  a  task  within 
Be  range  of  their  capacities  F     Let  any  one  listen  to  the 
mTersation  of  a  farmer's  market-table,  and  then  answer 
low  much  he  finds  of  that  wisdom  which  is  required  to 
a  wisdom  in   others.     Or  let  him  read  the  clap-trap 
»eche3  made  from  the  hostioga  with  a  view  of  pleasing 
istituents,  and   then  estimate   the    penetration  of  those  i 
fho  are  to  be  thos  pleased.     Even  among  the  higher  order  ,| 
:  electors  he  will  meet  with  gross  political  ignorance— 
Vith  notions  that  Acts  of  Parliament  can  do  whatever  it  is  I 
Blonght  well  they  should  do ;  that  the  value  of  gold  can  bs  I 
[led  by  law ;  that  distress  can  be  cured  by  poor-laws  j  I 
^d  so  forth.     If  he  descends  a  step,  he  will  find  in  thai 
prevalent  ideas  that    machinery   is  injurious  to   tha  I 
nrldcg-classos,  and  that  extravagance  is  "good  for  trade," 
I  of  a  yet  smaller  insight.     And  in   the  lower  andl 
t  class,  formed  by  those  who  think  that  their  personail 
good    government   is   not  worth   the  trouble ' 
mg,  or  is  ontbnlanced  by  the  loss  of  a    customer, 
'   h'ss  value    than    a    bribe,   he    will    perceive    an 
ipeleaa  stupidity.     Without  going  the  length  of 
■■    nnd  defining   the   people   as  "  twenty-seven 
liy  fuols,"  be  will  confess  that  they  are  hut 
with  wisdom, 
diould    succeed    in     choosing    the    fittcs&J 
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governors,  would  be  gtrango ;  and  that  they  do  not  so 
succeed  is  manifest.  Even  as  judged  by  the  nioei 
common-sense  tests,  their  selectioas  are  absurd,  as  ^ 
shall  shortly  see. 

It  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  we  may  most  ssMy  t 
those  whose  interests  are  identical  with  onr  own;  and  tld 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  trust  those  whose  interests  aro 
antagonistic  to  our  own.  Alt  the  legal  eecuritlea  we  take 
in  our  transactions  with  one  another,  are  so  many  recogni- 
tions of  this  truth.  Wo  are  not  Hatis6ed  with  profetnont. 
If  another's  position  is  such  that  he  must  be  liahlo  to 
motives  at  variance  with  the  promises  he  makes,  we  talco 
care,  by  introducing  an  artificial  motive  {the  drea^  of  leg>l 
penalties),  to  make  it  his  interest  to  fulfil  these  promis(>s. 
Down  to  the  asking  for  a  receipt,  our  daily  busineas-baluts 
testify  that,  in  couseqnence  of  the  prevailing  sclfishoeas,  ik 
it  extremely  imprudent  to  expect  men  to  regard  tho  claitna 
of  others  equally  with  their  own;  all  asseverations  of  good 
faith  notwithstanding.  Now  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  even  the  modicum  nf  sense  possessed  by  the  majority 
of  electors,  would  have  led  them  to  recognise  this  fact  in 
the  choice  of  their  represeota lives.  But  they  show  a 
total  disregard  of  it.  While  the  theory  of  oar  Con- 
stitution,  in  conformity  with  this  same  fact,  sasatoeB 
that  the  thrt-e  divi-^'ions  composing  the  Legislature  will 
severally  pursue  each  ita  own  ends — while  our  history 
shows  that  Monarch,  Lords,  and  Commons,  have  all  along 
more  or  less  conspicuously  dono  this ;  onr  doctors  manifest 
by  their  votes,  the  belief  that  their  interests  will  bo  as 
well  cared  for  by  members  of  the  titled  cliias  as  by  mutnbcra 
of  tlieir  own  class.  Though,  in  their  determined  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reform-Bill,  the  aristocracy  showed  bow 
greedy  they  were,  not  only  of  their  legitimate  power 
but  of  their  illegitimate  power — though,  by  tho  enact- 
ment and  pertinacious  maintenance  of  the  Co 
they  proved  how  little   popular  welfare   weighei 
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I  Bcale  against  their  own  profits — thoagb  they  have  ever 
displayed  a  watchful  joalouBj  even  of  their  smallest 
privileges,  whether  equitable  or  inequitable  (as  witness  the 
recent  complaint  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Act  calls  ou  lorda  of  manors  to  show  their  titles 
before  they  can  claim  the  wrecks  thrown  on  the  shores  of 
their  estates,  which  before  they  had  always  done  by  pr^i 
Bcription) — though  they  have  habitually  pursued  that  sell^ 
seeking  policy  which  men  so  placed  were  sure  to  pursue 
yet  constituencies  have  decided  that  members  of  the 
tocracy  may  fitly  be  chosen  as  representatives  of  the  peopli 
Our  present  House  of  Commons  contains  98  Irish  pei 
and  sons  of  English  peers;  66  blood-relations  of  peers 
and  67  connexions  of  peers  by  marriago  :  in  all,  '231  mei 
bers  whose  interests,  or  sympathies,  or  both,  are  with  the 
nobility  rather  than  the  commonalty.  We  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  hear  the  doctrine  implied  in  this  criticism  con- 
demned by  rose-water  politicians  as  narrow  and  prejudiced. 
To  such  wo  simply  reply J;hat  they  and  their  friends  fullj 
recognize  this  doctrine  when  it  suits  them  to  do  so.  "WTi; 
do  they  wish  to  prevent  the  town-constituencies  from  pre- 
dominating over  the  county-ones;  if  they  do  not  believe 
that  each  division  of  the  community  will  consult  its 
welfare  f  Or  what  plea  can  there  be  for  Lord  John 
Bussell's  proposal  to  represent  minorities,  unless  it  be 
the  plea  that  those  who  have  the  opportunity  wilJ  sacrifice 
■the  interests  of  others  to  their  own  ?  Or  how  shall  W8 
•explain  the  anxiety  of  the  upper  class,  to  keep  a  tighti| 
rein  on  the  growing  power  of  the  lower  class,  save  from' 
their  consciousness  that  bond  fids  representatives  of  the 
lower  class  would  be  leas  regardful  of  their  privileges 
than  they  are  themselves  ?  If  there  be  any  reason  in  the 
jlheory  of  the  Constitution,  then,  while  the  members  of  the 
of  Peers  should  belong  to  the  peerage,  the  membera 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  belong  to  the  commonalty. 
£ilber  the  constitutional  theory  Is  sheer  nonsense,  or  eUi 
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tho  choice  of  lords  oa  represeutativos  of  the  people  pro^ 
llie  folly  of  conatituenciea. 

But  this  folly  by  no  menDB  enilB  here :  it  works  ont  otht 
results  quite  as  absurd.     What  should  wo  think  of  &  man 
giving  hia  servants  equal  authority  with  himself  over  the 
aSairs  of  his  household  T     Suppose  the  shareholders 
railway-company  were  to  elect,  aa  members  of  thoir 
of  directors,  the  secretary,  engineer,  superintendent, 
uuinager,  and  others  such.     Should  we  not  bs  astonisl 
at   their   stupidity  f      Should   wo   not   prophesy   that 
private  advantage  of  officials  would  frequently  override 
welfare  of  the  company  ?     Yet  our  parliamentary  elect' 
commit  a  blunder  of  just  the  same  kind.     For  what  nre 
military  and  naval  officers  but  servants  of  the  nation ;  stand- 
ing to  it  in  a  relation  like  that  iu  which  the  officers  of 
railway-company  stand  to  the  company  f     Do  they  not 
form  public  work  f  do  they  not  take  public  pay  f   And  do 
their  interests  ditTer  from  those  of  the  public,  as  the  intoi 
of  the  employed  from  those  of  the. employer?     The  im; 
priety  of  admitting  executive  agents  of  the  Stat«  into 
Legislature,  baa  over  and  over  again   thrust  itself  ti 
Doiice;  and  in  minor  cases  has  been  prevented  by  suudi 
Acta  ef  Parhament.     Enumerating  those  disqualified 
tho  House  of  Commons,  Blackstone  says — 

'  No  persona  eoDcemed  is  the  maiu^emenl  of  any  iIuUm  or  laiM  an*lal 

o#  lOm,  eiMpt  the  oonmusaionen  o(  tha  trvasurjr,  dot  anj  ol  Ifaa  oilBcan 

foUowiniti  rii.  oonuniBBioDere  ol  prize*,  transparU,  eiok  and  wDundad,  wiaa 

.lioanoM,  navj,  and  rietuallicg;  Moretariea  or  nxminn  at  prisma;   ooiBp- 
tloUen of  tha arm; aooonnu ;  agenU  torroginieati;  gnTcreon ol plJuiUUMU^ 

'  and  thcit  dopulioa ;  oDicen  of  Minorca  or  Qilmlutr ;  offlcin  at  tlw  aielM 
Dtna ;  olerki  and  deputies  in  tfae  ■erenl  ofKoca  ol  iba  Inamij,  «i. 
eliHjunr.  DMvj,  Ticliulling,  admiralty.  pa,j  ol  tha  am;  and  aarj.  aecnUriaa 
ol  alale,  sail,  itaropi,  appeala.  wjno  lioenoei,  hacknaj  ooachaa,  bawken  anil 
pHliiu-H,  nor  mj  imnana  that  bold  an;  new  ofllce  uadta  tba  orovs  craatod 

1706,  a»  oapabla  ol  l«inti  elaelod.  or  sitting  m  mambcn." 
Id  which  list  naval  and  military  oBicors  would  doubtlru 
have  been  iucIudtH],  had  tliey  not  always  bivn  too  powerful 
body  aud  too  closely  identified  with  the  domiaantclaaaes. 
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Glaring,  towever,  as  is  the  impolicy  of  appointing  public 
servaQts  to  make  the  laws ;  and  clearly  as  this  impolicy  ia 
,  recognized  in  the  above -specified  exclusiona  from  time  to 
b  time  enacted ;  the  people  at  large  seem  totally  oblivions  of 
At  the   last  general  election  they  returned  9  naval 
'  officers,  46  military  officers,  and  51  retired  military  oflEcers, 
who,  in  virtue  of  education,  friendship,  and  esprit  de  corps, 
take  the  same  views  with  their  active  comrades — in  all  106: 
L  not  including  64  officers  of   militia  and  yeomanry,  whose 
I  Bympathies  and  ambitions  are  in  a  considenible  degree  tho 
le.     If  any  one  thinks  that  this  large  infusion  of  official- 
I  ism  is  of  no  consequence,  let  him  look  in  the  division-lists. 
I  Let  him  inquire  how  much  it  has  had  to   do   with   the 
I  maintenance  of  the  purchase-system.     Let  Mm  ask  whether 
I  tlie  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  promotion  of  the 
I  private  soldier,  have  not  been  strengthened  by  it.     Let 
^him  see  what   share  it   had   in  keeping  up  those  worn- 
out   practices,   and   forms,   and   mis-arrangements,  which 
entailed  the  disasters  of  our  late  war.     Let  him  consider 
whether  the  hushing-np  of  the  Crimean  Inquiry  and  the 

I  whitewashing  of  delinquents  were  not  aided  by  it.     Yet, 
though  abundant  experience  thus  confirms  what  cummoa  J 
sense  would  beforehand  have  predicted ;  and  though,  not«  J 
withstanding    tho    late     disasters,    exposures,   and    publiol 
outcry  for  army-reform,  the  influence  of  the  military  caste  1 
is  BO  great  that  the  reform  has  b«en  staved-off ;  our  constj- 
I  tuencies  are  stupid  enough  to  send  to  Parliament  as  many 
Vtnilitary  officers  as  ever  I 

I  Not  even  now  have  we  reached  the  end  of  these  impolitic 
Bsclcctions.  The  general  principle  on  which  we  have  boeo  ' 
Bfnsi&ting,  and  which  is  recognized  by  expounders  of  the  I 
Boonstitution  when  they  teach  that  the  legislative  and  I 
■'executive  divisions  of  the  Govemmtnt  should  be  distinct^—  1 
Btbis  general  principle  is  yet  further  sinned  ajrainst ;  though  J 
Knot  in  ao  literal  a  manner.  For  though  they  do  not  take  J 
BBtate-pay,  and  are  not  nominally  Govemment-officera,  yeti„l 
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practically,  lawyers  are  members  of  the  executive  orgunbw- 
tion.  They  form  &n  important  part  of  the  apparatus  for 
the  ad  mini  at  ration  of  justice.  By  the  working  of  this 
apparatus  they  make  their  profits ;  and  their  wclfard 
depends  on  its  being  so  worked  aa  to  bring  them  profits, 
rather  than  on  its  being  ao  worked  as  to  admiuisl«r  justice. 
Exactly  aa  military  officers  have  interests  distinct  from, 
and  often  antagonistic  to,  the  efficiency  of  the  army ;  bo, 
barristers  and  solicitors  have  interests  distinct  from,  and 
often  antagonistic  to,  the  cheap  and  prompt  enforcement 
of  the  law.  And  that  tbey  are  habitually  swayed  by  tJiese 
antagonistic  interests,  is  notorious.  So  strong  is  the  bias, 
as  sometimes  even  to  destroy  the  power  of  seeing  fn3m  any 
other  than  the  professional  stand-point.  We  have  ourselves 
heard  a  lawyer  declaiming  on  the  damage  which  tbe 
County- Courts- Act  had  done  to  the  profession;  and 
expecting  his  non -professional  hoarL'rs  to  join  him  ia 
condemning  it  there-for  !  And  if,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
the  legal  conscience  is  not  of  the  tenderest,  is  it  wise  to 
depute  lawyers  to  frame  the  laws  which  they  will  be  con- 
cerned in  carrying  out ;  and  the  carrying  out  of  which  most 
affect  their  private  incomes  ?  Are  barristers,  who  con- 
stantly take  fees  for  work  which  they  do  not  perform, 
and  attorneys,  whose  bills  are  so  often  exorbitant  tb&t  a 
special  office  has  been  established  for  taxing  them— are 
these,  of  all  others,  to  be  trusted  in  a  position  whicti 
would  be  trying  even  to  the  most  disinterested?  Keva^  | 
thcless,  the  towns  and  counties  of  England  have  retnmei 
to  the  present  House  of  Commons  98  lawyer 
60  of  them  in  actual  practice,  and  the  rest  retired,  bot 
doubtless  retaining  those  class-views  acquired  during  their 
professional  careers. 

The.se  criticisms  on  the  conduct  of  constituencies  do  not 
necessarily  commit  ns  to  the  assertion  that  none  belonging 
to  the  official  and  aristocratic  classes  ought  to  be  chosen. 
Though  it  would  be  safer  to  carry  out,  in  these 
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cases,  tlie  general  principle  whicli,  aa  above  shown,  Parlia- 
ment has  itself  recognized  and  enforced  in   unimportant 
cases;    yet  we  are  not   prepared  to  say  that  occasional 
exceptions  might  not  be  made,  on  good  cause  being  shown. 
All  we  aim  to  show  ia  the  gross  impolicy  of  selecting  so 
large  a  proportion  of  representatives  from  classes  having 
interests  different  from  those  of  the  general  public.     Thi 
in  addition  to  more  tban  a  third  taken  from  the  dominai 
class,  who  already  occupy  one  division  of  the  LegislatuM 
the  House  of  Commons  should  contain  nearly  another  tbir 
taken  from  the  naval,  military,  and  legal  classes,  whoi 
policy,  like  that  o£  the  dominant  class,  is  to  maintain  thingi 
Bs  they  are;  wo  consider  a  decisive  proof  of  electoral  nus- 
jndgment.     That  out  of  the  654  members,  of  whicli  the 
People's  House  now  consists,  there  should  bo  but  250  who, 
as  considered  from  a  class  point  of  view,  are  eligible,  or 
tolerably  eligible   (for  we  include  a  considerable  number 
who  are  more  or  less  objectionable),  is  significant  of  any*a 
thing  but  popular   good   seuso.      That  into  an  assembljfl 
established  to  protect  their  interests,  the  commonalty  oH 
England  should  bavo  sent  one-third  whose  interests  are  the 
Baine  as  their  own,  and  two-thirds  whose  interests  are  at 
variance  with  their  own,  proves  a  scarcely  credible  lack 
of  wisdom ;   and  seems  an  awkward  fact  for  the   repre^ 
sentatire  theory.  H 

If  the  intelligence  of  the  mass  is  thus  not  sufficient  ereifl 
to  choose  out  men  who  by  position  and  occupation  are  fit 
representatives,  still  less  is  it  sufficient  to  choose  out  men 
-who  are  the  fittest  in  character  and  capacity.     To  see  who 
will  bo  liable  to  tbe  bias  of  private  advantage  is  a  verjjB 
easy  thing;  to  see  who  is  wisest  is  a  very  dithcult  thingfl 
aud  those  who  do  not  succeed  in  the  first  must  necessaril^l 
fail  in  the  last.     The  higher  tbe  wisdom  the  more  incom- 
prehensible does  it  become  by  ignorance.     It  is  a  manifest 
fact  that  the  popular  man  or  writer,  is  always  one  who  is  bnt 
little  in  advance  of  the  mass,  and  consequently  uuderstand-S 
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never  t 
and  oat  of  their  sight.     Appreciation  of  another  in 
some  community  of  thoaght.     "  Only  the  man  of  i 

can   recognize  worth   in  men The   worthiest, 

if  be  appealed  to   nniversal  suffrage,  would  have  bat  a 

poor  chance Alast    Jesus  Christ,  asking  tlie  Jowa 

what  he  deserved — was  not  the  answer.  Death  on  tb© 
gallows  1 "  And  though  men  do  not  now-o-daya  stone  tho 
prophet,  they,  at  any  rate,  ignore  him.  As  Mr.  Carlyle 
says  in  his  vehement  way — 

'■  U  of  ten  men  niae  are  re>cognisable  m  fools,  which  is  a  eonuncm  oahjuht- 
tion,  bow,  ...  in  the  name  of  wondar,  will  70a  ever  get  &  bullot-box  lo  grind 

jon  oat  k  wisdom  from  the  votes  of  these  teo  men? I  tell  jon  k 

million  blookbeitds  looking  »nthoritativelj  iula  one  mnn  □(  what  yoa  mU 
gcniuB,  or  noble  sense,  will  mslce  notbiog  but  nooBenso  out  ol  him  and  his 
qil«litieB,  and  hie  virtues  and  detects,  il  the;  look  till  the  end  ol  time." 

So  that,  even  were  electors  content  to  choose  the  man 
proved  by  general  evidence  to  be  the  most  far-seeing,  and 
refrained  from  testing  him  by  the  coincidence  of  his  view 
with  their  own,  there  would  bo  small  chance  of  their  hitlii 
00  the  best.  But  judging  of  him,  as  they  do,  by  aaking  b 
whether  he  thinks  this  or  that  crudity  which  they  think,  fi 
ia  manifest  that  they  will  fix  on  one  far  removed  from  tbe 
best.  Their  deputy  will  be  truly  repreaontativej — rcpre> 
scntative,  that  is,  of  tLe  average  stupidity. 

And  now  let  os  look  at  the  assembly  of  representatin 
thus  chosen.     Already  we  have  noted  the  unfit  compoaiti 
of  this  assembly  as  respects  the  interests  of  its  membi 
and  we  hare  just  scon  what  the  representative  theory  ita 
implies  as  to  their  intelligeuce.     Let  us  now,  bowovor,  ( 
sider  them  more  nearly  under  this  last  head. 

And  first,  what  is  the  woi-k  they  undertake  T     Obsen 
we  do  not  eay  the  work  which  they  ought  to  do,  but  t 
work  which  they  proposa  to  do,  and  (ry  to  do.     Tfai*  c 
prahtfnds  the   reguUtion  of   nearly  all   actions   going  i 
"^     '   [hout  society.     Besides  dcvisin;r  measures  to  pren 
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tiie  aggression  of  citizens  on  one  another,  and  to  secure  each 
the  quiet  possession  of  his  own ;  and  besides  ftssaming  the 
farther  function,  also  needful  in  the  present  state  of  man- 
kind, of  defending  the  nation  as  a  whole  against  Invaders; 
they  nnhesitatingiy  take  on  themselves  to  provide  for 
countless  wants,  to  euro  countless  ills,  to  oversee  countless 
afTaira.  Out  of  the  many  beliefs  men  have  held  respecting 
God,  Creation,  the  Future,  etc.,  they  presume  to  decide 
which  are  true ;  and  authorize  an  army  of  priests  to  per- 
petually repeat  them  to  the  people.  The  distress  resulting 
from  improvidence,  ihey  undertake  to  remove :  they  settle 
the  minimum  which  each  ratepayer  shall  give  in  charity, 
and  how  the  proceeds  shall  be  administered.  Judging  that 
emigration  will  not  naturally  go  on  fast  enough,  they  provide 
means  for  carrying  off  some  of  the  labouring  classes  to  the 
colonies.  Certain  that  social  necessities  will  not  cause  a 
sufficiently  rapid  spread  of  knowledge,  and  confident  that 
they  know  what  knowledge  is  most  required,  they  use  publio 
money  for  the  building  of  schools  and  paying  of  teachers ; 
they  print  and  publish  State-school-books;  they  employ 
inspectors  to  see  that  their  standard  of  education  is  con- 
formed to.  Playing  the  part  of  doctor,  they  insist  that 
every  one  shall  nse  their  specific,  and  escape  the  danger  of 
small-pox  by  submitting  to  an  attack  of  cow-pox.  Playing 
the  part  of  moralist,  they  decide  which  dramas  are  fit  to  be 
acted  and  which  are  not.  Pla}dng  the  part  of  artist,  they 
prompt  the  setting  up  of  drawing-schools,  provide  masters 
and  models ;  and,  at  Marlborough  House,  enact  what  shall 
be  considered  good  taste  and  what  bad.  Through  their 
lieutenants,  the  corporations  of  towns,  they  furnish  applinncea  ■ 
for  the  washing  of  peoples'  skins  and  clothes ;  they,  in 
some  cases,  manufacture  gas  and  put  down  water-pipes; 
they  lay  ont  sewers  and  cover  over  cess-poola ;  they 
establish  publio  libraries  and  make  public  gardens.  More- 
over, they  determine  how  houses  shall  be  built,  and  what  is  a 
■Bftfe  construction  for  a  ship ;  they  take  measures  for  the 
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security  of  railway-travelling ;  they  6x  the  hour  after 
public-houses  may  not  be  open ;  they  regnlate  the 
chargeable  by  vehicles  plying  in  the  Loadon  Etrcete 
inspect  lodging-houses;  they  arrange  for  bunal-groBndaf 
they  fix  the  hoars  of  factory  hands.  If  some  socinl  procen 
does  not  seem  to  them  to  be  going  on  f&st  cauagfa,  they 
stimulate  it  j  where  the  growth  is  not  in  the  direction  which 
they  think  most  desirable,  they  alter  it ;  and  80  they  seek 
to  realize  some  undefined  ideal  commnuity. 

Such  being  the  ta^k  undertaken,  what,  let  ua  ask,  are  tha 
qualifications  for  discharging  it  ?  Supposing  it  possible  to 
achieve  all  this,  what  must  be  the  knowledge  and  capacitiea 
of  those  who  shall  achieve  it  f  Successfnlly  to  presortbe 
for  society,  it  is  needfnl  to  know  the  structure  of  society — 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  organized — the  natural  taws 
its  progress.  If  there  be  not  a  true  understanding  of  w] 
constitutes  social  development,  there  roust  neci>ssarilj 
grave  mistiikes  made  in  checking  these  changes  sod  fo«l 
ing  those.  If  there  be  lack  of  insight  respecting  the  mt 
dependence  of  the  many  functions  which,  taken  togetl 
make  up  the  national  life,  unforeseoa  diitastors 
from  not  perceiving  how  an  interference  with  one  will  affect 
the  rest.  That  is  to  say,  there  mast  bo  a  due  ocqoaintuioB 
with  the  social  science — the  science  involving  all  othen; 
the  science  stauiling  above  all  others  in  oompleidty. 

And  now,  bow  far  do  our  legislators  possess  this  quali- 
ficstion  ?  Do  they  in  any  moderate  degree  display  it  ?  Do 
they  make  even  a  distant  approximation  to  it  f  That  muiy 
of  them  are  very  good  classical  scholars  is  beyond  doubt : 
not  a  few  have  written  first-rate  Latia  verses,  and  can 
enjoy  a  Greek  play ;  but  tlierc  is  no  obvious  rolalioa 
betwDCD  a  memory  well  stocked  with  the  words  spoken 
two  th<.m»utid  years  age,  and  an  nnderstanding  disciplined 
to  deal  with  modern  society.  That  in  learning  the  Ian- 
guagea  of  the  past  they  have  learnt  some  of  its  histoty,  ia 
tmu;  but  ctmsidonng  Uiat  this  history  is  mainly  a  narm- 
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tive  of  battles  and  plots  and  negociatioss  and  treacheries, 
it  does  not  throw  mach  light  on  social  pliilosophy — nod' 
eren  the  simplest  principles  of  political  economy  have  ever 
been  gathered  from  it.  We  do  not  question,  either,  that 
a  moderate  per  centage  of  members  of  Parliament  are 
iair  mathematicians;  and  that  mathematical  discipli 

iluable.  As,  however,  political  problems  are  not  snscep- 
able  of  mathematical  analysis,  their  studies  in  this  direction, 
eannot  much  aid  them  in  legislation.  To  the  large  body 
of  military  officers  who  sit  as  representatives,  we  wonld  not' 
for  a  moment  deny  a  competent  knowledge  of  fortiiication, 
of  strategy,  of  regimental  discipline ;  but  we  do  not  aefl' 
that  these  throw  much  light  on  the  causes  and  cure  of 
national  evils.  Indeed,  considering  that  war  fosters  anti' 
social  sentiments,  and  that  the  government  of  soldiers  ia. 
necessarily  despotic,  military  education  and  habits  are  mora' 
likely  to  unfit  than  to  fit  men  for  regulating  the  doings  of 
a  free  people.  Extensive  acquaintance  with  the  laws,  may 
doubtless  be  claimed  by  the  many  barristers  chosen  by 
our  constituencies ;  and  this  seems  a  kind  of  information 
having  some  relation  to  the  work  to  be  done.  Cnlesa, 
however,  this  information  is  more  than  technical — unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  knowledge  of  the  ramified  consequences 
which  laws  have  produced  in  times  past  and  are  producing 
now  (which  nobody  will  assert),  it  cannot  give  much 
insight  into  Social  Science.  A  familiarity  with  laws  is  no 
more  a  preparation  for  rational  legislation,  than  would  a 
familiarity  with  all  the  uoetnims  men  have  ever  used  be  a 
preparation  for  the  rational  practice  of  medicine.  Nowhere, 
)ur  representative  body,  do  we  find  appropriate 
ture.  Here  ia  a  clever  novelist,  and  there  a  successful 
iker  of  railways }  this  member  has  acquired  a  large 
fortune  in  trade,  and  that  member  is  n.ted  as  an  agricul- 
tural improver;  but  noue  of  these  achievements  imply 
fitness   for   controlling    and    adjusting    social 
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school  and  university  curri-culum — including  though 
may  a  few  Oxford  double-firsts  aud  one  or  two  Cambi 
wranglers — there  are  none  who  have  received  tho  disci] 
required  by  the  true  legislator.  None  have  that  competent 
knowledge  of  Science  in  general,  culminating  in  thu 
Science  of  Life,  which  can  alone  form  a  baaia  for  th« 
Science  of  Society.  For  it  is  one  of  those  open  secreU 
which  seem  the  more  secret  because  they  are  so  open, 
that  all  phenomena  displayed  by  a  nation  are  pbcaomena 
of  Life,  and  are  dependent  on  the  laws  of  Lira.  There  is 
no  growth,  decay,  evil,  improvement,  or  change  of  any 
kind,  going  on  in  the  body  politic,  bnt  what  has  its  canae 
in  the  actions  of  human  beings ;  and  there  are  no  actions 
of  human  beings  bat  what  conform  to  the  laws  of  Life  in 
general,  and  cannot  be  truly  understood  until  those  lawa 
are  understood. 

See,  then,  the  immense  incongruity  between  tbe  end  and 
the  means.  See  on  the  one  hand  the  countless  ditGcall 
of  the  task ;  and  on  tho  other  hand  the  almost 
no  preparedness  of  those  who  undertake  it.  Xeed 
wonder  that  legislation  is  ever  breaking  down  f  Is  it 
natural  that  complaint,  amendment,  and  repeal,  shoald 
form  the  staple  bnsinoss  of  every  session  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing more  than  might  be  ejtpected  in  the  absurd  Jack- 
Cadeisms  which  disgrace  the  debates?  Even  without 
Betting  up  so  high  a  standard  of  qunliliration  as  that  above 
specified,  the  nnfitnessof  most  representatives  for  their di 
is  abundantly  manifest.  You  need  but  glanoe  over 
miscellaneous  list  of  noblemen,  baronets,  squires, 
barristers,  engineers,  soldiers,  sailors,  railway-directora, 
and  then  ask  what  training  their  previous  lives  have 
them  for  tho  intricate  business  of  legislation,  to  see  at 
how  extreme  must  be  tbe  incompetence.  One  would  thinl 
that  the  whole  system  had  been  framed  on  the  sariugK  at 
some  political  Dogberry  : — "  The  art  of  healing  is  diffi- 
cult; tho  art  of  government  easy.     The  nudcrstani 
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iBrithmetic  comeB  by  study;  while  the  anderstnuding  oj 
laociety  comes  by  instincL  Watchmaking  requires  a  lo 
^  apprenticeship ;  but  there  needs  none  for  the  making 
institutions.  To  manage  a  shop  properly  requires  teachiogj 
bnt  the  management  of  a  people  may  be  undertaken 
out  preparation."  Were  we  to  be  visited  by  some 
Gnlliver,  or,  as  in  the  "  Micromegas  "  of  Voltaire,  by 
inhabitant  of  another  sphere,  his  account  of  our  poUticJ 

t institutions  might  run  somewhat  as  follows: — 
"  I  fonnd  that  the  English  were  governed  by  an  assemhl; 
of  men,  said  to  embody  the  'collective  wisdom.'  Thii 
assembly,  joined  with  some  other  authorities  which  seem 
practically  subordinate  to  it,  has  unlimited  power.  I  was 
much  perplexed  by  this.  With  us  it  is  customary  to  dofi; 
the  office  of  any  appointed  body ;  and,  above  all  things,  to 
see  that  it  does  not  defeat  the  ends  for  which  it 
appointed.  Bnt  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  thii 
English  Government  imply  that  it  may  do  whatever  it 
pleases.  Though,  by  their  current  masims  and  nsagos,  the 
English  recognize  the  right  of  property  as  sacred — though 

I  the  infraction  of  it  is  considered  by  them  one  of  the  gravest 
Crimea — though  the  laws  profess  to  be  so  jealous  of  it 
punish  even  the  stealing  of  b  turnip;  yet  their  legislatori; 
Buspend  it  at  will.  They  take  the  money  of  citizens  for 
any  project  which  they  choose  to  undertake;  thongh  such 
project  was  not  in  the  least  contemplated  by  those  who 
gave  them  authority — nay,  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
citizens  from  whom  the  money  is  taken  had  no  share  in 
giving  them  such  authority.  Each  citizen  can  hold  pro- 
perty only  BO  long  as  the  654  deputies  do  not  want  it.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  an  exploded  dootrine  once  current 
among  them  of  'the  divine  right  of  kings,'  had  simply  been 
changed  into  the  divine  right  of  Parliaments. 

"  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  tliat  the  constitution  of 
things  on  the  Earth  was  totally  diiferent  from  what  it  is 
frith  us;  for  the  current  political  philosophy  here,  impli 
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(hat  acts  are  not  riglit  or  wrong  in  themselTes  bot  ara 
made  one  or  the  otber  by  the  votes  of  law-makera.  In  onr 
world  it  is  considered  manifest  that  if  a  number  of  boings 
live  together,  there  raoet,  in  virtue  of  their  naluntft,  bo 
certain  primary  conditiona  on  which  only  they  can  work 
satisfactorily  in  concert ;  and  we  infer  that  the  conduct 
which  breaks  through  these  conditions  is  bad.  In  tLo 
KngHsli  legislature,  however,  a  proposal  to  regulate  conduct 
by  any  such  abstract  standard  would  be  held  absard.  ' 
attked  one  of  their  members  of  Parliament  whetharg 
majority  of  the  House  could  legitimi/^  murder.  He  8 
No.  I  asked  him  whether  it  could  sanctity  robbery.  B* 
thought  not.  But  I  could  not  make  him  see  that  if  murder 
and  robbery  are  intrinsically  wrong,  and  not  to  be  i 
right  by  decisions  of  statesmen,  that  similarly  all  ncti 
must  be  either  right  or  wrong,  apart  from  the  authorit/J 
the  law ;  and  that  if  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  law  I 
not  in  harmony  with  this  intrinsic  right  and  wrong,  tlie 
likw  itself  is  criminal.  Some,  indeed,  among  the  English 
tliink  as  we  do.  One  of  their  remarkable  men  {not  included 
in  their  Assembly  of  Notables)  writes  thus  : — 

■*  ■  To  asoertaiD  beltoc  uid  belter  vhat  the  will  ot  the  EtentftI  mw  and  (• 
with  UB.  vh&t  the  Ikwa  o(  the  Btenui]  are.  all  Parliamcnti.  Eeomenlo 
Cnmicil*,  CoogreaseB.  and  other  CoUective  Wisdoms,  bare  bad  this  tot  Ih«ft 

objcot Neierthelees,  in  the  uiexptioable  aniverul   Totiogi   and 

debaliiigs  o(  these  AgH,  an  idea  or  rather  a  dumb  pmaniptiDn  to  tha 
eonlrarj  bM  gaae  idl;  abroad ;  and  at  thia  da;,  over  eilcnsivH  tract*  o(  tha 
world,  poor  hamaa  beings  are  to  be  foimd.  whose  praotioAl  belief  it  is  th«l  if 

«o  "Tat«"  this  or  that,  BO  this  or  that  will  thenoetorth  k Practical])', 

tnon  havo  coma  to  imo^Qo  that  tha  Laws  of  this  Universe,  Ulie  the  Ian  of 
RonstitDtional  oouatries.  ato  ilccided  by  voticiR.  ...  Il  is  an  idle  bumf. 
The  La»i  ol  thia  UoivorM,  ol  which  it  the  Laos  ol  England  an  not  an 
•lact  tranieript,  the;  should  paasionalci;  study  to  become  anch,  an  Its*! 
I>;  tl>«  eTcrlasUng  concroily  ol  things,  and  are  not  fliabia  or  changiabla 
by  voiinifT' 

"But  I  find  that,  coutepiptaonsly  disregarding  all  such 
protests,  the  English  legislators  persevere  in  their  hyper- 
atheistic  notion,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  daly  enforced  b 
Stat«-officerSj  will  work  oat  any  object :  no  ciucstion  I 
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patwbetherLawsof  Naturaporniit.  I  forgot  to  aek  whether 
they  considered  that  different  kinds  of  food  cuuld  be  made 
wholesome  or  unwholesome  by  State-decree. 

Oue  thing  that  strock  me  was  the  carious  way  ia  which 
le  members  of  their  House  of  Commons   judge  of  one 

mother's  capacities.     Many  who  expressed  opinions  of  the 
crudest  kinds,  or  triTial  platitudes,  or  worn-out  superstitions, 
were  civilly  treated.     Follies  as  great  as  that  but  a  few 
years  since  uttered  by  one  of  their  ministers,  who  said  that 
free-trade  was  contrary  to  common  sense,  were  received  in 
silence.     But  I  was  present  when  one  of  their  namber,  who, 
I  thought,  was  speaking  very  rationally,  made  &  mistake 
hia  pronunciation — made  what  they  call  a  wrong  quantity  j 
id  immediately  there  arose  a  sboiit  of  derision.     It  seemed 
qaite  tolerable  that  a  member  should  know  little  or  nothiu^ 
about  the  business  he  was  there  to  transact ;  but  quite  in- 
tolerable that  he  should  beignorant  onapointof  no  moment. 
The    English   pique   themselves   on    being  especially 

iractical — have  a  great  contempt  for  theorizers,  and  profess 
be  guided  exclusively  by  facts.  Before  making  or  alter- 
ing a  law  it  is  the  custom  to  appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
who  send  for  men  able  to  give  information  concerning  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  ask  them  some  thoasands  of  questions. 
These  questions,  and  the  answers  given  to  them,  are  printed 
in  large  books,  and  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  I  was  told  that  they  spent  abonb 
£100,000  a  year  in  thus  collecting  and  distributing  evidence. 
Nevertheless,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  ministers  and 
representatives  of  the  English  people,  pertinaciously  adhere 
to  theories  long  ago  disproved  by  the  most  conspicuous 
facts.  They  pay  great  respect  to  petty  details  of  evidence, 
bat  of  large  truths  they  are  quite  regardless.  Thus,  the 
experience  of  age  after  age  has  shown  that  their  slate- 
tnanagement  is  almost  invariably  bad.  The  national  estates 
are  so    miserably  sdministered    &a   often   to    bring    loss 
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instead  of  gi^in-  The  goverDment  sfaip-yarda  am  imiformly 
extravagant  and  inefTicient.  The  judicial  system  wurks  so 
ill  that  most  citizens  will  sabmit  to  serioos  losses  nthvr 
than  mn  risks  of  being  rained  by  kw-snits.  Counlleim 
facta  prove  the  GoTemmeut  to  be  the  worst  owner,  the 
worst  man uf acta rer,  the  worst  trader  :  in  fact,  tho  worst 
manager,  be  tho  thing  managed  what  it  may.  Bat  though 
the  evidence  of  this  is  abundant  and  conclusive— fhnu^ 
during  a  recent  war,  the  bunglinga  of  ofEcials  were  as  glaring 
and  multitudinous  as  ever ;  yet  the  belief  that  any  propoHcd 
duties  will  be  satisfactorily  discharged  by  a  new  public 
department  appointed  to  them,  seems  not  a  whit  tliit 
weaker.  Legislators,  thinking  themselves  practical,  cling 
to  the  plausible  theory  of  an  official Iy-regulat4>d  society, 
spite  of  overwhelming  evidence  that  official  regulabon 
perpetually  fails. 

"Nay,  indeed,  tlia  belief  seems  to  gain  strength  among 
these  fact-loving  English  statesmen,  notwithstanding  the 
facts  are  against  it.  Proposals  for  State-control  over  ibis 
and  the  other,  have  been  of  late  more  rife  than  over.  And, 
most  remarkable  of  all,  their  representaliva  assembly  lately 
listened  with  grave  faces  to  the  assertion,  made  by  one  of  their 
high  authorities,  that  State-workshops  arc  more  eooaomical 
than  private  workshops.  Their  prime  minister,  in  defending 
a  recently -established  arms-factory,  actually  told  thom  that, 
at  one  of  their  arsenals,  certain  miasiles  of  war  were  c 
factored  not  only  better  than  by  the  trade,  but  at  aH 
one-third  the  price;  and  added,  'soittcould  beinaltthi^ 
The  English  being  a  trading  people,  who  must  be  UAe 
familiar  with  the  usual  rates  of  profit  among  nianufactaret% 
and  the  margin  for  possible  economy,  the  fact  that  they 
should  have  got  for  their  chief  representative  onoio  utterly 
in  the  dark  on  these  matters,  struck  me  aa  a  wondcriui 
rcBult  of  the  representative  system. 

"  I  did  not  inquire  much  farther,  for  it  waa  manifeaitluA 
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if  theae  were  reall;  their  wisest  men,  the  Englbb  were  nofta 
ft  wise  people." 

Eepresontative  govemmeat,  then,  cannot  be  called  a  enc- 
cess,  in  ao  far  as  the  choice  of  men  is  concerned.  Those  it 
puts  into  puwor  are  tho  fittest  ac^ither  in  respect  of  their 
interests,  nor  their  caltiire,  nor  their  wisdom.  And  as  a 
.fionscqaence,  partly  of  this  and  partly  of  its  compK-x  and 
cnmbrous  nature,  representative  government  is  anything 
bat  efficient  for  administrative  purposes.  In  these  respects 
it  is  manifestly  inferior  to  monarchical  government.  Thig 
has  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  which  is  always  conducivo 
to  efficiency.  And  it  lias  the  further  advantage  that  the 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  directly  concerned  in 
the  good  management  of  national  affairs ;  seeing  that  the 
continued  raainteiiance  of  his  power — iiay,  often  his  very 
life — depends  on  this.  For  his  own  sake  a  monarch  chooses 
the  wisest  conncillors  he  can  find,  regardless  of  class-dis- 
tinctions. His  interest  in  getting  the  best  help  ia  too 
great  to  allow  of  prejudices  standing  between  him  and  a 
far-seeing  man.  We  see  this  abundantly  illustrated.  Did 
not  the  kings  of  France  take  Richelieu,  and  Mazarln,  and 
Turgot  to  assist  them  ?  Had  not  Henry  VLII.  his  Wolsey, 
Elizabeth  her  Burleigh,  James  his  Bucon,  Cromwell  his 
Mitton  T  And  were  not  these  men  of  greater  calibre  than 
those  who  hold  the  reins  under  our  constitutional  Tegima  ? 
80  strong  is  the  motive  of  an  autocrat  to  make  use  of  ability 
wherever  it  exists,  that  he  will,  like  Louis  XL,  take  even  his 
barber  into  council  if  he  finds  him  a  clever  fellow.  Besides 
choosing  them  for  ministers  and  advisers,  he  seeks  out  the 
most  competent  men  for  other  offices.  Napoleon  raised  hia 
marshals  from  the  ranks  ;  and  owed  his  military  success  in 
great  part  to  the  readiness  with  which  he  saw  and  aviiiled 
himself  of  merit  wherever  found.     We  have  recently  soen 

Russia  how  prompt  was  the  recognition  and  promotion  of 
Leering  talent  in  tlie  case  of  Todleben ;  and  know  to 
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r  cost  how  greatly  lht>  prulungiLil  dcfvtioe  ui'  KebnAlupot 
)  to  this.  Id  the  marked  contrast  to  t]ie»e  caoet 
supplied  by  our  own  army,  in  which  genius  is  ignprvd  while 
B  honoured — in  which  wealth  and  caalo  muke  ifao 
advance  of  plebeian  merit  nt'xt  to  impossible — in  wktch 
jealonsiea  between  Queen's  service  and  Company's  serrica 
renderthe  best  generalship  almost  nnavaitable  ;  we  see  that 
the  representative  system  fails  in  the  officering  of  it» 
executive,  as  muoh  as  in  the  officering  of  its  legislative.  A 
striking  antithesis  between  the  actions  of  the  two  forms  of 
government,  is  presented  in  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Sebastopol  Committee  respecting  the  snpply  ofhtita  to  tho 
Crimean  army — evidence  showing  that  while,  in  his  nt'gotta- 
tions  with  the  English  Government,  the  contractor  for  tliA 
faata  met  with  nothing  but  vacillation,  delay,  and  official 
rudeness,  the  condnct  of  the  French  tiovernment  waa 
marked  by  promptitude,  decision,  sound  jndgment,  and 
great  civility.  Everything  goes  to  show  that  for  adminis- 
trative efficiency,  autocratic  power  is  the  best.  If  yonruim 
is  a  well-organiBed  army — if  you  want  to  have  sanitary 
departments,  and  educational  departmenta,  and  charity- 
departments,  managed  in  a  business-like  way — if  yon  woatd 
have  society  actively  regulated  by  staSs  of  Slate-ag«>nt«  j 
then  by  all  means  choose  that  system  of  complete  ceul 
ization  which  we  call  despotism. 

Probably,  notwithstanding  the  hinta  dropped  at  Ae 
OQtsot,  most  have  read  the  foregoing  pages  with  surprise. 
Very  likely  some  have  referred  to  the  cover  of  the  Recirw, 
to  see  whether  they  have  not,  in  mistake,  taken  np  aoine 
other  than  the  "  Westmintter ;  "  while  some  may,  perhaps, 
have  accompanied  their  pvmsnl  by  a  running  commentary 
of  epithela  condemnatory  of  our  Hiteuiiug  cliuuge  of  prin- 
ciples. Let  them  not  be  alarmed.  We  have  not  in  the 
least  swerved  from  the  confession  of  faith  set  forth  in  our 
prospectus.     On  the  contrary,  aa  we  ahall  shortly 
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our  adhesion  to  free  iastitutiona  is  aa  strong  as  e 
nay,  has  even  gained   strength   through  this  apparently 
antagonistic  criticism. 

The  subordinattoQ  of  a  nation  to  a  man,  le  not  a  whole- 
some bat  a  vicious  state  of  things :  needful,  indeed,  for  a 
TicioQS  humanity ;  but  to  be  outgrown  as  fast  as  may  be. 
The  instinct  which  makes  it  possible  is  anything  but  a 
noble  one.  Call  it  "hero- worship,"  and  it  looks  respectable. 
Call  it  what  it  ia — a  blind  awe  and  fear  of  power,  no 
matter  of  what  kind,  but  more  especially  of  the  brutal' 
kind;  and  it  is  by  no  means  to  bo  admired.  Watch  it  in 
early  ages  deifying  the  cannibal  chief ;  singing  the  praisea 
of  the  successful  thief;  commemorating  the  most  blood- 
thirsty warriors ;  speaking  with  reverence  of  those  who 
had  shown  undying  revenge ;  and  erecting  altars  to  such 
aa  carried  furthest  the  vices  which  disgrace  humanity ;,. 
and  the  illusion  disappears.  Read  how,  where  it 
strongest,  it  immolated  crowds  of  victims  at  the  tomb  of, 
the  dead  king — how,  at  the  altars  raised  to  its  heroes,  it' 
habitually  sacrificed  prisoners  and  children  to  satisfy  their 
traditional  appetite  for  human  flesh — how  it  produced  that 
l&alty  of  subjects  to  rulers  which  made  possible  endless 
'jiggressions,  battles,  massacres,  and  horrors  innumerable — 
low  it  has  mercilessly  slain  those  who  would  not  lick  tho 
lust  before  its  idols ; — read  all  this,  and  the  feeling  no 
seems  so  worthy  an  one.  See  it  in  later  days 
ideaiining  the  worst  as  well  aa  the  bostmonarchs;  receiving 
assassins  with  acclamation;  hurrahing  before  successful 
treachery ;  rushing  to  appLiud  the  processions  and  shows 
and  ceremonies  wherewith  effete  power  strengthens  itself] 
and  it  looks  far  from  laudable.  Autocracy  presupposeft 
inferiority  of  nature  on  the  part  of  both  ruler  and  subject :. 
on  the  one  side  a  cold,  unsympathetic  eacrihciug  of  other's 
wills  to  self-will;  on  the  other  side  a  mean,  cowardly 
abandonment  of  the  claims  of  manhood.    Our  very  language 
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bears  testimony  to  tbJa.  Do  not  diynity,  indrpeit<lenee, 
and  other  words  of  cpprobation,  imply  a  nature  At  variuiro 
with  this  relation?  Are  not  It/ninnieal,  arbitrary,  itetpotie, 
epithets  of  reproach  ?  and  are  not  trwrUiny,  favniti^, 
cringing,  epithc^ts  of  contempt  f  la  not  slaeith  «  condem- 
natory t«rmT  Does  not  frrvUe,  that  ia,  serf-like,  imply 
littleness,  meanness  ?  And  has  not  the  word  villain,  which 
originally  meant  bondsman,  come  to  signify  ererytliing 
which  is  hateful  ?  That  language  should  ttiaa  tnadrer^ 
tently  embody  dislike  for  those  wlio  most  display  tlio 
instinct  of  subordination,  is  alone  sufficient  proof  that  this 
instinct  is  associated  with  evil  dispositions.  It  has  been 
the  parent  of  countless  crimes.  It  is  answerable  for  tbo 
torturing  and  mnrder  of  the  nobI&-minded  who  woald  not 
sabmit — for  the  horrors  of  Bastiles  and  Siberias.  It  1 
ever  been  the  represser  of  knowledge,  of  fre«  thuUgM;;  I 
tme  progress.  In  all  times  it  has  fostered  the  vices'! 
courts,  and  made  those  vices  fashionable  througfurat 
nations.  With  a  George  IV.  on  the  throne,  it  wrekly  t^Ia 
ten  thoDsand  lies,  in  the  shape  of  prayers  for  a  "  nosl 
religions  and  gracious  king."  Whether  yoa  rend  1 
annals  of  the  far  past — whether  yon  look  at  the  raiui 
uncivilized  races  dispersed  over  the  globe — or  i 
yon  contrast  the  existing  nations  of  Europe;  yon  equally 
find  that  submission  to  authority  decreases  as  morality  and 
intelligence  increase.  From  ancient  warrior- worship  down 
to  modern  flunkeyism,  the  sentiment  has  ever  been  strongest 
where  human  nature  has  been  vilest. 

This  relation  between  barbarism  and  loyalty,  is  one  o( 
those  beneficent  arrangementa  which  "the  servant  and 
interpreter  of  nature"  everywhere  meets  with.  Tbe  sob- 
ordination  of  many  to  one,  is  a  form  of  society  oecdfal  f 
men  so  long  as  their  natures  are  savage,  or  anti-sc 
and  that  it  may  be  nnaintaiueJ,  it  is  needful  ' 
should  hare  an  extreme  awe  of  the  otte.    Joat  in  t 
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aa  their  conduct  to  oae  another  is  sach  as  to  breed 
perpetual  antagonism,  endangering  social  union;  just  ia 
that  proportion  must  there  be  a  reverence  for  the  strong, 
determined,  cruel  ruler,  who  alone  can  repress  their 
explosive  natures  and  keep  them  from  mutual  destructioa. 
Among  snch  a  people  any  form  of  free  government  ia  an 
impossibilitj'.  There  must  be  a  despotism  as  Btem  as  the 
people  are  savage;  and,  that  sncb  a  despotism  may  exist, 
there  must  be  a  superstitions  worship  of  the  despot.  But 
as  fast  as  the  discipline  of  social  life  modifies  character— 
ae  fast  as,  through  lack  of  nse,  the  old  preHatory  instinctfl 
dwindle — as  fast  as  the  sympathetic  feelings  grow ;  so 
fast  does  this  hard  rule  become  leas  necessary ;  so  fast 
does  the  authority  of  the  ruler  diminish ;  so  fast  does  the 
of  him   disappear.     From    being  originally   god,  or 

[imi-god,  he  comes  at  length  to  bo  a  very  ordinary  person; 
ible  to  be  criticizeii,  ridiculed,  caricatured.  Various 
nfiuences  conspire  to  this  result.  Accumulating  knowledge 
gradually  divests  the  ruler  of  those  supernatural  attributes 
at  first  ascribed  to  him.  The  conceptions  which  developing 
science  gives  of  the  grandeur  of  creation,  as  well  as  the 
constancy  and  irresiatJbleness  of  its  Omnipresent  Cause, 
nuke  all  feel  the  comparative  littleness  of  human  power; 
and  the  awe  once  felt  for  the  great  man  is,  by  degrees, 
transferred  to  that  Universe  of  which  the  great  man  is 
Been  to  form  but  an  insignificant  part.  Increase  of 
population,  with  its  average  per-centage  of  great  men, 
involves  the  comparative  frequency  of  such ;  and  the  more 
numerous  they  are  the  less  respect  can  be  given  to  each : 
they  dwarf  one  another.  As  society  becomes  settled  and 
organized,  its  welfare  and  progress  become  more  and  more 
independent  of  any  one.  In  a  primitive  society  the  death 
of  a  chief  may  alter  the  whole  coarse  of  things ;  but  in  a 
society  like  ours,  things  go  on  much  as  before,  no  matter 
who  dies.  Thus,  many  influences  combine  to  diuiiniKk 
itocratic  power,  whether  political  or  other.     It  is  truSj 
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not  only  in  the  sense  in  whicli  Tennyaon  writes  it,  bat  bIso 
in  a  higher  sense,  that — 

..."  the  individual  withora,  ftnd  the  world  it  mora  And  nan." 
Farther,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  unlimited 
anthority  of  the  greatest  man  ceases  to  be  needful ;  aod 
while  the  supemtitions  awe  which  npholds  that  unlimited 
authority  decreases ;  it  at  the  same  time  becwmes  impos- 
sible to  get  the  greatest  mau  to  the  top.  In  a  rude  Bocial 
state,  where  might  is  right,  where  war  is  the  busiaoss  of 
life,  where  the  qualities  repaired  in  the  ruler,  alike  for 
controlling  his  subjects  and  defeating  his  enemies,  aru 
bodily  strength,  courage,  cunuing,  will,  it  is  eaay  to  piclc 
out  the  best ;  or  rather — he  picks  himself  out.  Tho 
qualities  which  make  him  the  fittest  guFemor  for  tlie 
barbarians  around  him,  are  the  qualities  by  which  he  |?ets 
the  mastery  over  them.  But  in  an  advanced,  complex, 
and  comparatively  peaceful  state  like  ours,  these  are  not 
the  qualities  needed ;  and  even  were  they  needed,  the 
firmly-organized  arrangements  of  society  do  not  allow  tho 
possessor  of  them  to  break  through  to  tho  top.  For  tha 
rule  of  a  settled,  civilized  community,  the  characteristics 
required  are — not  a  love  of  conquest  but  a  desire  for  the 
general  hsippinessi  not  undying  hate  of  enemies  but  a 
calm  dispassionate  equity ;  not  artful  manarnvring  lint 
philosophic  insight.  How  is  the  man  moat  endowed  wiih 
these  to  be  found  f  In  no  country  is  he  ordinarily  bom 
heir  to  the  throne ;  and  that  he  can  be  chosen  out  of 
thirty  millions  of  people  none  will  bo  foolish  enough  to 
think.  The  incapacity  for  recognizing  the  greatest  worth, 
we  have  already  seen  illustrated  in  our  parliamentary 
elections.  And  if  the  few  thousands  forming  a  consti- 
tuoncy  cannot  pick  out  from  among  themselves  their 
wisest  man,  still  less  can  the  millions  forming  a  nation 
do  it.  Just  aa  fast  as  society  beootuas  populous,  complex, 
peaceful ;  so  fast  does  the  political  aupramacy  of  the  Iwab 
become  impossible. 
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But   even   were  the   relutioa   of  autocrat   and   slave   a 
morally  wholesome  one;  and  even  were  it  possible  to  fiod 
Ltlie  fittest  man  to  be  antocrat;  we  should  still  contend  that 
1  auch  a  form  of  government  is  bad.     We  should  not  contend 
!■  this  simply  on  the  ground  that  self-government  is  a  valuable 
I  educator.     Bnt  we  ehould  take  the  ground  that  no  human 
I  beiug,  however  wise  and  pood,  is  fit  to  be  sole  ruler  over 
I  the  doings  of  an  involved  society  ;  and  that,  with  the  best 
I  intentions,  a  benevolent  despot  is  very  likely  to  produce 
■  the  most  terrible   mischiefs  which  would    else  have    been 
L  impossible.     We  will  take  the  case  of  all  others  the  moat 
favourable  to  those  who  would  give  supreme  power  to  the 
best.     We  will  instance  Mr.  Carlyle's  model  hero — Crom- 
weU.     Doubtless    there  was  much  in  the  manners  of  the 
times  when  Puritanism  arose,  to  justify  its  disgust.  Doubt- 
less  the  vices  and  follies  bequeathed  by  effete  Catholicism 
still  strugghug  for  existence,  were  bad  enough  to  create  s 
reactionary  asceticism.     It  is  in  the  order  of  Nature,  how- 
ever, that  men's  habits  and  pleasures  are  not  to  be  changed 
suddenly.     For  any  permaiienl  efiect  to  be  produced  it  mu6t 
he  produced  slowly.    Better  tastes,  higher  aspirations,  musb 
be    developed;    not    enforced    from   without.     Disaster 
sure  to  result  from  the  withdrawal  of  lower  gratificatioi 
before  higher  ones  have  taken  their  places ;  for  gratificatioa 
of    some    kind    is    a    condition    to    healthful    existence. 
Whatever  ascetic  morality,  or  rather  immorality,  may  say, 
pleasures  and  pains  are   the  incentives  and  restraints  by 
which  Nature  keeps  her  progeny  from  destruction.      No 
contemptuous   titie    of    "  pig- philosophy "   will   alter  the 
eternal  fact  that  Uisery  is  the  highway  to  Death ;  while 
Hrippinesa  is  added  Life  and  the  giver  of  Life.     But  indig- 
nant Puritanism  could  not  see  this   tmtb;   and  with   the 
extravagance  of  fanaticism  sought  to    abolish  pleasure  in 
general.     Getting  into  power,  it  put  down  not  only  ques- 
tionable amusements  but  all  others  along  with  them. 
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for  these  repressiona  Cromwell,  either  a«  enactinf?,  mi 
tnining,  or  allowing  them,  was  responsible.     What, 
was  the  resnlt  of  this  attempt  to  dragoon  mea  into  rirtai 
What  came  when  the  strong  man  who  thought  he  was  Uiua 
"helping  God  to  mend  all,"  died?     A  dreadful  reaction 
broHght  in  one  of  the  most  degraded  periods  of  our  hii 
Into  the  newly-garniBhed  hooso  entered  '*  seren  other  apii 
more  wicked  than  the  first."     For  generations  the  Eaj 
character  was  lowered.     Vice  was  gloried  in,  virtue 
ridiculed ;  dramatists  made  marriage  the  stock-sabjoct  of 
liinghter  j    profaneness    and    obscenity    fiourished ;    high 
aspirations  ceased;  the  whole  age  was  cormpt.     Not  until 
George  III.  rctg^ned  was  there  a  better  standard  of  living. 
And  for  this  century  of  domoraliEation  wo  hare,  in  grrat 
measure,  to  thank  Cromwell.     la  it,  then,  so  clear  that  the 
domination  of  one  man,  righteous  though  he  may  be, 
a  blearing  ? 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  the  politi 
supremacy  of  the  greatest  no  longer  exists  in  an  overt  ft 
it  still  continues  in  a  disguised  and  more  benefiicnt  foi 
For  ia  it  not  manifest  that  in  these  latter  days  the  wise 
eventually  gets  his  edicts  enforced  by  others,  if  not  by  him- 
self. Adam  Smith,  from  his  chimney-corner,  dictated 
greater  cbangea  than  prime  ministers  do.  A  General 
Thompson  who  forges  the  weapons  with  which  the  Anti- 
Cnrn-Law  battle  is  fought— a  Cobden  and  a  Bright  who  add 
to  and  wield  them,  forward  cirihzatioa  mach  more  than 
those  who  hold  sceptres.  Repugnant  as  th«  fact  may  be  to 
stnti-smen,  it  is  yet  one  not  to  bo  gainsayed.  Whoever, 
to  the  great  .effects  already  produced  by  Free-tmde,  joins 
the  far  greater  effects  which  will  be  hereafter  produced, 
tuunt  see  that  the  rerolntion  initiated  by  these  men  is  far 
wider  than  has  been  initiated  by  any  potentate  of  modem 
times.  A.1  Mr,  Carlyle  very  well  knows,  those  who  rlab* 
uw  truths  and  teach  thorn  to  their  fellt 
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a-d&js  the  real  mlers — "  the  nn acknowledged  legislators  '^ 
— the  virtnal  kings.  Thus  we  liuve  the  good  which  greftt, 
men  can  do  uh,  while  we  are  saved  from  the  evil. 

No;  the  old  regime  b&a  passed  away.  For  ourselves  at 
least,  the  sub  ordination  of  the  many  to  the  one  has  become 
alike  needless,  repngonjit,  and  impossible.  Good  for  its 
time,  bad  for  ours,  tlio  ancient  "  hero-worship "  is  dead  j,, 
ftad  happily  no  dochunationsj  be  they  never  so  eloquent^ 
oaa  revive  it. 

Here  seem  to  he  two  irreconcilcablo  positions — two 
mutually -destructive  arguments.  First,  a  condemnatory 
criticism  on  representative  government,  and  then  a  still 
more  condemnatory  criticism  on  mouarchical  government : 
each  apparently  abohshing  the  other. 

Nevertheless,  the  paradox  is  easily  explicable.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  say  at)  that  we  have  said  concerning  the 
defects  of  representative  government,  and  still  to  hold  that 
it  is  the  best  form  of  government.  Nay,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  derive  a  more  profound  conviction  of  its  superiority  from 
the  very  evidence  which  appears  so  unfavourable  to  it. 

For  nothing  that  we  have  nrged  tells  against  its  goodness 
as  a  means  of  securing  justice  between  man  and  man,  or 
class  and  class.  Abundant  evidence  shows  that  the  main- 
tenance of  equitable  relations  among  its  subjects,  which 
forma  the  essential  business  of  a  ruling  power,  is  surest 
when  the  ruling  power  is  of  popular  origin  ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  defects  to  which  such  a  ruling  power  is  liable.  For 
discharging  the  troe  function  of  a  government,  representa- 
tive government  is  shown  to  be  the  beat,  alike  by  its  origin, 
YB  theory,  and  its  rcsultt.  Let  ns  glance  at  the  facta  nnder 
these  three  heads. 

A'ike  in  Spain,  in  England,  and  in  Fmnce,  popular 
power  embodied  itself  as  a  check  upon  kingly  tyranny, 
.that  is — kingly  injustice.     The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of 

,e  Spanish  Cortes,  say  that  it  was  their  office  to  advise 
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tlie  King;  and  to  follow  their  advice  waa  his  dntj-. 
petitioned,  remonstrated,  complained  ot  grievaacn, 
supplicated  for  redress.  The  King,  having  nccedod' 
tlipir  requirements,  swore  to  observe  them ;  Bod  il 
agreed  thnt  any  act  of  hia  in  contravention  of  the  stati 
thua  established,  should  be  "  respected  aa  the  K 
commands,  but  not  executed,  as  contrary  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  subject."  In  all  which  we  see  very  clearly 
that  the  special  aim  of  the  Cortes  was  to  get  roclifiod  tbs 
injustices  committed  by  the  King  or  others;  that  the  Kinj 
was  in  the  habit  of  breaking  the  promises  of  amendmont 
ho  made  to  them ;  and  that  they  had  to  adopt  measures  to 
enforce  the  fulfilment  of  hia  promises.  In  England  tre 
trace  analogous  facta.  The  Barons  who  bridled  the  tyrannj 
of  King  John,  though  not  formally  appointed,  were  vir- 
tually impromptu  representatives  of  the  nation  ;  and  in 
their  demand  that  justice  should  neither  be  sold,  denied, 
nor  delayed,  we  discern  the  social  evils  which  led  U>  thta 
taking  of  the  power  into  their  own  hands.  In  early  timM 
the  knights  and  burgosaes,  summoned  by  the  King  with 
the  view  of  getting  supplies  from  them,  had  for  their 
especial  business  to  obtain  from  him  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances, that  is — the  execution  of  justice ;  and  in  their 
eventually -obtained  and  occasionally-exercised  power  of 
withholding  snppliea  until  justice  was  granted,  we  see  both 
the  need  there  was  for  remedying  the  iniquities  of  autocracy, 
and  the  adaptation  of  representative  institutions  to  this 
end.  And  the  further  development  of  popular  power 
latterly  obtained,  originated  from  the  demand  for  fairer  lawa 
— for  leas  class- privilege,  class- exemption,  class- in  justice: 
a  fact  which  the  speeches  of  the  Refonn-Bil)  agitation 
abundantly  prove.  In  France,  again,  representative  govern- 
ment grew  into  a  definite  form  under  the  siiiDulaa  of 
unbearable  oppression.  When  the  accumulated  extorttoo 
of  centuries  had  reduced  the  mass  of  the  people  to  mil 
—when  luiilions  of  haggmrd  focos  were  aeen  througlunit 
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land — when  atarviDg  complainants  were  hanged  on  "  a 
gallowB  forty  feet  high" — when  the  exactions  and  cmeltiea 
of  good-for-nothing  kings  and  vampire -noble  a  had  brought 
the  nntion  to  the  eve  of  diasolation ;  there  came,  as  a 
remedy,  an  assembly  of  men  elected  by  the  people. 

That,  considered  a  priori,  representative  government  is 
fitted  for  establishing  jnst  laws,  is  implied  by  the  unanimity 
with  which  Spanish,  Euglish,  and  French  availed  themselves 
of  it  to  this  end;  as  well  as  by  the  endeavours  latterly  mode 
by  other  European  nations  to  do  the  like.  The  rationale  of  | 
the  matter  is  simple  enough.  Manifestly,  on  the  average  of  | 
cases,  a  man  will  protect  his  own  interests  more  Bolicitonsly 
tlian  others  will  protect  them  for  him.  Manifestly,  where 
ignlations  have  to  bo  made  affecting  the  interests  of 
-xereral  men,  they  are  most  likely  to  be  equitably  made 
'hen  all  those  concerned  are  present,  and  have  equal  1 
lares  in  the  making  of  them.  And  manifestly,  where  J 
'those  concerned  are  so  namerous  and  so  dispersed,  that  it 
is  physically  impossible  for  them  all  to  take  part  in  the 
framing  of  such  regulations,  the  next  best  thing  is  for  the 
citiaena  in  each  locality  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
speak  for  them,  to  care  for  their  claims,  to  be  their  repre-  1 
Eentative.  The  general  principle  is  that  the  welfare  of  all  will  f 
)w  most  secure  when  each  looks  after  his  own  welfare ; 
le  principle  is  carried  out  a£  directly  as  the  circumstances 
rrmit.  It  is  inferable,  alike  from  human  nature  and  from 
history,  that  a  single  man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the 
interests  of  a  nation  of  men,  whore  his  real  or  imagined 
interests  clash  with  theirs.  It  is  similarly  inferable  from 
human  nature  and  from  history,  that  no  small  aection  of  a 
nation,  as  the  nobles,  can  be  expected  to  consult  the  well'are 
of  the  people  at  large  in  preference  to  their  own.  And  it 
is  further  inferable  that  only  in  a  general  diffusion  of 
political  power,  is  there  a  safeguard  for  the  general 
welfare.  This  has  all  along  been  the  conviction  under 
liich  rcpreseutative  government  has  been  adrocatcd,  main- 
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teined,  and  extended.  From  the  early  writs  snmmonmp;  the 
membera  of  the  House  of  Commons — writs  which  detnUrwl  it 
to  be  a  most  equitable  nile  that  the  hiws  whicli  concerned 
ftll  should  be  approved  of  by  all— down  to  the  reosAiis  now 
urged  by  the  unenfranchised  for  a  participation  in  political 
power,  this  is  the  implied  theory.  Observe,  nothing  is  said 
about  wisdom  or  admiuistralive  ability.  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  end  in  view  has  been  justice.  Wliethor  we 
consider  the  question  in  the  abstract,  or  whether  we 
osamine  tho  opinions  men  have  entertained  upon  it  from 
old  times  down  to  the  present  day,  we  equally  see  tba 
theory  of  representative  government  to  be,  that  it  ta  tho 
best  meaua  of  insuring  equitable  social  relations. 

And  do  not  the  resnlts  Justify  the  theory  J '  Did  not  oar 
early  Parliaments,  after  long-con  tinned  stniggles,  succeed 
in  curbing  the  licentious  exercise  of  royal  power,  and  to 
establishing  the  rights  of  the  subject  7  Are  not  the  com* 
parative  security  and  justice  enjoyed  under  onr  form  of 
government,  indicated  by  the  envy  with  which  otjier 
nations  regard  it  f  Was  not  the  election  of  the  French 
Constituout  Assembly  followed  by  the  sweeping  away  of 
the  grievous  burdens  that  weighed  down  the  people — by 
the  abolition  of  tithes,  seignorial  dues,  gabelle,  excessive 
preservation  of  game — by  the  withdrawal  of  numerons 
feudal  privileges  and  immunities — by  the  mamtmission  of 
the  slaves  in  the  French  colonies  f  And  has  not 
extension  of  onr  own  electoral  system  embodied 
Beform-Bill,  brought  about  more  equitable  arrangemi 
—VB  witness  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- Laws,  and  the  eqi 
tion  of  probate  and  legacy  duties.  The  proofs  are  uudenii 
It  i«  clear,  both  a  priori  and  a  portervm',  that  represi 
tivr  government  is  especially  adapted  for  the  establiahi 
and  maiutenance  of  just  laws. 

And  now  mark  tbat  the  objections  to  represents  tint 
government  awhile  since  urged,  scarcely  tell  against  it  at  all, 
BO  long  04  it  does  not  exceed  this  comjutraiiveijr  limited 
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fanctioD.  Thoagh  its  mediocrity  of  intellect  maliBa  it 
incompetent  to  oversee  and  regulate  the  countless  involved 
processes  whicli  make  ap  the  national  life  ;  it  neverthelees 
has  qnite  enougli  intellect  to  enact  and  enforce  those  simple 
principles  of  equity  which  anderlie  the  right  conduct  of 
citizens  to  one  another.  These  are  snoh  that  the  commonest 
minds  can  imderstund  their  chief  applications.  Stupid  as 
may  be  the  average  elector,"  fee  can  see  the  propriety  of 
aach  regulations  as  shall  prevent  men  from  murdering  and 
robbing ;  he  can  nnderetand  the  fitness  of  laws  which  en- 
force the  payment  of  debts ;  he  can  perceive  the  need  of 
measures  to  prevent  the  strong  from  tyrannizing  over  the 
weak;  and  he  can  feel  the  rectitude  of  a  judicial  system  that 
is  the  Hanie  for  rich  and  poor.  The  average  representative 
may  be  but  of  small  capacity,  but  he  is  competent,  under 
the  leadership  of  bis  wiser  fellows,  to  devise  appliances  for 
carrying  out  these  necessary  restraints;  or  rather — he  is 
competent  to  uphold  the  set  of  appliances  slowly  elaborated 
by  the  many  generations  of  bis  predecessors,  and  to  do 
something  towards  improving  and  extending  them  in  tboss 
directions  where  the  need  is  most  manifest.  It  is  true  that 
even  these  small  demands  npon  electoral  and  senatorial 
wisdom  are  but  imperfectly  met.  But  though  couEtitu- 
encies  are  blind  to  the  palpable  truth  that  if  they  would 
escape  laws  which  favour  the  nobility  at  the  expense  of  the 
commonalty,  they  must  cease  to  choose  representatives 
from  among  the  nobility;  yet  when  the  injustice  of  this 
class-legislation  is  glaring — aa  in  the  case  of  the  Corii- 
XiawB — they  have  sense  enough  to  use  means  for  getting 
it  abolished.  And  though  most  legislators  have  not  suffi- 
cient penetration  to  perceive  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
evils  which  they  attempt  to  core  by  official  inspection  and 
regulation,  would  disappear  were  there  a  certain,  prompt, 
end  cheap  administration  of  justice  ;  yet  the  County -Courts- 
Act  and  othor  recent  law-reforms,  ebow  that  they  do 
cvcntoally  recognize    the    importunce    of    more   efficieafe 
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judicial  arrangements.  While,  therefore,  the  lower  ATei 
of  intelligence  which  necessarily  charactorixes  reprcfleotal 
government,  unfits  it  for  diachargiog  the  complex  bmdDt 
of  regulating  the  entire  national  life  ;  it  does  not  unfit  ii  for 
discharging  the  comparatively  simple  duties  of  prolecWr. 
Again,  in  respect  of  this  all-eRsential  function  of  a  govern* 
ment,  there  is  a  much  clearer  identity  of  interest  between 
representative  and  citizen,  than  in  respect  of  tho  mnlti- 
tudinous  otber  functions  which  goveruments  nnderteke. 
Though  it  is  generally  of  bnt  little  consequence  to  the  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  whether  state -teachers,  state- preach  en, 
state-officers  of  health,  state-dispensers  of  charity,  etc.,  do 
their  work  well,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  him  that  life 
anil  pmperty  should  be  secure  ;  and  henoe  he  is  aore  likely 
to  care  for  the  efficient  administration  of  justice  than  (or 
the  eSicient  administraliou  of  anything  else.  Moreover,  the 
complexity,  incongruity  of  parts,  and  general  cumbrousueos 
which  deprive  a  representative  government  of  that  activity 
and  decision  required  for  paternally -saperintending  the 
affairs  of  thirty  millions  of  citizens;  do  not  deprive  it  of  the 
ability  to  establish  aud  maintain  the  regulations  by  which 
these  citisena  are  prevented  from  trespassing  against  one 
another.  For  the  principles  of  equity  are  permanent  as  well 
as  simple ;  aud  onco  having  been  legally  embodied  in  their 
chief  outlines,  all  that  devolves  on  a  government  is  to  develop 
them  more  perfectly,  and  improve  the  appliances  for  enforc. 
ing  tliem  :  an  undertaking  for  which  the  slow  and  involved 
notion  of  a  representative  government  does  not  unfit  it.  ^o 
that  while  by  its  origin,  theory,  and  results,  repreecotAtire 
government  is  shown  to  be  the  best  for  securing  justioe 
between  class  and  class,  as  well  as  between  man  and  amnJ 
the  objections  which  so  strongly  tell  against  it  in  all  its 
other  relations  to  society,  do  not  tell  against  it  in  ibia 
t'nndameutal  relation. 

Thus,  then,  we  reach  the  solution  of  tlie  pandox.     Hereil 
the  reconciliation  between  the  two  seemingly-ooiil 
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positions  awhilo  aiQce  taken.  To  the  qaeslion — What  ia  1 
rep reaen tail vB  government  good  for?  our  reply  is — It  la  I 
good,  especially  good,  good  above  all  others,  for  doing  thfl  I 
thing  which  a  government  shoald  do.  It  ia  bad,  especitill^  1 
bad,  bad  above  all  others,  for  doing  the  things  which  i 
vemment  shoald  aot  do. 


Ooe  point  remains.  We  said,  some  distance  beck,  that 
lot  only  may  representative  government  be  the  best,  not- 
withstanding its  many  conspicnons  deficiencies  ;  bnt  that  it  is 
«ven  possible  to  discern  in  these  very  deficiencies  farther 
proofe  of  its  superiority.  The  conclusioa  just  arrived  at, 
implying,  as  it  does,  that  these  deficioncies  tend  to  hinder  it 
from  doing  the  things  which  no  government  shoald  do,  haa 
already  famished  a  key  to  this  strange -looking  assertion. 
Bnt  it  will  be  well  here  to  make  a  more  specific  jastification 
of  it.     This  brings  us  to  the  pure  science  of  the  matter. 

The  ever-increasing  complexity  which  characteriaes  ad- 
vancing societies,  is  a  complexity  that  results  from  ths  ; 
multipbcation  of  different  parts  perfonning  different  duties. 
The  doctrine  of  the  division  of  labour  is  now-a-daya  under- 
stood by  most  to  some  extent ;  and  most  know  that  by 
this  division  of  labour  each  operative,  each  mannfactarer, 
each  town,  each  district,  is  constantly  more  and  more 
restricted  to  one  kind  of  work.  Those  who  study  the 
organisation  of  living  bodies  find  the  uniform  process 
of  development  to  be,  that  each  organ  gradaally  acquires  a 
di-Sniie  and  limited  function  :  there  arises,  step  by  step, 
a  more  perfect  "  physiological  division  of  labour."  And 
in  an  article  on  "  Progress :  its  Law  and  Cause,"  published 
in  our  April  number,  we  pointed  out  that  this  increasing 
specialization  of  ranctious  which  goes  on  in  all  organized 
bodies,  social  as  well  as  individual,  is  one  of  the  manifes* 
tationa  of  a  still  more  general  process  pervading  creation,  J 
inorganic  as  well  as  organic. 

^'ow  this  specialization  of  functions,  which  ia  the  law  of 
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all  organization,  has  a  twofold  implication.  At  the  nine 
time  that  each  part  grows  adapted  to  the  paiticalar  doty 
it  has  to  discharge,  it  grows  unadapted  to  ali  other  dutim. 
The  becoming  especially  fit  for  one  thing,  ia  a  becoming 
less  fit  than  before  for  everything  else.  We  hsTe  Do( 
space  here  to  exemplify  this  tmth.  Any  modem  work 
on  physiology,  however,  will  furnish  the  reader  with 
abundant  illnstrations  of  it,  as  exhibited  in  the  SToIittion 
of  living  creatures;  and  as  exhibited  in  the  evolution  of 
societies,  it  may  be  studied  in  the  writings  of  poUtka] 
economists.  All  which  we  wish  hers  to  point  oat  is,  that 
the  governmental  part  of  the  body  politic  exemptllies  this 
tmth  equally  with  its  other  parts.  Id  Tirtae  of  tbia 
universal  law,  a  government  cannot  gain  ability  to  perform 
its  special  work  without  losing  such  ability  as  it  bad  to 
perform  other  work. 

This  then  in,  as  wo  say,  the  pure  scieuce  of  the  matter. 
Tho  original  and  essential  office  of  a  government  ia  that  of 
protecting  its  BubJ€ct.s  against  nggreesion  external  and 
internal.  In  low,  undeveloped  forms  of  society,  where 
yet  there  is  but  little  dilferentiation  of  parts,  and  lid 
specialization  of  functions,  this  essential  work,  diachai 
with  extreme  imperfection,  ia  joined  with  endless  ■ 
work :  the  government  has  a  controlling  action  over  i 
conduct,  individual  and  social — reguhttea  dress,  food, 
ablutions,  prices,  trade,  religion — exercises  nnboandMl 
power.  In  becoming  bo  constituted  as  to  discbarge  b 
its  essential  fuoction,  the  government  beoomee  more  lia 
alike  in  the  power  and  the  habit  of  doing  other  i 
Increasing  ability  to  perform  its  true  duty,  involve 
decrcasmg  ability  to  perform  all  other  kinds  of  actions. 
And  this  conclusion,  deducible  from  the  universal  law  of 
onnmisation,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  inductive  reaaotiing 
lias  already  led  na.  We  hare  seen  that,  whether  oonaiderml 
in  theory  or  practice,  representative  goremmMit  is  1 
best  for  securing  justice.    We  have  also  seeii  that,  i 
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considered  in  theory  or  practice^  it  is  the  worst  for  all 
other  purposes.  And  here  we  find  that  this  last  charac- 
teristic is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  first.  These 
yarions  incapacities^  which  seem  to  tell  so  seriously  against 
the  goodness  of  representative  government,  are  but  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  its  more  complete  adaptation 
to  its  proper  work;  and,  so  understood,  are  themselves 
indications  that  it  is  the  form  of  government  natural  to  a 
more  highly-organized  and  advanced  social  state. 

We  do  not  expect  this  consideration  to  weigh  much 
with  those  whom  it  most  concerns.  Tmths  of  so  abstract 
a  character  find  no  favour  with  senates.  The  metamor- 
phosis we  have  described  is  not  mentioned  in  Ovid. 
History,  as  at  present  written,  makes  no  comments  on  it. 
There  is  nothing  about  it  to  be  found  in  blue-books  and 
committee-reports.  Neither  is  it  proved  by  statistics. 
Evidently,  then,  it  has  but  small  chance  of  recognition  by 
the  ''practical^'  legislator.  But  to  the  select  few  who 
study  the  Social  Science,  properly  so  called,  we  commend 
this  general  iact  as  one  of  the  highest  significance.  Those 
who  know  something  of  the  general  laws  of  life,  aud  who 
perceive  that  these  general  laws  of  life  underlie  all  social 
jphenomeua,  will  see  that  this  dual  change  in  the  character 
of  advanced  governments,  involves  an  answer  to  the  first 
of  all  political  questions.  They  will  see  that  this  speciali- 
sation in  virtue  of  which  an  advanced  government  gains 
power  to  perform  one  function,  while  it  loses  power  to 
perform  others,  clearly  indicates  the  true  limitations  of 
State-duty.  They  will  see  that,  even  leaving  out  all  other 
evidence,  this  fact  alone  shows  conclusively  what  is  the 
proper  sphere  of  legislation. 
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Amono  nnmitigated  rognes,  mutaal  trust  is  inposaible. 
Among  people  of  absolate  integrity,  mutual  tmst  would  be 
unlimited.  These  are  truisms.  Given  ft  nation  made  up  of 
liars  and  thieves,  and  all  trtide  among  its  n]em))erB  mast  bo 
carried  on  either  by  barter  or  by  a  currency  of  intrinsic  i-aluc : 
nothing  in  tho  shape  of  />roni(a^«-to-pay  can  pass  in  placv  of 
aettud  payments;  for,  by  the  hypothesis,  such  promise* 
being  never  fulfilled,  will  not  be  taken.  On  the  other 
hand,  given  a  nation  of  perfectly  honest  men — men  na 
careful  of  others'  rights  as  of  their  own — and  nearly  all 
trade  among  ita  members  may  be  carried  on  by  memorwids 
of  debts  and  claims,  evcntuaUy  written  off  Bgainat  « 
another  in  the  books  of  bankers;  seeing  that  as,  bj  | 
hyjxjthesis,  no  man  will  ever  issue  more  memorandAj 
debts  than  his  goods  and  his  claims  will  liquidate,  j 
paper  will  pass  current  for  whatever  it  represents, 
will  be  needed  only  as  a  measure  of  value,  and  to  fadltil 
those  small  transactions  for  which  it  is  physically  tho  n 
CODTenient.     These  we  take  to  be  self-evident  tmtbi. 

From  them  follows  the  corollary  that  in  a  nation  neid 
wholly  honest  nor  wholly  dishonest,  there  may,  uid  • 
ually  will,  be  established  a  mixed  currency— 
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partly  of  intrinsic  valao  and  partly  of  credit-valne.  The 
ratio  between  the  quantities  of  these  two  kinds  of  cnrrency, 
will  be  determined  by  a  combiuation  of  sereral  causes. 

Supposing  that  there  is  no  legislative  meddling  to  disturb  J 
the  natural  balance,  it  is  clear  from  what  has  already  beeal 
said,  that,  fuodamen tally,  the  proportion  of  coin  to  paper  I 
will  depend  on  the  average  conscientiousness  of  the  people. 
Daily  experience  mnst  ever  be  teaching  each  citizen,  which 
other  cidzens  he  can    put    confidence  in,  and  which  not. 
Daily  experience  must  also  ever  be  teaching  him  how  far  | 
this  confidence  may  be  carried.     From  personal  experiment,  \ 
and  from  current  opinion,  which  results  from  the  experimenti)  I 
of  others,  everyone  must  learn,  more  or  less  truly,  what  credii  I 
may  safely  be  given.     IF  all  find  that  their  neighbours  are  1 
rjitlle  to  be  trusted,  but  few  promise  a- to -pay  will  circulate. 
I^d  the  circulation  of  promises-to-pay  will  be  great,  if  all 
qtnd  that  the  fulfilment  of  trading  engagements  is  tolerably 
certain.     The  degree  oihoneaty  characterizingacommunity, 
being  the  first  rejpilator  of  a  credit-currency  ;  the  second  is 
the  degree  of  jirudimce.     Other  things  equal,  it  is  manifest 
that  among  a  sanguine,   speculative   people,   promissory 
payments  will  be  taken  more  readily,  and  will  therefore 
circulate  more  largely,  than  among  a  cautious  people.     Two 
men  having  exactly  the  same  experiences  of   mercantile 
risks  will,  under  the  same  circumstances,  respectively  give 
credit  and  refuse  it,   if  they  are  respectively   rash   and 
circumspect.     And  two  nations  thus  contrasted  in  prudence,  I 
will   be  similarly  contrasted  in  the  relative  quantities  otm 
notes  and  bills  in  circulation  among  them.     Nay,  they  wilt'H 
more  than  similarly  contrasted  in  this  respect ;  seeing 

lat  the  prevailing  in  cautiousness,  besides  making  t-ach 
[citizen  anduly  ready  to  give  credit,  will  also  produce  in  him 
an  undue  readiness  to  risk  his  own  capital  in  speculatious, 
and  a  consequent  undue  demand  for  credit  from  other 
oitizeus.     There   will   be   both   an    increased  pressure  fur 

idit  and  a  diminished  resistance;  and  therefore  a  moi-aj 
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than  proportionate  excess  of  paper-currencjr.  Of  tlitS 
nationn.)  cliaracteristic  and  its  coDsequences,  w«  have  a 
conepicuouB  example  in  the  United  States. 

To  these  comparatively  permanent  moral  causes,  oa  which 
the  ordinary  ratio  of  hypothetical  to  real  mone^  in  a  com- 
munity depends,  hare  to  be  added  certain  temporary  moral 
and  physical  causes,  which  produce  temporary  variatious  in 
the  ratio.  The  pmdence  of  any  people  ta  liable  to  more  or 
leas  fluctuation.  In  rail  way -manias  and  the  like,  ws  tee 
that  irrational  expectations  may  spread  through  a  whole 
nation,  and  lead  its  members  to  give  and  take  credit  almort 
recklessly.  Bat  the  chief  causes  of  temporary  variations  aro 
those  which  directly  affect  the  quantity  of  available  capitaL 
Wars,  deficient  harvests,  or  losses  consequent  on  the  dils- 
fortunes  of  other  nations,  vill,  by  impoverisbinff 
community,  inevitably  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  ntio 
promignory  j>ayment»  to  actual  paymenU.  For  what  most, 
done  by  the  citizen  disabled  by  such  canses  from  meeting 
engagements  ? — the  sltopkeeper  whose  custom  has  fallen  off 
in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  bread;  or  the  mano* 
facturer  whose  goods  lie  in  his  ware-rooms  unsaleable ;  or 
the  merchant  whose  foreign  correspondents  fail  htmT  As 
the  proceeds  of  bis  businees  do  not  snfhce  to  liquidate  iho 
t'laima  on  him  that  are  falling  due,  he  is  compelled  either  to 
find  other  means  of  liquidating  them,  or  to  stop  payment. 
Rather  than  stop  payment,  he  will,  of  course,  make 
temporary  sacrifices — will  give  high  terms  to  whoever  will 
famish  him  with  the  desired  means.  If,  by  depositing 
securities  with  his  banker,  he  can  get  a  loan  at  an  advancod 
rate  of  interest,  well.  If  not,  by  offering  an  adequate 
temptation,  he  may  mortgage  his  property  to  some  one 
having  good  credit;  who  either  gives  bills,  or  draws  on  his 
banker  for  the  sum  agreed  to.  In  either  i»se,  extra 
promises  to  pay  are  issued ;  or,  if  the  difficulty  is  met  bj 
nocoaunodation-bills,  the  same  result  follows.  And  in  pro- 
portioQ  to  the  namber  of  citizens  obliged  lo  resort  to 
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or  other   of   these   expedients,  must   be  the  iacrease  of 
promissory  payments  in  circulation. 

Bedace  this  proposition  to  ita  most  general  terms,  and 
it  becomea  self-evideut.  Thas  : — All  bank-notea,  cheques, 
bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  are  so  many  memortmda  of  claivu. 
No  matter  what  may  be  the  technical  distinctions  among 
them,  on  which  apholders  of  the  "  currenoy  principle  "  seek 
to  establish  their  dogma,  they  all  come  within  this  defini- 
tion. Under  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  the  amount  of 
available  wealth  in  the  hands,  or  at  the  command,  of  those 
concerned,  suffices  to  meet  these  claims  as  they  are  sereratly 
presented  for  payment;  and  they  are  paid  either  by  eqniva-' 
lents  of  intrinsic  valne,  as  coin,  or  by  giving  in  place  of 
them  other  memoranda  of  claims  on  same  body  of  uniloabted 
solvency.  Bat  now  let  the  amonnt  of  available  wealth  in 
thehandsoftbe  community  be  greatly  diminished.  Suppose 
a  lai^e  portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  of  coin,  which 
is  the  most  exchangeable  equivalent  of  such  necessaries, 
has  been  sent  abroad  to  support  an  army,  or  to  subsidize 
foreign  states;  or,  suppose  that  there  has  been  a  failure  in 
the  crops  of  grain  or  potatoes.  What  follows  F  It  follows 
that  part  of  the  claims  cannot  be  liquidated.  And  what 
must  happen  from  their  non-liquidation  ?  It  must  happen 
that  those  nnable  to  liquidate  them  will  either  fait,  or  they 
will  redeem  them  by  directly  or  indirectly  giving  in  ex<  I 
change  cert^n  memoranda  of  claims  on  their  stock-in-trade,  I 
houses,  or  land.  That  is,  such  of  those  claims  as  the 
deficient  fioating  capital  docs  not  sufiice  to  meet,  are  re- 
placed by  claims  on  fixed  capital.  The  memoranda  of 
claims  which  should  hav«  (£i'«appciu-ed  by  liquidation,  re 
Bppoar  in  a  new  form ;  and  the  quantity  of  paper-currency 
is  inoreaaed.  If  the  war,  famine,  or  otber  cause  of  impover- 
ishment, continues,  the  process  is  repeated.  Those  who 
hare  no  farther  fixed  capital  to  mortgage,  become  bauk- 
mpt;  while  those  whose  fixed  capital  admits  of  it,  mortgage 
still  farther,  and  still  further  increase  the  promissory  pay- 
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meuts  in  circalation.  Manifestly,  if  the  membora  of  & 
CoramUDity  whose  nnnu&l  retama  bat  little  more  than  eaffica 
to  meet  their  annual  payments  sadtienly  lose  part  of  their 
annual  ret.ums,  they  must  become  proportionately  in  debt 
to  one  another;  and  the  docaments  expressive  of  dobt  nuiat 
be  proportionately  multiplied. 

Thia  a  priori  conclusion  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  mrr- 
cantile  experience.  The  last  hundred  years  hare  famisbcd 
repeated  illustrations  of  its  truth.  After  the  eaonnuus 
export  of  gold  in  1705-6  for  tvar-loans  to  Germany,  and  to 
meet  bills  drawn  on  the  Treasury  by  British  agents  abroad ; 
and  after  large  advances  made  under  a  moral  compu 
by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Government ;  there  folln 
an  excessive  issue  of  bank-notes.  In  1796-7,  there  i 
failures  of  the  provincial  banks ;  a  panic  in  London  ;  a  r 
on  the  nearly -ex  bans  ted  Bank  of  England ;  and  a  saspon- 
sion  of  cash-payments — a  State -authorized  refusal  to  redeem 
promises  to  pay.  In  1800,  tho  further  imporeriahment 
consequent  on  a  bad  harvest,  joined  with  the  legalised 
inconvertibility  of  bank-notes,  entailed  so  great  a  multipli- 
cation of  them  as  to  cause  their  depreciation.  During  tba 
temporary  peace  of  1802,  the  country  partly  recoverod 
itself;  and  the  Bank  of  England  would  have  liquidated 
the  claims  on  it  had  the  Government  allowed.  On  tha 
subsequent  resumption  of  war,  the  phenomenon  waa  r^ 
peated ;  as  in  later  times  it  has  been  on  each  occasion  whva 
the  commuuity,  carried  away  by  irrational  hopes,  baa  locked 
np  an  undue  proportion  of  its  capital  in  permanent  works. 
Moreover,  we  have  still  more  conclusive  illustnitionB^ 
illustrations  of  the  sudden  cessation  of  commercial  distt 
and  bankruptcy,  resulting  from  a  sudden  increase  of  c 
circulation.  When,  in  1793,  there  came  a  general  org 
maiuly  due  to  an  uusafe  baukiug-system  which  had  ^ 
np  in  the  provinces  in  eonsequetiee  of  the  Bauk  of  Eugla 
lopoly — when  the  pressure,  extending  to  LiondoD,  | 
~  9  great  as  to  alarm  the  Bank-directors  and  to  c 
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ddenly  to  restrict  tbeir  issues,  thereby  producing  a 
iglitful  multiplicatiCQ  of  bankruptcies;  the  Government 
mitigate  an  evil  indirectly  produced  by  legislation) 
determined  to  issue  Exchequer- Bills  to  aiich  as  could  give 
adequate  security.  Tlmt  is,  they  allowed  hard-pressed 
citizens  to  morlgago  their  6xed  capitals  for  equivalents  of 
State-promiaoB  to  pay,  with  which  to  liquidate  the  demands 
on  them.  The  effect  was  magi«^.  £2,202,000  only  of 
Excheqner- Bills  were  required.  The  consciousness  that 
loans  could  be  bad,  in  many  cases  prevented  them  from 
being  needed.  The  panic  quickly  subsided ;  and  all  the 
is  were  very  soon  repaid.  In  1825,  again,  when  the 
k  of  England,  after  havingintensified  a  panic  by  extreme 
itriction  of  its  issues,  suddenly  changed  its  policy,  and  in 
fonr  days  advanced  £5,000,000  nofees  on  all  sorts  of  securities, 
the  panic  at  once  ceased. 

And  now,  mark  two  important  troths.  As  just  implied, 
those  expansions  of  paper-circulation  which  naturally  take 
place  in  times  of  impoverishment  or  commercial  difficulty, 
are  highly  salutary.  This  issuing  of  securities  for  future 
payment  when  there  does  not  exist  the  wherewith  for 
immediate  payment,  is  a  means  of  mitigating  national 
disEisters.  The  process  amounts  to  a  postponement  of 
trading-engagements  which  cannot  at  once  be  met.  And  the 
nltemative  questions  to  be  asked  respecting  it  are — Shall 
all  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  etc.,  who, 
by  unwise  investments,  or  war,  or  famine,  or  great  losses 
abroad,  have  been  in  part  deprived  of  the  means  of  meeting 
the  claims  upon  them,  be  allowed  to  mortgage  their  fixed 
capital  f  or,  by  being  debarred  from  issuing  memoranda  of 
claims  on  their  fixed  capital,  shall  they  be  made  bankrupts  P 
On  the  one  hand,  if  they  are  permitted  to  ai-ail  themselves 
of  that  credit  which  tht-ir  fellow-citizens  willingly  give 
them  on  the  strength  of  the  proffered  eecuritics,  most  of 
^em  will  tide  over  their  difficulties ;  and  in  virtue  of  that 
■ecumulntioi)  of  Bnri>lii.''  capital  ever  going  on,  they  will  ba 
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able,  by-and-by,  to  liquidate  tholp  debta  in  full.  Ou  tha 
other  hand,  if  they  arei  forthwith  bttnkrapU'd,  carryinif 
with  them  others,  and  the-'^e  agniu  others,  there  follown  m 
disastrous  loss  to  all  the  creditors :  property  to  au  imoiefua 
atnoQDt  being  peremptorily  sold  at  a  tima  whoa  there  can  be 
comparatively  few  able  to  buy,  mast  go  at  a  gro«l  sacrifice; 
and  those  who  in  a  year  or  two  would  have  been  paid  in 
fall,  must  be  content  with  10».  in  the  pound.  Added  to 
which  evil  comes  the  still  greater  one — an  extcnaire  damage 
to  the  organization  of  society.  Numerous  importing,  pro- 
ducing, and  distributing  establishments  are  swept  away; 
tens  of  thousands  of  their  dependeuta  nra  left  willHint 
work;  and  before  the  industrial  fabric  can  bo  repaired,  ft 
long  time  must  elapse,  much  labour  mast  lie  idle,  and  ^^eei 
distress  be  borne.  Between  these  altemativeH,  who,  ibeilj 
can  pause  ?  Let  this  spontAueoos  remedial  proceiss  follov 
its  own  course,  and  the  evil  will  either  be  in  great  mc&fiura 
eventually  escaped,  or  will  be  spread  little  by  little  orer  & 
considerable  period.  Stop  this  remedial  process,  and  tlie 
whole  evil,  falling  at  ouce  on  society,  will  bringwid&-spre«d 
ruin  and  misery. 

The  second  of  these  important  truths  ia,  that  an  expanded 
circulation  of  promises  to  pay,  caused  by  absolute  or 
relative  impoverishment,  contracts  to  its  normal  liuita  u 
fast  S8  the  need  for  expansion  disappears.  For  tb«  OOD- 
ditioDB  of  the  cose  imply  that  all  who  have  mortgngeil  tteftf 
fixed  capitals  to  obtain  the  means  of  meeting  thoir 
ments,  have  done  so  un  unfavourable  terms ;  i 
therefore  under  a  strong  stimulus  to  pay  off  their  mc 
as  quii-kly  as  possible.  Every  oue  who,  at  a  time  of  ( 
mt-rcial  pressure,  gets  a  loan  from  a  bnnk,  ha»  to  ^ve  If 
interest.  Heuce,  as  fast  ns  prosperity  rotuma,  and  ' 
pmfils  accuinuUtr,  be  gladly  escapes  this  heavy  tax  by 
repaying  the  loan ;  in  doing  which  he,  directly  or  indireotlf, 
takes  back  to  the  bank  aa  large  a  number  of  ita  c 
doonmentB  aa  he  originally  received,  and  a  dioiinialu 
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crcdiWiroolation  as  much  aa  hia  original  transaction  had  1 
iccreased  it.  Conaidcred  apart  from  technical  diatiuctions, 
a  banker  performs,  in  such  case,  the  function  of  nn  agont 
in  whose  name  traders  issue  negotiable  memoranda  of  claims 
on  their  estates.  The  agent  is  already  known  to  the  public 
as  one  who  issuca  memoranda  of  clHims  on  cnpital  that  ia 
partly  floating  and  partly  fixed — memoranda  of  claima  that 
hare  an  established  character,  and  are  convenieut  in  their 
amounts.  What  the  agent  does  under  the  circumstances 
epecified,  is  to  issue  more  such  memoranda  of  claims,  on  the  | 
Becurity  of  more  fixed,  and  parti  ally- fixed,  capital  put  in  his  ' 
possession,  Uis  clients  hypothecate  their  estates  through 
[  the  banker,  instead  of  doing  it  in  their  own  names,  simply 
^  l>ccaDBe  of  the  facilities  which  ho  has  and  which  they  have 
not.  And  as  the  banker  requires  to  be  paid  for  his  agency 
and  hia  risk,  his  clients  redeem  their  estates,  and  close  these 
special  transactions  with  him,  aa  quickly  as  they  can  :  thereby 
diminishing  the  amount  of  credit -currency. 

Thus  wo  see  that  the  balauce  of  a  mixed  cnrrency  of   \ 

Toluntary  origin  is,  under  all  circumstances,  Bclf-adjuating. 

Supposing  consideration  a  of  physical  convenience  out  of  the 

qnestion,  the  average  ratio  of  paper  to  coin  ia  primarily 

dependent  on  the  average  trustworthiness  of  the  people, 

and   secondarily   dependent   on   their   average   prudence. 

When,  in  conseqaence  of  nnasnal  prosperity,  there  is  an 

tmusaal  increase  in  the  number  o£  mercantile  transactions, 

there  ia  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  qnantity  of  currency, 

both  metallic  and  paper,  to  meet  the  requirement.     And 

when  from  war,  famine,  or  over-investment,  the  available 

wealth   in   the   hands   of    citizens   is    insufficient   to    pay 

their  debts  to  one  another,  the  memoranda   of  debts  in 

circulation  acquire    an    increased  ratio  to  the  quantity  of 

Mfold  :  to  dccroasQ  again  as  fast  as  the  excess  of  debts  can   j 

Bbe  liquidated.  J 

H    That  these  solf-regnlating  processes  act  but  imperfectly,  J 

Bt  doubtless  true.     With  an  imperfect  humanity,  they  canuoM 
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net  otherwise  than  imperfectly.  People  who  are  dishi 
or  rash,  or  stupid,  will  inevitably  suffer  the  pennltios 
honesty,  or  rashness,  or  stupidity.  If  any  think  thai 
some  patent  legislative  mechtinism,  a  society  of  bad  citiK«n8 
can  be  made  to  work  together  as  well  as  a  society  of  gtKHl 
ones,  we  shall  not  take  paina  to  show  them  the  contrary, 
If  any  think  that  the  dealings  of  men  deficient  in  upright- 
ness and  foresight,  may  be  so  regulated  by  cunningly* 
deriaed  Acta  of  Parliament  as  to  secure  the  eSecta  of 
uprightness  and  foresight,  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  then. 
Or  if  there  are  any  (and  we  fear  there  are  nnmbors)  who 
think  that  in  times  of  commercial  difficulty,  resulting  from 
impoverishment  or  other  natural  caasea,  the  evil  can  be 
staved-off  by  some  ministerial  sleight  of  hand,  we  despnir 
of  convincing  them  that  the  thing  ia  impossible.  See  il  or 
not,  the  truth  is  that  the  State  cAn  do  none  of  those  thin^ 
As  we  shall  show,  the  State  can,  and  sometimes  does,  pro- 
duee  commercial  disasters.  As  wo  shall  also  show,  it  can, 
and  Bomutimes  does,  exacerbate  the  commercial  disaslt^rs 
otherwise  produced.  But  while  it  can  create  and  can  make 
worse,  it  cannot  prevent. 

All  which  the  State  has  to  do  in  the  matter  is  to  discfaarge 
its  ordinary  office — to  administer  justice.  The  enforcemenl 
oE  conlracts  is  one  of  the  functions  included  in  its  general 
function  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  citizens.  And  atnong 
other  contracts  which  it  is  called  on  to  enforce,  are  iho 
contracts  expressed  in  credit-documents — bills  of  exchsngti, 
cheques,  bank-notes.  If  any  one  iaanes  a  promise- to-pay, 
cither  on  demand  or  at  specified  date,  and  does  not  fnlSt 
that  promise,  the  State,  when  appealed  to  by  thr>  creditor, 
is  bound  in  its  protective  capacity  to  <ibt«in  fulfilment  of 
the  promise,  at  whatever  cost  to  the  debtor,  or  such  partial 
fulfilment  of  it  as  his  effects  suffice  for.  The  State's  dntj 
in  the  case  of  the  currency,  as  in  other  cases,  ia  sternly  to 
threaten  the  penalty  of  bankruptcy  on  all  who  make  engage- 
tncnts  which  they  ounnot  moot,  and  sternly  to  inflict  the 
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peBalty  when  called  on  by  those  aggrieved.  If  it  falls  aliort 
of  this,  mischief  ensues.  If  it  excef^ds  this,  mischief  ensues. 
Let  us  glance  at  the  facta. 


Had  we  space  to  trace  indetailthehistory  of  the  Bank  c 
England— to  show  how  the  privileges  contained  in  ita  firs^ 
charter  were  bribes  given  by  a  distressed  Government  ill4 
want  of  a  large  loan — how,  soon  afterwards,  the  law  which.' 
jforbodapartnership  of  more  than  six  persons  from  becoming 
laiikers,  was  passed  tu  prevent  the  issno  of  notes  by  the 
iouth-Sea  Company,  and  so  to  preserve  the  Bank -monopoly 
—how  the  continuance  of  State-fuvours  to  the  Bank,  corre- 
>uded  with  the  continuaDce  of  the  Bank's  claims  on  the 
State;  we  should  see  that,  from  the  6rst,  banking-legislatioo 
GbftB  been  an  urgantzed  injustice.     But  passing  over  earlier  ■ 
iods,  let  us  begin  with  the  events  that  closed  the  lasftfl 
jentnry.     Our  rulers  of  that  day  had  entered  into  a  waiv-*J 
whether  with  adequate  reason  needs  not  here  be  discussed.l 
They  had  lent  vast  snms  in  gold  to  their  idlies.     They  hadi 
demanded  large  advances  from  the  Bank  of  KngUud,  whichl 
the  Bank  durst  not  refuse.     They  had  thus  necessitated  an  I 
excessive  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank.     That  is,  they  had  sol 
greatly  diminished  the  floating  capital  of  the  commanity,  ~ 

Itiiat  engagements  could  not  bo  met ;  and  an  immense 
piomber  of  promises-to-pay  took  the  place  of  actual  pay- 
bents.  Soon  after,  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises  became 
PO  difficult  that  it  was  forbidden  by  law;  that  is,  cash- 
Cayments  were  suspended.  Now  for  these  results — for  the 
national  impoverishment  and  consequent  abnormal  condition 
of  the  currency,  the  State  was  responsible.  How  much  of 
the  blame  lay  with  the  governing  classes  and  how  much 
with  the  nation  at  large,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  WLat 
it  concerns  us  here  to  note  is,  that  the  calamity  arose  Irv 
the  acta  of  the  ruling  power.  When,  again,  in  IS02,  after  I 
a  short  peace,  the  available  capital  of  the  community  had  sol 
r  increased  that  the  redemption  of  promises-to-pay  bt'camo  I 
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possible,  and  the  B&nk  of  England  was  anxioiu  to  begffl 
redeeming  them,  the  legislature  interposed  its  veto  ;  nnd  k> 
continued  the  evils  of  an  inconyertible  paper-coirency  after 
they  n^nuld  naturally  have  ceased.  Sttll  more  disastrous, 
however,  were  the  resalts  that  by-and-by  ensacd  from  State- 
meddlings,  Cash-payments  having  been  suspended — Ibo 
GovemmBnt,  instead  of  enforcing  all  contracts,  having  tem- 
porarily cancelled  a  great  part  of  them,  by  saying  to  every 
banker,  "  You  shall  not  be  called  on  to  liqatdate  in  coin  tho 
promiaea-to-p ay  which  you  issne;"  the  natnral  checks  to 
the  multiplication  of  promises-to-pay,  disappeared.  What 
followed?  Banks  being  no  longer  required  to  owh  tJieir 
notes  in  coin ;  and  easily  obtaining  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, supplies  of  its  notes  in  exchange  for  fixed  securities ; 
were  ready  to  make  advances  to  almost  any  extent.  Not 
heing  obliged  to  raise  their  rate  of  discount  in  consequence 
of  the  diminntion  of  their  available  capital ;  and  reaping  m 
profit  by  every  loan  (of  notes)  made  on  fixed  capital ;  then 
arose  both  an  abnormal  facility  of  borrowing,  and  an  ab- 
normal desire  to  lend.  Thus  were  fostered  the  wild  spoca- 
lations  of  1809 — speculations  that  were  not  only  tkos 
fostered,  but  were  in  great  measure  caused  by  the  prericnu 
over-issue  of  notes;  which,  by  further  exaggerating^  thB 
natural  rise  of  prices,  increased  the  apparent  profitable- 
ness of  investments.  And  all  this,  be  it  remembered,  took 
place  at  a  time  when  there  should  have  been  rigid  economy 
— ^t  a  time  of  impoverishment  consequent  on  continued 
war — at  a  time  when,  but  for  law-produced  illnaions,  thora 
would  havo  been  commercial  straitncsa  and  a  correspond) og 
carfifnlnesB.  Just  when  its  indebtedness  was  auosoally 
great,  the  community  was  induced  still  further  to  increase 
its  indebtedness.  Clearly,  then,  the  progressive  sccuniuln- 
tion  and  depreciation  of  promises-lu-pay,  and  the  com* 
murcial  disasters  which  finally  resulted  from  it  in  18]i- 
15-16,  when  ninety  provincial  banks  wore  broken  mui 
more  dissolved,  were  State-produced  evils:  parti, 
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a  war  which,  whether  necessary  or  not,  was  carried  on  by 
the  Govemment,  and  greatly  exacerbated  by  the  currency- 
regulations  which  that  G-overnment  had  made. 

Before  passing  to  more  recent  facta,  let  na  parentheti- 
cally   notice     the    similarly-caused    degradation     of     the 
currency  which  had  previously  arisen  in  Ireland.     When 
examined    by  a    parliamentary    committee    in    1804,    Mr.J 
IJDolville,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  stated  1 
ibat  before  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Bank- Rest ri ction-Bill  1 
(the  bill  by  which   cash-paymenta   were    suspended)   the 
directors  habitually  met  any  unusual  demand  for  gold  by 
diminishing  their  issues.     That  is  to  say,  in  the  ordinary 
lOonrse  of  business,  they  raised  their  rate  of  discount  when- 
tbe   demand   enabled   them;    and  so,   both  increased 
ftheir  profits  and  warded-off    the    danger    of    bankruplcy. 
During  this  unregulated  period  their  note-circulatiou  » 
between  £600,000  and  £700,000.      But   aa  soon   as  t!iey| 
were  guaranteed  by  law  against  the  danger  of  bankruptcy, 
their  circulation  began  rapidly  to  iucrease;  and  very  soon 
reached  £3,000,000.     The  results,   as  proved   before  the 
committee,    were    these: — The    exchange    with    England  , 
[became  greatly  depressed ;  nearly  all   the  good  specie  w 

ported  to  England;  it  was  replaced  in  Dublin  (whert 
small  notes  could  not  be  issned)  by  a  base  coinage,^ 
adtdterated  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent. ;  and  elsewb 
it  was  replaced  by  notes  payable  at  twenty-one  days'  date,-! 
issued  by  all  sorts  of  persons,  for  sums  down  even  as  low 
as  sixpence.  And  this  excessive  multiplication  of  nmall 
notes  waa  neee»sUa(ed  by  the  impossibility  of  otherwiee 
carrying  on  retail  trade,  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
age.  For  these  disastrous  efiects,  then,  legis- 
■lion  was  responsible.  The  swarms  of  "silver-notes" 
isnlted  from  the  exportation  of  silver;  the  exportation  of 
was  due  to  the  great  depression  of  the  exchange 
ith  England;  this  great  depression  arose  from  the 
ssue  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland ; 
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exeefidre  tasne  foOowed  fnnn  their  legalised  unuuvwli 
bilitj.  Yet,  tlioagli  tltese  bets  -were  lon^  ago  aA*bliaIt«d 
b^  a  committee  of  tlie  Ho<uo  of  Coauaons,  the  dpfeodeni 
oE  the  "  cunvDcv-princtple'*  mn  mctaallj  Uiad  eooogh  ta 
at*  tikis  moUiplication  of  sispeiuij  promises-to-payj  m 
proving  the  eeilt  of  m  itwyJatoJ  ntmMcy  / 

Betoniing  now  to  the  eaao  oS  tlie  Bank  of  Engluid,  let 
tM  pass  at  oDcs  to  the  Act  of  18-ti.  Wliils  attll  •  pn>> 
tectiontst — while  atil]  a  beUercr  in  the  bcneficenoe  of  law 
aa  a  controller  of  commerce— Sir  Robert  Peel  inideriook  to 
■top  tho  rectirreoce  of  raonetarj  crtaes,  Kke  thoee  of  18S5, 
1836,  ana  1839.  OrerlookiBg  the  trath  that,  wbeo  not 
coitcni  \yj  the  meddKnga  of  leginlatow^  a  inoiitrtaiy  erisn  n 
doe,  either  to  an  absolHte  impoTerishiDetit,  or  to  a  relatira 
irapoveriehmeot  cooseqaent  on  ■pecoktrre  OTer-inTeatmenti 
and  that  for  the  bad  eeaaon,  or  the  improdmcv,  caoaing 
thia,  there  is  do  remedy ;  he  boldly  prorWoied  that  "  it  i» 
hHUr  to  prevent  the  poraxytm  than  to  actite  it:"  moA  he 
broogfat  forward  the  Bank-Act  of  l&W  as  the  meaita  of 
preveotion.  How  merrileaa  has  boen  Natoro'e  criticiam  on 
thia  remnant  of  Protectionism,  we  ell  know,  Tho  monetary 
sliding-ecale  has  been  ae  great  a  failure  as  ita  prototype. 
Within  three  jean  arose  one  of  these  crimes  which  were  to 
have  been  prereoted.  Within  another  ten  years  has  ariaeo 
a  Bcoond  of  tfaese  criaee.  And  on  both  oecaaiona  thia 
intended  saregDanl  haa  so  intensified  the  evQ,  that  a 
temporary  repi-al  of  it  has  been  imperatiTe. 

We  sfaonid  hare  tboDght  that,  erea  witboat  facta, 
erery  one  might  hare  seen  that  it  is  itnpossible,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  tu  prevent  imprudent  people  firora  doing  im- 
prudent things ;  and,  if  facts  were  needed,  we  shunld  have 
tbouglit  that  oar  commercial  history  np  to  1&44  nppUed  ft 
sufficiency.  BntasnprrslitiottsfaitbinState-ordiaaoeesdia- 
rvgards  sach  facta.  And  we  doubt  not  that  even  now,  thongk 
there  have  been  two  glaring  failorea  of  thia  professed  o~ 
on    oi'er-epecolation— thoogh    the    evidence    cone  ~ 
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sbows  tliat  the  late  commercial  catastropbes  have  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  issue  of  bank-notes,  but, 
the  case  of  the  AVestern  Bank  of  Scotland,  occurred 
along  with  diminished  issues — and  though  iu  Hambai^, 
where  the  "  currency  principle "  has  been  rigidly  carried 
out  to  the  very  ietterj  there  has  been  a  worse  crisis  than 
anywhere  else ;  yet  there  will  remain  plenty  of  believers  ia  i 
the  efficiency  of  Sir  R.  Peol'a  prophylactic. 

But,  as  already  said,  the  measure  has  not  only  failed  ;  it 
has  made  worse  the  panics  it  was  to  havo  wardcd-oCf. 
And  it  was  sure  to  do  this.  As  shown  at  the  outset,  the 
multiplication  of  promises-to-pay  that  occurs  at  a  period  of 
impoverishment  caused  by  war,  famine,  over-investment,  or 
losses  abroad,  ia  a  salutary  process  of  mitigation— 
mode  of  postponing  actual  payments  till  actual  payments 
are  possible — is  a  preventive  of  wholesale  bankruptcy — is 
a  Bpontaneoua  act  of  self-preservation.  Wo  pointed  out, 
not  only  that  this  is  an  a  priori  conclusion,  but  that  facts 
in  our  own  mercantile  history  illustrate  at  once  the  natnrul- 
nesa,  the  benefits,  the  necessity  of  it.  And  if  this  conclusion 
Leeds  enforcing  by  further  evidence,  we  have  it  in  the  recenb 
events  at  Hamburg.  In  that  city,  there  are  no  notes  iu 
circulation  but  such  as  are  represented  by  actual  equivalents 
of  bullion  or  jewels  in  the  bank  ;  no  one  is  allowed,  aa  with 
UH,  to  obtain  bank -promises- to- pay  in  return  for  securities. 
Hence  it  resulted  that  when  the  Hamburg  merchants, 
lacking  their  remittances  from  abroad,  were  euilJeiily 
deprived  of  the  wherewilh  to  meet  their  engagements ;  and 
were  prevented  by  law  from  getting  bank- promises -to-pay 
by  pawning  their  estates  ;  bankruptcy  swept  them  away 
wholesale.  And  what  finally  happened  ?  To  prevent 
universal  ruin,  the  Government  was  obliged  to  decree  that 
all  bills  of  exchange  coming  due,  should  have  a  month's 
grace ;  and  that  there  should  be  immediately  formed  : 
btate-Biscount-Bank — an  office  for  issuing  State-promisea^J 
to-pay  in  return  for  aecnrities.     That  is,  having  first  by  its 
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restrictive  law  mined  a  host  of  mercliants,  the  Gorpmnieiit 
was  obliged  to  legnlize  that  postponement  of  payments 
which,  but  for  its  law,  would  have  spontaoeoualjr  taken 
place.  With  snch  further  confirmation  of  an  a  priori 
conclusion,  can  it  be  doubted  that  our  late  commercial 
difficulties  were  intensified  by  the  measure  of  1844  ?  Is  it 
not,  indeed,  notorious  in  the  City,  that  the  progressively- 
inereaaing  demand  for  accommodation,  was  in  great  pari 
due  to  the  conviction  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Bank-Act, 
there  would  shortly  be  no  accommodation  at  all  f  Docs  not 
every  Loudon  merchant  know  that  his  neighbours  who  had 
bills  coming  due,  and  who  saw  that  by  the  time  Hbey  wore 
due  the  Bank  would  discount  only  at  still  higher  rat«a, 
or  not  at  all,  decided  to  liiy  in  beforehand  the  means  of 
meeting  those  bills?  Is  it  not  an  established  fact  that  tbo 
hoarding  thus  induced,  not  only  rendered  the  pressure  on 
the  Bank  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  bnt, 
by  taking  both  gold  and  notes  out  of  circulation,  made  the 
Hank's  issues  temporarily  useless  to  the  general  public  T 
Did  it  not  happen  in  this  case,  as  in  1703  and  IS'ifi,  that 
when  at  last  restriclion  was  removed,  the  mere  conacii>ii»- 
iiess  that  loans  could  be  had,  itself  prevented  them  from 
being  required  f  And,  indeed,  ia  not  the  simple  fact  that 
the  panic  quickly  subsided  when  the  Act  was  8uspc^^d«d, 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Act  had,  in  great  mea«urr, 
produced  it. 

See,  then,  for  what  wo  have  to  thank  legislative  mmldling. 
During  ordinary  times  Sir  B.  Peel's  Act,  by  nbliging  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  occasionally  provincial  banks,  to 
keep  more  gold  thsu  they  would  otherwise  have  kept  (and 
if  it  has  not  done  this  it  has  done  nothing),  has  inflict^  m 
tax  on  the  nation  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  on  sacb 
portion  of  the  gold -currency  as  was  in  excess  of  llio  ne«d: 
a  tax  which,  in  the  countc  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  haa 
probably  amounted  to  some  millions.  And  then,  on  the  two 
occasions  when  there  havo  arisun  the  crises  that  woca  to 
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have  been  prevented,  the  Act,  after  having  intensified  the  1 
pressure,  made  bankrupt  a  great  number  of  respectable,  J 
firms  which,  would  else  Lave  stood,  and  increased  the  j 
distress  not  only  of  the  trading  but  of  the  working  popula- 
tion, has  been  twice  abandoned  at  the  moment  when  its  ] 
beneficence  was  to  have  been  conspicuous.  It  has  been  I 
a  cost,  a  mischief,  and  a  failure.  Yet  euch  ia  the  I 
prevailing  delusion  that,  judging  from  appearances,  it  will  I 
be  maintained ! 

"But,"  ask  oar  opponents,  "shall  the  Bank  bo  allowed 
to  let  gold  drain  out  of  the  country  without  check  7  Shall 
it  have  permission  to  let  its  reserve  of  gold  diminish  so 
greatly  as  to  risk  the  convertibility  of  its  notes  ?  Shall  it 
be  enabled  recklessly  to  increase  its  issues,  and  so  produce 
a  depreciated  paper-currency?" 

Bcally,  in  these  Free-trade  days,  it  seems  strange  to  have  | 
to  answer  questions  like  these;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
fusion of  facts  and  ideas  which  legislation  has  produced,  it 
would  be  inescnsable  to  ask  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  common  notion  that  the  draining  of 
gold  out  of  the  country  is  intriuaically,  and  in  all  cases,  an 
evil,  is  nothing  but  a  political  superstition — a  snperstition  in 
part  descended  from  tlio  antitjiie  fullacy  that  money  is  the 
only  wealth,  and  in  part  from  the  masims  of  an  artificial, 
law-produced  state  of  things,  under  which  the  exportation  of  j 
gold  really  was  a  sign  o(  a  corrupted  currency ;  we  meaD^  J 
during  the  suspension  of  cash-paymenta.     Law  having  can-  1 
celled  millions  of  contracts  which  it  was  its  duty  to  enforoel 
— law    having   absolved    bankers   from  liquidating  their  1 
promises -to- pay  in  coin,  having'  rendered  it  needless  to  keep 
a  at«ck  of  coin  with  which  to  liquidate  them,  and  having 
thus  taken  away  that  natural  check   which  prevents  the 
over-iasne  and  depreciation   of  nolea — law  having  partly 
suspended  that  hoote  dt-mand  for   gold  which   ordinarily 
competes   with  and  balances    the  foreign   demand  ;    there 
resulted  an  abnormal  exportation  of  gold.     By-and-by  J 
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iras  neen  that  this  eiSux  of  gold  was  a  conseqacnce  of  tbe 
over-issue  of  notes ;  and  that  the  accompaiiyuig  high  pric* 
of  gold,  as  paid  for  in  notes,  proved  the  depreciatioQ  of 
notes.  And  then  it  became  an  established  doctrine  that  an 
adverse  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  indicating  a  dmin  of 
gold,  was  significant  of  an  excessive  cJrcnlation  of  notes; 
and  that  the  issue  of  notes  shoald  he  regulated  b;  the  stato 
of  the  exchanges. 

This  onnatural  condition  of  the  cnrrency  having  continnod 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  concomitant  doctrine  rooted 
itself  in  the  general  mind.  And  now  mark  one  of  Ijis  multi- 
tndinouB  evils  of  lagislative  meddling.  This  artificial  tost, 
good  only  for  an  artificial  st-ate,  has  survived  the  rpturn  to  a 
natural  state ;  and  men's  ideas  about  currency  havo  been 
reduced  by  it  to  chronic  confusion. 

The  truth  is  thatwhile.duringalegalized  inconvertibility 
of  bank-notes,  an  efflux  of  gold  may,  and  often  do»s,  indicate 
an  excessive  issue  of  bnuk-Dotcs;  under  ordinary  circum- 
Btances  an  tfflux  of  gold  has  little  ur  nothing  to  do  with  tlie 
issae  of  bank-notes,  but  is  determined  by  merely  mercnntile 
causes.  And  the  truth  is  that  far  from  being  an  evil,  an 
efHux  of  gold  thus  brought  about  by  mercantile  oausoe,  is  a 
good.  Leaving  out  of  the  question,  as  of  conrae  we  mnxt, 
such  exportations  of  gold  as  take  place  lor  the  rapport 
of  armies  abroad ;  the  cause  of  efflux  is  either  as  actual 
plethora  of  all  commodities,  gold  included,  which  results 
in  gold  being  sent  out  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
foreign  investment;  or  else  an  nbundanco  of  gold  mm 
rorapared  with  other  leading  commodities.  And  while,  in 
this  last  case,  the  efflux  of'gold  indicates  some  aboolote 
or  relative  impoverishment  of  tlie  nation,  it  is  a  moans  of 
mitigittiug  the  bad  consequences  of  that  impoverish  men  t. 
ConMder  tbe  question  us  one  uf  political  ooonomy,  and 
this  truth  bccomos  obvious.  Thus: — The  nation  habitaally 
reqaircB  for  use  and  consumption  certain  qoantities  ot 
commoditicA,  of   which  gold  is  one.     Those  commoditi{ 
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are  severally  Eind  collectively  liable  to  fall  abort;  eitber 
from  deficient  harvests,  from  waste  in  war,  from  lossea 
abroad,  or  from  too  great  a  diversion  of  labour  or  capital 
in  some  special  direction.  When  a  scarcity  of  some  chief 
commodity  or  necessary  occurs,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  The 
commodity  of  which  there  ta  an  excess  (or  if  none  is  la 
excess,  then  that  which  can  best  be  spared)  is  exported 
in  exchange  for  an  additional  snpply  of  the  deficienE 
commodity.  And,  indeed,  the  whole  of  our  foreign  trade, 
alike  in  ordinai-y  and  extraordinary  times,  consists  in  this 
process.  But  when  it  happens  either  that  the  commodity 
which  ve  can  best  spare  is  not  wanted  abroad ;  or  (as 
recently)  that  a  chief  foreign  customer  is  temporarily 
disabled  from  buying ;  or  that  the  commodity  which  wo 
can  best  spare  is  gold ;  then  gold  itself  is  exported  in. 
exchange  for  the  thing  which  we  most  want,  Whatevap 
form  the  transaction  takes,  it  is  nothing  but  bringing  the 
supplies  of  various  commodities  into  harmony  with  the 
demands  for  them.  The  fact  that  gold  is  exported,  is 
simply  a  proof  that  the  need  for  gold  is  less  than  the  need 
for  other  things.  Under  such  circumstances  an  efflux  of 
gold  will  continue,  and  ought  to  continue,  until  other 
things  have  become  relatively  bo  abundant,  niid  ^Id 
relatively  so  scarce,  that  the  demand  for  gold  is  equal  Go 
other  demands.  And  he  who  would  prevent  this  proceeSf 
is  about  as  vrise  aa  the  miser  who,  fijiding  his  hoass' 
without  food,  chooses  to  starve  rather  than  draw  upoq 
Lis  purse. 

The  second  qaestion — "  Shall  the  Bank  have  permission 
to  let  its  reserve  of  gold  diminish  so  greatly  as  to  risk  the 
convertibility  of  its  notes?"  is  not  more  profound  than 
the  first.  It  may  fitly  be  answered  by  the  more  general 
question — "  Shall  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  or  the 
shopkeeper,  be  allowed  so  to  invest  his  capital  aa  to  risk 
the  fulfilment  of  his  engngemente  ? "  If  the  answer  to  the 
first  be  "  No,"  it  must  be  "  No  "  to  the  second.     If  to  tl 
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second  it  bo  "  Tea,"  it  must  be  "Tes"  to  the  first.  Any 
one  who  proposed  that  the  State  should  over»eo  the 
transactions  of  erery  trader,  so  as  to  insnre  his  iibility  ti> 
cauh  all  demands  as  thoy  fell  due,  niiglit  witli  consiatency 
nrgue  that  bankers  should  be  under  like  control.  Bat 
while  no  one  has  the  folly  to  contend  for  the*  one,  nesrty 
nil  contend  for  the  other.  One  would  think  that 
banker  acquired,  in  virtue  of  his  oocupation,  some  abnni 
desire  to  ruin  himself — that  while  traders  in  other  thii 
are  restrained  by  a  wholesome  dread  of  bankruptcy,  traders 
in  capital  have  a  longing  to  appear  in  the  GtUfUr,  wbicli 
law  alone  can  prevent  them  from  gratifying !  Surely 
moral  checks  which  act  on  other  men  will  act  on  bank 
And  if  these  moral  checks  do  nut  suffice  to  produce  peiTl 
secnriCy,  we  have  ample  proof  that  no  cunning  legi&htti* 
checks  will  supply  their  place.  The  current  notion  that 
bankers  can,  and  will,  if  allowed,  issue  notes  to  any  extent, 
is  one  of  the  absurdest  illusions — an  illusion,  huwcrci*, 
which  wonld  never  have  arisen  but  for  the  vicious  over- 
issui'S  induced  by  law.  The  trnth  is  that,  in  the  firrt 
place,  a  banker  cannot  increase  his  issue  of  notes  at  will. 
It  has  been  proved  by  tho  unanimous  testimony  of  all 
bankers  who  have  been  examined  before  successive  parliii- 
mentary  committees,  that  "the  amount  of  their  issnca 
exclusively  regulated  by  tho  extent  of  local  dealings 
expenditure  in  their  respective  district*;"  and  that 
notes  issued  in  excess  of  the  demand  ore  "  immediaU>ly 
I  returned  to  them."  And  the  truth  is,  in  the  second  place, 
\  that  a  banker  will  not,  on  the  average  of  oases,  issn* 
I  more  notes  than  in  bis  judgment  it  is  safe  to  issue 
that  if  his  prom ises-to- pay  in  circulation,  are  much 
excess  of  his  available  means  uf  paying  them,  he  rnns 
I  great  risk  of  having  to  stop  paymeut — a  result  of  which  Ira 
I  ha«  no  less  a  horror  than  other  mcu.  if  facts  art 
(  in  proof  of  this,  they  are  furnished  by  tho  history 
the  Hank  of  Hngland  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
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before  they  were  debauched  by  the  State,  habitually  regu- 
lated their  issues  according  to  their  stock  of  bullion,  and 
would  probably  always  have  been  still  more  careful  but  for 
the  consciousness  that  there  was  the  State-credit  to  fall 
back  upon. 

The  third  question — '^  Shall  the  Bank  be  allowed  to  issue 
notes  in  such  numbers  as  to  cause  their  depreciation?'' 
has,  in  effect,  been  answered  in  answering  the  first  two. 
There  can  be  no  depreciation  of  notes  so  long  as  they  are 
exchangeable  for  gold  on  demand.  And  so  long  as  the 
State,  in  discharge  of  its  duty,  insists  on  the  fulfilment  of 
contracts,  the  alternative  of  bankruptcy  must  ever  be  a 
restraint  on  such  over-issue  of  notes  as  endangers  that 
exchangeability.  The  bugbear  of  depreciation  is  one  that 
would  have  been  unknown  but  for  the  sins  of  governments. 
In  the  case  of  America,  where  there  have  been  occasional 
depreciations,  the  sin  has  been  a  sin  of  omission  :  the  State 
has  not  enforced  the  fulfilment  of  contracts — has  not  forth- 
with bankrupted  those  who  failed  to  cash  their  notes ;  and, 
if  accounts  are  true,  has  allowed  those  to  be  mobbed  who 
brought  back  far-wandering  notes  for  payment.*  In  all 
other  cases  the  sin  has  been  a  sin  of  commission.  The 
depreciated  paper- currency  in  France,  during  the  revolution, 
was  a  State-currency.  The  depreciated  paper-currencies 
of  Austria  and  Russia  have  been  State-currencies.  And 
the  only  depreciated  paper-currency  we  have  known,  has 
been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  State-currency.  It  was 
the  State  which,  in  1795-6, /orced  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
that  excessive  issue  of  notes  which  led  to  the  suspension  of 
cash-payments.  It  was  the  State  which,  in  1802,  forbad 
the  resumption  of  cash-payments,  when  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land wished  to  resume  them.  It  was  the  State  which, 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  maintained  that  suspension 
of  cash-payments  from  which  the  excessive  multiplication 
and  depreciation  of  notes  resulted.     The  entire  corruption 

*  This  was  written  in  1858 ;  when  **  greenbacks  *'  were  unknown. 
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waB  entailed  by  State- expenditure,  and  est&blta1]«l 
State -warrant.  Yet  now  the  State  affects  a  virtoni 
horror  of  the  crime  cpmmitted  at  its  instigation  (  Uavil 
contrived  to  shiiffle-off  the  odiam  on  to  the  Gfaonldera  of 
tools,  the  State  gravely  lectures  tlie  haakiDg-^omninnit 
npoQ  its  guilt ;  and  with  stoimoat  face  pasaes  measures 
prevent  it  from  sinning  I 

We  contend,  then,  that  neither  to  rostratn  the  efflnx  of 
gold,  nor  to  guard  against  the  over-issue  of  bank-iiot«9, 
is  legislative  interference  warranted.     If  Ooverumcnt 
promptly  oiecute  the  law  against  all  defaulters,  tho  «i- 
interest  of  bankers  and  traders  will  do  the  rest :  such  ei 
S8   would  still  result   from    mercantile    dishoneati^a 
limprudenoea,    being  evils    which    legal    regulation    i 
augment  but  cannot  prevent.     Let  the  Bank  of  Engli 
in  common  with  every  other  bank,  simply  consult  tla  own 
safety    and   its  own  profits;  and  there  will  result  just  ta 
much  check  as  should  be  pul>,  on  the  efQus  of  gold  or  t1 
circulation  of  paper ;  and  the  only  check  that  can  be  pi 
on  the  doings  of  speculators.     Whatever  leads  U>  nnusi 
draughts  on  the  resources  of  banks,  immedialoly  cnascs 
rise  iu  the  rate  of  discount — a  rise  dictnted  Ixilh  by 
wish  to  make  increased  profits,  and  the  wish  to  avnid 
dangerous   decrease   of   resources.      This   raised  rate 
discount  prevents  the  demand  from  being  so  great  as 
would  else  have  been — alike  checks  undue  expansion  of 
note-circulation ;    stops   speculators  from  making  further 
engagements;  and,  if  gold  is  being  exported,  diminiabos 
the  profit  of   ez|>orlation.      Successive   rises  Buoceaairelj 
increase  theHe  eSects ;  until,  eventually,  none  wHI  give  the 
rate  of  discount  asked,  save  those  in   peril   of  tttopptDg 
payment;  the  increase  of  the  credit-currency  ccas«4  ;  Mid 
the  efflux  of  geld,  if  it  is  going  on,   is  arrested   by 
home-demand  out- balancing  the  foreign  demand.     And 
in  times  of  great  pressure,  and  nnder  the  temptation 
high  discounts,  banks  allow  their  circuUtiuu  to  expand  to 
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a  somewhat  Jangerons  extent,  tLe  coarse  is  jastified  by  tlie 
ueceBsities,  As  shown  at  the  ontset,  the  process  b  one  by 
which  banks,  on  the  deposit  of  good  Becurities,  loan  their 
credit  to  traders  who  but  for  loans  would  be  bankrupt. 
And  that  banks  should  run  some  risks  to  save  hosts  of 
solvent  men  from  inevitable  ruin,  few  will  deny.  More- 
over, daring  a  crisis  which  thna  runs  its  natural  course, 
there  will  really  occur  that  purification  of  the  mercantile 
world  which  many  think  can  be  effected  only  by  some 
A ct-of- Parliament  ordeal.  Under  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed, men  who  have  adequate  securities  to  offer  will 
get  bank -accommodation  j  but  those  who,  having  traded 
without  capital  or  beyond  their  means,  have  not,  will  be 
denied  it,  and  will  fail.  Uudt-r  a  free  system  the  good 
will  bo  Bifted  from  the  bad ;  whereas  the  existing  restric- 
tions on  bank- accommodation,  tend  to  destroy  good  and 
bad  together. 

Thus  it  is  not  true  that  there  need  special  regulations  to 
prevent  tlio  inconvertibility  and  depreciation  of  notes.  It 
is  not  true  that,  but  for  legislative  supervision,  bankers 
would  let  gold  drain  out  of  the  country  to  an  undue  extent.  , 
It  ia  not  true  that  these  "  currency  theorists "  haw 
discovered  a  place  at  which  the  body-politic  would  ble< 
to  death  but  for  a  State-styptic. 


What  else  we  hare  to  say  on  the  general  qaeetioo,  i 
best  be  joined  with  some  commentaries  on  provincial  t 
joint-stock  banking,  to  which  let  us  now  turn. 

Government,  to  preserve  the  Bank  of  Engl  and -monopol^l 
having  enacted  that  no  partnership  exceeding  six  persons 
fihonld  become  bankers ;  and  the  Bank  of  England  having 
refused  to  establish  branches  in  the  provinces;  it  happened, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  when  the  indus- 
trial progress  was  rapid  and  banks  much  needed,  that 
numerous  private  traders,  shopkeepers  and  others,  began 

issue  notes  payable  on  dem^md.     And  when,  of 
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hundred   small   banks  which   had  thua  grown  ap  i 
than    fifty    yearsj    a   great    numbGr    gave  way  ooder   1 
first   pressure — when,   on    several    subsequent    oeeaaioi 
like   results   occurred — when  in  Ireland,  where  the  1 
of   Ireland -monopoly   had    been   similarly   gnanintood, 
Imppcnod  that  out  of  fifty  private  proviiiciul  banks,  foil 
bL'Ciime    bankrupt — and    when,    finally,   it  grew   Dotori 
that  in  Scotland,  where  there  had  been  no  law  limiting  |j 
number  of  partners,  a  whole   century  had   passed 
ecarcely  a  single  bank-failnre;  legislators  at  once  tlcvid 
to  abolish  the  restriction  which  had  entailed  snch  mischiol 
Having,   to  use   Mr.   Mill's   words,  "  actually  made 
forumtion    of  safe    banking-establishnients    a    pooialml^O 
offence  " — having,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  nutiti- 
taiued  a  law  which  first  caused  great  inconvenience  and  then 
extensive  ruin,  time  after  time  repeated — Government,  1 
18it»,  conceded  the  liberty  of  joint-stock  banking:  a  lib* 
which  the  good  es^y  public,  not  distinguishing  between  J 
right  done  and  a  wrong  undone,  regarded  as  a  greet  booqj 

tlut    the   liberty  was  not    without  conditions.     Ua 
previously,  in  anxiety  for  its  jyrt>lr^,  the  Bank  oE  Englai 
been  reckless  of  the  banking-security  of  the  community  at 
largf,   tho   St«lP,  like  a   repentant   sinner    rushing   into 
ftfloeticism,  all  at  once  became  exlrcmely  solicitous  on  t 
point;    and   detrrminod    to    put    guarantees   of  its 
devising,  in  place  of  tho  natunil  guarantee  of  mercftnti 
judgtoenl.    To  iutrnding  biknk-shareboldors  it  said— 
shall  not  unito  on  such  publicly-anderstood  couditiijna  as 
yon  think   fit,  and  get  auch   confidence  as  will  naturalty^ 
come  to  you  on  tboae  conditions."    And  to  the  publioM 
■aid — "  Yon  shall  not  put  trust  in  this  or  that  i 

proportion  as,  fn-ini  the  chanict«r  of  ill  mrmbors  i 
constitution,  you  judge  it  to  be  worthy  of  tnuL"     Bat  i 
both   it  said — "  Vou  shall   the  one  gire,   and   the  oUmr 
receive,  my  infallible  eafeguards." 

And  now  what  have  been  tbc  roeolts  F   Erery  one  I 
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tliat  tlipse  safeguards  have  proved  anything  but  infalliblu. 
Eveiy  one  knows  that  these  banks  with  State-constitutions 
have   been  especially  characterized  by  instability.     Every 
one  knows   that  credulous  citizens,  with  a  faith  in  legts- 
livtion  which  endless  disappointments  fail  to  diminish,  have 
trusted  implicitly  in  these  law-devised  secnritiea ;  and,  not 
exercising  their  own  judgments,  have  been  led  into  ruin< 
andertakings.  The  evils  of  substituting  artificial  ^aranti 
for  natural  ones,  which  the  clear-sighted  long  ago  discomi 
Lave,  by  the  late  catastrophes,  been  made  conspicnous  to  all. 

When  commencing  this  article  we  had  intended  to  dwell 
on  this  point.  For  though  the  mode  of  business  which 
brought  about  these  joint-stock-bank  failures  was,  for  weel 
after  their  occurrence,  time  after  time  clearly  descril 
yet  nowhere  did  we  see  drawn  the  obvious  corol 
Though  in  three  separate  City-articles  of  The  Ti 
explained  that,  "  relying  upon  the  ultimate  liability  of  lai 
bodies  of  inftitnatL>d  shareholders,  the  discount  hons 
supply  these  banks  with  unlimited  means,  looking  not  to 
the  character  of  the  bills  sent  up,  but  simply  to  the  security 
afforded  by  the  Bank  endorsement ;"  yet,  in  none  of  them 
was  it  pointed  out  that,  but  for  the  law  of  nnlimilpd 
liability,  this  reckless  trading  would  hot  have  gone 
More  recently,  however,  this  truth  has  been  duly  recogs 
nized,  alike  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press ;  and  it 
therefore  needless  further  to  eluciilate  it.  We  will 
ndd  that  as,  if  there  had  been  no  law  of  unlimited  liabilii 
the  London  houses  would  not  have  discounted  these 
bills ;  and  as,  in  that  case,  these  provincial  joint-stock-baal 
could  not  have  given  these  enormous  credits  to  iusolvei 
speculators ;  and  as,  if  they  had  not  done  this,  ttiey  would 
not  have  been  mined ;  it  follows,  inevitably,  that  thtse 
joint-stock- bank  failures  have  been  law-proJuced  dieaatert, 

A  measure  for  further  increasing  the  safoty  of  the  pro- 
vincial public,  was  that  which  limited  the  circulation  of 
provincial  bank-notes.  At  tbo  snme  time  that  it  establisbi 
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a  eliding-acalo  for  the  issues  of  the  Dank  of  Englaud, 
Act  of  1844  fixed  the  mtiximum  circulation  of  everjr 
Tincisl  bank-of-issue;  and  forbad  any  further  baDlis-of' 
We  have  not  space  to  discuss  at  length  the  clTcct«  of  tliii 
restriction ;  which  must  have  fallen  rather  banlly  on  tbuse 
especially-careful  bankers  who  had,  during  the  tfrcWo 
weeks  preceding  the  27th  April,  1844,  narrowed  their 
issues  to  meet  any  incidental  conting^nciea ;  wbile  it  gave 
a  perennial  license  to  such  as  had  been  inoautions  durioff 
that  period.  All  which  we  can  notice  is,  that  this  rigiji  ~ 
limitation  of  provincial  issues  to  a  low  maximnm  (au4 
low  maximum  was  purposely  fixed)  effectually  provt 
those  local  expansions  of  bank-note  circulation  which, 
we  have  shown,  ought  to  take  place  in  periods  of  com- 
mercial difliculty.  And  further,  thivt  by  transferring  all 
local  demands  to  the  Bank  of  England,  as  the  only  pi 
from  which  extra  accommodation  can  be  had,  the  tvndei 
is  to  concentrate  a  pressure  which  would  else  be  diSi 
and  so  to  create  j)anic. 

Saying  nothing  more,  however,  respecting  the  ioipolicf 
of  the  measure,  let  us  mark  iu  futility.  As  a  means  of 
preserving  the  convcrtibUity  of  the  provincial  bauk-utrte, 
it  ta  useless  nnlesa  it  acts  as  aome  safeguard  against  bank* 
failures;  and  that  it  does  not  do  this  is  demonstrable. 
While  it  diminishes  the  likeliho<id  of  failures  caus«d  bj 
over-iasoo  of  notes,  it  increases  the  likelihood  of  fail 
from  other  canscs.  For  wlint  will  bo  done  by  a  prorint 
banker  whose  issues  are  restricted  by  the  Act  of  ISU, 
level  lower  than  that  to  which  ho  would  otherwise  liavo 
them  rise  ?  If  he  wnuld,  but  for  the  law,  have  iaaned 
notes  than  he  now  does — if  bis  rexerve  is  greater  than, 
his  judgment,  is  needful  for  the  security  of  his  notes 
not  clear  that  he  will  simply  extced  hia  operations  in  oil 
directions  T  Will  not  the  exct^ss  of  hia  available  capital  ba 
to  him  a  warmnt  cither  for  entering  into  larger  apcen* 
lutiumi  liiinsetf,  or  for  allowing  bia  customers  to  drair 
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him  beyond  the  limit  lie  would  else  tare  fixed  ?     If,  in  the 
absence  of  restriction,  his  rashness  would  have  led  him  to 
risk  baokrnptcy  by  over-issue,  will  it  not  now  equally  lead 
him  to  risk  bankruptcy  by  ovor-banking  ?    And  is  not  th»  • 
one  kind  of  bankruptcy  as  fatal  to  the  convertibility  cfj 
notes  as  the  other  f 

Nay,  the  case  ia  even  worse.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
thut  bankers  are  tempted  into  greater  dangers  nnder  this 
protective  system.  They  can  and  will  hypothecate  their 
capital  in  ways  less  direct  than  by  notes ;  and  may  very 
likely  be  led,  by  the  unobtrusivonesa  of  the  process,  to 
commit  themselves  more  than  they  would  else  do.  A 
trader,  applying  to  hia  banker  in  times  of  commercial 
difficulty,  will  often  be  mot  by  the  reply — "  I  cannot  make 
you  any  direct  advances,  having  already  loaned  as  much  as 
I  can  spare;  but  knowing  yon  to  be  a  safe  man  I  will  lend 
yon  my  name.  Here  is  my  acceptance  for  the  sum  you 
require :  they  will  discount  it  for  you  in  London."  Now, 
as  loans  thus  made  do  not  entail  the  same  immediate 
responsibilities  as  when  made  in  notes  (seeing  that  they  ara 
neither  at  once  payable,  nor  do  they  add  to  the  dangers  of 
a  possible  run),  a  banker  is  nnder  a  temptation  to  extend 
his  liabilitieB  in  this  way  further  than  he  wonld  have  done, 
had  not  law  forced  him  to  discover  a  new  chaanel  throngh 
which  to  give  credit. 

And  does  not  the  evidence  that  has  lately  transpired  go 
to  show  that  these  ronndabout  ways  of  giving  credit  do 
take  the  place  of  the  interdicted  ways ;  and  that  they  are 
more  dangerons  than  the  interdicted  ways  ?  Is  it  not 
notorious  that  dangerous  forms  of  paper-currency  have  had 
an  nnexampled  development  since  the  Act  of  1844?  Do 
not  the  newspapers  and  the  debates  give  daily  proofe  of 
this  ?     And  is  not  the  process  of  causation  obvions  f 

Indeed  it  might  have  been  known,  a  priori,  that  snch  a 
result  was  sure  to  take  place.     It  has  been  shown  concla- 
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I  ktpIj  tlut,  when  nntnterfered  with,  the  mraonnt  of  note- 
circulation  at  anr  givea  time,  is  determined  by  the  aiaoiint 
i  of  tnwie  going  on — the  qoantitj  of  parmonta  thataro  being 
I  made.  It  has  been  rvpentedljr  testified  before  comiiultn-4, 
I  that  when  anj  local  hanker  contnurts  his  issnes,  he  ainplf 
r  esoses  an  eqniralent  iocrease  in  the  i&snee  of  neigbboortng 
bankers.  And  in  paat  times  it  hafl  been  more  than  oaca 
complained,  that  when  from  pradential  motives  the  Bank 
of  England  withdrew  part  of  its  notes,  the  provinctal 
bankers  immedtateW  mnltipliod  their  notes  to  a  propor- 
tioaate  extent.  Well,  is  it  not  manifest  that  this  invente 
variation,  whieh  holds  between  one  class  of  bank-notes  and 
another,  aI»o  holds  between  bank-notes  and  other  forms  of 
paper-currency  f  Will  it  not  happen  that  just  as  dtmtnuib- 
ing  the  note-^ircalation  of  one  bank,  merfty  adds  to  the 
note-circulation  of  other  banks ;  so,  an  artificial  restridioa 
on  the  circulation  of  bank-notes  in  general,  will  simply 
cause  an  increased  circnlntion  of  some  substituted  kind  of 
promi^jo-to-par  f  And  is  not  tliis  substituted  kind,  in 
virtue  of  its  novelty  and  irregularity,  likely  to  be  a  moro 
unsafe  kiud  T  See,  then,  the  predicament.  Over  all  thm 
hills  of  exchange,  cheques,  etc.,  which  constitute  nil 
tenths  of  the  paper-currency  of  the  kingdom,  the  Si 
exercises,  and  can  exercise,  nt>  control.  And  the  limit 
puts  on  the  remaining  tenth  vitiates  the  other  nine-tenti 
by  causing  an  abnormal  growth  of  new  forms  of 

I  which  experience  proves  to  be  especially  dangerous. 
Thus,  all  which  the  State  does  when  it  exceeds  ita 
duty  is  to  hinder,  to  disturb,  to  corrupt.  As  sli 
pointed  out,  the  quantity  of  credit  men  will  give 
other,  is  determined  by  natural  causes,  moral  and  physical 
— their  average  characters,  their  temporary  stales  of 
feeling,  their  circumstances.  If  the  Goveromeut  forbids 
one  modo  of  giving  credit,  they  will  find  another,  and 
probably  a  worse.     Be  the  degree  of  tuntuol  tnut  prndenl 
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por  impnideut,  it  must   take   ita   course. 

I  restrict  it  by  law  ia  nothing  but  a  repetition 
of  keeping  out  the  sea  with  a  fork. 

Anil  DOW  mark  that  were  It  not  for  these  worse  than 
futile  State-safeguards,  there  might  grow  op  certain  natural 
safeguards,  which  would  really  put  a  check  on  undue  credit 
nnd  abnormal  speculation.  Were  it  not  for  the  attempts  to 
insure  security  by  law,  it  is  very  possible  that,  under  our 
bigh-prensura  system  of  business,  banks  would  compete  with 
each  other  in  respect  of  the  degree  of  security  they  offered 
deavour  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  obtainment  of 
:»  legitimate  public  confidence*.  Consider  the  position  c 
lew  joint-stock-bank  with  limited  liability,  and  uncheckec 
by  legal  regulations.  It  can  do  nothing  until  it  has  gained 
the  general  good  opinion.     In  the  way  of  this  there  atant 

-eat  difficulties.     Ita  constitution  is  Dutried,  and  is  sure  to^ 
il)o  looked  upon  by  the  trading  world  with  considerabla  '| 
distrust.     The  field  Is  already  occupied  by  old  banks  with 
established  connexions  and  reputations.     Out  of  a  constitu- 
ency satisfied  with  the  present  accommodation,  it  baa  to 
obtain  supporters  for  a  system  which  is  apparently  lesa 
eafe  than  the  old.     How  ahull  it  do  this  ?     Evidently  j 
ZQUGt  find  some  unusual  mode  of  assuring  the  commnulty  c 
its  trust  worth  in  eea.     And  out  of  a  number  of  new  bnuks 
circumstanced,  it  la  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  uUimatelJ 
one  would  hit  on  aome  mode.     It  might  be,  for  instanc^ 
that  snch  a  bank  would  give  to  all  who  held  deposits  over 
£1000  the  liberty  of  inspecting  its  booka — of  ascertaining 
from  time    to    time    ita   liabilities   and    ila    investments. 
Already  this  plan  is  frequently  adopted  by  private  traders, 
as  a  means  of  assuring  those  who  lend  money  to  them  ;  and 
this  extension  of  it  might  naturally  take  place  under  the 
pressure  of  competition.     We  liave  put  the  question  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  had  long  and  successful  ejperionce,  as 
manager  of  a  joiut-stock-bank,  and  his  reply  is,  that  some 
Buch  course  would  very  probably  bo  adopted  ■  adding  tliaty 
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under  th!a  &rrangomcnt,  a  depoaitoF  would  practieaff^ 
become  a  partner  with  limitcnJ  liability. 

Were  a  Bystein  of  this  kind  to  establish  it«clf,  it  vonM 
form  a  duiible  check  to  nnhenlthy  trading'.  Consciotumeas 
that  its  rashness  wouM  become  known  to  its  chitf  dteotc, 
would  prevent  the  baak-nianngemeDt  from  being  rash ;  and 
consciousness  that  his  credit  would  be  damaged  when  bis 
large  dt'bt  to  the  bank  was  whispered,  would  prevent  tht 
speculator  from,  contracting  so  large  a  debt.  Both  lender 
and  borrower  would  be  restrained  from  reckless  euterprize. 
Very  little -inspection  would  suftice  to  effect  this  end.  One 
or  two  cautions  depositors  wt>uld  be  enough ;  seeing  that 
the  mere  expectation  of  immediate  disclosure,  in  cote  of 
misconduct,  would  mostly  keep  in  order  all  those  concerned. 

Should  it  however  be  contended,  as  by  some  it  may,  tliat 
this  safeguard  wonld  be  of  no  avail — should  it  be  alle||fed 
that,  having  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  safety,  citixena 
would  not  use  them,  but  would  still  put  blind  faith  in 
directors,  and  give  unlimited  trust  to  respectable  names; 
then  we  reply  that  they  would  deserve  whatever  bad  ood- 
sequences  fpll  on  them.  If  they  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  profTrred  guarantee,  the  penalty  be  on  their  own  htiaila. 
We  have  no  patience  with  the  mawkish  philanthropy  which 
would  ward-off  the  punishment  of  stupidity.  Ihe  ultimata 
rcHult  of  shielding  men  from  the  effcota  of  folly,  ia  to  fill 
the  world  with  fools. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  respecting  the  attitndo  of  oor 
opponents.  Leaving  joint-stock- bank  legislation,  on  which 
the  eyea  of  the  public  are  happily  becoming  opened ;  and 
returning  to  the  Bunk -Charter,  with  its  theory  of  currency. 
n-gulation  ;  we  have  to  charge  its  suppurti^rs  with  gnxs,  if 
not  wilful,  misrepresentation.  Their  established  policy  ia 
to  speak  of  all  antagonism  as  ideutified  with  adhesion  to 
the  volgarost  fallacies.  Tliey  daily  present,  as  the  onJj^ 
niUToatives,  tbcjr  own   dogma  or  HCiue  wild   doctrino  ""~ 
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absurd  to  be  argued.     "  Side  with  ua 
is  the  snbatance  of  their  homilies. 

To  speak  specifically : — They  boldly  assert,  in  the  first 
placOj  that  they  are  the  apholdera  of  "principle;"  and  on 
all  opposition  they  seek  to  fasten  the  title  of  "  empiriciBm." 
Now  we  %re  at  a  loss  to  see  what  there  is  "  empirical"  in 
the  positioD,  that  a  bank-note-circulation  will  regulate 
itself  in  the  same  way  that  the  circulation  of  other  paper- 
currency  does.  It  seems  to  us  anything  but  "  empirical," 
to  say  that  the  natural  check  of  prospective  bankruptcy, 
■which  restrains  the  trader  from  issuing  too  many  promises- 
to-pay  at  given  dates,  will  similarly  restrain  the  banker 
from  issuing  too  many  promises- to-pay  on  demand.  We 
take  him  to  be  the  very  opposite  of  an  "empiric,"  who  holds 
that  people's  characters  and  circumstances  determine  the 
quantity  of  credit-memoranda  in  circulation  ;  and  that  the 
monetary  disorders  which  their  imperfect  characters  and 
changing  circumstances  occasionally  entail,  can  be  exacer- 
bated, but  cannot  be  prevented,  by  State- nostmma.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  see  in  virtue  of  what  "  principle" 
it  is,  that  the  contract  expressed  on  the  face  of  a  bank- 
note must  bo  dealt  with  differently  from  any  other  contract. 
We  cannot  understand  the  "  principle  "  which  requires  the 
State  to  control  the  business  of  bankers,  so  that  they  may 
not  make  engagements  they  cannot  fulfil,  but  which  does 
not  require  the  State  to  do  the  like  with  other  traders. 
To  us  it  is  a  very  incomprehensible  "  principle "  which 
permits  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  £14,000,000  on  the 
credit  of  the  State ;  but  which  is  broken  if  the  State- 
dit  is  mortgaged  beyond  this — a  "  principle  "  which  im- 
iliea  that  £14,000,000  of  notes  may  be  issued  without  gold" 
to  meet  them,  but  insists  on  rigorous  precautions  for  thi 
convertibility  of  every  pound  more.  We  aro 
learn  how  it  was  inferred  from  this  "priuclplo"  that  thd 
average  note-circulation  of  each  provincial  bank,  dnringi 
Ttain  twelve  weeks  in  1844,  was  exactiv  the  note-circuh 
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tion  wbich  itB  c&pital  jusUSotl.  So  for  from  discerning  ft 
"principle,"  it  seems  to  us  that  both  the  ide&  aod  its  appUca- 
tioDs  are  aB  empirical  aa  they  can  well  be, 

8till  more  astoundiiig,  howttyer,  is  the  asanmptioQ  of  these 
"  currency-theorists,"  that  their  doctrines  are  lioae  of  Freo- 
trade.  In  the  Lcgislatare,  Lord  Overstone,  apd  in  tba 
press,  the  Saturday  Revimn,  bave,  amoag  others,  asserted 
this.  To  call  that  a  Free-trade  measure,  which  has  tbo 
avowed  object  of  restricting  certaia  voluntary  acts  of  ex- 
change, appears  so  manifest  a  contradiction  in  ternu  that  it 
is  scarcely  credible  it  ahould  be  made.  The  whole  system 
of  currency-legislation  is  restrietionist  from  bpginiung  to 
end  :  equally  in  spirit  and  detail.  Is  that  a  Frc«-trKda 
regulation  which  has  all  along  forbidden  banka  of  iastus 
within  sixty-fire  miles  of  London?  Is  that  Free-trada 
which  enacts  that  none  but  sncb  as  have  now  the  State- 
warrant,  shall  henceforth  give  promises -to-pay  on  demand* 
la  that  Free-trade  which  at  a  certain  point  steps  in  between 
the  banker  and  his  customer,  and  puU  a  veto  on  any 
further  exchange  of  credit-documents?  We  wonder  wlut 
would  be  said  by  two  merchants,  the  one  about  to  draw  a 
bill  on  the  other  in  return  for  goods  sold,  who  shoald  be 
stopped  by  a  State-oiEcer  with  the  remark  that,  ha^ng 
oxiiminod  the  buyer's  ledger,  he  was  of  opinion  that  ready 
as  the  seller  might  be  to  take  the  bill,  it  would  be  onsafo 
for  him  to  do  so;  and  that  the  law,  in  pnrsuance  of  the 
principles  of  Free-trade,  negatived  the  transaction  !  Yet 
for  the  promise- to-pay  in  six  months,  it  needs  but  to  sob- 
Btitute  a  promise-to -pay  on  demand,  and  the  case  becomes 
substantially  that  of  banker  and  customer. 

It  is  true  that  the  "  currency- theorists  "  have  a  colonmble 
excuse  in  the  fact,  that  among  their  opponents  are  the 
advocates  of  various  visionary  schemes,  and  propounders  of 
regulations  quite  as  protcctiooiat  in  spirit  as  their  own.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  some  who  contend  for  inconvertiblo 
"labour-notes;"  and  others  who  argue  that,  in 
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commercial  pressure,  banks  slioQld  not  raise  their  rates  of 
discount.  But  ia  this  any  justification  for  recklessly  stigm; 
tizing  all  antagoniFm  as  coming  from  these  cliisses,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  Bank-Act  has  been  protested 
against  by  the  highest  authorities  in  political  economy  ?  Do 
not  the  defenders  of  the  "  corrency-principle  "  know  that 
among  their  opponents  are  Mr.  Tliomton,  long  known 
an  able  writer  on  currency -quest  ions ;  Mr.  Tooke  and 
Mr.  Newmarch,  famed  for  their  laboriona  and  exhaustive 
researches  respecting  currency  and  prices ;  Mr.  Fullarton, 
whose  "  Regulation  of  Currencies  "  is  a  standard  work ; 
Mr.  Macteod,  whose  just-issued  book  displays  the  end! 
injustices  and  stupidities  of  our  monetary  history  ;  Mr.- 
James  Wilson,  h.p.,  who,  m  detailed  knowledge  of  com- 
merce, currency,  and  banking,  is  probably  unrivalled  ;  and 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  both  as  logician  and  economist, 
stands  in  the  first  rank  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  the  alleged 
distinction  between  bank-notes  and  other  credit- documents, 
which  forms  the  professed  basis  of  the  Bank-Act  {and  for 
which  Sir  R.  Peel  could  quote  only  the  one  poor  authority 
of  Lord  Liverpool)  ia  denied,  not  only  by  the  gentlemen 
above  named,  bat  also  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  Professor  Storch, 
Dr.  Travers  Twiss,  and  the  distinguished  French  Professors, 
M.  Joseph  Gamier  and  M.  Michel  Chevalier  ?*  Do  th<'y 
not  know,  in  short,  that  both  the  profoundest  thinkers  and 
the  most  patient  inquirers  are  against  them  ?  If  they  do 
'not  know  this,  it  is  time  they  studied  tbe  subject  on  which 
they  write  with  such  an  air  of  authority.  If  they  do  know 
it,  a  little  more  respect  for  their  opponents  would  not 
be  unbecoming. 

•  See  Mr.  Tooko'a  -  Eiat  Charter  Aet  of  IMi,"  etc. 
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TffiRTY  years  ago,  the  dread  of  impending  evils  agitated 
not  a  few  breasts  thronghoat  Eng'land.  Instinotivo  frur  of 
change,  jnstified  as  it  seemed  by  oiitbnrsts  ot  popular 
violence,  conjured  up  visions  of  the  anarchy  which  would 
follow  tho  passing  of  a  Reform  Bill.  In  scattered  farm- 
honsea  there  was  chronic  terror,  lest  those  newly  endowed 
with  political  power  should  in  some  way  filch  all  the  profit* 
obtained  by  rearing  cattle  and  growing  corn.  The 
occupants  of  halls  and  manors  spoke  of  ten-poand  boose- 
holders  almost  as  though  they  formed  an  army  of  epoilen^ 
threatening  to  overrun  and  devustato  the  property  of 
landholders.  Among  townspeople  there  were  some  who 
interpreted  the  abolition  of  old  corniptiona  into  tba 
establish ment  of  mob-government;  which  they  thought 
equivalent  to  spoliation.  And  even  in  Parliamvnt,  snob 
ularms  found  occasional  nttenince  :  as,  for  instanct',  throoglt 
tho  montli  of  Sir  Robert  IngHs,  who  hinted  that  the  nationnl 
debt  would  not  improbably  be  repudiated  if  the  proposed 
measure  became  law. 

There  may  perhaps  be  a  few  who  regard  the  dow  pendu^ 
change  in  the  representation  with  similar  dread— who 
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tLat  artizana  and  others  oF  their  grade  are  prepared,  wheB^fl 
the  power  ia  given  to  them,  to  lay  hands  on  pruperty.  Ww  j 
presume,  however,  that  such  irrational  alarmiata  form  bat  a 
email  percentage  of  the  nation.  Not  only  throughout  the  % 
Liberal  party,  hut  among  the  Conservatives,  there  exists  ' 
a  mach  fairer  estimate  of  the  popniar  character  than  is 
implied  by  anticipations  of  so  gloomy  a  kind.  Many  of  the 
apper  and  middle  classes  are  conscioas  of  the  fact  thnt,  if 
critically  compared,  the  average  conduct  of  the  wealthy 
would  not  be  found  to  differ  very  widely  in  rectitude  from 
that  of  the  poor.  Making  due  allowance  for  differences  in 
the  kinds  and  degrees  of  temptations  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  the  respective  grades  of  society  are  tolerably 
uniform  in  their  morals.  That  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
property  which,  among  the  people  at  large,  shows  itsulf  ia 
the  direct  form  of  petty  thefts,  shows  itself  among  theif,  1 
richer  neighbours  in  various  indirect  forma,  which  are 
Bcarcely  less  flagitious  and  often  much  more  detrimental 
to  fellow- citizeua.  Traders,  wholesale  and  retail,  commit 
countless  dishonesties,  ranging  from  adulteration  and  short 
measure  up  to  fraudulent  bankruptcy — dishonesties  of 
which  we  sketched  out  some  of  the  ramifications  in  a  late 
article  on  "  The  Morala  of  Trade."  The  trickeries  of  the 
turf ;  the  bribery  of  electors ;  the  non-payment  of  trades- 
men's hills;  the  jobbing  in  railway-shares;  the  obtainment 
of  exorbitant  prices  for  land  from  railway-companies;  the 
corruption  that  attends  the  getting  of  private  bills  through 
Parliament — these,  and  other  such  illustrations,  show  that 
the  nnconacientiouaness  of  the  upper  class,  manifested 
though  it  is  in  different  forma,  ia  not  less  tliau  that  of  the 
lower  class :  bears  as  great  a  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  class, 
and,  if  traced  to  its  ultimate  results,  produces  evils  as  great 
if  not  greater. 

And  if  the  facta  prove  that  in  uprightneas  of  intentio 
there  ia  Uttle  to  choose  between  one  class  of  the  commnnitg 
I  Bud  another,  an  extension  of  the  franchise  cannot  rationi 
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be  opposed  on  the  ground  that  property  wonld  be  directly 
endangered.  There  is  no  more  reB,sOD  to  SQppose  that  tlie 
mass  of  artizans  and  labourers  would  use  political  pow< 
conscious  injuBtice  to  their  richer  neighbours,  than  t 
reason  tosuppose  that  their  richer  neighbours  now  conscio 
commit  legal  injustices  against  artizans  and  laboorrrs. 

What,  then,  is  the  danger  to  be  apprehenJed  ?  If  Inad, 
and  houses,  and  railways,  and  funds,  and  property  of  all 
other  kinds,  would  be  held  with  no  less  security  than  now, 
why  need  there  be  any  fears  that  the  franchise  would  be 
misused  J  What  are  the  misuses  of  it  which  are  rationally 
to  be  anticipated  ? 

The  ways  in  which  those  to  be  endowed  with  political 
power  are  likely  to  abuse  it,  may  bo  inferred  from  the 
in  which  political  power  has  been  abused  by  those  who 
possessed  it. 

What  general  trait  has  characterized  the  rale  of 
classes  hitherto  dominant  ?  These  classes  have  not  habil 
sought  their  own  direct  advantage  at  the  expense  ot 
classes ;  but  their  measurea  have  ncvorthclcss  freqneiitlj 
been  such  as  were  I'ruUreetty  advantageous  to  thamselTCS. 
Voluntary  self-SHCriBce  has  been  the  exception.  The  mi© 
has  been  so  to  legislate  as  to  preserve  private  intereat« 
from  injury;  whether  public  interests  were  injnrod  or  not. 
Though,  in  equity,  a  landlord  has  no  greater  claim  oa  a 
defaulting  tenant  than  any  other  creditor;  yet  landlords, 
Iiaving  formed  the  majority  of  the  legislature,  have  made 
laws  giving  them  power  to  recover  rent  in  anticipation  of 
other  creditors.  Though  tho  duties  payable  to  goTemtnent 
on  the  transfer  of  pro[ierty  to  heirs  and  legatom,  might 
justly  have  been  made  to  fall  more  heavily  on  tlio  wo&ltby 
than  on  the  comparatively  poor,  and  on  real  property  mthf  r 
than  on  personal  property;  yet  the  reverse  arrangement 
was  enacted  and  long  maintainod,  and  is  even  still  partially 
ia  iorce.    Bights  of  presentation  to  places  in  th«  Charcb, 
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obtained  hoTTcver  completely  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  are  yet  tenacionsly  defended,  with  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  those  for  whom  the  Church  oetensibly 
exists.  Were  it  not  acconnted  for  by  the  bias  of  persom 
interests,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  tho  fact  that,  o 
the  question  of  protection  to  agriculture,  the  landed  classai 
and  their  dependents  were  ranged  against  the  other  classesja 
the  same  evidence  being  open  to  both.  And  if  there  nee 
a  atill  stronger  illustration,  we  have  it  in  the  opposition'' 
made  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  by  the  esttiblished 
clergy.  Though,  by  their  office,  preachers  of  justice  and 
mercy — though  constautly  occupied  in  condemning  selfish- 
ness and  holding  up  a  supreme  example  of  self-sacrifice ; 
yet  ao  swayed  were  they  by  those  temporal  interests  which 
they  thought  endangered,  that  they  offered  to  this  proposed 
change  an  almost  uniform  resistance.  Out  of  some  1  ~ 
thousand  ex  officio  friends  of  the  poor  and  needy,  there  v 
but  one  (the  Rev.  Tbomas  Spencer),  who  took  an  active 
part  in  abolishing  this  tax  imposed  on  the  people's  bread 
tor  the  maintenance  of  landlords'  rents. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which,  in  modem  times, 
those  who  have  the  power  seek  their  own  benefit  at  tha*J 
expense  of  the  rest.  It  is  in  analogous  ways  that  we  mnsfi  " 
expect  any  section  of  the  community  which  may  be  made 
predominant  by  a  political  change,  to  sacrifice  the  welfare 
of  other  sections  to  its  own.  While  we  do  not  see  reason 
to  think  that  the  lower  classes  are  intrinsically  less  con- 
scientious than  the  upper  classes,  we  do  not  see  reason  to 
think  that  they  are  more  conscientious.  Holding,  as  we 
do,  that  in  each  society  and  in  each  age,  the  morality  is, 
on  the  average,  the  same  throughout  all  ranks ;  it  seems  to 
us  clear  that  if  the  rich,  when  they  have  the  opportunity, 
make  laws  which  unduly  favour  themselves,  the  poor,  if 
their  power  was  in  excess,  will  do  the  like  in  similar  ways 
&nd  to  a  similar  extent.  Without  knowingly  enacting 
injustice,  they  will  be   unconsciously  biased   by  personal 
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considerations;  and  oor  legislation  will  err  as  much  tn  a 
new  direction  as  it  lias  hitherto  done  in  the  old. 

This  abstract  conclusion  we  shall  find  aonfirmed  on  con> 
templating  the  feelings  and  opinions  current  smosg  artizaas 
and  labourers.  What  the  working  classes  now  wish  done, 
indicates  what  they  would  be  ULely  to  do,  if  a  reform  in  the 
representation  made  them  preponderate.  Judging  from 
their  prevailing  sentiments,  they  would  doubtless  do,  or  aid 
in  doing,  many  things  which  it  is  desirable  to  hare  done. 
Such  a  question  as  that  of  Church-rates  would  Iiave  been 
settled  long  ago  had  tho  franchise  been  wider.  Any  great 
increase  of  popular  influence,  would  go  far  to  rociify  the 
present  inequitable  relation  of  the  established  retigioos  sect 
to  the  rest  of  the  community.  And  other  remnants  of 
class-legislation  would  be  swept  away.  But  besides  ideas 
likely  to  eventuate  in  changes  which  we  should  regard  as 
beneficial,  the  working  classes  entertain  idca^  thai  could 
not  be  realized  without  grosa  injustice  to  other  classes  and 
ultimate  injury  to  thomselveB.  There  is  among  them  a 
prevailing  enmity  towards  capitalists.  The  fallacy  that 
machinery  acts  to  their  damage,  is  still  widely  spread,  both 
among  rural  labourers  and  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  And 
they  show  a  wish,  not  only  to  dictate  how  long  per  day 
men  shall  work,  but  to  regulate  all  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employed.  Let  us  briefiy  consider  the 
evidence  of  this. 

When,  adding  another  to  the  countless  errors  which  it 
has  taught  the  people,  the  Legislature,  by  passing  the  Ten- 
Hours-Bill,  asserted  that  it  is  tho  duty  of  the  State  to  limit 
the  duration  of  labour,  there  naturally  arose  among  the 
working  classes  the  desire  for  further  aniiUiorations  to  bo 
secured  in  the  same  way.  First  came  tho  formidable  striks 
of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  The  rules  of  this  bodj 
aim  to  restrict  the  supply  of  labour  in  various  ways.  Ho 
member  is  allowed  to  work  more  than  a  fixed  nnmbor 
hoars  per  week ;  nor  for  less  than  a  fixed  rat«  of  wi 
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man  is  admitted  iato  the  trade  who  lias  not  "  earaed  a 
right  by  probationary  servitude."  There  is  a  strict  regis- 
tration ;  which  is  secured  by  fines  on  any  one  who  neglects 
to  notify  hia  marriage,  removal,  or  change  of  service.  The 
council  decides,  without  appeal,  on  all  the  affairs,  indiridaal 
and  general,  of  the  body.  How  tyrannical  are  the  regola- 
tions  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  members  are 
punished  for  divnlging  anything  concerning  the  society's 
business;  for  censuring  one  another;  for  vindicating  the 
conduct  of  those  fined,  etc.  And  their  own  nnity  of  action 
having  been  secured  by  these  coercive  measures,  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers  made  a  prolonged  effort  to  impose 
on  their  employers,  sundry  reBtrictions  which  they  supposed 
would  be  beneficial  to  themselves.  More  recently,  we  have 
seen  similar  objects  worked  for  by  similar  means  during 
the  strike  of  the  Operative  Builders,  In  one  of  their  early 
manifestoes,  this  body  of  men  contended  that  they  had  "an 
e()na1  right  to  share  with  other  workers,  that  large  amount 
of  public  sympathy  which  is  now  being  so  widely  extended 
in  the  direction  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labour:"  thna 
showing  at  onco  their  delusion  and  its  source.  Bulieving, 
as  they  had  been  taught  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  beliei 
that  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  labour  given  bii( 
the  wages  received,  is  not  a  natural  but  an  artificial  one 
they  demanded  that  while  the  wages  remained  the  same, 
the  hours  should  bo  reduced  from  ten  to  nine.  They 
recommended  their  employers  so  to  make  their  future 
contracts,  as  to  allow  for  this  diminished  day's  work: 
saying  they  were  "  so  sanguine  as  to  consider  the  consum- 
mation of  their  desire  inevitable : "  a  polite  way  of  hinting 
that  their  employers  mast  saccumb  to  the  irresistible  power 
of  their  organization.  Referring  to  the  threat  of  the  master- 
builders  to  close  their  works,  they  warned  them  against 
the  responsibility  of  causing  the  public  disaster"  thus 
indicated.     And  when  the  breach  finally  took  placcj 
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Unionists  set  in  action  the  approved  appliances  for  bringing 
masters  to  tencs ;  and  would  have  sacceedcd  had  it  not 
been  that  their  antagonists,  believing  that  concessitms 
would  bo  ruinous,  made  a  united  resistance.  Daring 
several  previous  years,  master-buildora  had  been  ^etdtng 
to  various  extravagant  demands,  of  which  those  recently 
made  wcro  a  further  development.  Had  they  assented  to 
the  diminished  day's  work,  and  abolished  systematic  over- 
time, as  they  were  required  to  do,  there  is  no  reason  (o 
suppose  the  dictation  would  have  endtHl.  Success  would 
have  presently  led  to  still  more  exacting  requirements;  anil 
future  years  would  have  witnessed  further  extensiona  of 
tliia  mischievous  meddling  between  capital  and  labour. 

Perhaps  the   completest    illustration   of    the  industrial 
regulations  which  find  favour  with  artizana,  is  snppliod  bjr 
the  Printers'  Union.     With  the  exception  of  those  e 
in  The  Timcn  office,  and  in  one  other  large  establishtnci 
the  proprietors  of  which  snccessfutly  resisted  the  oombtnft- 
tion,    the    compositors,    pressmen,    etc.,    thronghout    the 
kingdom,  form  a  society  which  controls  all  the  relatiuna 
between  employers  and  employed.     There  is  a  fixed  pri 
for  setting  up  tj*pe — so  much  per    thousand   letters  : 
master  can  give  less  ;  no  compositor  being  allowed  by  t 
Union  to  work  for  less.     There  are  established  rates  i 
press-work  ;  and  established  numbers  leas  than  which  j 
cannot  have  printed  without,  pnying  for  work  that  is  n 
dune.     The  scale  rises  by  what  are  called  "tokens"  of  2 
and  if  bat  bO  copies  are  required,  the  charge  is  the  si 
fur  printing  250 ;  or  if  300  are  wanted,  payment  miut  I 
made  for  500.      Besides  regulating  prices  and  modes  i 
charging  to  their  own  advantage,  in  these  and  other  « 
the  members  of  the  Union  restrict  competition  by  limilnij 

niber  of  apprentices  brought  into  the  basinets, 
well  organised  is  this  combination  that  the  inmstera  i 
obliged  to  soccumb,      An  Infraction  of  the  rales  in  i 
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printing-office  loads  to  a  strike  of  the  men  ;  and  as  this  w^ 
supported  by  the  Dnton  at  large,  the  employer  has  to  yieldi 

That  in  other  trades  artizans  would,  if  they  could,  estab-  ■ 
lish  restrictive  systems  equally  complete  with  this,  wc  take 
to  be  sufficiently  proved  by  their  often -repeated  attempts. 
The    Tin -plate- Workers'   strike,   the    Coventry- Weavers' 
strikes,  the  Engineers'  strike,  the  Shoemakers'  strike,  tho 
Builders'  strike,  all  show  a  most  decided  leaning  towards  a 
despotic  regulation  of  trade-prices,  hours,  and  arrangements 
— towards   an  abolition  of  free  trade  between  employers 
and  employed.     Should  the  men  engaged  in  our  varions 
industries  succeed  in  their  aims,  each  industry  would  be  so  ■ 
shackled  as  seriously  to  raise  the  coat  of  production,     Tty 
chief    penalty   would    thus   fall   on   the  working   classe 
themselvea.    Each  producer,  while  protected  in  the  exercise 
of  his  own  occupation,  would  on  every  commodity  he  bought 
have  to  pay  an  extra  price,  consequent  on  the  protection  of 
other   producers.     In    short,   there  would    be   t'stablishedy  i 
under  a  now  form,  the  old  mischievous  system  of  inutui 
taxation.     And  a  final  result  would  be  such  a  dtminiahec 
ability  to  compete  with  other  nations    as   to  desfroy  onp 
foreign  trade. 

Against  reanlts  like  these  it  behoves  as  to  guard.  It 
becomes  a  grave  question  how  far  we  may  safely  give 
political  power  to  those  who  entertain  views  so  erroneous 
respecting  fundamental  social  relations;  and  whoso  pertina- 
ciously struggle  to  enforce  these  erroneons  views. 
who  render  up  their  private  bberties  to  the  despotic  rulenl 
of  trades- noions,  seem  scarcely  independent  enoogh  rightlj^ 
to  exercise  political  liberties.  Those  who  so  ill  understand 
the  nature  of  freedom,  as  to  think  that  any  man  or  body  of 
men  has  a  right  to  prevent  employer  and  employed  from 
making  any  contract  they  please,  would  almost  appear  to  bo 
incapacitated  for  the  guardianship  of  their  own  freedom  and 
that  of  their  fellow-citizons.  When  their  notions  of  recti tada 
so  confused,  that  they  think  it  a  duty  to  obey  th< 
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comniands  of  tbeir  DDion-aatlioritios,  and  to  abandiHi  tlie 
right  of  inilividiially  disposing  of  their  laboar  on  their  own 
terms — whcD,  in  conformity  with  this  invertpd  souse  of  dntr, 
they  even  risk  the  starvation  of  their  families — when  they 
call  that  an  "  odious  document"  which  simply  demands  thnt 
master  and  man  shall  be  free  to  make  their  own  bat^ins — 
when  their  sense  of  justice  is  so  obtuse  that  they  are  rei 
to  bnlly,  to  deprive  of  work,  to  starve,  and  even  to  I 
members  of  their  own  class  who  rebel  against  dictation,  and  ' 
assert  their  rights  to  sell  their  labour  at  snch  rates  and  to 
such  persons  as  they  think  fit — when  in  short  they  prove 
themselves  ready  to  become  alike  slaves  and  tyrants,  we  may 
well  pause  before  giving  them  the  franchise. 

The  objects  which  artizans  have  long  sought  to  achieve  by 
their  private  organizations,  they  would,  had  they  atleqaa^^ 
political  power,  seek  to  achieve  by  public  enactments, 
on  points  like  those  instanced,  their  convictions  are  so  atrt 
and  tbeir  determination  bo  great,  that  thoy  will  time  aft«F 
time  submit  to  extreme  privations  in  the  effort  to  carry 
them ;  it  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  these  oouvictionsj 
pushed  with  this  determination,  would  soon  be  expressed  ta> 
law,  if  those  who  held  them  had  predominant  power.  Wil] 
working  men,  questions  concerning  the  regnlation  of  lab< 
are  of  the  highest  interest.  Candidatt's  for  Parltam 
would  be  more  Ukely  to  obtain  their  suffrages  by  pandoi 
to  their  prejudices  on  such  questions,  than  in  any  other  vnj^ 
Should  it  be  said  that  no  evil  need  be  feared  unless  tfao 
artizan-class  numerically  preponderated  in  the  confititaeD* 
cies ;  it  may  be  rejoined  that  not  unfreqnently,  where  two 
chief  political  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  some  other  party, 
though  much  smaller,  determines  the  election.  When  wo 
bear  in  mind  that  the  trades-unions  throughout  the  kingdom 
number  600,000  members,  and  command  a  fund  of  £300,000 
— when  we  remember  that  tbeso  trades-unions  are  in  the 
habit  of  aiding  each  other,  and  have  even  been  incorpormtoil 
into  on©  national  association — when  we  also  remember  tl 
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tlieir  organization  is  very  complete,  and  their  power 
their  membera  mercilessly  exercised ;  it  seems  likely 
a  general  election  their  combined  action  woold 
result  in  many  towns :  even  though  the  artizana  in  each  case 
formed  but  a  moderate  portion  of  the  constituency.  How 
influential  small  but  combined  bodiea  are,  the  Irish  Membera 
of  our  House  of  Commons  prove  to  as ;  and  still  more 
clearly  the  Irish  emigrants  in  America.  Certainly  these 
trade-corn  bin  ation3  are  not  less  perfectly  organized 
are  the  motives  of  their  membera  less  strong.  Judge  t] 
how  efficient  their  political  action  would  be. 

It  13  tme  that  in  county -constituencies  and  rural  towns, 
the  artizan  class  have  no  power ;  and  that  in  the  antagonism 
of  agricalturists  there  would  be  a  restraint  on  their  projects. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  art izans  would,  on  these  questions, 
have  the  sympathy  of  many  not  belonging  to  their  own  body. 
Numerous  small  shopkeepers  and  otherawho  are  in  point  of 
means  about  on  their  level,  would  go  with  them  in  their 
efforts  to  regulate  the  relations  of  capital  and  labonr. 
Among  the  middle  classes,  too,  there  are  not  a  few  kindl] 
disposed  men  who  are  so  ignorant  of  political  economy  as  to 
think  the  artizans  justified  in  their  aims.  Even  among  the 
landed  class  they  might  find  supporters.  We  have  but  to 
recollect  the  antipathy  shown  by  landowners  in  Parliament 
to  the  manufacturing  interest,  during  the  ten-hours'  agita- 
tion, to  see  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  country  sqnires  to 
join  the  working  men  in  imposing  restrictions  unfavourable 
to  employers.  True,  the  angry  feeling  which  then  prompt! 
them  has  in  some  measure  died  away.  It  is  to  be  hopsdj 
too,  that  they  have  gained  wisdom.  But  still,  remembei 
the  past,  we  must  take  this  contingency  into  account. 

Here,  then,  ia  one  of  the  dangers  to  which  an  extensit 
of  the  franchise  opens  the  door.     While  the  tear  that  tha 
rights  of  property   may   be   directly  interfered   with,   is 
absurd,  it  is  a  very  rational  fear  that  the  rights  of  property 
may  be  indirectly  interfered  with — that,  by  cramping  lai 
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the  capitalist  may  be  prevented  from  using  bis  money  as 
he  finds  best,  and  the  workman  from  selling  his  laboar  as 
he  pleases.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  widening  a 
the  representation  would  bring  about  such  resnlta.  Wa 
profess  neither  to  estimate  what  amount  of  artizan-power  i 
£6  or  a  £5  borongh-franchiae  wonid  give';  nor  to  dvtermioe  * 
whether  the  opposing  powers  would  suBice  to  keep  it  in 
check.  Our  purpose  hero  is  simply  to  indicate  this  establisli. 
ment  of  injurious  industrial  regulations,  as  ouo  of  i 
dangers  to  be  kept  in  view. 

Turn  wo  now  to  another  danger,  distinct  from  the  foi 
going  though  near  akin  to  it.     Next  after  Ihe  evils  of  thi 
over-legislation  which  restricts  the  exchange  of  capital  a 
labour,  come  the  evils  of  that  over- legislation  which  pro- 
vides for  the  community,  by  State-agency,  benefits  which 
capital  and  labour  should  be  left  spontaneously  to  provido. 
And  it  naturally,  though  unfortunately,  happens,  that  thoao^ 
who  lean  to  the  one  kind  of  over- legislation,  lean  also  I 
the  other  kind.     Men  leading  laborious  lives,  relieved  1 
littlo  in  the  shape  of  enjoyment,  give  willing  < 
drtctrine  that  the  State  should  provide  them  with  varioi 
positive  advantages  and  gratifications.    The  mnch-endm 
poor  cannot  be  expected  to  deal  very  critically  with  t 
who  promise  them  gratis  pleasarvs.     As  a  drowning  d 
catches  at  a  straw,  so  will  one  whose  existence  is  burd^l 
some  catch    at   anything,  no    matter   how    unaubstantai 
which  holds  out  the  slightest  hope  of  a  little  happinei 
We  must   not,  therefore,  blame   the  working-classes   ; 
bf  ing  ready  converts  to  socialistic  schemes,  or  to  a  b 
in  "  the  sovereign  power  of  political  machinery." 

Not  that  the  working-classes  atone  foil  into  these  del 
sions.      Unfortunately  they  are   countenanced,  and 
been  in  part  misled,  by  those  above  tliem.     In  Pnrlianisi 
and  out  of  Parliament,  well-meaning  men  among  tbo  uppi 
and  middle  ranks,  have  been  active  apostles  of  these  falad 
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doctrines.  There  Las  ever  been,  and  continues  to  be,  much 
law-making  based  on  the  assumption,  that  it  ia  the  duty  of 
the  State,  not  simply  to  insure  each  citizen  fair  play  in  tlia 
battle  of  life,  but  to  help  him  in  fighting  the  battle  of  life : 
having  previously  taken  money  from  hia,  or  some  one  else's, 
pocket  to  pay  the  cost  of  doing  this.  And  we  caunot 
glance  over  the  papers  without  seeing  how  active  are  the 
agitations  carried  on  out  of  doors  in  furtherance  of  this 
policy;  and  how  they  threaten  to  become  daily  more  active. 
The  doings  of  the  Chad  wick- school  furnish  one  set  of 
illustrations.  From  those  of  the  Shaftesbury-school  other 
illustrations  may  be  gathered.  And  in  the  transactions  of 
the  body,  absurdly  self-entitled  "The  N^ational  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,"  we  find  still  more 
numerous  developments  of  this  mischievous  error. 

When  we  say  that  the  working-classes,  and  mi 
especially  the  artizan-classes,  have  strong  leanings  towi 
these  Utopianisms  which  they  have  unhappily  been  en- 
couraged to  entertain  by  many  who  should  have  known 
ht'tter,  we  do  not  speak  at  random.  We  are  not  drawing 
an  a  priori  inference  as  to  the  doctrines  likely  to  find 
favour  with  men  in  their  position.  Nor  are  we  guided 
merely  by  evidence  to  be  gathered  from  newspapers.  We 
have  a  basis  of  definite  fact  in  the  proceedings  of  reformed 
municipal  governments.  These  bodies  have  from  year  to 
year  extended  their  functions ;  and  bo  heavy  has  in  some 
cases  become  the  consequent  local  taxation,  as  to  have 
caused  a  reaction  against  the  political  party  which  was 
responsible.  Town-councils  almost  exclusively  Whig,  have 
of  late  been  made  comparatively  Conservative,  by  the 
efforts  of  those  richer  classes  who  suffer  most  from  municipal 
extravagance.  With  whom,  then,  has  this  extravagance 
been  popular  F  With  the  poorer  members  of  the  constitu- 
encies. Candidates  for  town-conncillorships  have  found  no 
better  means  of  obtaining  the  suffrages  of  the  mass,  than 
the  advocacy  of  this  or  the  other  local  undertaking. 
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bnild  baths  and  wash-houses  at  the  expense  of  ilie  town, 
haa  proved  a  popular  proposal.  The  support  of  public 
gardens  out  of  funds  raised  by  local  rates,  haa  beuo  sp"* 
]ilauded  by  the  majority.  So,  too,  with  the  establisfani 
of  free  libraries,  which  has,  of  course,  met  wilh  e 
ment  from  working-men,  and  from  those  who  wish  to  finci 
favour  with  them.  Should  somo  one,  taking  a  bint  from 
the  cheap  concerts  now  common  in  our  man u factoring 
towns,  propose  to  supply  music  at  the  public  cost,  wo  donbc 
not  he  would  be  hailed  as  a  friend  of  the  people.  And 
similarly  with  countless  socialistic  schemes,  of  which,  when 
once  commenced,  there  is  no  end. 

Such  being  the  demonstrated  tendencies  of  mattici 
governments,  with  their  extended  bases  of  represeotatioi 
isit  notafairinferencothat  a  Central  Government  baring  a 
base  of  representation  much  wider  than  the  present,  would 
manifest  like  tendencies  ?     We  shall  see  the  t 
for  fearing  this,  when  we  remember  that  those  who  apprc 
of  multiplied  State-agencies,  wonld  generally  ally  tbomsein 
with  those  who  seek  for  the  legislative  regulation  of  laboi 
The  doctrines  are  near  akin ;  and  they  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  held  by  the  same  persons.     If  nnited  the  two  b^idiefl 
would  kave  a  formidable  power ;  and,  appealed  to,  as  thoy 
would  often  be,  by  candidates  expressing  agreement  on 
both  these  points,  they  might,  even  though  a  minority,  get 
unduly  represeutod   in   the   le^slature.      Such,  at   leastj , 
'  seems   to   ns  a  further  danger.     Led   by  philanthropic 
having   sympathies    stronger    than    their    intellects, 
working-classes  are  very  likely  to  employ  their  inflaeooi 
in  increasing  over-legislution :    not  only  by  agitating  1 
industrial  regulations,  but  in  various  other  ways.     W'h 
extension  of  franchise  wonld  make  this  danger  a  t 
one,  we  do  not  pretend  to  wiy.     Here,  as  before,  we  n 
simply  indicate  a  probable  source  of  mischiof. 


And  now  what  are  the  safeguards t     Not  ancfa  i 
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teliere  will  be  adopted.     To  meet  pvila  like  those  which 
threaten   to   follow  the   impending   political   change,  the 
common  plan  is  to  devise  special  checks — minor  limitations 
and  qualifications.     Not  to  dry  up  the  evil  at  its  source  but,  i 
to  dam  it  oat,  is,  in  analogous  cases,  the  usual  aim.     We  1 
have  no  faith  in  such  methods.     The  only  efficient  saf&-J 
guard  lies  in  a  change  of  convictions  and  motives.     And,, 
to  work  a  change  of  this  kind,  there  is  no  certain  way  but  ] 
that  of-  letting  men  directly  feel  the  penalties  which  mis-  ■] 
taken  legislation  brings  on  them.     "How  is  this  to  be-'] 
done  ?  "  the  reader  will  doubtless  ask.     Simply  by  letting  | 
causes  and  effects  stand  in  their  nataral  relations.     Simply  J 
by  taking  away   those    vicious  arrangements  which    noi 
mostly  prevent  men  from  seeing  the  reactions  that  follow 
legislative  actions. 

At  present  the  extension  of  public  administrations  is 
popular,  mainly  because  there  has  not  been  established 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  any  distinct  connexion  between 
the  benefits  to  be  gained  and  the  expenses  to  be  paid. 
Of  the  conveniences  or  gratifications  secured  to  them  by 
some  new  body  of  officials  with  a  fuud  at  its  disposal, 
they  have  immediate  experience;  but  of  the  way  in  which 
the  costs  fall  on  the  nation,  and  ultimately  on  themselves, 
they  have  no  immediate  experience.  Our  fiscal  arrange- 
ments dissociate  the  ideas  of  increased  public  expenditure 
and  increased  burdens  on  ail  who  labour;  and  thus 
encourage  the  superstition  that  law  can  give  gratis  benefits. 
This  is  clearly  the  chief  cause  of  that  municipal  extra- 
vagance to  which  we  have  above  adverted.  The  working 
men  of  our  towns  possess  public  power,  while  most  of 
them  do  not  directly  bear  public  burdens.  On  small 
houses  the  taxes  fur  borough- purposes  are  usually  paid 
by  the  landlords;  and  of  late  years,  for  the  sake  o£ 
oonvenience  and  economy,  there  has  grown  up  a  system  J 
of  compounding  with  landlords  of  small  bouses  even  totM 
the  poor-rates  chargeable  to   their   tcuanta      Under  thiig 
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arrangement,  at  first  voluntary  bnt  now  compnlsory, 
certain  discount  off   the  total  rates  due  frr>in  a  number 
of  houses  is  allowed  to  the  owner,  in  consideration  of  bis  _ 
paying  the  ratcB,  and  thus  Gaviog-  the  authorities  troabl 
and  losB  in  collection.     And  he  is  supposed  to  raise  1 
rente  by  the  full  amoimt   of  the   rates  charged.     'ITiiia,-  ' 
most  municipal  electors,  not  paying  local  taxes  in  a  separato 
form,    are    not    constantly    reminded    o£    tho    connexion 
between  public  expenditure  and  personal  costs;  and  beoco 
it  happens  that  any  ontlay   made  for  local  purposes,  no 
matter  how  extravagant  and  unreasonable,  which  brings 
to  them  some  kind  of  advantage,  is  regarded  as  pure  gain. 
It  the  corporation  resolves,  quite  unnecessarily,  to  rebuild 
B  town-hall,  the  resolution  is  of  course  approved  by  the 
majority.     "  It  is  good  for  trade  and  it  costs  as  nothinff,"  i 
is  the  argument  which  passes  vaguely  through  their  mindi^fl 
If  some  one  proposes  to  buy  an  adjoining  estate  and  tartM 
it  into  a  public  park,  the  working  classes  naturally  giviH 
their   support  to    the  proposal ;    for   ornamental    groimAH 
cannot  but  be  an  advantage,  and  though  the  rates  may  b^| 
increased  that  will  be  no  affair  of  theirs.     Thus  Dccessarily9 
arises  a  tendency  to  multiply  public  agencies  and  increai%l 
public   outlay.      It    becomes   an   established   policy   wtl&^ 
pop  clarity -hunters  to  advocate  new  works  to  be  executed 
by  the  town.     Thoso  who  disapprove  this  course  are  in 
fear  that  their   seats   may   be  jeopnrdizcd   nl    tho    next 
election,   should   they  make  a  vigorous  opposition.     AnJj 
thus  do  these  local  administrations  inevitably  le&u  towarflJ 
abnormal  developments.  JM 

No  one  can,  we  think,  doubt  that  were  the  rates  lt.-vie4l 
directly  on  all  electors,  a  check  wonld  be  given  to  ^iMM 
municipal  communism.  If  <'nch  sinull  occupier  foond  ''*'iiM 
every  new  work  uudertiiki-u  by  the  authorities  cost  hiiriM 
BO  many  pence  extra  in  the  jmund,  he  would  begin  tsM 
consider  with  himself  whether  the  advantage  gained  waifl 
equiralcnt  to  tho   price  paid ;  and  would  often  reach  wM 
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I  nogatlra  coaclusion.     It  would  become  a  qnestion  witb 

liiin   whether,   instead   of  letting    the    local   government 

provide  him  with  certain  remote  advaotages  in  return  for 

cortain  moneys,  he  might  not  himself  purchase  with  such 

moneys   immediate    advantages    of    greater    worth;    and, 

generally,  be  would  decide  that  he  could  do  this.    Without 

Baying  to  what  extent  such  a  restraint  would  act,  we  may 

safely  say  that  it  would  be  beneficial.     Every  ono  must 

admit  that  each  inhabitant  of  a  town  ought  constantly  to 

be  reminded  of  the  relation  between  the  work  performed 

for  him  by  the  corporation  and  the  sum  he  pays  for  it. 

No   ono  can  deny  that  the   habitual   experience   of  this 

relation  would  tend  to  keep  the  action  of  local  governments 

within  proper  bounds. 

^^         Similarly  with  the  Central  GovernmeBt.    Here  the  effecta 

^K    wronglit  by  public  agencies  are  still  more  dissociated  fro 

^H    the  costs  they  entail  on  each  citizen.     Tlie  bulk  of  I 

^H     tiises  being  raised  in  so  nnobtruaive  a  way,  and  affecting 

the  masses  in  modes  so  difficult  to  trace,  it   is   scarcely 

possible  for  the  masses  to  rcahze  the  fact  that  the  sums 

^^      paid  by  Government  for  supporting  schools,  for  facilitating 

^H    emigration,  for  inspecting  mines,  factories,  railways,  ships, 

^^M    etc.,  have  been  in  great  part  taken  from  their  owu  pockets. 

^B    The  more  intslligent  of  them  anderstand  this  as  an  abstrac 

^H    truth ;  but  it  is  not  a  truth  present  to  their  minds  in  soi 

^^1    a    definite    shape  as  to   infiuence   their   actions.      Qui 

^^K   otherwise,  however,  would  it  be  if   taxation  were  dir 

^^B   and  the  expense  of  every  new  State-agency  were  felt  I 

^^K   each  citizen  as  an  additional  demand  made  on  him  by  t 

^^1  tax-gatherer.     Then  would  there  bo    a    clear,  constantljj 

^^B  recurring   experience   of   the   truth,   that   for  everytltiiH 

^^1  which    the    State    gives    with    ono   hand    it    takes 

^^M  something  with  the  other ;  and  then  would  it  be  less 

^^K  to  propagate  absurd  delusions  about  the  powers  and  dati 

^^m  of  Governments.     No  one  can  question  this  conclusion  t 

^^B  calls  to  mind  the  reason  ciirreuCly  given  for  maintain] 
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indirect  taxation  ;  namely,  that  the  required  rerenoe  eoaU 
not  otherwise  be  raised.     Statesmen  see  that  if  instead  of 
taking  from  the  citizen  here  a  little  and  there  n  littlp, 
in  ways  that  he  doea  not  know  or  constantly  forgct«,  tho 
whole  amount  were  demanded  in  a  lump  anm,  it  would 
scarcely   be   possible    to    get    it    pnid.      Grambling   and. 
reaistanco  would   riao   probably  to  disaffection.     Coercioi 
would  in  hosts   of  cases  be   needed   to  obtAin  this  la] 
total   tax ;  which,  indeed,  even  with   this   aid,  could  i 
be  obtained    from    the    majority  of    the  people,   whoi 
improvident  habits  prevent  the  accumulation  of  consideni 
sums.     And  so   the  revenue  would  fall  immensely  shea 
of  that  expenditure  which  is  supposed  necessary, 
being  assented  to,  it  must  perforce  be  admitted  that  nndi 
a  system  of  direct  taxation,  further  extension  of  paW 
administrations,  entailing  further  coats,  would  meet  ^ 
general  opposition.     Instead  of  multiplying  the  functio) 
of  the  State,  the  tendency  would  obvioasly  bo  to  redoec" 
their  nnmber. 

Here,  then,  is  one   of  the   safeguarda,     The  incidence 
of  taxation   must  be  made  more  direct  in  proportJoi]  as 
the  franchise  ia  extended.     Our  changes  ought  not  to  be 
in   the   direction   of  the   Compound-Housebolders-Act  of 
1851,  which  makes  it  no  longer  needful  for  a  Parliamentmjrj 
elector  to  have  paid  poor-rates  before  giving  a  vote ;  Ih>H 
they  ought  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction.     The  exerow^l 
of  power  over  the  national  revenue,  should  bo  indissolnbly 
associated  with  the  consnoug  payment  of  contributions  to 
that  revenue.     Direct  tnsation  instead  of  being  limited,  as 
many  wish,  must  be  extended  to  lower  and  wider  clamai^ 
as  fust  aa  these  classes  are  endowed  with  political  power,    fl 

Probably  this  proposal  will  be  regarded  with  small  favon^ 
by  statesmen.     It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  thinga  for  nKn 
to  approve  a  system  which  tends  to  restrict  their  power*. 
We  know,  too,  that  any  great  extension  of  direct  taxattOD 
iviJJ  be  held  at  present  impossible;  and  we  are  not  prepan^Q 


to  assert  tlie  contrary.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  against 
reducing  the  indirect  taxation  and  angmenting  tho  direct 
taxation  as  far  as  circumstances  allow.  And  if  when  the 
last  had  been  increased  and  the  first  decreased  to  tiie 
greatest  extent  now  practicable,  it  were  made  an  eatabUahei; 
principle  that  any  additional  revenae  mast  be  raised 
direct  taxes,  there  would  be  an  efficient  check  to  one  of  tl 
erils  likely  to  follow  from  further  political  enfranchisemei 

The  other  evil  which  we  have  pointed  ont  as  rationally 
to  be  feared,  cannot  be  thus  met,  however.  Though  an 
ever-recurring  experience  of  the  relation  between  Stato- 
action  and  its  cost,  would  binder  the  growth  of  thi 
State-agenciea  which  undertake  to  supply  citizens 
positive  conveniences  and  gratifications ;  it  would  be 
restraint  on  that  negative  and  inexpensive  over-legislal 
which  trespasses  on  individnal  freedom — it  would  not  pi 
vent  mischievous  meddling  with  the  relations  between  labi 
and  capital.  Against  thia  danger  the  only  safegu 
appear  to  be.  the  spread  of  sounder  views  amoug 
working  classes,  and  the  moral  advance  wluch  such  souuc 
views  imply. 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  people  must  be  educated,"  respoDi 
the  reader.     Yes,  education  is  the  thing  wanted ;  but  m 
the   education   for   which   most   men    agitate.      Ordinary 
school -training  ia  not  a  preparation  for  the  right  exercise 
of  political  power.     Conclnsive  proof  of  this  is  given  by  the 
fact  that  the  artJzans,  from  whose  mistaken  ideas  the  most 
danger  is  to  be  feared,  are  the  best  informed  of  the  working 
classes.     Far  from  promising  to  be  a  safeguard,  the  sprei 
of  such  education  as  is  commonly  given  appears  more  likel 
to   increase  the  danger.     Baising  the  working  classes  ii 
^H    general  to  the  artizan-level  of  culture,  threatens  to  augment," 
^H  rather  than  to  diminish,  their  power  of  working  political 
^B  evil.     The  current  faith  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Aritli 
^V   metic,  as  fitting   men    for  citizenship,  seems   to   as  quit 
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D n warranted ;  aa  are,  indeed,  most  other  antiuipationvv 
the  beneGta  to  be  derived  from  loiirniiig  lessons.  Then 
no  connexion  between  the  ability  to  parse  a  sentence,  a 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  causes  Trhich  determine  the 
rate  of  wages.  The  multiplication -table  affords  no  Hid  to 
fleeing  through  the  fallacy  that  the  destraction  of  property 
is  good  for  trade.  Long  practice  may  hare  produced 
extremely  good  penmanahip  witbont  having  given  the  least 
power  to  understand  the  paradox  that  machinery  eventually 
increases  the  namber  of  persons  employed  in  the  trades 
into  which  it  is  introduced.  Nor  is  it  proved  that  smattcr- 
ings  of  mensuration,  astronomy,  or  geography,  fit  men  for 
estimating  the  characters  and  motives  of  ParliamentJtry 
candidatea.  Indeed  we  have  only  thus  to  bring  togotltvr 
the  antecedents  and  the  anticipated  consequents,  to  see 
how  untenable  ia  the  belief  in  a  relation  between  them. 
When  we  wish  a  girl  to  become  a  good  musician,  wo  e 
her  before  the  piano :  we  do  not  put  drawing  implemw 
into  her  hands,  and  expect  music  to  come  along  with  akt 
the  use  of  pencils  and  colour -brushes.  Sendinga  boy  to  p 
OTerlaw-books  would  be  thought  an  extremely  irrational  n 
of  preparing  him  for  civil  eogineering.  And  if  in  these  and 
all  other  cases,  we  do  not  expect  fitness  for  any  function 
except  through  instruction  and  exercise  in  that  function  ; 
why  do  we  expect  fitness  for  citizenship  to  be  produced  by  ' 
a  discipline  which  has  no  relation  to  the  duties  of  the  citiaen  T 
Probably  it  will  be  replied  that  by  making  the  working 
man  a  good  render,  we  give  him  access  to  liourcds  of  infor- 
mation from  wLich  be  may  loam  how  to  use  hia  electoral 
power;  and  that  other  studies  sharpen  hia  faculties  and 
make  him  a  better  judge  of  political  qneationa.  Thia  is 
true;  and  the  evcntnal  tendency  is  nn questionably  good. 
Uul  what  if  for  a  long  tiiuo  to  couie  be  rends  only  to  obtain 
conlinnaliunof  hiserrorii?  What  if  there  exi^t^  a  literatare 
appealing  to  bis  prejudices,  and  supplying  bim  with  fallacioas 
argmueuta  for  the  miBiu.:-in  bollcfa  which  ho  naturally  toket 
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up  r     Wtat  if  he  rejects  all  teaching  that  aims  to  disabose 
him  of  cherished  delusions?      Most  we  not  say  that  the   . 
culture!  which  thna  merely  helps  the  workman  to  establish 
himself  in  error,  rather  unfits  than  fits  him  for  citizenship  t 
And  do  not  the  trades' -unions  furnish  evidence  of  this  ? 

How  little  that  which  people  commoulj  call  education 
prepares  them  for  the  use  of  political  power,  may  be  judged 
from  the  incompetency  of  those  who  bavo  received  the 
tighest  education  the  country  affords.  Glance  back  at  the 
blunders  of  our  legislation,  and  then  remember  that  tho  ■ 
men  who  committed  them  had  mostly  taken  University- 
degrees;  and  you  must  admit  that  the  profonudest  ignoranoa 
of  Social  Science  may  accompany  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  which  our  cultivated  classes  regard  as  valuable 
knowledge.  Do  but  take  a  young  member  of  ParUament, 
fresh  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  ask  him  what  ha  i 
thinks  Law  should  do,  and  why  ?  or  what  it  should  not  do,  j 
and  why?  and  it  will  become  manifest  that  neither  hia 
familiarity  with  Aristotle  nor  his  readings  in  Thucydides, 
have  prepared  him  to  answer  the  very  first  question  a 
legislator  ought  to  solve,  A  single  illustration  will  suffice 
to  show  how  different  an  education  from  that  usually  given, 
is  required  by  legislators,  and  consequently  by  those  who 
elect  them  :  we  mean  the  illustration  which  the  Free-trade 
agitation  snpplies.  By  kings,  peers,  and  members  of 
Parliament,  mostly  brought  up  at  nniversities,  trade  had. 
been  hampered  by  protections,  prohibitions,  and  bounties. 
For  centuries  had  been  maintained  these  legislative  I 
appliances  which  a  very  moderate  insight  shows  to  ba  ■ 
detrimental.  Yet,  of  all  the  highly-educated  throughout 
the  nation  daring  these  centuries,  soarcely  a  man  saw  how 
jniHchievous  such  appliances  were.  Not  from  one  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  most  approved  studies,  came  the 
work  which  set  politicians  right  on  these  points;  but  from 
one  who  left  college  without  a  degree,  and  prosecuted 
inqniries  which  the  established  education  ignored.     Adaia 
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Smith  examined  for  himself  the  Indastrial  phenoin<ma  of 
societies;  cod  template  d  the  productive  and  distributive 
activities  going  on  around  him ;  traced  out  their  oompli- 
cated  mutual  dependences;  and  thas  reached  general 
principles  for  political  ^idance.  In  recent  dajs,  tho«o 
who  have  most  clearly  understood  the  trntha  he  cnnnc 
and  by  persevering  exposition  have  converted  the 
to  their  views,  have  not  been  gra4iuates  of  uuiversita 
While,  contrariwise,  those  who  have  passed  through  the  pis 
scribed  cuniculum,  have  commonly  been  the  most  bitter  and 
obstinate  opponents  of  the  changes  dictated  by  politico- 
economical  science.  In  this  all-important  direction,  right 
legislation  was  urged  by  men  deficient  in  the  so-Cftlled 
best  education,  and  was  resisted  by  the  great  majority 
of  men  who  had  received  this  eo-called  beat  education  I 

The  truth  for  which  we  contend,  and  which  is  so 
strangely  overlooked,  is,  indeed,  almost  a  traism.  Dotw 
not  our  whole  theory  of  training  imply  that  the  right 
preparation  for  political  power  is  political  cultivation  * 
Must  not  that  teaching  which  can  alone  guide  the  citizen 
in  the  fulfilment  of  hia  public  actions,  be  a  teaching  that 
acquaints  him  with  the  effects  of  his  public  actions  ? 

The  second  chief  safeguard  to  which  we  must  trust  is, 
then,  the  spread,  not  of  that  mere  technical  and  miscQl- 
Inneous  knowh-dge  which  men  are  so  eageriy  propagating, 
bnt  of  political  knowledge;  or,  to  speak  more  accurat^-ly 
— ^knowledge  of  Social  Science.  Above  all,  the  eaaentiiU 
thing  is  the  establishment  of  a  true  theory  of  government 
— a  true  conception  of  what  legislation  is  for,  nnd  what  are 
its  proper  limits.  This  question  which  our  political  discna- 
eions  habitually  ignore,  is  a  queetion  of  greater  moment 
than  any  other.  Inquiries  which  statesmen  deride  m 
Bpecnlativc  and  anpractical,  will  one  day  be  found  infinitely 
more  practical  than  those  which  they  wade  through  Bias 
Booka  to  master,  and  nightly  spend  many  hours  in  deb 
The  oonsidflrationB  that  every  morning  fill  a  dosen  ( 
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of  The  Times,  are  mere  frivolities  when  coinpHred  witli  the 
fuadamontal  consideration — What  ia  the  proper  sphere  of 
govern  men  t  F     Before  disonasing    the    way  in    which    law 

■ahould  regulate  aoine  pariiciilar  thing,  would  it  not  be  wiso 
to  put  the  previona  qnestion — Whether  law  ought  or  ought 
not  to  meddle  with  that  thing  ?  and  hefore  unawL-ring  thiH> 
to  put  the  more  general  queattooB — What  law  should  dotjJ 
snd  what  it  should  leave  undone  ?     Surely,  if  there  are  anjfl 
limita  at  all  to  legislation,  the  settlement  of  these  limite  ' 
mnat  have  cffccta  far  more  profound  than  any  particnlar 
Act  of  Parliament  can  have ;  and  must  be  by  ao  much  the 
more   momentous.     Surely,   if   there   ia  danger  that  the . 
people  may  mi  suae  political  power,  it  is  of  supreme  imporfrM 
ance  that  they  should  be  taught  for  what  purpose  politiisafl 
power  onght  alone  to  be  nsed.  M 

Did  the  upper  classes  understand  their   position   the^| 
would,  we  think,  see  that  the  ditfusion  of  sound  views  oin 
this  matter  more  nearly  coiicema  their  own  welfare  and 
that  of  the  nation  at  large,  than  any  other  thing  whatever. 
Popular  inflnence  will  inevitably  go  on  increasing.     Should 
the  masses  gain  a  predominant  power  while  their  ideas  ot  ■ 
social  arrangements  and  legislative  action  remain  as  crudafl 
aa  at  present,  there  will  cei-taiQly  result  disastrous  meddlingM 
with  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  as  well  as  a  disa»«l 
trous  extension  of  State-administrations.     Immense  damagefl 

:will  be  infiicted  :  primarily  on  employers  j  secondarily  onl 
the  employed ;  and  eventaally  on  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

,If  these  evils  can  be  prevented  at  all,  they  can  be  preventid 

rOnly  by  establishing  in  the  public  mind  a  profound  convic- 
tion that  there  are  certain  deHnile  limits  to  the  functions  ofj 
the  State ;  and  that  these  limits  ought  on  no  account  to  Ufl 

'transgressed.     Having  learned  what  these  limita  are,  thoS 

lippcr   classes    onght   to  use   all  means  of  making  them 

«lear  to  the  people. 

In  No.  XXIV.  of  this  Review,  for  October,  1 857,  wqj 
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endeavoured  to  bJiow  tbab  while  representatiT©  ^Temmeiit 
is,  by  its  mtriusic  nature,  better  than  any  other  for  sdmio- 
istering  jastice  or  insaring  equitable  relations  among  citJstuis, 
it  is,  by  its  intrinsic  nature,  worse  than  any  other  for  all  tbs 
various  additional  fanctions  which  govcmmimts  oonunonljr 
undertake.  To  the  question — What  is  representative 
jfoverninent  good  for  f  our  reply  was — *'  It  is  good, 
especially  good,  good  above  all  othcra,  for  doing  the  tbiog 
which  a  government  should  do.  It  is  bad,  especially  bnd, 
bad  above  all  others,  for  doing  the  things  which  a  govern- 
ment  should  not  do." 

To  this  truth  we  may  here  add  ^  correlative  one.  Aa 
fast  as  B.  government,  by  becoming  representative,  grows 
better  fitted  fur  maintaining  the  rights  ofcitixena,  it  gruws 
not  only  uuGtted  for  other  purposes,  bat  dangerous  fur 
other  purposes.  In  gaining  adaptation  for  the  eBaentlnl 
function  of  a  government,  it  loses  such  adaptation  as  it  had 
for  other  functions;  not  only  because  its  csomplexily  is  a 
hindrance  to  administrative  action,  bat  also  bouiusa  in 
discharging  other  fa  notions  it  must  be  mischievouiily 
infiucnced  by  class  bias.  So  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the 
duty  of  preventing  the  aggressions  of  individuaU  on  one 
another,  and  protecting  the  nation  at  large  againist  vxtemsl 
enemies,  the  wider  its  basis  the  better ;  for  all  moo  are 
similarly  interested  in  the  security  of  life,  proj)erty,  and 
freedom  to  exercise  the  facalties.  But  let  it  undertalco 
to  bring  home  positive  boncfits  to  citistens,  or  to  interfere 
with  any  of  the  special  relations  between  class  and 
class,  and  there  necessarily  enters  an  incentive  to  injaxboc. 
For  in  no  such  cases  can  the  immediate  interests  of  all 
classes  be  alike.  Therefore  do  we  say  that  as  fast  ax 
represeutatioQ  is  extended,  the  sphere  of  govcmment  c 
be  cuutraclod. 


PosTBCRirr. — Since  the   foregoing  pngis  were   wr? 
Lord  John  Bussell  has  introduced  his  Itefurm  Bill;  i 
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(tpplicfltion  of  the  general  principles  we  coQtentl  for,  a  few 
may  Btly  be  added  respecting  it. 
the  extended  county-franchise  most  will  approve, 
eave  those  whose  illegitimate  influence  is  diminished  by  it. 
Adding  to  the  rural  coiistituenciea  a  class  less  directly 
dependent  on  large  landowners,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
beneficial.  Even  should  it  not  lit  first  perceptibly  afft-ct 
the  choice  of  representatives,  it  will  still  be  a  good  stimulus 
to  political  education  and  to  consequent  future  benefits. 
Of  the  re-distribution  of  Beats  Iiltte  is  to  be  said,  further 
than  that,  however  far  short  it  may  fall  of  au  equitable 
arrangement,  it  is  perhaps  as  much  as  can  at  preseut 
be  obtained. 

Whether  the  right  limit  for  the  borongh -franchise  has 
been  chosen  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  question  that  admits 
of  much  discussion.  Some  hesitation  will  probably  be  felt 
by  all  who  duly  weigh  the  evidence  on  both  sides.  Believ- 
ing, as  we  do,  that  the  guidance  of  abstract  equity,  however 
much  it  may  need  qualification,  must  never  be  ignored,  we 
should  be  glad  were  it  at  once  practicable  more  nearly  to 
follow  it;  since  it  is  certain  that  only  as  fast  as  the  injustice 
of  political  exclusiou  is  brought  to  an  end,  will  the  many  I 
political  injustices  which  grow  out  of  it  disappear.  Never-  ' 
theless,  we  are  convinced  that  the  forms  nhich  freedom 
requires  will  not  of  themselves  produce  the  reality  of 
freedom,  in  the  absence  of  an  appropriate  national  character; 
any  more  than  the  most  perfect  mechanism  will  do  its 
work  in  the  absence  of  a  motive  power.  There  seuma  J 
reason  to  think  that  the  degree  of  liberty  a  people 
capable  of  in  any  given  age,  is  a,  fixed  quantity;  and  that 
anj  artificial  extension  of  it  in  one  direction  brings  about 
an  equivalent  limitation  iu  some  other  direction.  French 
republics  show  scarcely  any  more  respect  for  iudividnal 
rights  than  the  despotisms  they  supplant;  and  French 
electors  use  their  freedom  to  pnt  tltemseUea  again  in 
slavery.     In  America  the  feeble  restraints  imposed  by  t 
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State  are  snpplempntod  by  tUo  strong  restramts  of  a  palilio 
opinion  which,  in  many  reapocts,  holds  tho  citizenB  in 
greater  bondage  than  here.  And  i£  there  needs  a  del 
str&tion  that  representative  eqnality  is  an  fnsnfficiflnt  t 
guard  for  Trcedom,  we  have  it  in  the  trades' -anii 
referred  to;  which,  pnrely  democratic  as  are  thoir  orgiu 
tions,  yet  exercise  over  their  members  a  tyranny  almost 
Neapolitan  in  its  rigour  and  unscrnpnlousnosa.  The 
greatest  attainable  amount  of  individual  hberty  beiBg  the 
true  end;  and  the  diffusion  of  political  power  being 
regarded  mainly  as  a  means  to  this  end ;  the  real  question 
when  considering  further  extensinns  of  the  fraurhise,  is — 
whether  the  average  freedom  of  action  of  citizens  will  bo 
increased? — whether  men  will  be  fleverally  freer  tfaaa 
before  to  pursue  the  objects  of  life  in  their  own  woy  f  Or, 
in  the  present  case,  the  qnestion  is — whether  the  good 
which  £7,  £G,  or  £5  householders  would  do  in  helping  to 
abolish  existing  injustices,  will  bo  partly  or  wholly 
nentmlized  by  the  evil  they  may  do  in  establishing  other 
injustices  F  The  desideratum  is  as  large  an  increase  la  k 
electorate  as  can  be  miide  without  enabling  the  peop] 
carry  out  their  delusive  schemes  of  over-legittU 
Whether  the  increase  proposed  is  greater  or  leas  than  t 
is  the  essential  point.  Let  ns  briefly  consider  the  evidi 
CO  each  side. 

As  shown  by  Lord  J.  Russell's  figures,  the  new  bore 
electors  will  consist  mainly  of  artisans ;  and  these,  i 
have  seen,  are  in  great  purt  banded  together  by  a  cum 
wish  to  regulate  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour, 
class,  they  are  not  as  Lord  J.  Kusscll  describes  tl;em,- 
"fitted  to  exercise  the  franchise  freely  and  iadepi-iidcnlly." 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  uo  men  in  the  oommunity  ao 
shackled.  Tliey  are  the  slaves  of  the  authorilies  ibey  Lava 
themselvea  set  up.  The  dependence  of  farmers  on  laud- 
lords,  or  of  operatives  on  employers,  is  much  Ic: 
fur  tliey  can  carry  tlieir  capital  or  labour  elscwl 
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tlie  penalty  for  disobedience  to  trades-nnion  dictate^. 
pursTips  the  rebel  throngliont  the  kingdom.  Hence  the 
great  mass  of  the  opw  borough -eicc tors  mnst  be  expected 
to  act  simultaneously,  on  the  word  of  command  being 
issneil  from  a  central  conncil  of  united  trades.  Even  while 
we  write  wo  meet  with  fresh  reason  for  anticipating  this 
resnit.  An  address  from  the  Conference  of  tho  Building 
Trades  to  the  working  classes  throughout  the  kingdom, 
has  just  been  published;  thanking  them  for  their  support; 
advising  the  maintenance  of  the  organization ;  anticipating 
future  success  in  their  aims;  and  intimating  the  propriety 
of  recommencing  the  nine-hours'  agitation.  AV^e  must, 
then,  be  prepared  to  see  these  industrial  questions  mada 
leading  questions;  for  artizans  have  a  much  keener  intereflb 
in  them  than  in  any  others.  And  we  may  feel  certain  thafr-l 
many  elections  will  turn  upon  them. 

How  TOany  ?  There  are  some  thirty  borougha  in  wliiclt' 
the  newly-enfranchised  will  form  an  actual  majority — will, 
if  they  act  together,  be  able  to  outvote  tho  existing  electors; 
even  supposing  the  parties  into  which  they  are  now 
divided  were  to  unite.  In  half-a-dozen  other  boroughs  the 
newly-eiifmnchised  will  form  a  virtual  majorily — will  pre- 
ponderate unless  the  present  liberal  and  conservative  voters 
co-operate  with  great  unanimity,  which  they  will  be  unlikely 
to  do.  And  the  number  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  con- 
Btiluency,  ia  one-half  or  more  in  nearly  fifty  other  boroughs : 
that  is,  in  nearly  fifty  other  boroughs,  the  new  party  will 
bo  able  to  arbitrate  between  the  two  existing  parties ;  and 
will  give  its  support  to  whichever  of  these  promises  most 
aid  to  artizan-schemes.  It  may  be  said  that  in  this  eelimat« 
we  assume  the  whole  of  the  new  bo  rough -electors  to  belong 
to  the  artisan -class,  which  they  do  not.  Thin  is  true.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  among  the 
£10  householders  there  is  a  very  considerable  sprinkling  of 
this  class,  while  the  freemen  chiefiy  consist  of  it ;  and  hence 
the  whole  artizan  body  in  each  constituency  will  probably, 
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be  not  Binallcr  tliaii  wo  have  assnraed.  If  so,  it  folIovB 
that  bIiouM  tiie  trades-union  organizalinn  be  brought  to 
bear  on  burongh-elcctions,  &s  it  is  prctt;  ci^rtain  to  be,  it 
may  prevail  in  some  eighty  or  ninety  placers,  and  sway  tbo 
Totea  of  repreacntativea  in  from  100  to  150  seata — suppos- 
ing', that  is,  that  it  can  obtain  aa  many  eligible  candidal 

Meanwhile,  the  coaoty-constitiiencica  iu  tlipir  pro| 
state,  as  much  as  in  their  existing  stnti',  not  being 
trades-union  influence,  may  be  expected  to  stand  in 
goniam  to  the  artisan-constituencies;  as  may  also  the  Ewall 
boroughs.  It  is  Just  possible,  indeed,  that  irritated  by  the 
ever-growing  power  of  a  rich  mercantile  class,  continoiilly 
treading  closer  on  their  heels,  the  landowners,  carrying 
with  them  their  dependents,  might  join  the  employed  in 
their  dictation  to  employers ;  just  as,  in  past  times,  the 
nobles  joined  the  commonalty  against  the  kings,  or  the 
kings  joined  the  oommonatty  against  the  nobles.  But 
leaving  out  this  remote  contingency,  we  may  fairly  expect 
the  rural  conetituencies  to  oppose  the  large  urban  ones 
on  these  industrial  questions.  Thus,  then,  the  point  to  be 
decided  is,  whether  tho  benefits  that  will  result  from  this 
extended  Buffmgo — benefits  which  wo  doubt  not  will  bo 
great — may  not  be  secured  while  the  accompanying  vvi\ 
tendencies  are  kept  in  check.  It  may  be  tliat  these  uew 
artizan-elcctors  will  be  powerful  for  good,  while  their 
power  to  work  evil  will  be  in  a  great  degree  nontralixed. 
fiut  this  wo  should  like  to  seo  well  discussed. 

On  one  qnestion,  however,  we  feel  no  hesitation ;  namely, 
tho  qnestion  of  a  ratt paying- qualification.  From  Lord 
John  HuBsell's  answer  to  i\r.  Bright,  and  more  recmtlj 
from  his  answer  to  Mr.  Steel,  we  gather  that  on  this 
point  there  is  to  be  no  altciation — that  £6  householder* 
will  stand  on  the  same  footing  that  £1U  householders  do 
at  present.  Now  by  the  Cotii|iuund-HtiuRi.'ho1ders-Act  of 
Itiol,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  it  is  proridj 
that  tenants  of  tlO  houEcs  whoso  rat<«  are  paid  by  t' 
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[orda,  stall,  after  having  once  tendered  payiaent  < 
rates  to  the  authorities,  be  thereafter  considered  as  rat»*B 
payers,  and  have  votes  accordingly.  Tliat  is  to  aay,  tha 
rat epay in g- qualification  is  made  nominal ;  and  that  in 
practice  it  has  become  bo,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
under  thia  Act,  4000  electors  were  suddenly  adJed  to  the 
constituency  of  Manchester. 

The  continnaQce  and  extension  of  this  arrangement  we 
conceive  to  be  wholly  viciooB.  Already  we  have  shown 
that  the  incidence  of  taxation  onght  to  be  made  morO:J 
direct  as  fast  as  popular  power  is  increased,  and  that,  a 
diminishing  the  elector's  personal  experience  of  the  costs  i 
of  public  administration,  this  abolition  of  a  ratepaying^ 
qualification  is  a  retrograde  step.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  sole  ground  for  disapproval.  The  ratepay in g- qualifi- 
cation is  a  valuable  test — a  test  which  tends  to  separate 
the  more  worthy  of  the  working  classes  from  the  less 
worthy.  Nay  more,  it  tends  to  select  for  enfranchisement, 
those  who  have  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  espe- 
cially required  for  judicious  political  conduct.  For  what 
general  mental  characteristic  does  judicions  political  conduct 
presuppose  ?  The  power  of  realizing  remote  consequences. 
People  who  are  misled  by  demagogues,  are  those  who  are 
impressed  with  the  proximate  results  set  forth  to  thorn  but 
are  not  impressed  by  the  distant  results,  even  when  these 
are  explained — regard  them  as  vague,  shadowy,  theoretical, 
and  are  not  to  bo  deterred  by  them  from  clutching  at  a 
promised  boon.  Conversely,  the  wise  citizen  is  the  one 
who  conceives  the  distant  evils  so  clearly  that  they  are 
practically  present  to  him,  and  thus  outweigh  the  immediate 
temptation.  Now  these  are  just  the  respective  charac- 
teristics of  the  two  classes  of  tenants  whom  a  ratepaying- 
qualification  separates : — the  one  having  their  rates  paid 
by  their  landlords  and  so  losing  their  votes;  the  other 
paying  their  own  rates  that  they  may  got  votes  : — the  one 
anable  to  resist  present  temptations,  unable  to  save  monej^ 
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and  therefore  so  inconvenienced  hj  the  payment  of  rates 
as  to  be  disfranchised  rather  than  pay  them;  the  other 
resisting  present  temptations  and  saving  money,  with  the 
view,  among  other  ends,  of  paying  rates  and  becoming 
electors.  Trace  these  respective  traits  to  their  soarces, 
and  it  becomes  manifest  that,  on  the  average,  the  pecn- 
niarily  improvident  mast  be  also  the  politically  improvident; 
and  that  the  politically  provident  mast  be  far  more 
nameroas  among  those  who  are  pecuniarily  provident. 
Hence,  it  is  folly  to  throw  aside  a  regulation  under  which 
these  spontaneonsly  separate  themselves — severally  dis- 
franchise themselves  and  enfranchise  themselves. 


"THE    COLLBCTIVB   WISDOM.'' 
[First  published  in  The  Reader /or  April  15,  1865.] 

A  TEST  of  senatorial  capacity  is  a  desideratam.  We 
rarely  learn  how  near  the  mark  or  how  wide  of  the  mark 
the  calcalations  of  statesmen  are :  the  slowness  and  com- 
plexity of  social  changes,  hindering,  as  they  do,  the  definite 
comparisons  of  results  with  anticipations.  Occasionally^ 
however,  parliamentary  decisions  admit  of  being  definitely 
valued.  One  which  was  arrived  at  a  few  weeks  ago  fur- 
nished a  measure  of  legislative  judgment  too  significant  to 
be  passed  by. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Cotswolds,  just  above  the  valley  of 
the  Severn,  occur  certain  springs,  which,  as  they  happen 
to  be  at  the  end  of  the  longest  of  the  hundred  streams 
which  join  to  form  the  Thames,  have  been  called  by  a 
poetical  fiction  'Hhe  sources  of  the  Thames.''  Names,  even 
when  poetical  fictions,  suggest  conclusions;  and  conclusions 
drawn  from  words  instead  of  facts  are  equally  apt  to  influence 
conduct.  Thus  it  happened  that  when,  recently,  there  was 
formed  a  company  for  supplying  Cheltenham  and  some 
other  places  from  these  springs,  great  opposition  arose. 
The  Times  published  a  paragraph  headed  *' Threatened 
Absorption  of  the  Thames/'  stating  that  the  application  of 
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this  company  to  Parliament  had  "caused  some  little 
Bteniation  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  will,  doubl 
throughont  the  valby  of  the  Thames ; "  and  that 
measure,  if  carried  out,  will  diininisli  the  water  of  that 
noble  river  a  million  of  gallons  per  day."  A  million  is 
an  alarming  word — suggests  something  neceaaarily  vast. 
Translating  words  into  thoughts,  however,  woulc)  bav« 
cahned  the  fears  of  the  Times  paragraphist.  CousideHn^ 
that  a  million  gallons  would  be  contained  by  a  room  fifty- 
six  feet  cube,  the  nobility  of  the  Thames  would  unt  bo 
much  endangered  by  the  deduction.  The  simple  fact  U, 
that  the  current  of  the  Thames,  above  the  point  at  which 
the  tides  inSnence  it,  discharges  in  twcuty-fonr  hoars  eight 
hundred  times  this  amount  t 

When  the  bill  of  this  preposed  water-company  waa  broaght 
before  the  House  of  Commons  for  second  reading,  it  became 
manifest  tbat  the  imagiiiatiuns  of  our  rulers  were  allcctfd 
by  such  expressions  us  the  "  sources  of  the  Thames,"  nnd 
"a  million  gallons  daily,"  in  much  (ho  same  way  as  the 
imaginations  of  the  ignorant.  Though  Iho  quantity  of 
water  proposed  to  be  taken  bears,  to  the  quantity  wbicli 
runs  over  Teddington  weir,  about  the  same  ratio  that  a  yard 
l>ears  to  half  a  mile,  it  was  thought  by  many  members  that 
its  loss  would  ho  a  Bcrious  evil.  No  method  of  measuremont 
would  be  accurate  enough  to  detect  the  diCerenoe  between 
the  Thames  as  it  now  is,  and  the  Thames  minut  the  Ornej 
springs ;  and  yet  it  was  gravely  stated  in  the  House  that, 
were  the  Thames  dimiuisbed  in  the  proposeil  way,  "the 
proportion  of  sewage  to  pure  water  would  bo  serionalj  in- 
creased." Taking  a  minute  uut  of  twelve  hours,  woold  bo 
taking  as  large  a  proportion  as  ttie  Cheltenham  people  wiah 
to  take  from  the  Thames.  Nevertheless,  it  was  contended 
that  to  let  Chcttenhiim  have  this  quantity  would  be  "  to  rob 
the  towns  along  the  banks  of  the  Tliamos  of  their  rights. '* 
Though,  of  the  Thameti  flowing  by  each  of  theae  towo^ 
some  9*J9  parts  out  of  1,000  pass  by  unused,  it  was  hill 
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tliftt  ft  great  injustice  would  bo  committed  were  one  or  two 
of  those  999  parts  appropriated  by  the  inhabitants  of  b 
town  who  can  now  obtain  dailj'  but  foar  gallons  of  fool 
water  per  head  I 

But  the  apparent  inability  thns  shown  to  think  of  canses 
ftnd  effects  in  something  like  their  trae  quantitative  rolations, 
itill  more  conspicuously  shown.  It  was  stated  by 
several  members  that  the  Thames  Navigation  CommissioDera 
would  have  opposed  the  bill  if  the  commission  had  not  been 
bankrupt;  and  this  hypothetical  opposition  app(<ared  to 
liave  weight.  If  we  may  trust  the  reports,  the  House  of 
Commons  listened  with  gravity  to  the  assertion  of  one  of 
its  members,  that,  if  the  Cerney  springs  were  diverted, 
"shoals  and  flats  would  be  created,"  Not  a  laugh  nor  a 
cry  of  "  Oh  1  oh,"  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
prophecy,  that  the  volume  and  scouring  power  of  the  Thames 
would  be  scrioasly  afft-cted  by  taking  away  from  it  twelv* 
gallons  per  second !  The  whole  quantity  which  these 
springs  supply  would  be  delivered  by  a  cnrrent  moving 
through  a  pipe  one  foot  in  diameter  at  the  rate  of  less  than 
two  miles  per  honr.  Yet,  when  it  was  said  that  the  nav- 
igability of  the  Thames  would  be  injuriously  affected  by 
this  deduction,  there  were  no  shouts  of  derision.  On  the 
contrary,  the  House  rejected  the  Cheltenham  Water  Bill  by 
a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  eighty-eight.  It 
is  true  that  the  data  were  not  presented  in  the  above  shape. 
But  the  remarkable  fact  is  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  a 
specific  comparison,  it  should  not  have  been  at  once  seen 
that  the  water  of  springs  which  drain  but  a  few  square  miles 
at  most,  can  be  but  an  inappreciable  part  of  the  water  which 
runs  out  of  the  Thames  basin,  extending  over  several 
thousand  square  miles.  In  itself,  this  is  a  matter  of  email 
moment.  It  interests  ns  here  simply  as  au  example  of 
legislative  judgment.  The  decision  is  one  of  those  small 
holes  through  which  a  wido  prospect  may  be  seen,  and  » 
teuiug  prospect  it  is.     Id  a  very  simple  cas 
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is  here  displayed  a  scarcely  credible  inability  to  see  how 
much  effect  will  follow  so  much  cause ;  and  yet  tho  basioeas 
of  the  assenibly  exhibiting  this  inability  is  that  of  de«)ing 
with  caases  and  effects  of  an  extremely  in Tolved  kind.  AH 
the  processes  going  on  in  society  arise  from  the  concur- 
rences and  conflicts  of  human  actions,  which  are  determined 
in  their  nature  and  amounts  by  the  human  coastitntion  as 
it  now  is — are  as  much  results  of  natural  causation  a«  nny 
other  results,  and  equally  imply  definite  quantitative  irhi- 
tions  between  causes  and  effects.  Every  legislative  act 
presupposes  a  diagnosis  and  a  prognosis ;  both  of  tb«m 
involving  estimations  of  social  forces  and  the  work  done  bjr 
them.  Before  it  can  bo  remedied,  an  evil  must  bo  traced 
to  its  source  in  the  motives  and  ideas  of  men  as  thpy  are, 
living  under  the  social  conditions  which  exist — a  probloiB'. 
requiring  that  the  actions  tending  toward  the  result  si 
be  identified,  and  that  there  shall  be  something  like  a 
idea  of  the  quantities  of  their  effects  as  well  as  the  qualitiea. 
A  further  estimation  has  then  to  be  made  of  tlio  kinds  and 
degrees  of  influence  that  will  bo  exerted  liy  the  addltiooal 
factors  which  the  proposed  law  will  set  in  motiun  :  what 
will  bo  the  resultants  produced  by  the  new  foroea  co- 
operating with  preexisting  forces — a  problem  stilt  mora 
complicated  than  the  other. 

We  are  quite  prepared  to  hear  the  nnhesitatjng  reply, 
that  men  incapable  of  forming  an  approximately  true 
judgment  on  a  matter  of  simple  physical  causation  may  yet 
be  very  good  law-makers.  So  obvious  will  this  be  tfaoaghi 
by  most,  that  a  tacit  implication  to  the  contrary  will  soem 
to  them  absurd ;  and  that  it  will  seem  to  them  absord 
is  ono  of  the  many  indications  of  the  profound  ignonuicci 
that  prevails.  It  is  true  that  more  empirical  ffcneraU- 
xations  which  men  draw  from  their  dealings  with  their 
fellows  suffice  to  give  them  some  ideas  of  the  proximate 
effects  which  new  enactments  will  work  ;  and,  seeing 
til ey  think  they  seeas  farasnccdful.     Discipline  ia pbji 
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science^  however^  woald  help  to  show  them  the  fatility  of 
calcalating  consequences  based  on  such  simple  data.  And 
if  there  needs  proof  that  calculations  of  consequences  so 
based  are  futile,  we  hare  it  in  the  enormous  labour  annually 
entailed  on  the  Legislature  in  trying  to  undo  the  mischiefs 
it  has  previously  done. 

Should  any  say  that  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  this  in- 
competency, seeing  that  the  House  of  Commons  contains 
the  select  of  the  nation,  than  whose  judgments  no  better 
are  to  be  had,  we  reply  that  there  may  be  drawn  two 
inferences  which  have  important  practical  bearings.  In 
the  first  place,  we  are  shown  how  completely  the  blasted 
intellectual  discipline  of  our  upper  classes  fails  to  give  them 
the  power  of  following  out  in  thought,  with  any  correctness, 
the  sequences  of  even  simple  phenomena,  much  less  those 
of  complex  phenomena.  And,  in  the  second  place,  we 
may  draw  the  corollary,  that  if  the  sequences  of  those  com- 
plex phenomena  which  societies  display,  difficult  beyond  all 
others  to  trace  out,  are  so  unlikely  to  be  understood  by 
them,  they  may  advantageously  be  restricted  in  their  inter- 
ferences with  such  sequences. 

In  one  direction,  especially,  shall  we  see  reason  to  resist 
the  extension  of  legislative  action.  There  has  of  late  been 
urged  the  proposal  that  the  class  contemptuously  described 
as  dividing  its  energies  between  business  and  bethels  shall 
have  its  education  regulated  by  the  class  which  might,  with 
equal  justice,  be  described  as  dividing  its  energies  between 
club-rooms  and  ^me  preserves.  This  scheme  does  not 
seem  to  us  a  hopeful  one.  Considering  that  during  the 
last  half  century  our  society  has  been  remoulded  by  ideas 
that  have  come  from  the  proposed  pupil,  and  have  had  to 
overcome  the  dogged  resistance  of  the  proposed  teacher, 
the  propriety  of  the  arrangement  is  not  obvious.  And  if  the 
propriety  of  the  arrangement  is  not  obvious  on  the  face  of 
it^  still  less  obvious  does  it  become  when  the  competency  of 
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the  proposed  teacher  comes  to  be  measured.  British 
intelligence^  as  distilled  through  the  universities  and  re- 
distilled into  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  product  admitting 
of  such  great  improvement  in  quality,  that  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  present  method  of  manufacture  extended 
and  permanently  established. 


POLITICAL  PETICHISM. 

IFirst  published  in  The  Reader /or  June  10, 18G5.J 

A  Hindoo^  who^  before  beginning  his  day's  work^  salaams 
to  a  bit  of  plastic  clay^  out  of  which^  in  a  few  moments^  he 
has  extemporized  a  god  in  his  own  image^  is  an  object 
of  amazement  to  the  European.  We  read  with  surprise 
bordering  on  scepticism  of  worship  done  by  machinery, 
and  of  prayers  which  owe  their  supposed  efficacy  to  the 
motion  given  by  the  wind  to  the  papers  they  are  written  on. 
When  told  how  certain  of  the  Orientals,  if  displeased  with 
their  wooden  deities,  take  them  down  and  beat  them,  men 
laugh  and  wonder. 

Why  should  men  wonder?  Kindred  superstitions  are 
exhibited  by  their  fellows  eyery  day — superstitions  that 
are,  indeed,  not  so  gross,  but  are  intrinsically  of  the  same 
nature.  There  is  an  idolatry  which,  instead  of  carving  the 
object  of  its  worship  out  of  dead  matter,  takes  humanity 
for  its  raw  material,  and  expects,  by  moalding  a  mass  of 
this  humanity  into  a  particular  form,  to  give  it  powers  or 
properties  quite  different  from  those  it  had  before  it  was 
moulded.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  raw  material 
is,  as  much  as  may  be,  disgnised.  There  are  decorative 
appliances  by  which  the  savage  helps  himself  to  think  that 
he  has  something  more  than  wood  before  him;  and  the 
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citizen  gives  to  the  political  ageociea  be  has  lielpcd  1 
create,  sucli  imposing  externals  and  distiuctivo  nan 
expressive  of  power,  as  serve  to  strengthen  bis  belii'f  i 
the  benefits  prajed  for.  Some  faint  reflection  of  that 
"divinity"  which  "doth  hedge  a  king"  spreads  dowu 
through  every  state  department  to  the  lowest  noka; 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  even  the  policeman  puta  ( 
along  with  bia  uniform  a  cei'tain  indefinable  power.  Ni/J 
the  mere  dead  symbols  of  anthority  excite  reverence  in  '■ 
[lepite  of  better  knowledge.  A  Icgul  form  of  words  seems  to 
have  something  especially  binding  in  it;  and  there  is  • 
preternatural  efficiency  about  a  government  stamp. 

The  parallelism  is  still  more  conspicuous  between  I 
persistency  of  faith  in  the  two  cases,  notwithstanding  | 
petual  disappointments.  It  ia  difficult  to  peroeiTe  bow 
graven  images,  that  have  been  thrashed  for  not  responding 
to  their  worshipper's  desires,  should  still  be  reverenced  and 
petitioned  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  this  is  diminished 
when  we  remember  how,  in  their  turns,  all  the  idcls  in  oar 
political  pantheon  andergo  castigations  for  failing  to  do 
what  was  expected  of  them,  and  are  nevertheless  daily 
looked  up  to  in  the  trustful  hope  that  future  prayers  will  t 
answered.  The  stupidity,  the  slowness,  the  perversity,  tbi 
dishoursty  of  officialism,  in  one  or  other  vf  its  embodimeota 
are  demonstrated  afresh  in  almost  every  newspaper  t 
issues.  Probably  half  the  leading  articles  written  hftve  f 
texta  some  absurd  official  blunder,  some  exasperating  official 
delay,  some  astounding  official  corruption,  some  gross  official 
injustice,  some  incredible  official  extravagance.  And  yet 
these  whippings,  in  which  balked  expectation  continnsUj^ 
vents  itself,  are  immediately  followed  by  renewed  fniUla^ 
the  benefits  that  have  not  come  arc  still  hoped  for,  i 
prayers  for  others  are  put  up.  Along  with  proof  that  ( 
old  St  ate- machines  are  in  themselves  inert,  and  ow«  m 
powurs  aa  they  seem  to  have  to  the  public  opinion  wUd 
Huts  their  parts  in  motion,  there  are  continually  pre 
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new  State-machines  of  the  eame  type  as  the  old.  This 
inexhaustible  credulity  ia  counted  on  hj  men  of  the  widest 
political  experience.  Lord  Palmcreton,  who  probably 
knows  his  public  better  than  any  other  man,  lately  said,  in 
reply  to  a  charge  made  in  the  House — "  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  no  person  belonging  to  the  government,  in 
whatever  depurtment  he  may  be,  high  or  low,  wowld  bo 
guilty  of  any  breach  of  faith  in  regard  to  any  matter 
confided  to  him."  To  assert  as  much  in  the  face  of 
facta  continnally  disclosed,  implies  that  Lord  Pal 
knows  well  that  men's  faith  in  officialism  anrrivea  : 
adverse  evidence. 

Li  which  case  are  the  hopes  from  State-agency  realized? J 
One  might  have  thought  that  the  vita!  intereata  at  stak^ 
would  have  kept  the  all-essential  apparatus  for  administer* 
ing  justice  np  to  its  work ;  but  they  do  not.  On  the  ( 
hand,  here  is  a  man  wrongly  convicted,  and  afterwai 
proved  to  be  innocent,  who  ia  "  pardoned  "  for  an  offence  ' 
he  did  not  commit;  and  has  this  as  consolation  for  his 
unmerited  suffering.  On  the  other  hand,  here  is  a  man 
whose  grave  delinquencies  a  Lord  Chancellor  overlooks,  on 
partial  restitution  being  made — nay,  more,  countenances 
the  granting  of  a  pension  to  him.  Proved  guilt  ia  rewarded, 
while  proved  innocence  is  left  without  compensation  for 
pains  borne  and  fortunes  blasted !  This  marvellous  anti- 
thesis, if  not  often  fully  paralleled  in  the  doings  of  officialism 
as  administrator  of  justice,  ia,  in  endless  cases,  paralleled 
in  part.  The  fact  that  imprisonment  is  the  sentence  on  a 
boy  for  stealing  a  pennyworth  of  frnit,  while  thousands  of 
pounds  may  be  tranaforred  from  a  public  into  a  private 
purse  without  any  positive  panisbment  being  adjudged,  is 
an  anomaly  kept  in  countenance  by  numerons  other  judicial 
acts.  Theoretically,  the  State  is  a  protector  of  the  rights  of 
subjects ;  practically,  the  State  continually  plays  the  part 
of  aggressor.  Though  it  ia  a  recognized  principle  of  ecjuity 
that  he  who  makes  a  false  charge  shall  pay  the  costs  of  tli^J 
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defence,  yet,  until  qwito  recontly,  tlie  Crown  has  perairieJ 
in  refusing  to  pay  the  costs  of  citizens  a^inst  whom  it  has 
bronglit  false  charges.  Nay,  worsBj  deliberat*  atUMnpU 
used  to  be  made  to  CBtaliliah  charges  by  corrupt  metius. 
Within  tho  memory  of  those  now  living,  the  Crown,  in 
esc  use -prosecutions,  bribed  juries.  "Wlien  the  Terditt  was 
for  the  Crown,  the  custom  was  to  give  donble  fees ;  and  tho 
practice  was  not  put  an  end  to  until  the  connsel  for  & 
defendant  announced  in  open  court  that  the  jury  shuaid 
have  double  fees  if  their  verdict  was  for  hia  client  t 

Kot  alone  in  the  superior  parts  of  our  judicial  apparatus 
is  this  ill-working  of  officialism  so  thrust  on  men's  notice  as 
to  have  become  proverbial ;  not  alone  in  the  life-long  delays 
and  ruinous  expenses  which  have  made  Chancery  a  ivord  of 
dread  ;  not  alone  in  the  extravagances  of  bankruptcy  courts, 
which  lead  creditors  carefully  to  shun  them;  not  alone  in 
that  uncertainty  which  makes  men  submit  to  gross  injustice 
rather  than  risk  the  still  grosser  injustice  which  tlio  law 
will,  as  likely  as  not,  inflict  on  them  ;  but  down  through  the 
lower  divisions  of  the  judicial  nppttratus  are  all  ktnda  of 
failures  and  absurdities  daily  displayed.  If  may  bo  fairly 
urged  in  mitigation  of  the  sarcasms  current  respecting  the 
police,  that  among  so  many  men  cases  of  misconduct  Bad 
inefficiency  must  be  frequent ;  but  we  might  have  expi 
the  orders  under  which  they  act  to  be  just  and  well 
sidered.  Very  little  inquiry  shows  that  they  are 
There  is  a  story  current  that,  in  the  accounts  of  an  Irish 
official,  a  small  charge  for  a  telegram  which  an  emfirgrney 
had  cnlled  for,  was  objected  to  at  the  head  office  in  Londuo, 
and,  after  a  long  correspondence,  finally  allowed,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  in  future  no  such  item  would  be 
passed,  unless  the  department  in  London  hail  authnrixed  it  I 
We  cannot  vouch  for  this  story,  but  we  can  vouch  for  one 
which  gives  credibility  to  it.  A  friend  who  had  beea 
robbed  by  his  cook  went  to  the  police-office,  detailed  the 
case,  gave  good  reasons  for  inferring  tlie  direction  of  ~ 
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'fligtt,  and  reqaesled  the  police  to  telegraph,  that  she 
^ht  be  intercepted.  He  waa  told,  however,  that  tltey 
lid  not  do  this  without  anthority  ;  and  this  authority  waa 
not  to  be  had  without  a  long  delay.  The  reaalt  was  that 
tiie  thief,  who  had  gone  to  the  place  supposed,  escaped. 
Bud  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  Take  another  function 
assamed  by  the  police — the  regulation  of  traffic.  Daily, 
all  through  London,  ten  thousand  fast-goiug  vehicles,  with 
hard-pressed  men  of  business  in  them,  are  stopped  by  b 
fiprinkie  of  alow-going  carts  and  wagons.  Greater  speed 
in  these  comparatively  few  carts  and  wagons,  or  limitation 
of  them  to  early  and  late  hours,  would  immensely  diminish 
the  evil.  But,  instead  of  dealing  with  these  really  great 
hinderancea  to  traffic,  the  police  deal  with  that  which  is 
practically  no  hindrance.  Men  with  advertisement- boards 
vere  lately  forbidden  to  walk  about,  on  the  groundless  plea 
that  they  are  in  the  way;  and  incapables,  pri'Vented  thu8 
from  getting  a  iihilliug  a  day,  were  driven  into  the  ranks  of 
paupers  and  thieves.  Worse  cases  may  be  observed.  For 
years  past  there  has  been  a  feud  between  the  police  and 
the  orange-girls,  who  are  chased  hither  and  thither  becausd 
they  are  said  to  be  obstructions  to  foot-passengers.  JSIoan- 
',  in  some  of  the  chief  thoroughfares,  may  constantly 
?n  men  standing  with  toys,  which  they  delude  children 
and  their  parents  into  buying  by  pretending  that  the  toys 
make  certain  sounds  which  they  themselves  make ;  and 
when  the  police,  quietly  watching  this  obtainment  of  money 
onder  false  pretences,  are  asked  why  they  do  not  interfere, 
tley  reply  that  they  have  no  orders.  Admirable  contrast  1 
i^rado  dishonestly,  and  yon  may  collect  a  small  crowd  on 
the  pavement  without  complaint  being  made  tbat  you 
interrupt  the  traffic.  Trade  honestly,  and  you  shall  be 
driven  from  the  pavemout-edge  as  an  impediment — shall  be 
driven  to  di.shonesty  I 

One  might  have  thought  that  the  notorious  inefficienojr 
of  officialism  as  a  protector  against  injustice  would 
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u&do  raon  sceptical  of  its  efficiencj  in  other  tHings. 
hero,  whcro  citizens  bavo  such  intense  interests  in  ^tti 
a  function  well  discharged,  they  have  failed  thron^^b  i 
these  centnries  in  getting  it  well  di5i?hargt>d — if  this 
Bgeucy,  which  is  in  theory  the  gnardinn  of  each  citizen,  is 
in  BO  many  cases  his  enemy,  that  going  to  law  is  Buggpstivo 
of  impoverishment  and  possible  ruin;  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  officialism  would  scarcely  bo  expected  to 
work  well  where  the  interests  at  stake  are  less  inloTUMii. 
But  BO  strong  is  political  fetichism,  that  ncitht-r  those 
experiences,  nor  the  parallel  experiences  which  eTcrj  state- 
department  affords,  diminish  men's  faith.  For  years  paat 
there  has  been  ihmst  before  them  the  fact  that,  of  the 
funds  of  Greenwich  Iloiipital,  one-third  goes  to  inaintain 
the  sailors,  while  two-thirds  go  in  administration;  bat  this 
and  other  such  facta  do  not  stop  their  advocacy  of  mora 
public  administrdtions.  Tho  parable  of  straining  at  ^uts 
and  swallowing  camels  they  see  absolutely  paralleled  by 
officialism,  in  the  red-tope  particularity  with  which  kII 
minute  regulations  are  enforced,  and  tho  astounding  euro- 
letisness  with  which  the  accounts  of  a  whole  departineat, 
like  the  Patent  Office,  are  left  utterly  uncontrolled ;  and 
yet  we  continue  to  hear  men  propose  goTcmmrnl-aiiditt 
as  checks  for  mercantile  companies)  No  dimiuuticni  i 
confidence  seems  to  result  from  disclosure  of  stnpidit 
which  even  a  wild  imngiuation  would  scarcely  have  thoa^ 
possible:  instance  the  method  of  promotion  lately  i 
public,  under  which  a  clerk  in  one  branch  of  a  depart 
takes  tho  higher  duties  of  some  deceased  superior  cln 
without  any  rUe  of  salary,  while  some  clerk  in  anol 
branch  of  the  department  gi-ts  the  rise  of  salary  wit! 
any  increase  in  his  responsibilities  t 

EndleHs  as  are  these  evils  and  absurditiea,  and  sarrirj 
generation  after  generation  as  they  do,  spite  of  com 
noDB  and  reports  ami  debates,  there  is  an  annual  en 
new  tohemcs  for  goromoient  agenciea  which  aiv  « 
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to  work  just  as  legislators  propose  they  shall  work.  With 
a  system  of  army-promotion  which  insares  an  organized 
incompetence,  bnt  which  sarvives  perpetual  protests ;  with 
a  notoriously  ill-constituted  admiralty,  of  which  the  doings 
are  stock-subjects  of  ridicule ;  with  a  church  that  maintains 
effete  formulas,  notwithstanding  almost  universal  repudia- 
tion of  them;  there  are  daily  demands  for  more  law- 
established  appliances.  With  building  acts  under  which 
arise  houses  less  stable  than  those  of  the  last  generation  ; 
with  coal-mine  inspection  that  does  not  prevent  coal-mine 
explosions;  with  railway  inspection  that  has  for  its 
accompaniment  plenty  of  railway  accidents — ^with  these 
and  other  such  failures  continually  displayed,  there  still 
prevails  what  M.  Guizot  rightly  calls  that  '^  gross  delusion, 
a  belief  in  the  sovereign  power  of  political  machinery." 

A  great  service  would  be  done  by  any  man  who  would 
analyze  the  legislation,  say  of  the  last  half  century,  and 
compare  the  expected  results  of  Acts  of  Parliament  with 
their  proved  results.  He  might  make  it  an  instructive 
revelation  by  simply  taking  all  the  preambles,  and  observ- 
ing how  many  of  the  evils  to  be  rectified  were  evils 
produced  by  preceding  enactments.  His  chief  diflSculty 
would  be  that  of  getting  within  any  moderate  compass  the 
immense  number  of  cases  in  which  the  benefits  anticipated 
were  not  achieved,  while  unanticipated  disasters  were 
caused.  And  then  he  might  effectively  close  his  digest  by 
showing  what  immense  advantages  have,  in  instance  after 
instance,  followed  the  entire  cessation  of  legislative  action. 
Not,  indeed,  that  such  an  accumulation  of  cases,  however 
multitudinons  and  however  conclusive,  would  have  an 
appreciable  effect  on  the  average  mind.  Political  fetichism 
will  continue  so  long  as  men  remain  without  scientific 
discipline — so  long  as  they  recognize  only  proximate 
causes,  and  never  think  of  the  remoter  and  more  general 
causes  by  which  their  special  agencies  are  set  in  motion. 
Until  the  thing  which  now  usurps  the  name  of  education 
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has  been  dethroned  by  a  true  edacation^  having  for  its  end 
to  teach  men  the  nature  of  the  world  they  liye  in,  new 
political  delasions  will  grow  np  as  fast  as  old  ones  are 
extingaished.  Bat  there  is  a  select  class  existing,  and  a 
larger  select  class  arising,  on  whom  a  work  of  the  kind 
described  would  have  an  effect,  and  for  whom  it  would  be 
well  worth  while  to  write  it. 


SPECIALIZED  ADMINISTRATION, 
[First published  %n  The  Fortnightlj  Eeyiew /or  Decemher  1871.] 

It  is  contrary  to  common-sense  that  fish  shoald  be  more 
difficult  to  get  at  the  sea-side  than  in  London;  bat  it  is 
true,  nevertheless.  No  less  contrary  to  common-sense 
seems  the  truth  that  though,  in  the  West  Highlands,  oxen 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  no  beef  can  be  had  without 
sending  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  Glasgow  for  it. 
Rulers  who,  guided  by  common-sense,  tried  to  suppress 
certain  opinions  by  forbidding  the  books  containing  them, 
never  dreamed  that  their  interdicts  would  cause  the 
diffusion  of  these  opinions;  and  rulers  who,  guided  by 
common-sense,  forbade  excessive  rates  of  interest,  never 
dreamed  that  they  were  thereby  making  the  terms  harder 
for  borrowers  than  before.  When  printing  replaced 
copying,  any  one  who  had  prophesied  that  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  books  would 
immensely  increase,  as  a  consequence,  would  have  been 
thought  wholly  devoid  of  common-sense.  And  equally 
devoid  of  common-sense  would  have  been  thought  any  one 
who,  when  railways  were  displacing  coaches,  said  that  the 
number  of  horses  employed  in  bringing  passengers  and 
goods  to  and  from  railways,  would  be  greater  than  the 
number  directly  displaced  by  railways.     Such  cases  might 
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be  maltiplied.  Whoso  remembers  that,  nuioDg  quite  simple 
phenomena,  canaea  produce  elTccts  which  are  eometiiiies 
utterly  at  variance  with  anticipation,  will  see  botv  frequeutir 
this  must  happen  among  complex  phenomena.  That  B 
balloon  is  mado  to  rise  by  the  same  force  which  makes  a 
Btone  fall ;  that  the  melting  of  ioe  may  be  greatly  retori 
by  wrapping  the  ice  in  a  blanket ;  that  the  simplest  woj 
setting  potassium  on  firo  ie  to  throw  it  into  the  water 
truths  which  those  who  know  only  the  outside  aspect 
things  would  regard  aa  manifest  falsehoods.  And,  if,  when 
the  factors  are  few  and  simple,  the  results  may  be  so 
absolutely  opposed  to  seeming  probability,  maoh  uiore  will 
they  be  often  thus  opposed  when  the  factors  are  many  and 
involved.  The  saying  of  the  French  respecting  political 
BTeots,  that  "  it  is  always  the  unexpet-ted  which  happeos" 
— a  saying  which  they  have  been  abundantly  re- illustrating 
of  late — is  one  which  legislators,  and  those  who  nrgo  on 
schemes  of  legislation,  should  have  ever  iu  mind.  Lvt 
pause  a  moment  to  contemplate  a  seemingly-impoaaible : 
of  results  which  social  forces  have  wrought  out. 

Up  to  quite  recent  days,  Langunge  was  held  to  be  trf 
Bupcmntuml  origin.  That  this  elaborate  nppnratus  of 
symbols,  so  marvellously  adaptt-d  for  the  conveyance  of 
thought  from  mind  to  mind,  was  a  miraculous  gift, 
unquestionable.  No  possible  altemaiive  way  ooutd 
thought  of  by  which  there  had  como  into  existenoe 
muUitudinons  assemblages  of  words  of  variooa 
genera,  and  species,  moulded  into  fitness  for  articuli 
with  one  another,  and  cnpable  of  being  united 
moment  to  moment  into  ever-new  oombiuatioDR, 
represent  with  precision  each  idea  as  it  arises, 
supposition  that,  iu  the  slow  progress  of  things,  Lau^i 
grew  out  of  the  conlinuous  usu  of  signs — at  finrt  mainly 
tnimetic,  afterward  partly  mimetic,  partly  vocal,  and  ak 
length  almost  whuUy  vocal — was  an  hypothesis  never 
conceived  by  men  iu  early  stages  of  civilization  ;  and 
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tiie  liypotlicsLS  was  at  length  conceived,  it  was  tlioaght 
too  monatrons  an  absurdity  to  be  even  entertained.  Yet 
tils  monstroua  absurdity  proves  to  be  true.     Already  the 

(evolution  of  Language  baa  beeu  traced  back  far  enoagh 
to  show  tliat  all  its  particular  words,  and  all  its  leading 
traits  of  structure,  have  had  a  natural  genesis ;  and  day 
hy  day  investigiitton  makes  it  more  manifest  that  its 
genesis  has  been  natural  from  the  beginning.  Not  only 
has  it  been  natural  from  the  beginning,  but  it  haa  been 
spontaneous.  No  language  is  a  uunningly-de vised  scheme 
of  a  ruler  or  body  of  legislators.  There  was  no  council 
of  savages  to  invunt  the  parts  of  speech,  and  decide  on 
what  principles  they  should  be  used.  Nay,  more.  Going 
on   without   any   authority   or   appointed   regulation,  this 

I  natural  proceaa  went  on  without  any  man  observing  that 
hi  was  going  on.     Solely  under  pressure  of  the  need  for  * 
Dommunicating  their  ideas  and  feelings — solely  in  pnrsuit  < 
of  their  personal  interests — men  little  by  little  developed 
speech  in  absolute  nnconscionsness  that  they  were  doin^ 
any  thing  more   than  pursuing  their  personal   interests. 

I  Even  now  the  unconsciousness  continues.  Take  the 
whole  population  of  the  globe,  and  there  is  probably  not 
Ikbove  one  in  a  million  who  knows  that  in  his  daily  talk 
lie  is  carrying  on  the  process  by  which  Language  haa 
Iieen  evolved. 
I  commence  thus  by  way  of  giving  the  key-note  to 
the  argument  which  follows.  My  general  purpose,  in 
dwelling  a  moment  on  this  illnstration,  has  been  that  of  ' 
showing  how  utterly  beyond  the  conceptions  of  commnn-  ' 
sense,  literally  so  called,  and  even  beyond  the  conceptions 
of  cultivated  common-sense,  are  the  workings-out  of 
sociological  processes — how  these  workings-out  are  such 
that  even  those  who  have  carried  to  the  uttermost  "  the 
scientific  use  of  the  imagination,"  woold  never  have  antici- 
pated them.  And  my  more  special  purpose  has  been  that 
^^Lof  showing  how  marvellous  are  the  results  indirectly  and  J 
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uniDtentionallj  achieved  by  the  CooperatioQ  of 

are  severally  pursuing  their  prirate  ends.     Let  m«  pal 

now  to  the  particular  topic  to  bo  here  dealt  with. 

I  have  greatly  regretted  to  see  Prof.  Huxley  strcngtl 
ening,  by  hia  deservedly  high  authority,  a  school  < 
politicians  which  can  scarcely  bo  held  to  need  Htrengtl 
ening :  its  opponents  being  bo  few.  I  regret  it  the  moi 
because,  thus  Car,  men  prepared  for  the  study  of  Sociolog 
by  previous  studies  of  Biology  and  Psychology,  hai 
scarcely  espressod  any  opinions  on  the  question  at  issn* 
and  that  Prof.  Huxley,  who  by  both  general  and  Bpecti 
culture  is  so  eminently  fitted  to  judge,  should  have  con 
to  the  concluBions  set  forth  in  the  last  number  of  tt 
Fortnightly  Review,  will  be  discouraging  In  the  stna 
number  who  have  reached  opposite  conclusions.  Great! 
regretting  however,  though  I  do,  this  avowed  antagoniai 
of  Prof,  Huxley  to  a  general  political  doctrine  with  whic 
I  am  identified,  I  do  not  propose  to  make  any  reply  I 
his  arguments  at  large ;  being  deterred  partly  by  re!u( 
tance  to  dwell  on  points  of  difference  with  one  whom  I  i 
greatly  admire,  and  partly  by  the  consciousness  that  whi 
I  should  say  would  be  mainly  a  repetition  of  what  I  hai 
explicitly  or  implicitly  said  elsewhere.  But  with  one  poii 
raised  I  feel  obliged  to  deal.  Prof.  Huxley  tivcitly  puts  I 
me  &  question.  By  so  doing  he  leaves  me  to  choM 
between  two  alternatives,  neither  of  which  is  agreeable  I 
me.  I  must  either,  by  leaving  it  unanswered,  accept  tl 
implication  that  it  is  unanswerable,  and  the  doctrine  I  bol 
ontenable;  or  else  I  must  give  it  an  adequate  answo 
Little  as  I  like  it,  I  see  that  the  latter  of  these  alternative 
is  that  which,  on  public  as  well  as  on  personal  grounds, 
must  accept. 

Had  I  been  allowed  to  elaborate  more  fully  the  Iteriei 
article  from  which  Prof.  Huxley  qnotea,  this  qnectit 
would  possibly  not  have  been'  raised.     That  articlo  (do* 
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with  the  following  words : — "  Wo  had  hoped  to  say  Bome- 
thing  respecting  the  different  types  of  social  organization, 
and  Bomething  also  on  socinl  metamorphoses  ;  but  we  have 
I  reached  our  assigned  limita."  These  further  developments 
I  of  the  conceptiou — developments  to  be  hereafter  set  for|h 
in  the  Principles  of  Sociology — I  must  here  sketch  in 
outline  before  my  answer  can  be  made  intelligible.  In 
sketching  them,  I  must  say  mfich  that  would  be  needlesB' 
were  my  answer  addressed  to  Prof.  Huxley  only. 
allusions  to  general  phenomena  of  organization,  with  which.i 
he  is  immeasurably  mora  familiar  than  I  am,  would  suffice. 
But,  as  the  sufficiency  of  my  answer  has  to  be  judged  by 
the  general  reader,  the  general  reader  must  be  supplied 
with  the  requisite  data:  my  presentation  of  them  being 

i  under  correutiun  from  Prof.  Huxley  if  it  is  inaocnmte. 
The  primary  differentiation  in  organic  structures,  mani^ 
fested  alike  in  the  history  of  each  organism  and  in  ths'B 
history  of  the  organic  world  as  a  whole,  is  the  dif[erentiation< 
between  outer  and  inner  parts — the  parts  which  hold  dlrecfr" 
converse  with   the   environment  and  the  parts  which  do 
not  hold  direct  converse  with  the  environment.     We  see 
this  alike  in  those  smallest  and  lowest  forms  improperly, 
though  suggestively,  sometimes  called  unicellular,  and  also  J 
in    the    next    higher    division    of    creatures    which,    with] 
considerable  reason,  are  regarded  aa  aggregations  of  thm^ 
lower.     In  these  creatures  the  body  is  divisible  into  endo^l 
derm  and  ectoderm,  differing  very  little  in  their  charactera^l 
but  serving  the  one  to  form  the  digestive  sac,  and  thi»^ 
other  to  form  the  outer  wall  of  the  body.     As  Prof.  Huxley 
describes  them  in  his  Oceanic  Hydrozoa,  these  layers  repre- 
sent respectively  the  organs  of  nutrition  and  the  organs 
of  external    relation — generally,   though  not  universally; 
for  there  are  exceptions,  especially  among  parasites.     In 
the  embryos  of  higher  types,  these  two  layers  severally 
become  double  by  the  splitting  of  a  layer  formed  betweenj 
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them;  and  from  the  outer  donble  layer  ia  derelopod  the 
body-wall  with  its  limbs,  nervous  system,  sonsos,  tnnscles, 
etc. ;  while  from  the  inner  doable  layer  there  arise  tho 
alimentury  canal  and  ita  appendftf^s,  together  with  the 
btart  and  lungs.  Though  in  sach  higher  types  these  two 
systema  of  organs,  which  respectively  absorb  nutriment 
and  expend  nutriment,  become  bo  far  connected  by  rami- 
fying blood-vessels  and  norvea  that  this  division  cannot 
be  sharply  made,  stiU  the  broad  contrast  remains.  At 
the  very  outset,  then,  thore  arises  this  separatioa,  which 
implies  at  once  a  cooperation  and  an  aDtagonism — a  co- 
operation, because,  while  the  outer  organs  secnre  for  the 
inner  organs  the  crude  food,  the  inner  organs  elaborate 
and  snpply  to  the  outer  organs  the  prepared  materialfi  by 
which  they  are  ennble  to  do  their  work ;  and  an  antagonisni, 
becanse  cnch  set  of  organs,  living  and  growing  at  the  cost 
of  these  prepared  matciiala,  cannot  appropriate  anyportioii 
of  the  total  supply  without  diminishing  by  bo  mnch  the 
supply  available  for  the  other.  Thia  general  coopermtion 
and  general  antagonism  becomes  complicated  with  epecwl 
cooperations  and  special  antagonisms,  as  fast  as  these  two 
great  systems  of  organs  develop.  The  originally  unpio 
alimentury  canal,  diiTerenttating  into  many  parts,  become* 
a  congeriea  of  structures  which,  by  cooperation,  fulfil 
better  their  general  function,  but  between  which  then 
nererthelcsa  arise  antagonisms;  since  each  has  to  make 
good  its  waste  and  to  get  matter  fur  growth,  at  the  cost  of 
the  general  supply  of  nutriment  available  for  thvm  all. 
Similarly,  as  fast  as  the  outer  system  develops  into  special 
senses  and  limbs,  there  arise  among  those,  also,  eecondaiy 
cooperations  and  secondary  antagonisms.  By  their  rarioaaly- 
combined  actions,  food  is  obtained  murv  cfTectualiy;  and 
yet  the  activity  of  each  set  of  muscles,  or  each  iliroctiTo 
nervous  strncture,  entails  a  draft  upon  the  stock  of  pre- 
pared nutriment  which  the  uut«r  organs  receive,  and  it 
by  80  mnch  at  the  cost  of  the  rest.     Thus  the  method  uf 
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organiz,itIon,  both  in  general  and  in  detail,  ia  a  simultaneous 
combination  and  opposition.  All  the  organs  anite  in 
aubacrving  the  interests  o£  the  organism  they  form ;  and 
yet  they  have  all  their  special  interests,  and  compete  with 
one  another  for  blood. 

A  form  of  government,  or  control,  or  coordination, 
develops  as  fast  as  these  systems  of  organs 
Eventually  thia  becomes  double.  A  general  distincti< 
arises  between  the  two  controlling  systems  belonging  to 
the  two  great  systems  of  organs.  Whether  the  inner  con- 
strolling  system  ia  Or  is  not  originally  derived  from  the 
outer,  matters  not  to  the  argDmont — when  developed  it  is 
in  great  measure  independent.*  If  we  contemplate  their 
respective  sets  of  functions,  we  shall  perceive  the  origin  of 
this  distinction.  That  the  outer  organs  may  cooperate 
effectively  for  the  purposes  of  catching  prey,  escaping 
danger,  etc.,  it  is  needful  that  they  should  be  under  a 
government  capable  of  directing  their  combined  actions, 
now  in  thia  way  and  now  in  that,  according  aa  outer 
circumstances  vary.  From  instant  to  instant  there  must 
l)e  quick  adjustments  to  occasions  that  are  more  or  lei 
new ;  and  hence  there  requires  a  complex  and  centrali; 
nervous  apparatus,  to  which  all  these  organa  are  promptlj 
and  completely  obedient.     The  government  needful  for  tha 

•  Here,  and  tJiroughoot  the  aisensaion.  I  refer  to  those  controlling  Bjstama 

onljr  OS  tboy  exist  id  the  VerUbrata,  becnuse  their  relBtiona  are  tar  better 

knowa  in  thia  gnat  diviaion  ot  the  bduuilI  kingdom — not  because  like  nla- 

tioas  do  not  exist  elsevhere.    Indeed,  in  tba  great  Bub-kingdom  Annahia, 

these  controlliDg  systema  ha»e  telaiionB  that  are  exlremelj  eignificaot  to  na 

here.    For  while  an  interior  annnloao  animal  has  only  a  single  set  ol  nerrooB 

ttnictures,  a  flnperior  annoloae  animal  (as  a  moth)  haa  a  set  of  aervoaa 

Btmctnres  presiding  orer  (he  tiacera,  as  veil  as  a  more  ooaspioaooa  set 

presiding  oier  th«  organs  of    exleraal   relation.      And    this   oonlraat  ia 

■nalogoas  to  one  ot   the  contrasts   between   undeveloped   and   davelope 

I  lociDties ;  tor,  while  among  the  uncivilized  and  tncipicutly  oivllixed  there  m 

I  bnt  a  single  set  of  diieotive  seenciea,  there  are  amoog  the  lull;  oiviliied,  i 

r  we  shall  preaentl;  see,  tno  sets  of  directive  asencies,  tor  the  oi 

js  respeclively. 
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inner  Bystem  of  organs  is  a  different  and  much  simpler  one. 
When  the  food  obtained  by  the  outer  organs  has  been  pat 
into  the  stomach,  the  cooperation  required  of  the  nscers, 
though  it  varies  somewhat  as  the  qnantitj  or  Icind  of  food 
varies,  has  nevertholesa  a  geaeral  uniformity  j  and  it  is 
required  t«  go  on  in  much  the  same  way  whatever  the 
outer  circumstances  may  be.  In  each  case  the  food  baa 
to  be  reduced  to  a  pulp,  supplied  with  various  solvent 
secretions,  propelled  onward,  and  its  nutritive  part  takm 
up  by  absorbent  surfaces.  That  these  processes  may  bo 
effective,  the  organs  which  carry  them  on  must  be  supplied 
with  fit  blood ;  and  to  this  end  the  heart  and  the  lunga 
have  to  act  with  greater  vigor.  This  visceral  cooperation, 
carried  on  with  this  compamtive  uniformity,  is  regulated 
by  a  nervous  system  which  is  to  a  large  extent  independent 
of  that  higher  and  more  complex  nervous  system  controlling 
the  external  organs.  The  act  of  swallowing  ia,  indeed, 
mainly  effected  by  the  higher  nervous  system ;  but,  bei 
swallowed,  the  food  affects  by  its  presence  the  local  nei 
through  them  the  local  ganglia,  and  indirectly,  thi 
nervous  connexions  with  other  ganglia,  excites  the  rest 
the  viscera  into  cooperative  activity.  It  is  true  that 
functions  of  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  nervous  sysj 
or  "nervous  system  of  organic  life,"  as  it  ia  oth( 
called,  are  imperfectly  nnderatood.  But,  since  we 
positively  that  some  of  its  plexuses,  sa  the  cardiac, 
centres  of  local  stimulation  and  coordination,  which  can 
act  independently,  though  they  are  influenced  by  higher 
centres,  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  that  the  other  and  still 
larger  plexuses,  distributed  among  the  viecem,  arc  also 
such  local  and  largely  independent  centres ;  especially  as 
the  nerves  they  send  into  the  viscera,  to  join  the  moay 
subordinate  ganglia  distributed  through  them,  greatly  ex- 
ceed in  quantity  the  cerebro-spinal  fibres  accompanyJD^ 
them.  Indeed,  to  suppose  otherwise  is  to  leave  unanswi 
the  question — What  are  their  functions  ? 


0  unanswecacL^^ 
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qnestion — How  are  tliesa  nnconsciona  visceral  cocidinationi 
effected  ?     There  remains  only  to  observe  the  kind  of  c&i 
operation  which  eiciata  between  the  two  nervous  sys 
Thia  ia  both  a  genera!  and  a  special  cooperation.      The 
general   cooperation   is  that  by  which   either   system   of 
I    organs  is  enabled  to  stimulate  the  other  to  action. 
I  alimentary  canal  yields  through  certain  nervous  connexion! 
I  the  sensation  of   hunger   to   the  higher  nervous  systemjl 
'    and  BO  prompts  efforts  for  procuring  food.      Conversely,  ' 
the  activity  of  the  nervo- muscular  system,  or,  at  least,  its 
normal  activity,  sends  inward  to  the  cardiac;  and  other 
plexuses  a  gush  of  stimulus  which  excites  the  viscera  t 
action.     The  special  cooperation  is  quo  by  which  it  would) 
seem  that  each  system  puts  an  indirect  restraint  on  thsj 
other.    Fibres  from  the  sympathetic  accompany  every  arterj 
throughout  the  organs  of  external  relation,  and  ea 
on  the  artery  a  constrictive  action ;    and  the  convi 
p   done  by  certain  of  the  cerobro- spinal  fibres  which  rami^ 
I  with  the  sympathetic  throughout  the  viscera :  through  the 
'  vagus  and  other  nerves,  an  inhibitory  infiuence  ia  exercised 
on  the  heart,  intestines,  pancreas,  etc.     Leaving  doubtful 
details,  however,  the  fact  which  concerns  us  here  is  sufficiently 
manifest.     There  are,  for  these  two  systems  of  organs,  two 
I   nervous  systems,  in  great  measure  independent ;  and,  if  Ha 
I  is  true  that  the  higher  S3^tem  inffuences  the  lower,  it  is  nifl 
Fleas   true   that  the  lower   very  powerfully  influences  theP 
higher.     The  restrictive  action  of  the  sympathetic  upon  the 
circulation,  throughout  the  nervo- muscular  system,  is  un- 
questionable; and  it  is  possibly  through  this  that,  when 
the  viscera  have  much  work   to  do,  the  nervo-musculai 
system  is  incapacitated  in  so  marked  a  manner.* 

The  one  further  fact  here  concerning  us  is  the  contr 

•  To  meet  the  probable  objection  that  the  eipcriuients  ol  Bernard,  Ludwig, 

bad  olbera,  thaw  that  in  the  case  of  certtuo  glands  the  nerves  of  the  eerebro. 

Epiiiul  ejElem  are  those  which  »et  up  the  secreting  process,  I  would  remark 

D  these  easeK.  and  in  man;  others  where  the  relative  fnnotion; 

Leeiebro-spiaal  nerves  and  the  STinpathetio  cervos  have  been  stud 


« 
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presented  in  different  kinds  of  animals,  between  tho  degrees 
of  development  of  these  two  great  sets  of  structures  that 
carry  on  respectively  the  outer  faactions  and  tho  iiiner 
fanctions.  There  are  active  creatures  in  which  tbe  loco* 
motive  organs,  the  organs  of  sense,  together  with  the 
nervous  appnrittas  which  combines  their  actions,  boar  a 
large  ratio  to  the  organs  of  alimentation  and  thvir  append- 
ages ;  while  there  are  inactive  creatures  in  which  these 
organs  of  external  relation  bear  a  very  small  ratio  to  the 
organs  of  alimeutation.  And  a  remarkable  tact,  here 
especially  instructive  to  us,  ia  that  very  frequently  thera 
occurs  a  metamorphosis,  which  haa  for  its  leading  trait  K 
great  change  in  the  ratio  of  these  two  systems — a  meta- 
morphosis which  accompanies  a  great  change  in  Uie  mode 
of  life.  The  most  familiar  metamorphosis  is  varioual; 
illustrated  among  insects.  Boring  the  early  or  larval 
stage  of  a  butterfly,  the  organs  of  alimcntAtion  are  largvly 
developed,  while  the  organs  of  external  relation  are  bnl 
little  developed;  and  then,  during  a  period  of  quieaocneo^ 
the  organs  of  external  relation  undergo  an  immense  develop- 
ment, making  possible  the  creature's  active  and  varied 
adjustments  to  the  surrounding  world,  while  the  alimoDtory 
system  becomes  relatively  small.  On  the  other  hand,  amoag 
the  lower  invertebrate  animals  there  is  a  very  common 
metamorphosis  of  an  opposite  kind.  When  young,  tlt« 
creature,  with  scarcely  any  alimentary  sj-stem,  bat  supplied 

organi  have  been  thosa  in  which  tentatinn  is  either  the  tlimalui  to  »«»i»Uy 
or  iti  ■oDompuunieDt ;  and  Uiat  trom  these  comb  do  goikIuudd  o«b  tm 
dxtiWB  appljing  to  the  caaei  of  thaw  Tucera  whicli  uaniullf  psdonti  lb«tf 
tuDOlions  withoat  Bensutiun.  Perbops  it  msj  evoii  be  thai  tho  fnnctiona  of 
thoM  sjmpathetia  fibres  which  uoompMi;  tbe  arterie*  ot  tba  oittae  otbWM 
are  simpljr  ancillar;  ta  thoae  ol  the  ocolnt  porta  ot  the  iTinpatbatk  aTiton. 
which  atimulaU  and  regulate  Iho  riieeni— ancillary  in  Ihia  ■com,  thai  iImj 
ohoeli  the  diOoiion  of  blood  in  eitamal  organ*  <rh«a  it  ht  Wftnled  in  iiUanul 
organs :  iwTebro-Bpiaal  iohibitioa  (oiwpt  in  ila  actioa  lui  the  bean)  woridi^ 
the  oppoiito  waf.  And  poasiblf  tbki  ia  the  iiulniiDAnlallty  (or  ctnyia^  g 
that  competition  for  natrilnout  wliicli,  a«  w«  •>«,  hritc*  at  the  Ter;  a 
o  eieat  >j»UuD*  of  orjjftna. 
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with  limbs  and  sense  org&ns,  swims  about  actively.  Pre- 
sently it  settles  in  a  habitat  where  food  ia  to  bo  obtained 
withont  moving  about,  loses  in  great  part  its  organs  of 
external  relation,  develops  its  viaccra]  system,  and,  as  it 
grows,  assumes  a  nature  utterly  unlike  that  which  it  origin- 
ally had^ — a  nature  adapted  almost  exclusively  to  alimenla- 
tioQ  and  the  propagation  of  the  species. 

Let  US  turn  now  to  the  social  organism,  and  the  analogies  { 
of  structure  and  function  which  may  be  traced  in  it.  Of  ] 
course  these  analogies  between  the  phenomena  presented 
in  a  phyaically  coherent  aggregate  forming  an  individual, 
and  the  phenomena  presented  in  a  physically  incoherent 
aggregate  of  individuals  distributed  over  a  wide  area, 
<»Dnot  be  analogies  of  a  visible  or  sensible  kiud ;  but  can 
only  be  analogies  between  the  systems,  or  methods,  of  | 
organ i^.al ton.  Such  analogies  as  exist  result  from  the  o 
nnqueatiouable  community  between  the  two  organizations: 
there  is  in  both  a  mutual  dependence  of  parts.  This  is  the 
origin  of  all  organization;  and  deti-rmines  what  similarities 
there  are  between  an  individual  organism  and  a  social 
organism.  Of  course  the  similarities  thas  determined  are 
accompanied  by  transcendent  diiferences,  determined,  as 
above  said,  by  the  anlikenessea  of  the  aggregates.  One 
cardinal  difference  is  that,  while  in  the  individual  organism  i 
there  is  hnt  one  centre  of  conscionsness  capable  of  pleasure 
or  pain,  there  are,  in  the  social  organism,  as  many  such 
centres  as  there  are  individuals,  and  the  aggregate  of  them 
has  no  consciousness  of  pleasure  or  pain — a  difference 
which  entirely  changes  the  ends  to  be  pursued.  Bearing 
in  mind  this  qualification,  let  ns  now  glance  at  tha 
parallehsms  indicated. 

A  society,  like  an  iudividnal,  has  a  set  of  stmctores 
fitting  it  to  act  upon  its  environment — appliances  for  attack 
and  defence,  armies,  navies,  fortified  and  garrisoned  pla< 
At  the  same  time,  a  society  has  an  industrial  organizatii 
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which  carries  on  all  those  processes  that  malce  possible  the 
Dotional  life.  Though  these  two  sets  of  organs  for  oxtcmal 
activity  and  internal  activity  do  not  bear  to  one  aui>th«r 
just  the  same  relation  which  the  onter  and  inner  orgaaa  of 
an  animal  do  (since  the  indnstrial  strnctnrea  in  a  aocietjr 
supply  themaolves  with  raw  materials,  instead  of  boin^ 
supplied  by  the  external  organs),  yet  they  bear  a  r«latioa 
otherwise  similar.  There  is  at  once  a  cooperation  and  an 
antagonism.  By  the  help  of  the  defensive  system  the 
industrial  system  is  enabled  to  carry  on  its  fanctiona  with- 
oat  injury  £rom  foreign  enemies ;  and  by  the  help  of  tba 
industrial  system,  which  supplies  it  with  food  and  materials, 
the  defensive  system  is  enabled  to  maintain  this  securitj. 
At  the  same  time  the  two  systems  are  opposed  in  bo  fnr 
that  they  both  depend  for  their  existence  upon  the  commun 
stock  of  produce.  Further,  in  the  social  organism,  as  in 
the  individual  organism,  this  primary  cooperation  and 
antagonism  subdivides  into  secondary  cooperations  and 
antagonisms.  If  we  look  at  the  industrial  organization, 
wo  see  that  its  agricultural  part  and  its  manafacturing* 
part  aid  one  another  by  the  exchange  of  their  products, 
and  are  yet  otherwise  opposed  to  one  another;  since  each 
takes  of  the  other's  products  the  most  it  can  gel  in  irtunt 
for  its  own  products.  Similarly  throughout  the  mana- 
facturing  system  itself.  Of  the  total  returns  secored  by 
Manchester  for  its  goods,  Liverpool  obtains  as  mnch  as 
'  possible  for  the  raw  material,  and  Manchester  gWoa  as 
little  as  possible— the  two  at  the  same  time  co^>pemtiD^ 
in  secreting  for  the  rest  of  the  community  the  worra 
fabrics  it  requires,  and  in  jointly  obtaining  from  the  reat  o( 
the  community  the  largest  payment  in  other  com  modi  tie*. 
And  thus  it  is  in  all  kinds  of  direct  and  indirect  w*y% 
throughout  the  industrial  structures.  Men  prompted  by 
their  own  needs  as  well  as  those  of  their  children,  and 
bodies  of  such  men  more  or  less  aggregated,  arc  quick  to 
find   every  unsatisfied  need  of   their   fcUow-mcn,  and   to 
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sattsFy  it  in  return  for  the  satiafactioa  of  their  own  noeda 
and  tlie  working  of  this  process  is  inevitably  such  that  tfai 
strongest  need,  readj  to'  p.iy  the  most  for  eatisfactioa. 
that  which  draws  most  workers  to  satisfy  it,  so  that  thei 
is  thus  a  perpetual  balancing  of  the  needs  and  of  the  applt 
ances  which  aubaerve  them. 

This  brings  ns  to  the  regulative  stracturea  andei-  whicl 
these  two  systems  of  cocipurating  parts  work.  As  in  tl 
individual  organism,  so  in  the  social  organism,  the  outer' 
parts  are  under  a  rigorous  central  control.  For  adjustment 
to  the  varying  and  incalculable  changes  in  the  environ- 
ment, the  external  organs,  offensive  and  defensive,  mu&t 
be  capable  of  prompt  combination ;  and  that  their  actions 
may  be  quickly  combined  to  meet  each  exigency  as  it 
arises,  they  must  be  completely  subordinated  to  a  supreme 
,  executive  power:  armies  and  navies  must  be  despotically 
controlled.  Quite  otherwise  is  it  with  the  regulative 
apparatus  required  for  the  industrial  system.  This,  which 
carries  on  the  nutrition  of  a  society,  as  the  visceral  system 
carries  on  the  nutrition  of  an  individual,  has  a  regulative 
apparatus  in  great  measure  distinct  from  that  which 
regulates  the  external  organs.  It  is  not  by  any  "ordi 
in  council "  that  farmers  are  determined  to  grow  so  muol 
wheat  and  ao  much  barley,  or  to  divide  their  land  in  dao" 
proportion  between  arable  and  pasture.  There  requires 
no  telegram  from  the  Home  Office  to  alter  the  production 
of  woollens  in  Leeds,  so  that  it  may  be  properly  adjusted 
to  the  stocks  on  hand  and  the  forthcoming  crop  of  wool. 
Staffordshire  produces  its  due  quantity  of  pottery,  and 
Sheffield  sends  out  cutlery  with  rapidity  adjusted  to  the 
consumption,  without  any  legislative  stimulus  or  restraint. 
The  spurs  and  checks  to  production  which  manufacturers 
and  manufacturing  centres  receive,  have  quite  another 
origin.  Partly  by  direct  orders  from  distributors  and 
partly  by  the  indirect  indjcationa  furnished  by  the  market 
reports   throughout   tlie   kingdom,  they  are  prompted 
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secrete  actively  or  to  diminish  their  rat^s  of  secretiait. 
The  regulative  apparatus  by  which  these  industrinl  orgaus 
are  made  to  cooperate  harmoniously,  acta  euuiewhat  b8  the 
sympathetic  does  in  a  vertebrate  animal.  Thun*  ia  a 
system  of  communications  among  the  great  producing 
and  distributing  centres,  which  excites  or  retards  aa  tho 
circumstances  vary.  From  honr  to  hour  mcsesges  paaB 
between  all  the  chief  provincial  towns,  as  well  as  between 
each  of  thorn  and  London ;  from  hoar  to  hour  prices  ani 
adjusted,  supplies  are  ordered  hither  or  thither,  »nd 
capital  is  drafted  from  place  to  place,  according  as  there 
is  greater  or  less  need  for  it.  All  this  goe«  on  withoal 
any  ministerial  overseeing — without  any  dictation  from 
those  executive  centres  which  combine  the  actions  of 
the  cater  organs.  There  is,  however,  one  all-caseatial 
influence  which  these  higher  centres  exercise  over  the 
industrial  activities — a  restraining  influence  which  preveota 
aggression,  direct  and  indirect.  The  condition  nnder 
which  only  these  producing  and  distributing  processes  cmn 
go  on  healthfully,  is  that,  wherever  there  is  work  and 
waate,  there  shall  be  a  proportionate  supply  of  materiulj 
for  repair.  And  securing  this  is  nothing  less  than  securing 
fulfilment  of  contracts.  Just  in  the  same  way  that  a 
bodilyorgnn  which  performs  functi^p,  bnt  is  not  adiMjaately 
paid  in  blood,  must  dwindle,  and  the  organism  as  a  whole 
eventually  suffer ;  so  an  industrial  centre  which  has  made 
and  sent  out  its  special  commodity,  but  does  eot  get 
adequately  paid  in  other  commodities,  most  decay.  And 
when  we  ask  what  is  requisite  to  prevent  thia  local 
innutrition  and  decny,  we  find  the  requisite  to  bo  that 
agreements  shall  be  carried  out;  that  goods  shall  be 
paid  for  at  the  stipulated  prices ;  that  justice  ahftll 
be  administered. 

One  further  leading  paralluJism  roust  be  dc»cribod— 
that  between  the  metamorphoses  which  occur  in  the  two 
cases.     These  metamorphoses  are  analogous  in  so  far  tfaat 
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they  are  clianges  in  tlie  ratios  of  the  inner  and  enter 
systems  of  organs;  and  also  in  bo  far  aa  they  take  place 
onder  analogoos  conditions.  At  the  one  extreme  we 
that  small  and  simple  type  of  society  which  a  wandei 
horde  of  savages  presents.  This  is  a  type  almost 
predatory  in  its  organization.  It  consists  of  little 
than  a  cooperatire  structure  fop  carrying  on  warfare — the 
industrial  part  is  almost  absentj  being  represented  only  by 
the  women.  When  the  wandering  tribe  becomes  a  settled 
tribe,  an  industrial  organization  begins  to  show  itself — ' 
especially  whore,  by  conquest,  there  has  been  obtained  m 
slave-class  that  may  be  forced  to  labour.  The  predatory 
structure,  however,  still  for  a  long  time  predominates. 
Omitting  the  slaves  and  the  women,  the  whole  body  politic 
consists  of  parts  organized  for  offence  and  defence,  and  is 
efficient  in  proportion  as  the  control  of  them  is  centralized. 
Commanities  of  this  kind,  continuing  to  sobjugate  their 
neighbours,  and  developing  an  organization  of  some  com- 
plexity, nevertheless  retain  a  mainly-predatory  type,  with 
just  such  industrial  strnctiires  as  are  needful  for  supporting 
the  offensive  and  defensive  strnctures.  Of  this  Sparta 
furnished  a  good  example.  The  characteristics  of  such  a 
social  type  are  these — that  each  member  of  the  ruling 
race  is  a  soldier;  that  war  is  the  business  of  life;  thftfc 
every  one  is  subject  to  a  rigorous  discipline  fitting  him  for 
this  bosiness;  that  centralized  authority  regulates  all  the 
social  activities,  down  to  the  detads  of  each  man's  daily 
conduct;  that  the  welfare  of  the  State  is  every  thing,  and 
that  the  individual  lives  for  public  benefit.  So  long  aa 
the  environing  societies  are  such  as  necessitate  and  keep 
in  exercise  the  militant  organization,  these  traits  continue ; 
but  when,  mainly  by  conquest  and  the  formation  of  large 
aggregates,  the  militant  activity  becomes  loss  constant, 
and  war  ceases  to  be  the  occupation  of  every  free  man, 
the  industrial  structures  begin  to  predominate.  Withont 
z'lag  the  transition,  it'  will  suffice  to  take,  as  a  aampl 
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of  the  pacific  or  industrial  type,  the  Northern  States  of 
America  before  the  late  war.  Here  military  organlzatioa 
had  almost  disappeared ;  the  iDfreqaent  local  assemblings 
of  militia  had  turned  into  occasions  for  jollity,  and  every 
thing  martial  had  fallen  into  contempt.  The  traits  of 
the  pacific  or  industrial  type  are  these — that  the  < 
authority  is  relatively  feeble;  that  it  interferes  w 
at  all  with  the  private  actions  of  individuals;  and 
the  State,  instead  of  being  that  for  the  benefit  of  i 
individuals  exist,  has  become  that  which  emts  for  the 
beneSt  of  individuals. 

It  remains  to  add  that  this  metamorphosis,  which  takes 
place  ia  societies  along  with  a  higher  civilizatioD,  vorj 
rapidly  retrogrades  if  the  surrounding  conditions  b<,-cotiio 
unfavorable  to  it.  During  the  late  war  in  America,  Mr. 
Seward's  boast — "  I  touch  this  bell,  and  any  man  in  the 
remotest  State  is  a  prisoner  of  the  Government "  (a  boast 
which  was  not  an  empty  one,  and  which  was  by  many  of 
the  Bepublican  party  greatly  applauded) — shows  as  how 
rapidly,  along  with  militant  activities,  there  tends  to  b« 
resumed  the  needful  type  of  centralized  strncture ;  and 
how  there  quickly  grow  up  the  corresponding  ecntimeDta 
and  ideas.  Onr  own  history  since  1815  has  shown  a 
double  change  of  this  kind.  During  the  thirty  yenra* 
peuce,  the  militant  organization  dwindled,  the  military 
sentiment  greatly  decreased,  the  industrial  orgnoizDtioQ 
rapidly  developed,  the  assertion  of  the  individnality  of  the 
citizen  became  more  decided,  and  many  restrictive  and 
despotic  regnlatiouB  were  got  rid  of.  Conversely,  sinco 
the  revival  of  militant  activities  and  stmctores  on  the 
Continent,  our  own  offensive  and  defensive  structares 
have  been  re-developing;  and  the  tendency  toward  inert 
of  that  centralized  control  which  accompanies  such  str 
□  res  has  become  marked. 


And  1 


,  closing  this  somewhat  eluboraie  introductll 
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I  am  prepared  to  deal  with  the  question  put  to  me.  Prof.  1 
Huxley,  after  quoting  some  passages  from  that  essay  on  ' 
the  "  Social  Organism  "  which  I  have  supplemented  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs;  and  after  expressing  a  qualified 
concurrence  which  I  greatly  value  as  coming  from  80  highly 
fitted  a  judge,  proceeds,  with  characteristic  acumen,  to 
comment  on  what  seems  an  incongruity  between  certain 
•analogies  set  forth  in  that  essay,  and  the  doctrine  I  hold 
respecting  the  duty  of  the  State.  Referring  to  a  passage 
in  which  I  have  described  the  function  of  the  individual 
brain  as  "  that  of  averaging  the  interests  of  life,  physical, 
intellectual,  moral,  social,"  and  have  compared  it  to  the 
function  of  Parliament  as  "  that  of  averaging  the  interests 
of  the  various  classes  in  a  community,"  adding  that  "  a 
good  Parliament  is  one  in  which  the  parties  answering  to 
these  respective  interests  are  bo  balanced  that  their  united 
legislation  concedes  to  each  class  as  much  aa  consists  with 
the  claims  of  the  rest ; "  Prof,  Huxley  proceeds  to  say  : — 

"  All  this  appeals  to  be  very  jaet.  Bat  il  the  rosemblanceB  between  the 
bodj  physiological  and  the  body  politia  are  anj'  Jndioittion,  not  only  of  wh&I 
the  lat(«r  la,  and  bow  it  has  become  what  it  is,  but  what  it  oanbl  to  be.  and 
what  it  ie  tending  to  become,  I  cannot  bat  think  that  the  leal  Coioe  ot  the 
analogy  U  totally  opposed  lo  the  negative  view  of  State  (unction. 

"Suppose  that,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  each  muscle  were  to 
maintain  that  the  nerroua  eystem  bod  no  light  to  interfere  with  its 
oontntction,  except  to  prevent  it  bom  hindering  the  oontraction  of  another 
mneete ;  or  «Mh  glitnd.  that  it  hod  a  right  lo  secrete,  bo  long  as  its  secretion 
interfered  with  no  other ;  suppose  every  separate  cell  left  free  to  follow 
its  own  '■  interests."  and  Mua-faire  Lord  o(  all,  what  would  become  of  the 
body  physiological?  " 

On  this  question  the  remark  I  have  first  to  make  la,  that 

if  I  held  the  doctrine  o£  M.  Proudhon,  who  deliberately 

named   himself  an   "anarchist,"   and   if  along  with  this 

doctrine    I    held    the    above- indicated    theory    of   social 

I   structures  and  functions,  the  inconsistency  implied  by  the 

I  question  put  would  be  clear,  and  the  question  would  be 

I  unanswerable.     Butsince  I  entertain  no  such  view  as  that  of 

I  Proudhon — since  I  hold  that  within  its  proper  limits  govern--; 
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mental  action  is  not  aimpl;  logitimato  bat  aU-important- 
do  not  Bee  how  I  am  concerned  witli  a  qacEtioD  whj 
tacitly  supposes  that  I  deny  the  legitimacy  and  the  ijnpa 
ance.  Not  only  do  I  contend  that  the  restraining  pow 
of  the  State  over  individuals,  and  bodies  or  classes 
individnals,  is  roqaisite,  but  I  have  contended  that  it  shoa 
be  exercised  much  more  effectually,  and  carriod  oat  ma 
further,  than  at  present.*  And  as  the  maintenance  of  tl 
control  implies  the  maintt'Dance  of  a  coutrolling  apparati 
I  do  not  see  that  I  am  placed  in  any  difficulty  when  I  i 
anked  what  would  happen  were  the  controlling  apparat 
forbidden  to  interfere.  Further,  on  this  general  aspect 
the  question  I  have  to  say  that,  by  comparing  the  deliboratt 
ftSBembly  of  a  nation  to  the  deliberative  nervons  centre  ol 
vertebrate  animal,  as  respectively  averaging  the  tntorei 
of  ttie  society  and  of  the  individoal,  and  as  both  doing  til 
through  processes  of  representation,  I  do  not  mean  ' 
identify  the  two  sets  of  interests  ;  for  these  in  a  sooietj  ( 
at  least  a  peaceful  society)  refer  mainly  to  interior  actioi 
■while  in  an  individual  creature  they  refer  mainly  to  cxteri 
actions.  The  "interests"  to  which  I  refer,  as  beii 
averaged  by  a  representative  governing  body,  are  t] 
conflicting  interests  between  class  and  class,  as  well 
between  man  and  man^-conflicting  interests  the  balancii 
of  which  is  nothing  bnt  the  preventing  of  aggression  w 
the  administration  of  justice. 

I  pass  now  from  this  general  aspect  of  the  qnestia 
which  does  not  concern  me,  to  a  more  ep^ial  aspect  wkii 
does  concern  me.  Dividing  the  actions  of  governing  ttm 
tiires,  wlietber  in  bodies  individual  or  bodies  politic,  ia 
the  posiliveli/  regulative  and  the  negatively  regulaliue, 
those  which  stimnlate  and  direct,  as  distinguished  fn 
those  which  simply  rostraiu,  I  may  say  that  if  there 
raised  the  question — What  will  happen  when  the  controUii 

*  See  Soriai  Statin  iditp.  (li,  "  Th*  Duty  ol  the  SUte." 
OD  "  0T«r-ljC|{ut4Uao." 
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apparatus  does  not  act?  there  are  quite  different  rcpli 
according  as  one  or  other  system  of  organs  is  referred 
If,  in  tbe  individaal  body,  the  mnaclea  were  several 
.independent  of  the  deliberative  and  execntiro  centres,  utter 
impotence  woald  result :  in  tlie  absence  of  muscular 
coordination,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  standing, 
much  less  of  acting  on  surrounding  tbinga,  and  the  body 
would  be  a  prey  to  the  first  enemy.  Properly  to  combine 
the  actions  of  these  outer  organs,  the  great  nervous  centres 
must  exercise  functions  that  are  both  positively  rcgulati 

id  negatively  regulative — must  both  command  action  and 
arrest  action.  Similarly  with  the  outer  organs  of  a  political 
body.  Unless  the  offensive  and  defensive  structures  ci 
1)6  despotically  commanded  by  a  central  authority,  thei 
cannot  be  those  prompt  combinations  and  adjustments 
required  for  meeting  the  variable  actions  of  external 
enemies.  But  if,  instead  of  asking  what  would  happen 
supposing  the  outer  organs  in  either  case  were  without 
control  from  the  great  governing  centres,  wo  ask  whut 
would  happen  were  the  inner  organs  {the  industrial  and 
commercial  stmctnrOB  in  the  one  case,  and  the  alimentary 
and  distributive  in  the  other)  without  such  control,  the 
answer  is  quite  different.  Omitting  the  respiratory  and 
some  minor  ancillary  parts  of  the  individual  organism, 
which  the  social  organism  has  nothing  analogous ;  ai 
limiting  ourselves  to  absorptive,el2borative,  and  distribwti 
structures,  which  are  found  in  both ;  it  may,  I  think,  be 
successfully  contended  that  in  neither  tlie  one  case  nor  the 
other  do  they  require  the  positively  regulative  control  of 
the  great  governing  centres,  but  only  the  negativelj 
regulative.     Let  us  glance  at  the  facts.* 

Digestion  and   circulation   go   on  very  well  in  lunatii 
*  L«al  there  should  be  an;  miaiinderstaDdiiig  of  the  terms  jHUitintlif 
rtsulatire  and  negniively  regulative,  let  me  hrieflj  illastrate  Ibem.    If  b  man 
hkS  buid.  uid  I  either  Gultivate  it  tor  him,  partially  or  wbolly,  or  dictule  aaj 
or  til  ol  bis  modes  of  coltiyktion,  m;  action  is  posiliTelf  regolati' 
leaving  him  abmlutely  unhelpod  uid  imregulated  in  bis  fanning,  I  sinii 
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and  idiots,  thougH  tlie  higher  nerrous  centres  are  either 
der&Dged  or  pai'tly  absent.  The  vital  functions  proccvtl 
properly  during  sleep,  though  less  actively  tUlhn  when  tho 
brain  is  at  work.  In  infancy,  whde  the  cerebrO'Spioal 
system  is  almost  incapable,  and  cannot  even  perform  sooh 
simple  actions  as  those  of  commanding  the  sphinctcrH,  tho 
visceral  functions  are  active  and  regular.  Nor  in  an  adult 
does  that  arrest  of  cerebral  action  shown  by  insensibility, 
or  that  extensive  paralysis  of  the  spinal  system  which 
rendars  all  the  limbs  immovable,  prevent  these  fonctiotia 
from  being  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time ;  though  they 
necessarily  begin  to  flag  in  the  absence  of  tho  dumand 
which  an  active  system  of  outer  organs  makes  upon  them. 
These  internal  organs  are,  indeed,  bo  little  nnder  the 
positively  directive  control  of  the  great  nervous  centres, 
tliat  their  independence  is  often  very  inconvenient.  No 
miindate  seat  into  the  interior  stops  an  attack  of  diarrh< 
nor,  when  an  indigestible  meal  excites  the  circulatii 
night,  and  prevents  sleep,  will  the  bidding  of  the 
cause  the  heart  to  pnlsate  more  quietly.  It  is  doabi 
true  that  these  vital  processes  arc  modified  in  iraportaitl 
ways,  both  by  general  stimulation  and  by  inhibition,  from 
the  cerebro-spiiial  system ;  but  that  they  are  mainly  indepen- 
dent cannot,  I  think,  be  questioned.  Tho  facts  that 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  can  go  on  when  their 
nervous  connexions  are  cut,  and  that  the  heart  (in  cold- 
blooded  vertebrates,  at  least)  oostinues  to  polsate  for  mow 
time  after  being  detached  from  the  body,  make  it  tnanifect 
that  the  spontaneous  activities  of  these  vital  orputa  mb. 
aerre  the  wants  of  the  body  at  large  vrilhnut  direction  (ronr 
its  higher  governing  centres.  And  this  is  made  even 
praTsnthimfromtaluDghuncighboiiT'a  crop*,  or  from  mKkins  >p|>raa£h.roaJ» 
ani  bis  oeighboitT'i  Iknd,  or  from  depoaitinx  nbbiib  Dpoo  il,  mj  octioti  la 
ncgallvFljt  regalalive.  Tbare  is  ft  tolenbl;  sharp  diKliaction  bBtwcra  Uickol 
o(  aMiiriiig  a  oiLUen'i  rnda  lor  him  or  interteruiR  with  hii  mod*  ol 
IhBDi,  and  Iba  act  of  ohaoking  him  whsn  ba  ialerlaret  with 
ia  Uis  ponult  of  hU  enda. 
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more  manifest  ii  it  be  a  fact,  as  alleged  by  ScIunnlewitGcl 
experimenting  under  Lndwig's  direction,  that,  under  duly- 
adJDsted  conditions,  the  eecretion  of  bile  may  be  kept  up 
for  some  time  when  blood  is  passed  throogh  the  excised 
liver  of  a  newly-killed  rabbit.  There  is  an  answer,  not,  I 
think,  unsatisfactory,  even  to  the  crucial  part  of  the  ques- 
tion— "  Suppose  every  separate  cell  left  free  to  follow  its 
own  LuterBsts,  and  laiaaez  fairs  Lord  of  all,  what  would 
become  of  the  body  physiological?"  Limiting  the  applica- 
tion of  this  question  in  the  way  above  shown  to  the  organs 
and  parte  of  organs  which  carry  on  vital  actions,  it  seems 
to  me  that  much  evidence  may  be  given  for  the  belief  that, 
when  they  follow  their  respective  "  intereats  "  (limited  here 
to  gi-owing  and  multiplying),  the  general  welfare  will  bs 
tolerably  well  secured.  It  was  proved  by  Hunter's  esperi- 
ments  on  a  kite  and  a  sea-gull,  that  a  part  of  the  alimentary 

>oauaI  which  has  to  triturate  harder  food  than  that  which  the 
Creature  naturally  eats,  acquires  a  thicker  and  harder  lining. 
When  a  stricture  of  the  intestine  impedes  the  passnge  of  its 
contents,  the  muscular  walls  of  the  intestine  above,  thicken 
and  propel  the  contents  with  greater  force.  When  there 
is  somewhere  in  the  course  of  the  circulation  a  serious  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  blood,  there  habitually  occurs 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  or  thickening  of  its  muscular 
walls ;  giving  it  greater  power  to  propel  the  blood.  And 
similarly,  when  the  duct  through  which  it  discharges  its 
contents  is  obstructed,  the  gall-bladder  thickens  and 
strengthens.  These  changes  go  on  without  any  direction 
from  the  brain — without  any  consciousness  that  they  are 
going  on.  They  are  effected  by  the  growth,  or  multiplica- 
tion, or  adaptation,  of  the  local  units,  be  theycelli 
which  results  from  the  greater  action  or  modified  action 
thrown  upon  them.  The  only  pre-reqnisite  to  this  sponta- 
.  neons  adaptive  change  is,  that  these  local  units 
mpplied  with  extra  blood  in  proportion  as  they  perfi 
Btra  function — a  pre-reqnisite  answering  to  that  securet 
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by  the  admiDistratioii  of  justice  in  a  Hociety ;  namely,  tliafc 
more  work  shall  bring  more  pay.  If,  however,  direct  proof 
be  called  for  that  a  system  of  oi^fans  may,  by  carrying  on 
their  several  independent  activities  oncontrolled,  secnre  the 
welfare  of  the  aggregate  they  form,  we  have  it  in  that 
extensive  class  of  creatnres  which  do  not  possess  any 
nervoas  systems  at  all ;  and  which  nevertheless  show,  some 
of  them,  coneidemble  degrees  of  activity.  The  Oceanic 
Hydrozoa  supply  good  examples.  Kotwithstanding  "the 
multiplicity  and  complexity  of  the  organs  which  some  of 
them  possess,"  these  creatures  have  no  nervous  centres — no 
regulative  apparatus  by  which  the  actions  of  their  organs 
are  coordinated.  One  of  their  higher  kinds  is  composed  of 
different  parts  distinguished  as  coenosarc,  polypitea,  tent- 
nclos,  hydrocysts,  nectocalyces,  genocalyces,  etc.,  and  each 
of  these  different  parts  is  composed  of  many  partially- 
iiidopt-ndcnt  units — thread-cells,  ciliated  cells,  contractile 
fibres,  etc. ;  so  that  the  ivhole  organism  is  a  group  of 
lieterogcneoua  groups,  each  one  of  which  is  itself  a  more  or 
less  heterogeneous  group.  And,  in  the  absence  of  a  nervous 
system,  the  arrangement  must  necessarily  be  such  that  these 
different  units,  and  different  groups  of  units,  severally 
pursuing  their  individual  lives  without  positive  direction 
from  the  rest,  nevertheless  do,  by  virtue  of  their  constitu- 
tions, and  the  relative  positions  into  which  they  have  grown, 
cooperate  for  the  maintenance  of  one  another  and  the  entire 
aggregate.  And  if  this  can  be  so  with  a  set  of  organs  that 
are  not  connected  by  nerves,  much  more  can  it  be  so  with  a 
set  of  organs  which,  like  the  viscera  of  a  higher  animal, 
have  a  special  set  of  nervous  communications  for  exciting 
cue  another  to  cooperation. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  parallel  classes  of  phenomena 
which  the  social  organism  presents.  In  it,  as  in  the 
individual  organism,  we  find  that  while  the  system  of 
external  organs  must  be  rigorously  subordinated  to  a  great 
governing  centre  which  positively  regulates  it,  the  system 
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if  internal  organs  noods  no  siicli  positive  regiiliition.  The 
production  and  interchange  l)y  which  the  national  life  is 
maintained,  go  on  as  well  while  Parliament  is  not  sitting  ae 
while  it  is  sitting.  When  the  members  of  the  Ministry  ape 
following  g^ouee  or  stalking  deer,  Liverpool  imports, 
Uan Chester  manufactures,  Lomlon  distributes,  just  as 
tiEual.  All  that  is  needful  for  the  normal  performance  of 
these  internal  social  functions  is,  that  the  restraining  or 
inhibitory  structures  shall  continue  in  action :  these 
activities  of  individuals,  corporate  bodies,  and  classes,  must 
be  carried  on  in  such  ways  as  not  to  transgress  certain  con- 
ditions, necessitated  by  the  simultaneous  carrying  on  of 
other  activities.  So  long  as  order  ia  maintained,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  contracts  is  everywhere  enforced — so  long  as 
there  is  secured  to  each  citizen,  and  each  combination  of 
citizens,  the  full  return  agreed  upon  for  work  done  or  com- 
lodities  produced;  and  go  long  as  each  may  enjoy  what  he 
ibtaina  by  labour,  without  trenching  on  his  neighbour's  like 
kbility  to  enjoy ;  these  functions  will  go  on  healthfully — 
more  healthfully,  indeed,  than  when  regulated  in  any  other 
way.  Fully  to  recognize  this  fact,  it  is  needful  only  to  look 
it  the  origins  and  actions  of  the  leading  industrial  structures, 
will  take  two  of  them,  the  most  remote  from  one 
lother  in  their  natures. 

The  first  shall  be  those  by  which  food  is  produced  and 
distributed.  In  the  foarth  of  his  InlroduHory  Lectures  on 
Political  Economy,  Archbishop  Whately  remarks  that : — 

"Maaj  ol  the  moat  important  objects  ore  sccomptiahed  bj  tho  joint 
ogencj  o(  persoQs  who  never  think  of  them,  not  bftte  an;  idea  ol  acting  in 
concetti  and  that,  with  a  certaiol;.  completeness,  and  regDlorit;,  which 
probably  the  most  diligeal  benevolence,  ander  the  goidanoe  o[  the  greatest 
man  wiedom,  oonld  never  have  attained." 

To  enforce  this  truth  he  goes  on  to  say : — "  Let  any  one 
propose  to  himself  the  problem  of  supplying  with  daily 
provisions  of  all  kinds  such  a  city  as  our  metropolis, 
containing  above  a  million  of  inhabitants."  And  then  he 
points   out  ths   many   immenae    difficulties    of    the    task 
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caused  by  inconstancy  in  tlie  arrival  of  supplies ;  hy  Uie 
perishable  nature  of  many  of  the  commodities;  by  Uio 
flnotuating  number  of  consumera;  by  the  heterogeneity 
of  their  demands;  by  variation  a  in  the  stocks,  immediMs 
and  remote,  and  the  need  for  adjastin^  the  rate  of  oon- 
snmption ;  and  by  the  complexity  in  the  process  of 
diatribation  required  to  bring  due  quantities  of  these 
many  commodities  to  the  homes  of  all  citizens.  And, 
having  dwelt  on  these  many  difficulties,  he  fiDisbes  bis 
picture  by  saying : — 

"  Te(  Uiiii  object  ii  aooompliabed  lar  better  than  it  could  be  by  Utj  «■«* 
of  bnmui  wisdom,  throogb  the  agencj  ol  men  vbo  think  each  ol  noUtini 
bejroad  hia  own  immediate  interest — who,  with  that  objrct  in  viev.  perlonn 
their  reapectire  paila  with  choetful  leaJ — and  combine  nnoooMiaasljr  to 
emplo;  the  wisest  meiiDR  tor  effecting  an  object,  the  rutneaa  of  whieb  It 
would  bewilder  them  erea  to  conteinpUte." 

But  though  the  far-epreading  and  complex  organizatioa 
by  which  foody  of  all  kinds  are  produced,  prepared,  Kod 
dietribnted  throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  is  a  natural 
growth  and  not  a  State-manufacture;  though  the  State 
does  not  determine  where  and  in  what  quantities  corcaU 
and  cattle  and  sheep  shall  be  reared ;  though  it  doea^ 
arrange  their  reapLctive  prices  so  as  to  make  sup] 
until  fresh  supplies  can  come ;  though  it  has  done  E 
toward  causing  that  great  improvement  of  quality  i 
has  taken  place  in  food  since  early  times  ;  though  it  kas 
not  the  credit  of  that  elaborate  apparatus  by  which  brvad, 
and  meat,  and  milk,  come  round  to  our  doors  wi(h  a  daily 
pulse  that  is  as  regular  as  the  pulse  of  the  heart ;  yot  the 
State  has  not  been  wholly  passive.  It  has  from  time  tu 
time  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  When  Edward  I. 
forbade  all  towns  to  harbour  foreetallers,  and  vrhcn 
Edward  VI.  made  it  penal  to  buy  grain  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  it  again,  they  were  preventing  the  process  by  which 
consumption  is  adjusted  to  supply;  they  were  doing  all 
that  could  be  done  to  insure  atternationH  of  abundance  a 
starvation.     Similarly  with  the  many  Irgislative  i 
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since  made  to  regulate  one  branch  or  other  of  the  food-l 
indnstry,   down   to  tlie   corn-law   sUiling-scale   of   odionsl 
I  memory.    For  the  marvellous  efficiency  of  this  organization^ 
k-ve  are  indebted  to  private  enterprise ;  while  the  derange- 

meota  of  it  we  owe  to  the  positively- regulative  action  ofl 
Pthe  Government.  Meanwhile,  its  negatively-regolativ 
r  action,  required  to  keep  this  organization  in  order,  Govern- 
I  aest  has  not  duly  performed.  A  quick  and  costlesB 
L  remedy  for  breach  of  contract,  when  a  trader  sells,  as  the  ■ 
r  commodity  asked  for,  what  proves  to  be  wholly  or  in  part 
■  Bome  other  commodity,  is  still  wanting. 

Oar  second   case   shall   be   the   organization  which 
immensely  facilitates  commerce  by  transfers  of  claims  and 
credits.     Banks   were  not  inventions   of   rnlera   or  their 

[counsellors.  They  grew  np  by  small  stages  out  of  the  J 
transactlonB  of  traders  with  one  another.  Men  who  foi 
Becnrity  deposited  money  with  goldsmiths,  and  took! 
receipts;  goldsmiths  who  began  to  lend  out  at  interest 
the  moneys  left  with  them,  and  then  to  offer  interest  at 
lower  rates  to  those  who  would  deposit  money ;  were  the 
founders  of  them.  And  when,  as  presently  happened,  the 
receipt-notes  became  transferable  by  indorsement,  banking 
commenced.  From  that  stage  upward  the  development, 
notwithstanding  many  hindorances,  has  gone  on  naturally. 
Banks  have  sprung  up  under  the  same  stimulus  which  has 
produced  all  other  kinds  of  trading  bodies.  The  multiplied 
forms  of  credit  have  been  gradually  differentiated  from  the 
original  form;  and  while  the  banking  system  has  spread 
and  become  complex,  it  has  also  become  consolidated  into 
a  whole  by  a  spontaneous  process.  The  clearing-house, 
which  is  a  place  for  carrying  on  the  banking  between 
bankers,  arose  unobtrusively  out  of  an  effort  to  economize 
f  and  money.  And  when,  in  18G2,  Sir  John  Lubbock 
I ' — not  in  his  legislative  capacity  but  in  his  capacity  as 
n — succeeded  in  extending  the  privileges  of  the 
■house  t«  country  banks,  the  uuiGcation  was  mad^j 
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perfect;  iso  that  now  the  transactions  of  any  trader  in 
the  kingdom  with  any  other  may  be  completed  by  the 
writing  off  and  balancing  of  claims  in  bankers'  books. 
This  natural  evolution,  be  it  observed,  has  reached  with 
ns  a  higher  phase  than  has  been  reached  where  the 
positively-regulative  control  of  the  State  is  more  decided. 
They  have  no  clearing-house  in  France;  and  in  France 
the  method  of  making  payments  by  checks,  so  dominant 
among  ourselves,  is  very  little  employed  and  in  an  imper- 
fect way.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  in  England  the 
State  has  been  a  mere  spectator  of  this  development. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  from  the  beginning  had  relations 
with  banks  and  bankers:  not  much,  however,  to  their 
advantage,  or  that  of  the  public.  The  first  kind  of  deposit- 
bank  was  in  some  sense  a  State-bank :  merchants  left  funds 
for  security  at  the  Mint  in  the  Tower.  But  when  Charles 
I.  appropriated  their  property  without  consent,  and  gave 
it  back  to  them  only  under  pressure,  after  a  long  delay, 
he  destroyed  their  confidence.  Similarly,  when  Charles 
II.,  in  furtherance  of  State-business,  came  to  have  habitual 
transactions  with  the  richer  of  the  private  bankers;  and 
when,  having  got  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  their 
money  in  the  Exchequer,  he  stole  it,  ruined  a  multitude 
of  merchants,  distressed  ten  thousand  depositors,  and 
made  some  lunatics  and  suicides,  he  gave  a  considerable 
shock  to  the  banking  system  as  it  then  existed.  Though 
the  results  of  State-relations  with  banks  in  later  times 
have  not  been  so  disastrous  in  this  direct  way,  yet  they 
have  been  indirectly  disastrous — perhaps  even  in  a  greater 
degree.  In  return  for  a  loan,  the  State  gave  the  Bank  of 
England  special  privileges ;  and  for  the  increase  and  con- 
tinuance of  this  loan  the  bribe  was  the  maintenance  of 
these  privileges — privileges  which  immensely  hindered  the 
development  of  banks.  The  State  did  worse.  It  led  the 
Bank  of  England  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  by  a  forced 
issue  of  notes,  and  then  authorized  it  to  break  its  promises 
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to  pay.  Nay,  worse  still,  it  prevented  the  Bank 
England  from  fuIftlUng  its  promises  to  pay  when  it  wished 
to  fulfil  thera.  The  evils  that  have  arinen  from  the 
positivply-rcgulative  action  of  tho  State  on  banks  are  tpo 
multitudinous  t<>  be  here  enumerated.  They  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Tooko,  Newmarch,  Fnllarton, 
IMacleod,  Witson,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  others.  All 
here  to  note  is,  that  while  the  enterprise  of  citizens  in  the 
pursuit  of  private  ends  has  developed  this  great  trad 
process,  which  so  immensely  facilitates  all  other  trading- 
processes,  Goveruments  have  over  and  over  again  disturbed 
it  to  an  almost  fatal  extent;  and  that,  while  they  have 
done  enormous  mischief  of  one  kind  by  their  positively- 
regulative  action,  they  have  done  enormous  mischief  of 
another  kind  by  failing  in  their  negatively -regulative 
action.  They  have  not  done  the  one  thing  they  had  to  do: 
thc-y  have  not  uniformly  insisted  on  fnlfilinent  of  contract, 
"between  the  banker  and  the  customer  who  takes  hiS' 
promise  to  pay  on  demand. 

Between  these  two  cases  of  the  trade  in  food  and  the] 
trade  in  money,  might  be  put  the  cases  of  other  trades 
all  of  them  carried  on  by  organizations  similarly  evolved, 
and  similarly  more  or  less  deranged  from  time  to  time  by 
State-meddling.  Passing  over  these,  however,  let  ns  turn 
from  the  positive  method  of  elacidation  to  the  comparative 
method.  When  it  is  questioned  whether  the  spontaneoua 
cooperation  of  men  in  pursuit  of  personal  benefits  will  ade< 
qaately  work  out  the  general  good,  we  may  get  guidance  for 
judgment  by  comparing  the  results  achieved  in  countries 
where  spontaneous  cooperation  has  been  most  active  and 
least  regulated,  with  the  results  achieved  in  countries 
where  spontaneoos  cooperation  has  been  less  trusted  and 
State-action  more  tniated.  Two  cases,  fnrnished  by  the 
two  leading  nations  on  the  Continent,  will  suffice. 

In  France,  the  Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chuussees  was  founded 
in  1747  for  educating  civil  engineers;   and  in  1795  waa 
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founded  the  Ecole  Polytcchniquo,  serving,  unoti^  d 
purposes,  to  give  a  general  scieotific  traioing'  to  tl 
who  were  aftiirwonl  to  be  more  specially  (rained  for  I 
eogineering.  Avcrnging  the  two  dates,  we  may  aay  that 
a  century  Franco  has  had  a  State-estahlishod  nnd  S& 
maintalDed  appliance  for  producing  skilled  men  of  I 
class — a  double  gland,  we  may  call  it,  to  secrete  engimMt 
faculty  for  public  use.  lu  England,  until  quite  riwen 
we  have  had  no  institution  for  preparing  civil  eti^Dtii 
Not  by  intention,  but  unconsciously,  we  left  the  fumiah 
of  engineering  facul^  to  taVe  place  under  the  lair 
Bup]>ly  and  demand — a  law  which  at  present  seetns  to 
no  more  recognized  as  applying  to  education,  than  it } 
recognized  as  applying  to  commerce  in  the  days  of  bouni 
and  restrictions.  This,  however,  by  the  way.  W©  111 
here  simply  to  note  that  Brindley,  Smeaton,  Reni 
Telford,  and  the  rest,  down  to  George  Stephena 
acquired  their  knowledge,  and  got  their  experien 
without  State-aid  or  supervision.  What  have  beeu 
comparative  results  in  the  two  nations  ?  Space  does 
allow  a  detailed  comparison  ;  the  later  results  must  buSC 
Railmays  originated  in  England,  not  in  France.  Knilwi 
Bprcad  through  England  faster  than  through  Frai 
Many  railways  in  Franco  were  laid  out  and  ofDcured 
English  engineers.  The  earlier  French  railways  t» 
made  by  English  contractors;  and  English  locomoti 
served  the  French  makers  as  models.  Tlie  first  Fr« 
work  written  on  locomotive  engines,  published  about  II 
(at  least  I  had  a  copy  at  that  date),  was  by  the  Comte 
Pambour,  who  had  studied  in  England,  and  who  gmn 
liis  work  nothing  whatever  but  drawings  and  desoriptj 
of  the  engini'S  of  English  makers. 

The  second  illustration  is  supplied  to  ns  by  ths  nu 
nation,  now  so  commonly  held  up  to  us  for  iiuiUitiijn.  ] 
us  contrast  London  and  Berlin  in  respect  (if  an  all-< 
appliance  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  citizens.  ■ 
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A  the  beginning  of  thfi  Beventoenth  century,  the  epringa  I 
and  local  conduits,  supplemented  by  watpr-carriers,  fniled  € 
to  supply  the  Londoners ;  and  when  the  water-famine,  for  I 
a  long  time  borne,  had  failed  to  make  tho  Corponition  do  I 
more  than  propoao  schemeB,  and  had  not  spurred  the  central  n 
^.-government  to  do  any  thing;  Hugh  Myddleton,  a  merchant 

itizen,  took  in  hand  himself  the  work  of  bringing  the 

few  River  to  Islington.     When  he  had  half  completed  the 

[work,   the   king   came   to   his   help — not,   indeed,   in  his  j 

pacity  of  ruler,  bnt  in  the  capacity  of  speculator,  invest- 

ig   hia    money  with    a  view  to    profit :    his   share   being  I 
disposed  of  by  his  successor  after  the  formation  of  the  New  J 
River  Compuuy,  which   finished  the  distributing  system. 
Subsequently,    the    formation    cf    other   water-companies, 
utilizing  other  sources,  has  given  London  a  water-supply  1 
that    has    grown   with    its    growth.      What,   meanwhile,  I 
happened  at   Berlin?      Did   there   in   1613,  when   Hugh 
Myddleton   completed    hia   work,   grow   up   there   a  like 
efficient  system  ?     Not  at  all.      The   seventeenth  century 
passed,  tho  eighteenth  century  passed,  the  middle  of  tho 
nineteenth  century  was  reached,  and   still  Berlin  had  no  . 
water-snpply  like  that  of  London.     What  happened  thou  F  ] 
Did  the  paternal  govemment  at  length  do  what  had  been  I 
:M    long  leflt  undone  ?     No.     Did    the    citizens    at    length  I 
nnit«  to  secure  the  desideratum?     No.      It  was   finally'] 
Kchievcd  by  the  citizens  of  another  nation,  more  accusturaed 
to  cooperate  in  gaining  their  own  profits  by  ministering 
to  public  needs.     Id  1845  an  English  company  was  formed 
for   giving   Berlin  an    adequate    water-supply;    and    tha 
<rk  was  executed  by  English  contractors — Messrs.  Fox  j 

id  Crampton. 

Should  it  be  said  that  great  works  of  ancient  nations,  in  I 
l%fae  shape  of  aqueducts,  roads,  etc.,  might  be  instanced  in] 
'proof  that  Sbite  agency  secures  such  ends,  or  should  it  bal 

lid  that  a  comparison  between  the  oarly  growth  of  inland  1 

.yigation   on  the  Continent,  and   its  later  growth  hcito,^ 
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would  be  to  our  diaadvantagej  I  reply  tliat,  little  S8  they 
at  6rst  seem  so,  these  facta  are  coofpTioas  with  tlie  goneai 
doctrine.  "While  tlie  militant  social  type  is  dominonl^S 
the  indnstrial  organization  but  little  developed,  iH 
bnt  ono  coordinating  agency  for  regulating  boUi  i 
Activities;  juat  as  we  eaw  happens  with  the  lower  typm 
of  iadividual  organisms.  It  is  only  when  a  considprabla 
advance  has  been  made  in  that  metamorphosis  wbieb 
develops  the  indnstrial  structures  at  the  eipcnse  of  the 
mililant  structures,  and  which  brings  along  with  it  B 
BubBthintiaily-iiidcpendent  cofirdinaling  agency  for  tbe 
indnstrial  structures — it  is  only  then  that  the  cffiripno^J 
these  spontaneous  cooperations  for  all  purposes  of  intt 
social  life  becomes  greater  than  the  efficiency  of  the  c 
governing  agency. 

PoBsibly  it  will  be  said  that  though,  for  Bobserving 
material  needs,  the  actions  of  individuals,  stimulated  by 
necessity  and  made  qnick  by  competition,  are  domnnstrably 
adequate,  they  are  not  adequate  for  subscrring  othiT 
needs.  I  do  not  see,  however,  that  the  facts  justify  tliit 
pot^ition.  We  have  bnt  to  glance  around  to  find  in  abun- 
dance similarly-generated  appliances  fur  saliKfying  « 
higher  desires,  as  well  as  our  lower  desires.  'ITie  fact  t 
the  Fine  Arts  have  not  thriven  here  as  much  s 
'  Continental  countries,  is  ascrihuhle  lo  nntnml  chanu.'t4 
absorption  of  our  energies  in  oilier  activities,  and  I 
repressive  influence  of  chronic  asceticism,  rather  thd 
the  absence  of  fostering  agencies:  these  the  iQt«n 
individuals  have  provided  in  abundance.  Literati 
which  we  are  second  to  none,  owes,  with  as,  DothtB 
Slate-aid.  The  poetry  which  will  live  is  poetry  wbtd 
been  written  without  official  prompting;  and  tbongj 
have  habitually  hud  a  prize-poet,  paid  to  write  loyal  v|| 
it  may  ha  said,  witliout  disparaging  tbo  prcwat  one^ll 
a  glance  over  the  entire  list  does  not  show  any  1 
deriwd  by  poetry  from  State-patronage,     Nor  are  other 
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fiirms  of  Hteratnre  any  more  indebted  to  Stato-patronage. 
It  was  because  there  waa  a  public  liking  for  fiction  that 
fictioa  began  to  be  prodnced;  and  the  continued  public 
liking  cauaes  a  continued  production,  including,  along 
with  much  that  is  worthlesa,  much  that  could  not  havftj 
been  ra»de  better  by  any  academic  or  other  supervision: 
And  the  like  holds  of  biograplitos,  histories,  sdeutiH 
books,  etc.  Or,  as  a  still  more  striking  caao  of  an  agency  ■ 
that  bas  grown  up  to  meet  a  non-material  want,  take  the 
newspaper  press.  What  haa  been  the  geneaia  of  this 
mar\'C"llous  appliance,  which  each  day  gives  us  an  abstract 
of  the  world's  life  the  day  before  ?  Under  what  promptings  I 
have  there  been  got  together  its  staffs  of  editors,  aub-editors, 
article- writer 3,  reviewers;  its  reporters  of  parliamentary 
debates,  of  public  meetings,  of  law  cases  and  police  cases; 
its  critics  of  music,  theatricals,  paintings,  etc. ;  ita  corre- 
spondents in  all  parts  of  the  world  ?  Who  devised  and 
brought  to  perfection  this  system  which  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  givea  the  people  of  Edinburgh  a  report  of  the 
debates  that  ended  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  House  o£ 
CcimmoDS,  and  at  the  aame  time  tells  them  of  eyents  that 
occurred  the  day  before  in  America  ?  It  is  not  a  Govern- 
ment invention.  It  is  not  a  Government  suggeation.  It 
bas  not  been  in  anyway  improved  or  developed  by  legislation. 
Onthecontraryjit  has  grown  up  in  spite  of  many  hinderauces 
from  the  Government  and  burdens  which  the  Government 
bas  imposed  on  it.  For  a  long  time  the  reporting  of 
parliamentary  debates  waa  resisted  ;  for  generations  censor- 
L  ships  and  prosecutions  kept  newspapers  down,  and  for 
I  eeveral  aubsequent  generations  the  laws  in  force  negatived 
r  a  cheap  preaa,  and  the  educational  benefita  accompanying 
it.  From  the  war-correspondent,  whose  letters  give  to  the 
very  nations  that  are  fighting  their  only  trustworthy 
aecounts  of  what  is  being  done,  down  to  the  newsboy  who 
Ltiings  round  the  third  edition  with  the  latest  telegrams, 
I  the    whole    organisation    is    a    product    of    spontaneona 
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cooperation  among  private  individaala,  aiming  to  btmofit 
themselves  by  miaisteriiig  to  tho  intelloctual  nei>da  of  tbuir 
fotlowa — aiming  also,  not  a  few  of  them,  to  benefit  ( 
fellows  by  giving  them  clearer  ideas  and  a  highei 
of  right.  Nay,  more  than  this  is  trne.  While  the  pn 
not  iudebted  to  the  Crovemment,  the  Government  is  q 
mously  indebted  to  the  press;  without  which,  iudc* 
woald  xtamble  daily  in  the  performance  of  its  fanctj 
This  agency  which  the  State  once  did  its  host  to  put  d 
and  has  all  along  impeded,  now  gives  to  the  ministers  uows 
in  anticipation  of  their  dispatches,  gives  to  members  of 
Parliament  a  guiding  knowledge  of  public  opinion,  enables 
thera  to  speak  from  tho  House  of  Commons  benches  to  their 
constitaeuts,  and  gives  to  both  legislative  chambers  a  fall 
record  of  their  proceedings. 

I  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  there  can  be  any  doabt 
respecting  the  sufficiency  of  agencies  thoa  originating. 
Tho  truth  that  in  this  condilion  of  mutual  dependence 
br  nght  about  by  social  life,  there  inevitably  grow  np  ar- 
rangements  such  that  each  secures  bis  own  ends  bgr 
ministering  to  the  ends  of  others,  seems  to  have  been  f 
long  time  one  of  those  open  secrets  which  remaia  i 
because  they  are  so  open;  and  even  now  the  couspicui 
nesa  of  this  truth  seems  to  cause  an  imperfect  coii!icii>nai 
of  its  full  meaning.  The  evidence  shows,  however,  ^ 
even  were  there  no  other  form  of  spontaneous  coopert 
among  men  than  that  dictated  by  self-interest,  it  might 
mtionnlly  held  that  this,  under  the  negativcly-re^ll 
control  of  a  central  power,  would  work  oat,  in  pit 
order,  the  appliances  for  sattsfying  all  needs,  and  ( 
on  healthfully  all  the  essential  socinl  functions. 

But  there  is  a  further  kind  of  spontaneous  coop* 
arising,  like  the  other,  independently  of  State-action,  whioli'' 
takes  a  Urge  share  in  satisfyiug  certain  classes  of  Deoda. 
Familiar  though  it  is,  this  kind  of  spontaneous  ooopermtiOK- 
ia  habitually  ignored  in   sociological  discussions. 
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from    newspaper  arttclea    and  p a, rli amenta ty  debates, 
might  be   inferred  that,  beyond  the  force  due  to  men' 
neifish  activities,  there  is  no  other  social  force  than  tl 
goTeminental  force.     There  socms  to  be  a  deliberate  omti 
aion  of  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  their  selfish  interests 
men  have  sympathetic  interests,  which,  acting  individuatl^ 
and  cooperatively,  work  out  results  scarcely  less  remarkabl 
than  those  which  the  selfish  interests  work  out.     It  is  tri 
that,  during  the  earlier  phases  of  social  evolution,  while  yet 
the  type  is  mainly  militant,  agencies  thus  produced  do  not 
exist:  among  the  Spartans,  I  suppose,  there  were  few,  if 
any,  philanthropic  agencies.     Bat  as  there  arise  forms  of 
society  leading  toward  the  pacific  type — forms  in  which  tho 
industrial  organization  develops  itself,  and  men's  activities 
become  of  a  kind  that  do  not  perpetually  sear  their  sym- 
pathies; these  structures  which  their  sympathies  generate 
become  many  and  important.     To  the  egoistic  interests, 
and  tho  cooperations  prompted  by  them,  there  come  to  be 
added  the  altruistic  interests  and  their  cooperations;  and 
what  the  one  set  ^ils  to  do,  the  other  does.     That,  in  hia 
presentation  of  the  doctrine  he  opposes.  Prof.  Huxley  did 
not  set  down  the  effects  of  fellow-feeling  as  suppleuientiug 
the  effects  of  self- regarding  feelings,  surprises  me  the  more, 
because  be  displays  fellow-feeling  himself  in  so  marked  a 
degree,  and  shows  in  his  career  how  potent  a  social  agency 
it  becomes.    Let  ns  glance  rapidly  over  the  results  wrought 
out  among  ourselves  by  individual  and  combined  "aUmism' 
—to  employ  M.  Comte'a  useful  word. 

Though  they  show  a  trace  of  this  feeling,  I  will  n( 
dwell  upon  the  numerous  institutions  by  which 
enabled  to  average  the  chances  throughout  life  by  insiir- 
anco  socioties,  which  provide  against  the  evils  entailed  by 
premature  deaths,  accidents,  fires,  wrecks,  etc.;  for  these 
are  maiuly  mercantile  and  egoistic  in  their  origin.  Nor 
will  1  do  more  than  name  those  multitudinous  Priendl; 
Societies  that  have  arisen  spontaneously  among  the  worl 
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ing-classes  to  give  mutual  aid  in  time  of  sickness, 
which  the  Commisaion  now  sitting  is  showinj^  to 
immonsely  beneficial,  notwithstanding  their  dofoots ; 
these  also,  though  containing  a  larger  element  of  syra] 
are  prompted  chieSy  by  anticipations  of  pereooal  b«i 
Leaving  these,  let  qs  tarn  to  the  organizations  in  w1 
altruism  ia  more  decided :  taking  first  that  by  ivbifli 
religions  ministratioua  are  carried  on.  Throughout  Scot- 
land and  England,  cut  away  all  that  part  of  it  which, 
not  established  by  law — in  Scotland,  the  Episcopal  Chi 
the  Free  Church,  the  United  Presbyterians,  and 
Dissenting  bodies;  in  England,  the  Wesleyans,  Inde] 
dents,  and  the  various  minor  sects.  Cut  off,  too,  from 
the  Established  Church  itself,  all  that  part  added  in 
recent  times  by  voluntary  zeal,  made  conspicuous  enough 
by  the  new  stet-ples  that  have  been  rising  on  all  sidca ;  and 
then  also  take  out,  from  the  remainder  of  the  Kstabliahed 
Church,  that  energy  which  has  duriog  these  three  ^i 
atioQS  been  infused  into  it  by  competition  with 
Disienters :  bo  reducing  it  to  the  degrailcd,  inert 
in  which  John  Wesley  fonnil  it.  Do  this,  and  it  bt-ooi 
manifest  that  more  than  half  the  organisation,  and 
mensely  more  than  half  its  function,  is  extra-govBmmentsI. 
Look  round,  again,  at  the  multitudinous  inalitntions  for 
mitigating  men's  ills — the  hospitals,  dispensaries,  nlm»- 
houses,  and  the  like — the  various  benevolent  and  nieudiaity 
societies,  etc.,  of  which  London  alone  oontains  betWMn 
eiz  and  seven  hundred.  From  our  vast  St.  Thomas's, 
exceeding  the  palace  of  the  Li'gislatitre  itxvlT  in  balk, 
down  to  Dorcas  societies  and  vilhi^e  cloihing-clabs,  w* 
have  charitablo  agencies,  many  in  kind  and  coantlesa  in 
number,  which  suppleraont,  perhaps  too  largely,  the  Icgatly- 
entablished  one;  and  which,  whatever  evil  thoy  may  hav« 
done  along  with  the  good,  have  dutie  far  U'ss  evil  than  Um 
Poor-Law  organizalioo  did  before  it  was  reformed  in  1< 
Akin  to  thase  are  still  more  striking  examples  of 
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ageQciea  thus  originating,  such  as  that  fnratshed  hj  t 
Auti-stavery  Society,  which  carried  the  e mane i pat ioi 
the  slaves,  notwithstanding  the  class- op  position  so  pre 
damiDant  in  the  Legislature.  And  if  we  look  {or  r 
recent  like  instances,  we  have  them  in  the  organieati€| 
which  promptly  and  efficiently  dealt  with  the  cottou-f 
in  Lancashire,  and  in  that  which  last  year  ministered  i 
the  wounded  and  distressed  in  France,  Once 
consider  onr  educational  system  as  it  existed  till  i 
these  few  years.  Such  part  of  it  as  did  not  consist  ( 
private  schools,  carried  on  for  personal  profit,  consisted  a 
schools  or  colleges  set  np  or  maintained  hy  men  for  t 
benofit  of  their  fellows,  and  the  posterity  of  their  fellowi 
Omitting  tho  few  founded  or  partially  fonnded  by  king) 
the  numerous  ondowed  schools  scattered  throughont  I 
kingdom,  originated  from  altruistic  feelings  (ao  far,  at  leaat, 
as  they  were  not  due  to  egoistic  desires  for  good  places  in 
the  other  world}.  And  then,  after  these  appliances  1 
teaching  the  poor  had  been  almost  entirely  appropriated  t 
the  rich,  whence  came  the  remedy?  Another  altruistb 
organisation  grew  np  for  educating  the  poor,  atruggleCp 
against  the  opposition  of  the  Church  and  the  governing 
classes,  eventually  forced  these  to  enter  into  competition 
and  produce  like  altruistic  organi nations,  until  by  school 
systems,  local  and  general,  ecclesiastical,  dissenting,  and 
secular,  tho  mass  of  ihe  people  had  been  brought  from  a 
state  of  almost  entire  ignorance  to  one  in  which  nearly  all 
of  them  possessed  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  But  for 
these  spontaneously -developed  agencies,  ignorance  would 
have  been  universal.  Not  only  such  knowledge  as  ttu 
poor  now  possess — not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  tradlnj 
clussea — not  only  the  knowledge  of  those  who  write  bo( 
and  leading  articles  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  those  who  earri 
on  the  business  of  the  country  as  ministers  and  legislator! 
has  been  derived  from  these  extra-governmental  agencie 
egoistic   or  altruistic.     Yet   cow,  strangely   enough,   th4 
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cultured  mtflligence  of  the  country  has  taken  to  spanuny 
its  parent ;  and  that  to  which  it  owes  hoth  its  existence  and 
the  coiisciouBneBs  of  its  own  ralaeis  pooh-jioohed  as  thoagfa 
it  hiid  done,  and  coald  do,  nothing  of  iinport&Qce  I  Odo 
other  fact  let  me  add.  While  such  teaching  organ tztitioDB, 
and  their  results  in  the  shape  of  enlightenment,  are  due  to 
these  spoutaneouB  c^encies,  to  such  agencies  also  are  due 
the  great  impiovements  in  the  quality  of  the  cuUnre  now 
happily  bcgiuuing  to  take  place.  The  spread  of  sciontiA 
knowledge,  and  of  the  scientific  spirit,  haa  not  been  broo) 
about  by  taws  and  officials.  Our  scientific  soi-ietiea  1 
arisen  from  the  spontaneous  coopcnition  of  those  interc 
in  the  accumulation  and  diffusion  of  the  kinils  of  tratb  t 
respectively  deal  with.  Though  the  British  Agsoctatl 
has  from  time  to  time  obtained  certain  ainall  Bub«idJ 
their  results  in  the  way  of  advancing  science  have  boil 
but  an  ejttremely  small  ratio  to  the  results  nchiev^d  will 
any  such  aid.  If  there  needs  a  couclusiye  illustration  t 
the  power  of  agencies  thus  arising,  we  have  it  in  the  history 
and  achievemeuts  of  the  Royal  Institution.  From  Uus, 
which  is  a  product  of  altruistic  cooperation,  and  whicU  hag 
had  for  its  successive  professors  Young,  Davy,  Parsdajr, 
and  Tyndali,  there  has  come  a  series  of  brilliant  discorcritv 
which  cannot  be  paralleled  by  a  series  from  any  Stato- 
nurtured  institution. 

I  hold,  then,  that  forced,  as  men  in  society  are,  to  smIbj 
satisfaction  of  their  own  wants  by  satisrying  the  waata  i 
others ;  and  led  as  they  also  are  by  sentiment*  whicfa  e 
life  has  fostered,  to  satisfy  many  wants  of  others  irrespt 
of  their  own ;  they  are  moved  by  two  sets  of  forces  wbil 
working  together,  will  amply  suffice  to  carry  on  all  i 
activities;  and  I  think   the  facts  fully  justify  this  I 
It  is  true  that,  a  priori,  one  would  not  have  snnpoaed  t 
by  their  unconscious  cooperations  men  could  have  f 
out  such  reaults,  any  more  than  one  would  have  sop] 
a  jirivri,  that  by  their  unconscious  cooperation  tboy  c 
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have  evolved  Langaage.     Bat  reasoning  a  ■poslnriori, 
it  is  best  to  do  when  we  have  the  facts  before  us,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  they  can  do  this ;  that  they  have  done  it  in 
very  astonishing  ways ;  and  perhaps  may  do  it  hereafter 
in   ways  still   more  astonishing.       Scarcely  any    scientifio 
genenilization  has,  I  tbiuk,  a  broader  inductive  basis  tbi 
we   have  for  the  belief  that  these  egoistic  and  altruistii 
feelings  are  powers  which,  taken  together,  amply  suffice 
to   originate   and  carry  on   all  the  activities  which   con- 
stitute healthy  national  Hfe  :  the  only  pre-requisite  being, 
that  they  shall  be  under  the  negatively- regulative  control- 
of    a    central    power — that  the   entire    aggregate    of 
dtviduals,  acting  through  the  legislature  and  executive 
its  agents,   ehall   put   npon  each   individual,   and   grou] 
of  individuals,  the  restraints  needful  to  prevent  aggressioD, 
direct  and  indirect. 

And  here  I  might  go  on  to  supplement  the  argument  by 
showing  that  the  immense  majority  of  the  evils  which 
government  aid  is  invoked  to  remedy,  are  evils  which  arise 
immediately  or  remotely  becanse  it  does  not  perform 
propeily  its  negatively-regulative  function.  Prom  tho 
waste  of,  probably,  £100,000,000  of  national  capital  in 
productive  railways,  for  which  the  Legislature  is  responsi 
by  permitting  the  original  proprietary  contracts  to 
broken,*  down  to  the  railway  accidents  and  loss  of 
caused  by  un  punctuality,  which  would  never  have  grown 
to  its  present  height  were  there  an  eaay  remedy  for  breach 
of  contract  between  company  and  passenger ;  nearly  all 
vices  of  railway  management  have  arisen  from  the  noi 
administration  of  justice.  And  cvesywhere  else  we 
find  that,  were  the  restraining  action  of  the  State  prompi 
effective,  and  costkas  to  those  aggrieved,  the  pleas  put 
for  positive  regulation  would  nearly  all  disappear. 


thnfl  brought  naturally  to  remark  on  the  title  given 
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to  this  theory  of  State-fiinctiona.  That "  Adminutr 
Miliiliam  "  adequately  describes  the  view  set  forth  by 
Humboldt,  may  bo  :  I  ha%'e  not  read  his  work.  Bat  1 
not  Bee  how  it  adequately  describoa  the  ductrino  1  1 
beeo  defending ;  nor  do  I  see  how  this  oau  b»  prop 
expressed  by  the  more  positive  title,  "  police-goremina 
The  uouccption  enggested  by  police-govertimeDt  does 
include  the  conception  of  an  orgatiixntion  for  i 
protection.  So  lonf,'  as  each  nation  is  given  to  barj^hu 
quite  admit  each  other  nation  must  keep  guards,  under 
formfi  of  army  or  navy,  or  both,  to  prevent  burg^lors  I 
breaking  in.  And  the  title  police-government  doeii  a<A 
ita  ordinary  acceptation,  comprehend  these  oSeumv« 
defensive  appliances  needful  for  dealing  with  fot 
enemies.  At  the  other  extreme,  too,  it  falls  short  of 
full  meaniug  to  be  expressed.  While  it  duly  convoys 
idea  of  an  organization  required  for  checking  and  puoitdi 
criminal  aggrcsMon,  it  does  not  convey  any  idea  of 
less  important  organization  required  for  dealing  witli  < 
aggression — an  organization  quite  essential  for  prop) 
discharging  the  negatively-regulative  function.  Thai 
latent  police-force  may  be  considered  as  giving  tl 
efficiency  to  legal  decisions  on  all  qnoslions  brought  i 
nisi  prills  courts,  yet,  since  here  police-force  rarely  ot 
into  visible  play,  poll  co-go  vcmmont  does  sot  snggcat 
vt>ry  extensive  part  of  the  administration  of  juatica. 
from  contending  for  a  lairsez-faire  policy  in  the  venecwl 
the  phrase  commonly  suggests,  I  have  coiitended  for  a 
active  control  of  the  kind  distinguishable  aa  negatii 
regulative.  Que  of  tl^e  reasons  I  have  urged  for  exdad 
Btate-actioo  from  other  spheres,,  is,  that  it  may  be«( 
more  eflicient  within  its  proper  sphere.  And  I  have  arg 
that  the  wrt'tched  performance  of  it«  duties  wtUibk 
proper  sphere  continues,  because  its  time  is  ohiefiy 
over  imaginary  duties.*  The  facts  that  often,  in  Inakra] 
*  See  Esm;  on  "  Otct-Legiilrtioa. " 
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pases,  three-fonrtbs  aad  more  of  the  asseta  go  in 
that  creditors  are  led  by  the  expectation  of  great  delay  and 
a  miserable  dividend  to  accept  almost  any  compoaition 
offered  ;  and  that  ao  the  bankruptcy -law  offers  a  premium 
to  roguery  ;  are  facta  which  would  long  since  have  ceased 
to  be  facts,  had  citizens  been  mainly  occupied  in  getting  an 
efficient  judicial  system.  If  the  due  performance  by  the 
State  of  its  all-essential  fonction  had  been  tho  question  on 
whicli  elections  were  fought,  we  should  not  see,  as  wo  now 
do,  that  a  shivering  cottager  who  steals  palings  for 
firewood,  or  a  hungry  tramp  who  robs  an  orchard,  geta 
punishment  in  more  than  the  old  Hebrew  measure,  while 
great  financial  frauds  which  ruin  their  thousands  bring  no 
puuishments.  Were  the  negatively-regulative  function  of 
the  State  in  internal  affairs  dominant  in  the  thoughts  of 
men,  within  the  Legislature  and  without,  there  would  be 
toloratcd  no  such  treatment  as  that  suffered  lately  by  , 
Messrs,  Walker,  of  Cornhill;  who,  having  been  robbed  of 
£0,000  worth  of  property  and  having  spent  £.950  in  rewards 
for  apprehending  thieves  and  prosecuting  them,  cannot  get 
back  the  proceeds  of  their  property  fonad  on  the  thieves— 
who  bear  the  costs  of  admimstering  justice,  while  the 
Corporation  of  London  makes  £940  prutit  out  of  their  loss. 
It  is  iu  lurgo  measure  because  I  hold  that  these  crying 
abuses  and  inefficiencies,  which  everywhere  characterize 
the  administration  of  justice,  need  more  than  any  other 
evils  to  be  remedied ;  and  because  I  hold  that  remedy  of 
them  can  go  on  only  as  fast  as  the  internal  function  of  the 
State  is  more  and  more  restricted  to  the  administratiou  of 
justice;  that  I  take  the  view  which  I  have  been  re-en jilaining. 
It  IS  a  lata  illuelralcd  by  organizalionit  of  every  kind,  Ihatf . 
in  proportion  at  there  ia  to  be  ejiciency,  there  must  I 
apecialixation,  both  of  gtructure  and  function — speeiatUatio 
whifh,  of  necMvity,  implies  accompanyiny  limitation. 
afi  I  have  elsewhere  argued,  the  development  of  rep 
tative  government  is  the  developmont  of  a  type  of  govert 
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ment  fitted  above  all  others  for  ttia  ne^tively-regulaUvo 
control,  and,  above  all  others,  ill  fitted  for  poaitiveljr- 
regulative  control.*  This  doctrine,  that  while  the 
negatively -regulative  control  shonld  be  extended  and 
made  better,  the  positively -regulative  control  shuiild  bo 
diuinished,  and  that  the  one  change  implies  the  otbcr, 
may  properly  be  called  the  doctrino  of  Specialisced  Admtii- 
istratiun— if  it  is  to  be  named  from  its  adintniBtrstiTe 
aspect.  I  regret  that  my  preEentation  of  this  doctrina  has 
been  Ench  as  to  lead  to  misinterpretation.  Either  it  is  that 
I  have  not  adoquat«ly  explained  it,  which,  i(  tme,  surpriara 
me,  or  else  it  is  that  the  space  occupied  in  Beckinj^  to  show 
what  aro  not  the  duties  of  the  Stnte  is  so  much  grrater 
than  the  space  occupied  in  defining  its  duties,  that  these 
la^t  make  but  little  impression.  In  any  case,  that  ProC 
Huxley  should  have  construed  my  view  in  the  way  bo  baa 
done,  shows  me  that  it  neods  fuller  exposition;  since,  had 
he  put  upon  it  the  construction  I  intended,  ho  would  nol,  I 
think,  have  included  it  under  the  title  he  haa  Dsed,  nor 
would  he  have  seen  it  needful  to  raise  the  question  I  ban 
endeavoured  to  answer.  ^^H 

Postscript. — Since  the  above  article  was  written,  a  ^^| 
of  some  significance  in  relation  to  the  question  of  Stat#> 
managemeut  has  come  under  my  notice.  There  is  oii« 
department,  at  any  rate,  in  which  the  State  suoceoda  weQ 
— the  Post-Office.  And  this  department  is  BonwtiinM 
instanced  as  ebowing  the  superiority  of  public  onr 
private  administration. 

I  am  not  about  to  call  in  question  the  genenl  astisfac- 
toriness  of  our  postal  arrangements;  nor  shall  I  contend 
that  this  branch  of  State-organization,  now  well -established, 
could  be  replaced  with  advantage.  Possibly  the  ly|io  of 
oDT   social   structure  has  become,  in  this  respect,  so  tax 

:ed  that  a  radical  change  would  be  injurious. 

*  Sec  Essa;  on  "  BcpreMcUlive  GoTonminit — Whsl  i«  il  soo4 1) 


with  those  who  make  nmcfa  of  this  BnccesB,  I  hare  contented 
myself  with  showing  that  the  developments  which  have 
taade  the  I'ost-Office  efficient,  have  not  originated  with  the 
Government,  but  have  been  thrust  upon  it  from  without. 
I  have  in  evidence  cited  the  facta  that  the  mail-coach 
system  was  established  by  a  private  individual,  Mr.  Palmer, 
and  lived  down  oiBcia!  oppoaition;  that  iho  reform  ori^nated 
by  Mr,  Rowland  Hill  had  to  be  made  against  the  wills  of 
employes;  and,  further,  I  have  pointed  out  that,  even  as  it 
is,  a  large  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  private  enterprise — 
that  the  Government  gets  railway-companies  to  do  for  it 
most  of  the  inland  carriage,  and  steam-boat  companies  the 
outland  carnage :  contenting  itself  with  doing  the  local 
collection  and  distribution. 

Bespecliag  the  general  question  whether,  in  the  absence 
of  our  existing  postal  system,  private  cnterpriae  would 
have  developed  one  as  good  or  better,  I  have  been  abto 
to  say  only  that  analogies  like  that  fiiroished  by  oar 
newspaper-system,  with  its  efficient  news-vendinw  organ- 
ization, warrant  ua  in  believing  that  it  would.  Recently, 
however,  I  have  been  shown  both  that  private  enterprise 
is  capable  of  this,  and  that,  but  for  a  legal  interdict,  ib 
would  have  done  long  ago  what  the  State  haa  but  lately 
done.     Here  is  the  proof : — 

■*  To  Iscililale  eoirespoodence  betWMo  one  put  of  liondon  and  another 
was  nol  origjnollj  oae  at  the  objects  ot  the  Post-Offioe.  Bat,  in  the  reign  o( 
Ch&iles  U.,  an  eDterpriEJng  oilizen  ol  London,  Wiltianl  Dockvray,  set  up, 
ftt  gteal  eipense,  a  penny  post,  which  delivered  letters  oiid  parcels 
eiijhl  times  a-daj  in  the  bnaj  and  crowded  streets  near  the  Exchange,  and 
tour  times  a-da;  in  tlie  outekirle  ot  the  capitaL  ...  As  soon  as  it  beoame 
clear  that  the  specQlation  would  be  loctatiTB,  the  Doke  ot  York  complainei 
of  it  aa  an  [nirsction  of  his  monopol<f,  and  the  courts  ol  law  deojUed 
(av<Far." — Macaulns,  Siitory  oj  England,  1866,  i.,  302-3. 

Thus  it  appears  that  two  centuries  since,  private  enter- 
prise initiated  a  local  postal  system,  similar,  in  respect 
both  of  cheapness  and  frequency  of  distribution,  to  that 
lately-establishedoneboastedofas  a  State-success.  Jndging 
by  what  haa  happened  in  other  cases  with  private  enter- 
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prises  which  had  email  beginDings,  we  may  infi^r  tin 
Bystem  thus  commenced,  would  have  developed  tbn 
the  kingdom  as  fast  as  the  needs  pressed  and  ibe  pcwtail 
allowed.  So  far  from  being  iudi^btod  to  tbo  Su 
have  reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  Statu -represHia 
should  have  obtained  a  poBtal  organization  like  oar  pid 
one  generations  ago  I 


SEroNti  POSTBCBIPT. — When  the  foregoing  es-tajn 
republished  in  the  third  series  of  ray  Essag;  i^cim 
I'olitifal,  and  b'pcatlatiee,  I  includL>d,  in  the  pn 
the  volume,  some  comments  npun  Prof.  Uuxb-y's 
In  the  absence  of  this  preface,  now  no  lon^r  uppropriolci, 
there  seems  no  other  fit  place  for  those  comuiOQts  thui 
this.     I  therefore  here  append  thvm. 

"  On  the  brief  rejoinder  to  my  arguments  which  Prol. 
Huxley  uiikes  in  the  preface  to  his  Gnli'iufn  and  Addremu^   I 
I  may  here  say  a  few  words.     The  reasons  he  f^vi 
Gtill   thinking   that  the  oauie  '  Admin ist rati ve   Mibj 
fitly    indicates    the    system    which     J    have    doocribt 
'  negatively  reguhitivo,'  are,  I  think,  mJe(]QaU-Iy   i 
asking  whether    '  Ethical    Nihilism  *   would    filly   da 
the   romnant   of    tho  decalogue,  were  all   its  positivd 
junctions   omitted.     If  tho   eight  commaiidinenta   ■ 
Eubataiitially  or  literally,  come  under  the  form  '  thoa  i 
not,'   constitute   by  themselves  a  set  of  rulea   whicq 
scarcely  be  called  nihilistic ;  I  do  not  see  how  an  «di 
trative  system  limited  to  the  enforcement  uf  each  i 
be  called   nihilistic;    especially  if  to   the   punishraei 
marder,  aduhury,  stealing,  and  false- witness,  it  ndds  fin 
punishment  of  assault,  breach  of  contract,  and  all  mioor 
aggressious,   down   to   the   annoyance  of    neighbniu 
nuisances.      lU-spectiug  the  second  and  essential  qui 
whether  limitation  of  the  internal  functions  of  guvei 
to  those  which  are  negatively  regulative,  is  eonsial 
that   thi-ory   of   the   social   organism  and   its  oodI 
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fencies  held  by  me,  1  may  say  that  the  insufficiency  t 
iny  reply  lias  not,  I  tliink,   been   shown.      I  was  tacitly  I 
asked    how    the    EUialogy    I    have    drawn    between    thoso 
goTeminental  BtruL-iures  by  which  the  parta  of  the  body   i 
politic   have   tlieir   actions    regulated   and   those   nervous  1 
structuTGB  which  regalate  the  organic  actions  of  the  indi-  I 
vidual  living  body,  is  to  be  reconciled  with  my  belief  that  ' 
social  activities  will  in   the  main  adjust   themselves.     My 
auswer  was  this.     I  recognized  aa  essential  the  positively- 
regulative    functions    of    the    State    in    respect    to    the 
offensive    and   defensive    appliances    needful    for    national 
self-preservation,    during    the    predatory   phase   of    social 
evolution;  and  I  not  only  admitted  the  importance  of  its 
negatively-regulative  functions  in  respect  to  the  internal 
social  activities,  but  insisted  that  these  should  be  carried   i 
out  much  more  eflSciently  than  now.     Assuming  always, 
however,  that  the  internal  social  activities  continue  subject 
to   that  restrainmg  action  of  the  State  which  consists  i 
preventing  aggressions,  direct  and  indirect,  I  contended 
that  the   coordination   of   these   internal   social   activities 
is   effected   by   other   structures   of  a   different  kind.     I  I 
aimed  to  show  that  mj  two  beliefs  are  not  inconsistent,  by  I 
pointing  out  that  in  the  individual  organism,  also,  those 
vital    activities   which    parallel  the    activities    constituting  1 
national  life,  are  regulated  by  a  substantially-independent 
nervona  system.     Prof.   Huxley  does,  indeed,  remind  mo 
that  recent  researches  show  increasingly  the  influence  of  ] 
tlie  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  over  the  processes  of  1 
organic  life;  against  which,   however,  has  to    be  set  tllo  | 
growing  evidence  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  visceral  I 
nervous  system  over  the  cerebro-spinal.     But,  recognising  J 
the  influence  he  names  (which,  indeed,  corresponds  to  that  [ 
governmental   influence  I  regard  as  necessary) ;  I  think  | 
the  consistency  of   my  positions   is  maintainable  bo  long  I 
08  it  is  manirest  that  the  viscera,  under  the  control  of  their  I 
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own  nervous  system,  can  carry  on  ilie  vital  actions  when 
the  control  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  snbstaDtially 
arrested  bj  sleep,  or  by  ansBsthetica,  or  by  other  csases  of 
insensibility;  and  while  it  is  shown  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  coordination  may  exist  among  the  organs  of  a 
creature  which  has  no  nervous  system  at  alL'^ 
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[First  puhlished  as  the  Introdaelton  to  a  ealttme  entitlfd  A  Plenl 
for  Liborty.  <fec. :  a  teriet  of  anti-KeialiglK  ea$ay»,  umed  at  (&al 
beginning  of  1891.] 


Of  tiio  many  ways  in  which  common-sensfl  inferences 
about  social  affairs  are  flatly  contradicted  by  events  (as 
wlicD  measures  taken  to  suppress  a  book  canse  increased  J 
circulation  of  it,  or  as  when  attempts  to  prevent  DBuriooal 
rates  of  interest  make  the  terms  harder  for  the  borrower,  ' 
or  as  when  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  getting  things  at 
the  places  of  production  than  elsewhere)  one  of  the  most 
curious  is  the  way  in  which  the  more  things  improve  the 
louder  become  the  exclamations  about  their  baduetjs. 

In  days  when   the    people   were  without   any    political 
power,   their   subjection   was   rarely  complained   of;   bob 
after  free  institutions  had  so  far  advanced  in  England  that  J 
our    political    arrangements    were    envied    by   continental  i 
peoples,  the  denanciations  of  aristocratic  rule  grew  grad- 
nally  stronger,  until  there  came  a  great  widening  of  the 
franchise,  soon  followed  by  complaints  that  things  were 
going  wrong  for  want  of  still  further  widening.     If  we  traco 
Lnp  the  treatment  of  women  from  the  days  of  savagetlom, 
■  when  they  bore  all  the  burdens  and  after  the   men  had 
Beaten  received   such   food  as  romained,  up  through   the 
Diddle  ages  when  they  served  the  men  at  their  meals,  to  J 
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onr  own  day  when  throaghont  our  social  arrang^^mrroU  6 
claims  oE  womea  are  always  put  firat,  we  see  tliat  along 
with  the  worst  treatment  there  went  the  least  apparent 
consciousness  that  the  treatment  was  bnd  ;  while  dow  that 
they  are  better  treated  than  ever  Iiefore,  the  proclaimii^ 
of  their  grievances  daily  strengiheus :  the  loadcst  oatcriea 
coming  from  "  the  paradise  of  women,"  AnK'rica.  A 
century  ago,  when  scarcely  a  man  could  be  found  who  wM 
not  occasionally  intoxicated,  and  when  innbility  to  take  oot 
or  two  bottles  of  wine  brought  contempt,  no  agitaHon  arOM 
aguinst  the  vice  of  dmnkenness;  but  now  that,  in  theooofH 
of  fifty  years,  the  voluntary  efforts  of  temperance  Boci(4iw, 
joined  with  more  general  canaes,  have  produced  compnmtire 
sobriety,  there  are  vociferous  demands  for  laws  to  proTrot 
the  ruinous  effects  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Similarly  again 
with  education.  A  few  generations  back,  ability  to  read 
and  write  was  practically  limited  to  the  upper  and  middle 
cUsses,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  rudiments  of  caltnra 
should  be  given  to  labourers  was  never  made,  or,  if  loade, 
ridiculed;  but  when,  in  the  days  of  our  grnndfatben,  tLe 
8unday-3chool  system,  initiated  by  a  few  phllanthropitti, 
began  to  spread  and  wau  followed  by  the  establtshment  o( 
day-schools,  with  the  result  that  among  the  massoa  tlicna 
who  could  read  and  write  were  no  longer  the  t^xceptiom, 
and  the  demand  for  cheap  literature  rapidly  iocroased, 
there  began  the  cry  that  the  people  were  perishing  for  laek 
of  knowledge,  and  that  the  State  must  nut  dimply  educate 
them  but  must  force  education  npou  them. 

And  so  is  It,  too,  with  the  general  state  of  the  popalnttonia 
n-spect  of  food,  clothiug,  shelter,  and  the  appliances  of  Ufa. 
Leaving  out  of  the  comparison  early  burtmric  states,  than 
bss  been  a  conspicuous  progress  from  the  time  when  most 
rustics  lived  on  barley  bread,  rye  bread,  aud  oatmeal,  dowv 
to  our  own  time  when  the  consumption  of  white  wbeatot 
bread  is  universal — from  the  da 
reucbiug  to  the  km-es  left  the  legs 
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.B.J  when  labonring  people,  like  their  employers,  liave  tlie 
whole  body  covered,  by  two  or  more  layers  of  clothings— .■ 
from  the  old  era  of  single- roomed  huts  without  chimneyiil 

from  the  15th  century  when  even  an  ordinary  f 
nan's  house  was  com.monly  without  wainscot  or  plaster  on 

walls,  down  to  the  present  century  when  every  cottage 
more   rooms   than   one   and  the   bouses  of    artisans 
,lly  have  several,  while  all  have  fire-places,  chimneys,  J 
and  glazed  windows,  accompanied  mostly  by  paper-hangingil 
and  painted  doors  ;  there  has  been,  I  say,  a  conspicuoar 
progress  in  the  condition  of  the  people.    And  this  progress 
has  been  still  more  marked  within  our  own  time.     Any  one 
who  can  look  back  CO  years,  when  the  amount  of  panperism 
was  far  greater  than  now  and  beggars  abundant,  is  struolc  J 
by    the    comparutive    size    and    finish    of    the    : 
occupied  by  operatives — by  the  better  dresa  of  workmei^ 
who  wear  broad-cloth  on  Sundays,  and  that  of  servant  girls 
who  vie  with    their  mistresses — by  the    higher    standai 
of   living  which   leads   to   a  great  demand   for  the 
qualities  of  food  by  working  people:  all  results  of  the  doublH 
change  to  higher  wages  and  cheaper  commodities,  and  a  dis 
tribution  of  taxes  which  haa  relieved  the  lower  classes  al| 
the  expense  of  the  upper  classes.     He  is  stnick,  too,  by  thi 
contrast  between  the  small  space  which  popular  welfare  thai 
occupied  in  public  attention,  and   the  large  space  it  noirfl 
occupies,  with  the  result  that  outi»ide  and  inside  Parhament, 
plans  to  benefit  the  millions  form  the  lending  topics,  and 
everyone  having  means  is  expected  to  join  in  some  philan- 
thropic effort.     Yet  while  elevation, meutal  and  physical,  of 
the  masses  is  going  on  far  more  rapidly  than  ever  before^ 
while  the  lowering  of  the  death-rate  proves  that  the  aver- 
age life  is  less  trying,  there  swdls  louder  and  louder  t^(g 
cry  that  the  evils  are  so  great  that  nothing  short  of  a 
revolution  can  cure  them.     In  presence  of  obvious  improvo-^ 
ents,  joined  with  that  increase  of  longevity  which  ev<'U 
lone  fields  conclusive  proof  of  general  amelioration,  it  ia 
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proclaimed,  with  increaa!ag  T^hemence,  that  tiling  are  lA 
bad  that  societj  mast  be  pulletl  to  pieces  and  re-orguuMd 
on  another  plan.  In  this  case,  then,  as  in  iho  ptvriogs 
casos  instanced,  in  proportion  aa  the  evil  decrt^awn  tbo 
denunciation  of  it  iucrcases ;  and  as  fast  as  natural  caOMis 
ore  shown  to  he  powerful  there  grows  up  tho  belief  t^al 
they  are  powerless, 

Xot  that  the  evils  to  be  remedied  are  small.  Let  no  ooa 
suppose  that,  by  emphasizing'  the  abore  paradox,  I  irisb  to 
make  tight  of  the  sufferings  which  most  men  have  to  bear. 
The  fates  of  the  grL-at  majority  have  ever  been,  and  doubt- 
less still  are,  bo  sad  that  it  is  painfal  to  think  of  th«m. 
Unquestionably  the  existing  type  of  social  orgnnizatioB  ia 
one  which  none  who  care  for  their  kind  can  contemplate 
with  satisfaction ;  and  nnqncstionably  men's  antiritJoa 
accompanying  this  type  arc  far  from  being  admirable. 
The  strong  divisions  of  rank  and  the  immense  inetjualitiM 
of  means,  are  at  variance  with  that  ideal  of  human  reUtiou 
on  which  the  sympathetic  imagination  likes  to  dwell ;  and 
the  average  conduct,  under  the  pressure  and  exoitcmeat 
of  social  life  as  at  present  carried  on,  is  in  sundry  respects 
repulsive.  Though  the  many  who  revile  competitiaa 
Btrang«.'ly  ignore  the  enormous  benefits  resulting  from  ifr— 
though  tlicy  forget  that  most  of  the  appliances  and  prodncta 
distinguishing  civilization  from  savagery,  and  making 
possible  the  maintenaoce  of  a  large  population  on  »  amall 
area,  have  been  developed  by  the  struggle  for  existenofr— 
though  they  disregard  the  fact  that  while  every  mmn,  u 
producer,  snftcrs  from  the  ander-bidding  of  competitors,  jet, 
as  consumer,  he  is  immensely  advantagi'd  by  the  oheapeniug 
of  all  ho  has  to  buy — though  they  persist  in  dwelltnf^  oa 
the  evils  of  competition  sjid  saying  nothing  of  its  bcnitfite ; 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  tho  evils  arc  great,  and  form 
a  Urge  sel^^ff  from  the  benefits.  The  system  under  which 
we  at  present  live  fosters  dishonesty  and  lying-  U  p 
ndulteralions  of  countless  kinds  j  it  is  answeraUe  1 
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;eap  imitations  which  erentually  in    many  cases   thrasfe.l 

le  genuine  articles  ont  of  the  market ;  it  leads  to  the  one  I 
;hort  weights  and  falsi-  measures;  it  introductia  bribery,. [ 
'hich  vitiates  most  trading  relations,  from  those  of    the  I 
nufacturcr  and  bnyer  down  to  those  of  the  shopkeeper  1 
vad  servant;   it  encouragi's  deception  to  such   an  extent   I 
that  an  assistant  who  cannot  tell  a  falsehood  with  a  good 
face  is  blamed ;  and  often  it  gives  the  conscientious  trader 
the  choice  between  adopting  the  malpractices  of  his  com- 
petitors, or  greatly  injuring  his  creditors  by  bankruptcy,  | 
Moreover,  the  extensive  frauds,  common  throughout   thft  I 
commercial   world   and   daily   exposed   in   law-courts  and  I 
newspapers,  are  largely  due  to  the  pressure  under  whicli  I 
competition  places  the  higher  industrial  classes  ;    and  are  J 
otherwise  due  to  that  lavish  expenditure  which,  as  imply- 
ing  success  in  the   commercial   struggle,  brings   honour. 
With  these  minor  evils  must  be  joined  the  major  one,  that  I 
the  distribution  achieved  by  the  system,  gives  to  those  who 
regulate  and  superintend,  a  share  of  the   total   produce 
which  bears  too  large  a  ratio  to  the  share  it  gives  to  the 
actual  workers.     Let  it  not  be  thought,  then,  that  in  saying 
what  I  have  said  above,  I  under-estimate  those  vices  of  our 
competitive  system  which,  30  years  ago,  I  desonbed  and 
[denounced.*     But  it  is  not  a  question  of  absolute  evils  ;  it  J 
question  of  relative  evils — whether  the  evils  at  present  1 

iffered  are  or  are  not  less  than  the   evils  which  would  1 
be    suffered   under   another   system — whether   efforts   for 
mitigation  along  the  lines  thus  far  followed  are  not  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  efforts  along  utterly  different  lines. 

This  is  the  question  here  to  be  considered.     I  must  be 
excQsed  for  first  of  all  setting  forth  sundry  truths  which- J 
ftre,  to  some  at  any  rate,  tolerably  familiar,  before  proceed- 
mg  to  draw  inferences  which  ore  not  so  familiar. 

Speaking  broadly,  every  man  works  that  he  may  avoid 
*  See  essa;  on  "The  Monla  ut  Tnidu." 
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remembrance  of   tlie    pan^ 
prompted  I 


Hia 


lediate    dread     mny    ba  i 


pnnisliuiL'nt  whicli  physical  circumstances  will  iaAict,  er 
ma;  be  punishment  inilicted  bj  human  agency.  He  mast 
have  a  master;  but  the  roaster  may  be  Nature  or  nmj  be  s 
fellow  man.  Wheu  he  is  under  the  impersonal  coercion  of 
Nature,  we  Bay  that  he  is  free ;  and  when  he  is  andcr  tlie 
personal  coercion  of  some  one  above  him,  wo  oull  bin, 
according  to  the  degree  of  his  dependence,  a  slave,  a  ant, 
or  a  vassftl.  Of  course  I  omit  the  email  minority  wbo 
inherit  means :  an  incidental,  and  not  a  necesaary,  social 
element.  I  Epeuk  only  of  the  vast  mnjority,  both  onltarcd 
and  uncultured,  who  maintain  themselves  bylaboor,  bodOj 
or  mental,  and  must  either  exert  themselves  of  their  own 
unconstrained  wills,  prompted  only  by  thoughts  of  naturally- 
resiilting  evils  or  benefits,  or  must  exert  tbBa)selvi<8  witli 
constrained  wills,  prompted  by  thoughts  of  oviU  and  I 
artificially  resulting. 

&Ieu   may  work  together  in  a  society  under  eiti 
tbeee  two  forms  of  control ;  forms  which,  thongb  ia  | 
cases  mingled,  are  essentially  contiastcd.     Usinff  tba 
cooperation  in  its  wide  sense,  and  not  in  tliat  rt-sl 
sense  now  commonly  given  to  it,  we  may  say  tbat  i 
life  mnst  be  carried  on  by  either  voluntary  coopemti 
oompulKory  cooperation ;    or,    to    use    Sir   Henry    , 
words,  the  Hystcm  must  bo  that  of  eontraet  or  that  of  i 
— that  in  which  the  iudividual  is  left  to  do  tbc  beeb  k 
by   his    BpontaneoQB   edorts    and   get  success   or   ; 
according  to  bis  efficiency,  and  that  in  which  ho  I 
appointed  place,  works  under  coercive  rule,  and  i 
apportioned  ishiire  of  food,  clothing,  and  sIi('1U.t. 

Hie  system  of  volunlary  cotipi<nition  is  that  by  i 
in  civilised  societies,  iudaotry  ia  now  everywhere  i 
on.  Under  a  aimplo  form  we  have  it  on  every  farm,  i 
tho  labourers,  paid  by  the  farmer  himself  and  takiug  fl 
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directly  from  him,  are  free  to  stay  or  go  as  they  plf^aee. 
And  of  its  more  complex  form  an  example  ia  yielded  by 
every  manufacturing  concern,  in  which,  under  partners, 
come  managers  and  cbrks,  and  under  these,  time-koppers 
and  over-lookers,  and  under  these  operatives  of  different 
grades.  In  each  of  these  cases  there  is  an  obvious  working 
together,  or  cooperation,  of  employer  and  employed,  to 
obtain  in  the  one  case  a  crop  and  in  the  other  ease  a  manu- 
factured stock.  And  then,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  far 
more  extensive,  though  on  conscious,  cooperation  with 
other  workers  of  all  grades  throughout  the  society.  For 
while  these  particular  employers  and  employed  are  severally 
occupied  with  their  special  kinds  of  work,  other  employers 
and  employed  are  making  other  things  needed  for  the 
carrying  on  of  their  lives  as  well  as  the  lives  of  all  others. 
This  Toluntary  cooperation,  from  its  simplest  to  its  most 
complex  forma,  has  the  common  trait  that  those  concerned 
work  together  by  consent.  There  ia  no  one  to  force  terms 
or  to  force  acceptance.  It  is  perfectly  tme  that  in  many 
cases  an  employer  may  give,  or  an  employe  may  accept, 
with  reluctance:  circumstances  he  says  compel  him.  But 
what  are  tlie  oircumstancfs  F  In  the  one  case  there  aro 
goods  ordered,  or  a  contract  entered  into,  which  he  cannot 
supply  or  execute  without  yielding;  and  in  the  other  case  ho 
submits  to  a  wage  leas  than  he  likes  because  otherwise  he 
will  have  no  money  wherewith  to  procore  food  and  warmth. 
The  general  formula  is  not — "Do  this,  or  I  will  make  J 
you ;"  but  it  is — "  Do  this,  or  leave  your  place  and  take  I 
the  consequences."  1 

On  the  other  hand  compulsory  cooperation  is  exemplified 
by  an  army — not  so  much  by  our  own  army,  the  service  in 
which  is  under  agreenfent  for  a  specified  period,  bat  in  a 
continental  army,  raised  by  conscription.  Here,  in  time  oE 
peace,  the  daily  duties  —  cleaning,  parade,  drill,  sentry 
work,  and  the  rest — and  in  timo  of  war  the  various  actions 
of  the  camp  and  the  batllr. field,  are  dnne  under  command,.  ■ 
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without  room  for  any  exercise  of  olioice.  Up  from  tlie 
private  soldier  through  the  non-commissioned  6fficera  and 
the  half-dozen  or  more  grades  of  commissioned  officers,  the 
universal  law  is  absolute  obedience  from  the  grade  below 
to  the  grade  above.  The  sphere  of  individual  will  is  such 
only  as  is  allowed  by  the  will  of  the  superior.  Breaches  of 
subordination  are,  according  to  their  gravity,  dealt  with  by 
deprivation  of  leave,  extra  drill,  imprisonment,  flogging, 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  shooting.  Instead  of  the  under- 
standing that  there  must  be  obedience  in  respect  of  specified 
duties  under  pain  of  dismissal ;  the  understanding  now  is — 
"  Obey  in  everything  ordered  under  penalty  of  inflicted 
suffering  and  perhaps  death/' 

This  form  of  cooperation,  still  exemplified  in  an  army, 
has  in  days  gone  by  been  the  forra  of  cooperation  through- 
out the  civil  population.  Everywhere,  and  at  all  times, 
chronic  war  generates  a  militant  type  of  structure,  not  in 
the  body  of  soldiers  only  but  throughout  the  community  at 
large.  Practically,  while  the  conflict  between  societies  is 
actively  going  on,  and  fighting  is  regarded  as  the  only 
manly  occupation,  the  society  is  the  quiescent  army  and 
the  army  the  mobilized  society :  that  part  which  does  not 
take  part  in  battle,  composed  of  slaves,  serfs,  women, 
&c.,  constituting  the  commissariat.  Naturally,  therefore, 
throughout  the  mass  of  inferior  individuals  constituting  the 
commissariat,  there  is  maintained  a  system  of  discipline 
identical  in  nature  if  less  elaborate.  The  fighting  body  being, 
under  such  conditions,  the  ruling  body,  and  the  rest  of  the 
community  being  incapable  of  resistance,  those  who  control 
the  fighting  body  will,  of  course,  impose  their  control  upon 
the  non-fighting  body ;  and  the  regime  of  coercion  will  be 
applied  to  it  with  such  modifications  only  as  the  different 
circumstances  involve.  Prisoners  of  war  become  slaves. 
Those  who  were  free  cultivators  before  the  conquest  of 
their  country,  become  serfs  attached  to  the  soil.  Petty 
chiefs  become  subject  to  superior  chiefs;  these  smaller  lords 
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rbecome  vasaals  to  over-lords ;  and  bo  on  np  to  tbe  hlghsBt : 
social  ranks  and  powers  being  of  like  essential  nature  vith 
.0  ranks  and  powers  throiigliont  tho  military  organization, 
while  for  tho  slaves  compulsory  cooperation  is  tho 
n qualified  system,  a  cooperation  which  is  in  part 
compulsory  is  the  syBtom  that  pervades  all  grades  above. 
Each  man's  oath  of  fealty  to  his  suzerain  takea  tbe  form — 
"  I  am  your  man." 

Throaghout  Europe,  and  especially  in  our  own  countryi. 
iJiis  Bystem  of  compulsory  cooperation  gradually  relaxed  in 
rigour,  while  the  system  of  voluntary  cooperation  step  by 
step  replaced  it.  As  fast  as  war  ceased  to  be  the  busiuesAi 
of  life,  the  social  structure  produced  by  war  and  appro- 
triate  to  it,  slowly  became  qualified  by  the  social  structure 
produced  by  industrial  life  and  appropriate  to  it.  In 
iportion  as  a  decreasing  part  of  the  community  was 
devoted  to  offensive  and  defensive  activities,  an  increasing 
llpart  became  devoted  to  production  and  distribution. 
Growing  more  numerous,  more  powerful,  and  taking  refuge 
in  towns  where  it  was  less  under  the  power  of  the  militant 
class,  this  industrial  population  carried  on  its  life  under  the 
system  of  voluntary  cooperation,  Though  municipal  govern- 
ments and  guild-regulations,  partially  pervaded  by  ideas 
and  usages  derived  from  the  militant  type  of  society,  were 
in  some  degree  coercive;  yet  production  and  distribution 
.^rere  in  the  main  carried  on  under  agreement — alike 
.l>etween  buyers  and  sellers,  and  between  masters  and 
workmen.  As  fast  as  these  social  relations  and  forma 
of  activity  became  dominant  in  urban  populations,  they 
influenced  the  whole  community  ;  compulsory  cotiperatioi 
lapsed  more  and  more,  through  money  commatation  for 
I,  military  and  civil ;  while  divisions  of  rank  becnmsj 
■less  rigid  and  class-power  diminished.  Until  at  length, 
restraints  exercised  by  incorporated  trades  having  fallen 
into  desuetude,  as  well  as  the  rule  of  rank  over  rank, 
voluntary    cooperation    became    the    universal     ^civ^av%^'' 
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Purchase  and  sale  becaniB  the  law  for  alt  kinds  of  c 

as  woU  as  for  alt  kinds  of  commoditiee. 


The  restlessaes3  generated  by  pressure  nguinst  the  con- 
ditions of  existence,  perpetaally  prompts  thts  di'sire  to  tiy  • 
new  position.  Everyone  knows  how  long-continuoil  rett  in 
one  attitude  becomes  wearisome — everyone  has  fnuad  bow 
even  the  best  easy  chair,  at  first  rejoiced  in,  bocomea  a 
many  hoars  intolerable;  andchange  toahanlscat.preTJ 
occnpied  and  rejected,  Beems  for  a  time  to  be  a  i 
relief.  It  is  the  same  with  incorporated  humanity, 
by  long  stmggloB  emancipated  itself  from  the  hard  discipfiiiB 
of  the  ancient  regime,  aud  having  discovered  that  the  n 
rvgim^  into  which  it  has  grown,  thoagh  relatively  easy,  bl 
without  stresses  and  paina,  its  impatience  with  these  pm 
the  wish  to  try  another  system:  which  other  systom  \ 
principle  if  not  in  appearance,  the  same  aa  that  whiob  doi 
past  generations  was  escaped  from  with  mach  rejoicing. 

Fur  as  fast  as  the  regime  of  contract  is  diocarded  the 
regime  of  status  is  of  necessity  adopted.  As  fast  as 
voluntary  cooperation  is  abandoned  compulsory  CM>aperatiaa 
must  be  substituted.  Some  kind  of  organization  labour 
must  have  ;  and  if  it  is  not  that  which  arises  by  agrcemeDl 
under  free  competition,  it  mast  be  that  which  is  imposed  by 
authority.  Unlike  in  nppearance  uud  names  aa  it  may  be  tn 
the  old  order  of  slaves  and  serfs,  working  nnder  masten, 
who  were  coerced  by  barons,  who  were  ihemselrea  raaab 
of  dukes  or  kings,  the  new  order  wished  for,  consUtatcd 
by  workers  nnder  foremen  of  small  gronps,  overloolced  hf 
superintendents,  who  are  subject  to  higher  local  i 
who  are  controlled  by  siiperiurs  of  districts,  tbotil 
nnder  a  central  govemmeut,  must  bo  essentially  t 
in  principle.  In  the  one  case,  aa  in  the  other,  then 
be  established  grades,  and  enforced  subonlinotjoo  • 
'  to  the  grades  above.  I'hia  io  a  tmtli  whi 
BDDiat  or  Uia  aoc'vn.\UV  dncft  not  dwell  npoD, 
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with  tliB  existing  eystem  nnder  whicli  each  of  na  taked  care 
of  liimself,  while  all  of  us  see  that  each  haa  fair  play,  he 
thinka  how  much  better  it  would  bo  for  all  of  ns  to  take 
care  of  each  of  ae ;  and  be  rermins  from  thinking  of  the 
machinery  by  which  this  is  to  be  done.  Inevitably,  if  each 
is  to  be  cared  for  by  all,  then  the  embodied  all  uuAt  get  the 
means — the  neceasaries  of  life.  What  it  gives  to  each  must 
I  be  taken  from  the  accnmulated  contributions ;  and  it  must 

therefore  require  from  each  his  proportion — must  tell  Hra 
r  much  he  has  to  give  to  the  general  stock  in  the  shape 
'  production,  that  he  may  have  so  much  in  the  shape  of 

(astentntion.    Hence,  before  he  can  be  provided  for,  he  mast 

FUt  himself  under  orders,  and  obey  those  who  say  what 
lie  shall  do,  and  at  what  hours,  and  where ;  and  who  give  i 
him  his  share  of  food,  clothing,  and  sheher.    If  competitioo  J 
ia  excluded,  and  with  it  buying  and  selling,  there  can  be  no-l 
voluntary  exchange  of  so  much  labonr  fur  so  much  producoff 
but  there  must  be  apportionment  of  the  one  to  the  other  b^J 
appointed  officers.     This  apportionment  must  be  enforcedi-l 
Wilhont  alternative  the  work  must  be  done,  and  withoafel 
iiUemativothe  benefit,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  acceptedji 
For  the  worker  may  not  leave  his  place  at  will  and  ofTurfl 
himself   elsewhere.     Under  such   a  system   he  cannot  1 
accepted  elsewhere,  save  by  opIlt  of  the  authorities,     And^l 
it  is  manifest  that  a  standing  order  wonld  forbid  employment  ¥ 
I' Id  one  place  of  an  insubordinate  member  from  another  place ; 
phe  Bj-stem  could  not  be  worked  if  the  workers  were  severally 
idlowcd  to  go  or  come  as  they  pleased.     With  corporals  and 

tergeants  under  them,  the  captains  of  industry  must  carry 

Hit  the  orders  of  their  colonels,  and  these  of  their  generals, 
npto  the  council  of  the  commander-in-chief ;  and  obedienca 

Dtist  be  rei^uired  Uiroughout  the  industrial  army  as  through- 
sput   a  fighting  army.      "Do  your  prescribed   duties,  mxX 

Jce  your  sp])ortioued  rations,"  must  bo  the  rule  of  the  out 

B  of  the  other, 
"Well,  be  it  so;"  replies  the  socialist.     "The  workers  J 
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■will  appoint  their  own  officers,  and  these  will  alwa^a 
subject  to  criticisms  of  the  mass  tbeyregal&te.  I3eia^  thiu 
in  fear  of  public  opinion,  they  will  be  aure  to  act  judicioiulf 
and  fairly ;  or  wlien  they  do  not,  will  he  deposed  by  tim 
popular  vote,  local  or  general.  Where  will  be  tlin  (^ermncii 
of  being  under  anperiors,  when  ihe  superiors  themsdval 
are  under  democratic  control  ? "  And  in  this  att] 
vision  the  socialist  haa  full  belief. 


1    lilnmf '      I 


Iron  and  brass  are  simpler  things  than  8osli  and  blood; 
and  dead  ^rood  thtin  living  nerve;  and  a  tnitchiae  cwi- 
atructed  of  the  one  works  in  more  definite  ways  than  an 
organism  constructed  of  the  other, — especially  wbon  Uw 
machine  is  worked  by  the  inorganic  forces  of  atcom  or 
water,  while  the  organism  is  worked  by  the  forces  of  lirin^ 
nerve-centres.  Manifestly,  then,  the  ways  in  which  the 
machine  will  work  are  much  more  readily  calvnlnbte  than 
the  ways  in  which  the  organism  will  work.  Yet  in  how 
ft'w  cases  does  the  inventor  foresee  rightly  the  actions  of 
his  new  apparatus  I  Read  the  pnlent-list,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  not  more  than  one  device  in  fifty  turns  out  lo  bo  of  anj 
service.  Plausible  as  his  scheme  seciried  to  the  inventor, 
one  or  other  hitch  prevents  theintended  operation,andbria^ 
out  a  widely  different  result  from  that  which  he  wished 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  these  schemes  which  hnvo 
to  do  not  with  dead  matters  and  forces,  hut  with  complnc 
living  organisms  workiog  in  ways  less  readily  forosccu, 
and  which  involve  the  cooperulion  of  multitudes  of  such 
organisms  ?  Even  the  units  out  of  which  this  re-arrmaga^ 
body  politic  is  to  be  formed  are  often  inconiproheni 
Kveryone  is  from  time  to  time  snrprisiv]  byuthrrs'bohs*] 
and  even  by  tho  deeds  of  relntii-oa  who  are  best  knoii 
him.  Seeing,  then,  h<>w  nnceitainly  anyone  can  furrvee^ 
actiuna  of  an  individual,  how  can  be  with  any  certaiiitj  fore* 
see  the  operation  of  a  social  structure  T  He  proceeds  oo  ti 
Assumption  that  alt  concerned  will  judge  rightly  au^JI 


nseeli^n 
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!i-Iy — will  tbink  as  they  ought  to  think,  and  act  as  tbey 

t ;  and  he  assames  thia  regarillesa  of  the  daily 

[Zperiences  which  show  him  that  men  do  neither  the  one 

er,  and  forgetting  that  the  complaints  1 

^inBt  the  existing  eyBtem  show  hia  belief  to  be  that  men 

have  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  rectitude  which  his  plao  J 

requires  them  to  have. 

Paper  constitutions  raise  smiles  on  the  faces  of  those  I 

who  have  observed  their  results  ;  and  paper  social  systems 

similarly  alTect  those  who  have  contemplated  the  available 

evidence.     How  little  the  men  who  wrought  the  French 

revolution  and  were  chiefly  concerned  in    setting  np    the 

new  governmental  apparatus,  dreamt  that  one  of  the  early 

Ktions  of   this   apparatus  would  be  to  behead  them  all! 

Bow  bttle  the  men  who  drew  up  the  American  Declaration 

E  Independence  and  framed  the  republic,  anticipated  that 

titer  some  generations  the  legislature  would  lapse  into  the 

mnds  of  wire-pullers  ;  that  its  doings  would  turn  upon  the 

mtests  of   ofSce-seekers ;   that  political  action  would   be 

everywhere  vitiated  by  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  element 

holding  the  balance  between  parties;  that  electors,  instead  of 

judging  for  themselves,  would  habitually  be  led  to  the  poila 

in  thousands  by  their  "  bosses;"  and  that  respectable  men 

would  be  driven  out  of  public  life  by  the  insults  and  slanders  1 

of  professional  politicians.     Nor  were  there  better  previsions  I 

I  in  those  who  gave  constitutions  to  the  Tarioun  other  states  of  I 

theNew  World,  in  which  unnumbered  revolutions  have  show  o  I 

{with    wonderful    persistence    the   contrasts    between    the  | 

ixpected   results   of  political    systems   and   the  achieved  J 

^Tesulta.     It  h»B  been  no  less  thus  with  proposed  systems  ofll 

locial  ro-organiKation,  so  far  aa  they  have  been  tried.    Save  ^ 

ftwhere  celibacy  has  been  insisted  on,  their  history  has  been 

{everywhere  one  of   disaster;   ending  with    the    history  of 

Cahet's  Icarian  colony  lately  given  by  one  of  its  members, 

Madame  Fleury  Robinson,  in  The  Open  Court — a  history  of 

splittings,  re-splittings  and  re-re-spUttinga,  accompanied  by 
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namerons  individaal  secessions  and  final  dissolution.  And 
for  tbe  failure  of  snch  social  schemes,  as  for  the  failure  of 
the  political  schemes,  there  has  been  one  general  caose. 

Metamorphosis  is  the  nniyersal  law,  exemplified  throngh- 
out  the  Ucavens  and  on  the  Earth :  especially  thronghoat 
the  organic  world;  and  above  all  in  the  animal  division 
of  it.  No  creatnro,  save  the  simplest  and  most  minute, 
commences  its  existence  in  a  form  like  that  which  it 
eventually  assumes;  and  in  most  cases  the  nnlikeness  is 
great — so  great  that  kinship  between  the  first  and  the  last 
forms  would  be  incredible  were  it  not  daily  demonstrated 
in  every  poultry-yard  and  every  garden.  More  than  this 
is  true.  The  changes  of  form  are  often  several :  each  of  them 
being  an  apparently  complete  transformation — egg,  larva, 
pupa,  imago,  for  example.  And  this  universal  metamor- 
pliosia,  displayed  alike  in  the  development  of  a  planet  and 
of  every  seed  which  germinates  on  its  surface,  holds  also  of 
societies,  whether  taken  as  wholes  or  in  their  separate 
institutions.  No  one  of  them  ends  as  it  begins;  and  the  differ^ 
cuce  between  its  original  structure  and  its  ultimate  structure 
is  such  that,  at  the  outset,  change  of  the  one  into  the  other 
would  have  seemed  incredible.  In  the  rudest  tribe  the 
chief,  obeyed  as  leader  in  war,  loses  his  distinctive  position 
when  the  fighting  is  over;  and  even  where  continued  warfare 
has  produced  permanent  chieftainship,  the  chief,  building 
his  own  hut,  getting  his  own  food,  making  his  own  imple- 
ments, differs  from  others  only  by  his  predominant  influence. 
There  is  no  sign  that  in  course  of  time,  by  conquests  and 
unions  of  tribes,  and  consolidations  of  clusters  so  formed 
with  other  such  clusters,  until  a  nation  has  been  produced, 
there  will  originate  from  the  primitive  chief,  one  who,  as  czar 
or  emperor,  surrounded  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  has  despotic 
power  over  scores  of  millions,  exercised  through  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  officials. 
When  the   early   Christian  missionaries,  having  humble 
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esteraala  and  passing  self-dcnpng  livoa,  spread  over  pagt 
Europe,  preaching  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  the  retarDing 
^^  of  good  for  evil,  no  one  dreamt  that  in  course  of  time  thei 
^^Lrepre.sentatives  would  form   a  vaat   hierarchy,   posaessin 
^^Kevery where  a  large  part  of  the  land,  distinguished  by  thi 
^^Bli&ughtiness  of  its  members  gnule  above  grade,  ruled  h^, 
^^Btnilitary    bishops  who   led   their   retainers   to   battle,  and 
^^Bheaded  by  a  pope  exercising   supreme  power  over  kings. 
^H  Bo,  too,  has  it  been  with  that  very  industrial  system  which 
many  are  now  so  eager  to  replace.     In  its  original  form 
there  was  no  prophecy  of  the  factory -system  or  kindl-ed 

IorganiEations  of  workers.     Differing   from    them    only  as 
being  the  head  of  his  honse,  the  master  worked  along  with 
fais    apprentices    and    a    jourQeyntan  or  two,  sharing  with 
tliem  his  table   and  accommodation,  and  himself  selling^ 
their  joint  produce.     Only  with  industrial  growth  did  thei^l 
come  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  assistants,  and  ^| 
relin<]nishment,  on    the  part  of   the  master,   of    all  oth^H 
business  than  that  of  superintendence.     And  only  in  tlifl 
coarse  of  recent  times  did  there  evolve  the  organ iitatioQ^I 
Onder  which  the  labours  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  ingM 
receiving  wages,  are  regulated  by  various  orders  of  pai^| 
oSicials  under  a  single  or  multiple  head.     These  original^H 
small,  semi -socialistic,  groups  of  producers,  like  the  comfl 
pound  families  or  hoaso-commonities  of  early  ages,  slowlfl 
■         dissolved  because  they  could  not  hold  their  ground :  thfl 
^^^  larger  establishments,  with  better  sub-divisjoa  of  labour, 
^^H  succeeded  because  they  ministered  to  the  wants  of  society 
^^P  Onre  effectually.     But  we  need  not  go  bock  through  the 
L  centuries    to    trace    transformations  sufficiently  great  ao^l 

unexpected.  On  the  day  when  £30,000  a  year  in  aid  i^M 
education  was  voted  as  an  experiment,  the  name  of  ididH 
would  have  been  given  to  an  opponent  who  prophesioS 
that  in  .50  years  the  sum  spent  through  impttrial  taxes  aB^| 
1  local  rates  would  amount  to£  10,000,000  or  who  said  that  tllfl 
^^L  aid  to  education  wonid  be  followed  by  aids  to  feeding  aoM 
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clotliing,   or  who   said  that   parents    and  chiMren, 
deprived  of  all  option,  wonld,  even  if  starrinff,   bo 
polled  by  fine  or  itupiisonment  to  conform,  and  roc\n»o 
which,  with  papal   assumption,  the  State  chIIm  edi 
No  one,  I  say,  would  have  dreamt  that  oat  of  so  i 
looking  a  germ  would  have  so  qniekly  evolved  thi 
nical  Bystena,  tamely  submitted  to  bj  people    who   fkncy 
themselveB  free. 

Thus   in   social  arrangements,  aa  in   all  other  tl 
change  ia  inevitable.     It  is  foolish  to  suppose  that 
institutions  eet  up,  will   long  retain  the  character 
them  by  those  who  set  them  np.     Rapidly  or  alowly 
will  be  transformed  into  institutions  unlike  those  tni 
— ao    unlike    as    even    to    be    unrecognizable     by 
devisers.     And  what,  in  tho  cftso  before  ua,  will   bo 
metamorphosis  ?    Tho  answer  pointed  to  by  instances 
given,  and  warranted  by  various  Analogies,  ia  manifosi 

A  cardinal  trait  in  all  advancing-  orgnniwition  ia 
development  of  Ihe  n'gulative  apparatus.  If  the  part*  of 
a  whole  are  to  act  together,  there  must  be  appliances  by 
which  thuir  actions  are  directed;  and  in  proportiou  a»  the 
whole  is  large  and  complex,  and  has  many  roqairementa 
to  be  met  by  many  agencies,  the  directive  appsmtaa  must 
be  extensive,  elaborate,  and  powerful.  That  it  ia  ihua  with 
individual  organisms  needs  no  sapng;  and  that  it  must  bo 
thus  with  social  organisms  is  obvious.  Beyond  the  n^> 
Intive  apparatus  such  as  in  our  own  society  is  rvqiiircfd  for 
carrying  on  national  defence  and  maintaining  public  ord4!r 
and  personal  safety,  there  must,  under  the  regttim  of 
oocialism,  be  a  regulative  apparatus  everywhere  oontrolliof^ 
11  kinds  of  production  and  distribution,  and  overywhiMW 
apportioning  tho  shares  of  products  of  each  kind  reqgirad 
for  each  loojility,  each  working  establishment,  each  tndt- 
Tidnal.      Under  onr  exiKting  voluntary  cooporalion,  with 

free    contracts   and   its   competition,   production 
distribution    need    no    official    oversight.      Demand 
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)  of  each  man   to  g^in  a  living  \ 


II'       ^"^ 

^Kroi 
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pplying  tlie  needs  of  his  fellows,  spoutaneonaly 
thrit  wonderful  system  wLfreby  a  groat  city  has  its  food 
daily  brought  round  to  all  doors  or  stored  at  adjacent 
ghops;  has  clothing  for  its  citizens  everywhere  at  hand  in 
multitudinous  varieties  j  has  Ob  houses  and  furniture  and 
fuel  ready  made  or  stocked  in  each  locality ;  and  has 
mental    pabulum  from    halfpenny  papers   hourly  hawked 

lund,  to  weekly  shoals  of  novels,  and  less  abundant  books 
'of  instruction,  furnished  without  stint  for  small  payments. 
And  throughout  tlie  kingdom,  production  aa  well  aa  distri- 
bution ia  similarly  carried  on  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
snperintendence  which  proves  efficient;  while  the  quanti- 
ties of  the  numerous  commodities  required  daily  in  each 
[ilneality  are  adjusted  without  any  other  agency  than  the 
pursuit  of  profit.  Suppose  now  that  this  industrial  reijima 
of  willinghood,  acting  spontaneously,  is  replaced  by  a  regivn. 
of  industrial  obedience,  enforced  by  public  officials,  Imagiiu 
the  vast  administration  required  for  that  distribution  ( 
all  commodities  to  all  people  in  every  city,  town  : 
village,  which  is  now  effected  by  traders  I  Imagine,  agaii^ 
the  still  more  vast  administration  required  for  doing  i 
that  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  do;  havinj 
not  only  its  various  orders  of  local  superintendents,  but  iti 
sub-centres  and  chief  centres  needed  for  apportioning  thi 
quantities  of  each  thing  everywhere  needed,  and  the 
adjustment  of  them  to  the  requisite  times.  Then  add  the 
StaffH  wanted  for  working  mines,  railways,  roads,  canals ; 
the  st-aifs  required  for  conducting  the  importing  and 
exporting  businesses  and  the  administration  of  mercantile 
shipping ;  the  staffs  required  for  supplying  towns  not  only 
witli  water  and  gaa  but  with  locomotion  by  tramways, 
omnibuses,  and  other  vehicles,  and  for  the  distribution  of 
power,  electric  and  other.  Join  with  these  the  existingi 
postal,  telegraphic,  and  tclepbonio  administrations;  atu 
finality  those  of  the  police  and  army,  by  which  the  dictate 
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of  this  immense  consolidated  wgulatire  system  ue 
everywhere  enforced.  Iniagine  all  this  and  thou  asli 
will  be  the  position  of  tlie  actual  workers  1  Alrondjr  i 
continent,  where  goTemmental  organizations  ore 
elaborate  and  coercive  than  here,  there  are  ehromo  eom- 
plaints  of  the  tyranny  of  bureaucracies — the  hauteur  and 
bmtulity  of  their  members.  What  will  these  become  when 
not  only  the  more  public  actions  of  citizens  are  oontn>]|ed, 
but  there  ia  added  this  far  more  eztenaiye  control  of 
all  their  respective  daily  duties  ?  What  will  bsppco 
when  the  various  divisions  of  this  vast  army  of  official*, 
nnited  by  interests  common  to  officialism — the  intervsta 
of  the  regulators  vergiis  those  of  the  regulat*^ — bava 
at  their  command  whatever  force  is  Deedful  to  snppnas 
insnbordi nation  and  act  as  "  saviours  of  society  "  f  Wliera 
will  be  the  actunl  diggers  and  miners  and  ameltcn 
and  weavers,  when  those  who  order  and  superiDtettd, 
everywhere  arranged  class  above  class,  have  eomo,  after 
some  generations,  to  inter-marry  with  those  of  kindred 
grades,  under  feelings  Buch  as  aro  operative  in  existisf* 
classes ;  and  when  there  have  been  so  produced  a  seriea  of 
oaates  rising  in  superiority ;  and  when  all  thMe,  baTinif 
everything  in  their  own  power,  have  arranged  tnodea  of 
living  tor  their  own  advantage :  eventually  forming  a  new 
aristocracy  far  more  clabomte  and  better  organized  than 
the  old  ?  How  will  the  individual  worker  fare  if  be  ia 
disGatisfied  with  bis  treatment — thinks  that  bo  baa  not 
an  adequate  share  of  the  products,  or  has  mow  to  da 
than  can  rightly  be  demanded,  or  wishes  to  tudortakB 
a  function  for  which  he  feels  himself  filtt-d  bnt  whiob  ■ 
not  thought  proper  for  him  by  his  anperiurs,  or  defftrcs  to 
make  an  independent  career  for  biuistU'  T  This  dia^^iafied 
□nit  in  the  immense  machine  will  bo  told  he  must  aabinik 
or  go.  The  mildest  penalty  for  disobedienco  will  be  ii 
trial  I'xcoinmunicatiou.  And  if  an  international  orgai 
of  labour  is  formed  as  proposed,  exclusion  in  one  ooi 
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I  tioti  will  mean  starvation. 

That  things  must  take  this  course  ia  a  conclnsion  reached 

'  not  by  deduction  only,  nor  only  by  induction  from  those 
experiences  of  the  past  instanced  above,  nor  only  from 
consideration  of  the  analogies  furnished  by  organisms  of 
all  orders ;  but  it  is  reached  also  by  observation  of  cases 
daily  under  our  eyes.  The  truth  that  the  regulative 
Btrnctiire  always  tends  to  increase  in  power,  is  illustrated 
by  every  established  body  of  men.  The  history  of  each 
learned  society,  or  aociuty  for  other  purpose,  shows  how 
the  staff,  permanent  or  partially  permanent,  sways  th8 
proceedings  and  determines  the  actions  of  the  society  with 
but  little  resistance,  even  when  most  members  of  the  sociel 
disapprove  :  therepugnance  to  anything  like  a  revolutionai 
step  being  ordinarily  an  eSncient  deterrent.  So  is  it 
joint-stock  companies — those  owning  railways  for  exampll 
The  plans  of  a  board  of  directors  are  usually  authorize 
with  little  or  no  discussion  ;  and  if  there  is  any  considerablai 

,  opposition,  this  is  forthwith  cmshed  by  an  overwhelming 

[  number  of  proxies  sent  by  those  who  always  support  the 
existinj^  administration.  Only  when  the  misconduct  is  extreme 
does  the  resistance  of  shareholders  snlSce  to  displace  the 
rulinff  body.     Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  societies  formed  of 
working  men  and  having  the  interests  of  labour  especially- 
&t  heart — the  trades- unions.     In  these,  too,  the  regulnti' 
agency  becomes  all  powerful.     Their  members,  even  wLi 
they  dissent  from  the  policy  pursued,  habitually  yield  to  tl 
authorities  they  have  set  np.   As  they  cannot  secede  withoi 
making  enemies  of  their  follow  workmen,  and  often  losii 
all  chance  of  employment,  they  succumb.     We  are  sho' 
too,   by  the   late   congress,  that  already,  iu   the  genei 
organization  of  trades-unions  so  recently  formed,  there  ai 
compliunts  of  "wire-pullers"  and  "  bosses  "  and  "  permanenl 
officials."     If,  then,  this  supremacy  of  the  regulators  ia 
eccn  in  bodies  of  qnite  modern  origin,  formed  of  men  who 
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have,  in  many  of  the  cases  instanced,  unhindered  ] 
of  asserting  their  iodopundence,  what  nil)  the  suprem 
the  regulators  become  in  long-fstablished  l>odip8,  in  t 
which  hare  hecome  vast  and  highly  organised,  and  in  bodies 
which,  instead  of  controlling  only  a  amall  part  of  the  tuufcV 
life,  control  the  whole  of  lua  life  T 


Again  there  will  come  the  rejoinder — "We  ahnll  ^ 
against  all  that.  Everybody  will  be  vducaleil;  audall,< 
their  eyes  constantly  open  t«  the  abuse  of  powpr.  will  he 
quick  to  prevent  it."  Tho  worth  nf  thcso  PXpc-cbiiionD  ivitold 
be  small  even  conld  we  not  identify  the  cautica  which 
will  bring  disappointment ;  for  in  human  affairs  the  most 
promising  schemes  go  wrong  in  ways  which  no  one  antioK 
pated.  But  in  this  case  the  going  wmng  will  bo  iKrcessiti 
by  causes  which  are  con^picnous.  The  working  of  in 
tions  is  determined  by  men's  characters;  and  the  exil 
defects  in  their  characters  will  inevitably  bring  abonfev 
results  above  indicated.  There  is  no  aileqnalfi  end^ 
ment  of  those  sentiments  required  to  prevent  the  { 
of  a  despotic  bureaucracy. 

Were  it  needful  to  dwell  on  indirect  evidence,  moch  n 
be  maile  of  that  furnished  by  the  behavionrof  the  m 
Liberal  party — a  party  which,  relintjuishiiig  the  ortfrind 
conception  of  a  loader  as  a  mouthpiece  for  a  known  umI 
accepted  policy,  thinks  it'ielf  bnnnd  to  accept  a  policy  which 
its  leader  springs  upon  it  without  consent  or  warning — « 
party  so  utterly  without  the  feeling  and  idea  implied  by 
liberalism,  as  not  to  resent  this  trampling  on  the  ri>fht  uf 
private  judgment,  which  constitutes  the  root  of  libcraiism— 
nay,  a  party  which  vili6ea  as  renegade  liberals,  those  of  ita 
members  who  refuse  tosarrendor  their  independence  I 
withonl  occupying  spoco  with  indirect  jiroofs  that  th«  | 
of  men  have  not  the  natures  required  to  ohock  the  den 
ment  of  tyrannical  officialism,  it  will  snBice  to  conten 
tiie  direct  proofs  (urniahod  by  those  vLassoa  unong  wfl 
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Bocialistic  idea  most  predominates,  and  wbo  think 
themsdvea  most  interestetl  in  propagating  it — the  operative 
classes.  These  would  constitute  the  great  body  of  the 
socialistic  organization,  and  their  characters  would  deter-  i 

mine  its  nature.     What,  then,  are  their  characters  as  dis-  , 

played  in  such  organizations  as  thoy  have  already  formed? 
Instead  of  the  selfishness  of  the  employing  classes  and 
the  aelfishnesa  of  competition,  we  are  to  have  the  unselfish- 
ness of    a    mutually-aiding    system.      How    far    is    this  i 
11       unsellislinesa  now  shon'n  in  the  behaviour  of  worVing  men              J 
I^Bto  one  another  T     What  shall  we  say  to  the  rules  limiting  ^^^M 
^^B^e  numbers  of  new  bands  admitted    into    each  trade,  OF^^^^f 
^Hlo  the  mtes  which  binder  ascent  from  inferior  classes  of  ^^^^ 
H      workers  to  superior  classes?     One  does  not  see  in  such            1 
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workers  to  superior  classes?  One  does  not  see  in  such 
regulations  any  of  that  altruism  by  which  sot'ialism  is  to  be 
pervaded.  Contrariwise,  one  sees  a  pursuit  of  private 
interests  no  less  keen  than  among  traders.  Hence,  unless 
we  suppose  that  meu's  uatures  will  be  suddenly  exalted, 
we  mast  concludo  that  the  pursuit  of  private  iuteresta 
will  sway  the  duiugs  of  all  the  coTuponent  classes  in  aJ 
•ocialistic  society. 

With   passive  disregard   of  others'   claims   goes  active^ 
encroachment  on  them.     "  Bo  one  of  us  or  we  will  cut  off 
your  means  of  living,"  is  the  usual  threat  of  each  trades- 
union  to  outsiders  of  the  same  trade.    While  their  members 
insist  on  their  own  freedom  to  combine  and  Eix  the  rates  ai^ 
which   they  will  work   (as  they  are  perfectly  jvistiticd  i 
doing),  the  freedom  of  those  wbo  disagree  with  them  is  nob^ 
only  deniL>d  but  the  assertion  of  it  is  treated  as  a  crime. 
Individuals  who  maintain  their  rights  to  make  their  own 
contracts  are  vilified  as  "blacklegs"  and  "  traitors,"  and 
meet  with  violence  which  would  be  merciless  were  there  no 
legal  penalties  and  no  police.     Along  with  this  trampling 
on   the   liberties   of  men  of  their  own   class,   there   goes-— 
]  peremptory  dictation  to  the  employing  class :  not  prescribp* 
terms  and  working  arrangcmguts  only  shall  bo  conformed 
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to,  bat  none  save  those  belonging  to  their  body  sKnll  hr 
employed^nay,  in  some  cases,  there  shall  be  »  strike  if  the 
employer  carries  on  transactions  with  trading  budint  that 
give  work  to  non-union  men.  Dore,  then,  we  are  variously 
shown  by  trades -nn ions,  or  at  any  rate  by  the  newer  tmdes- 
nnions,  a  determination  to  impose  tlifir  re^aUttons  iritboQt 
regard  to  the  rights  of  those  who  are  to  bo  coerc«l  So 
complete  is  the  inversion  of  ideas  and  sentimeDia 
maintenance  of  these  rights  is  regarded  as  Tit-iuaa 
trespusa  upon  them  as  virtuous.* 

Along  with  this  aggressivencea  in  one  diroction 
goes  aubmissivencss  in  another  direction.  The  cocrci* 
outsiders  by  unionists  is  paralleled  only  by  their  subjecttoa 
to  their  leaders.  That  they  may  conqncr  in  Ibo  straggle 
they  surrender  their  individual  liberties  and  indiTidaal 
judgments,  and  show  no  resentment  however  dictnlurinl  may 
be  the  mle  exercised  over  them.  Kverj-where  we  ^ee  Duclt 
anbordination  that  bodies  of  workmen  unanimonsly  IcaT4 
their  work  or  return  to  it  as  their  authoritica  order  Ibem. 
Nor  do  they  resist  when  taxed  all  round  to  support  tttrikere 
whoso  acta  they  may  or  may  not  appruve,  but  intttond,  ill- 
treat  recalcitrant  members  of  their  body  who  do  not  subscribe. 

*  Murellotu  are  the  aoDoInaions  men  rrMh  when  ones  thcj  itaatt  Am 
dmple  principle,  that  eaoh  mui  ehoDld  be  kUowod  to  panne  lb>  ob^act*  af 
tile,  r«tniDod  onl;  by  the  Umita  which  the  limihu  pnrmiiU  a(  ibtit  objMM 
bj  other  men  impoee.  A  generstion  kgo  we  hi>mrd  load  KBcrtkoa  of  •iIm 
right  to  Isboar,'  that  is,  the  right  to  bain  Uhoor  proTldnd;  anl  thmn  vm 
atiU  not  a  tew  who  think  the  conunaiiilj  boood  to  find  work  tor  mth  panmi. 
Compare  this  with  the  doctrine  current  ta  I'miice  at  tb»  time  wlua  Ilia 
tnoDarchical  power  colininated;  tuunetjr.  that  'lli«  right  of  wraiiiis  ia  * 
tojti  rit;bt  which  the  prince  can  ccU  and  the  eubjrctB  niuit  bi^.*  Tlila 
contrast  ii  starCing  enough  ;  bat  a  oantiut  still  luora  itarilin^  ta  batac 
provided  tor  at.  Wa  now  loa  a  roBosctiation  ot  the  deipotie  docirta*, 
diflering  only  bj  the  fubetitution  ot  Tiada-Dnioni  lor  kines.  Vor  now 
that  Trtdes-ttniona  are  bMoming  univenal,  and  each  artiaan  haa  to  paj 
prcKTibrd  moniea  to  on*  or  another  ot  thurn,  with  the  allortiatiTe  o(  baiai 
a  Dan  nnioniBl  to  wbmn  work  is  denied  b;  lurce.  it  has  ounut  to  tliia,  that 
the  right  to  Ubour  ii  a  Ttade-Union  right,  wl.icta  tha  Tr»J»-OtJf  ■ 
and  Uie  indiridnai  worker  must  buj  I 
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The  traits  tlius  sliovm  lUDst  be  operative  in  a 
Gocial  orgHni:iHtioD,  and  the  qae&tion  to  bo  askod  is — Wluifc 
will  result  from  their  operation  when  they  are  relieved 
from  all  restraintB  F  At  present  the  separate  bodies  of  men 
displaying  them  are  in  the  midst  of  a  society  partially 
passive,  partially  antagonistic ;  are  subject  to  the  crittciaina 
and  reprobations  of  an  independent  press ;  and  are  nnder 
the  control  of  law,  enforced  by  police.  If  in  these  circum- 
stances these  bodies  habitually  take  courses  which  over- 
ride individual  freedom,  what  will  happen  when,  instead  of 
being  only  scattered  parts  of  the  community,  governed  by 
their  separate  sets  of  regulators,  they  constitute  the  whole 
community,  governed  by  a  consolidated  system  of  such 
regulators ;  when  functionaries  of  all  orders,  including  thoeo 
who  officer  the  press,  form  parts  of  the  regulative  organizit* 
tion ;  and  when  the  law  is  both  enacted  and  administered 
by  this  regulative  organization  ?  The  fanatical  adherents 
of  a  social  theory  are  capable  of  taking  any  measures,  no 
matter  how  extreme,  for  carrying  oat  their  views  :  holding, 
like  the  merciless  priesthoods  of  past  times,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  And  when  a  general  sociidistic  organ- 
ization has  been  established,  the  vast,  ramified,  and  con- 
solidated body  of  those  who  direct  its  activities,  using 
without  check  whatever  coercion  soems  to  them  needful  in 
the  interests  of  the  system  (which  will  practically  become 
their  own  interests)  will  have  no  hesitation  in  imposing 
their  rigorous  rule  over  the  entire  lives  of  the  actuM) 
workers;  until,  eventually,  there  is  developed  on  offici 
oligarchy,  with  its  various  grades,  exercising  a  tyranny  moi 
gigantic  and  more  terrible  than  any  which  the  world  has  seat 

Let  me   again  repudiate  an  erroneous  inference.     Ang 

I  cno  who  supposes    that   the    foregoing  argument  implia 

I  oontentment  with  things  as   they  are,  makes  a  profuo 

I  mistake.     The  present  sociitl  state  is  transitional,  aa  pac 

■ticial  states  have  bceu  transitional.     There  will,  I  hopt 
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and  believe,  come  a  future  social  Btato  dilTering 
from  tbe  present  as  the  present  differs  from  Ui«  pmtt 
with  ita  mailed  barons  and  defenceless  serfs.  Id  Soaat 
Statics,  as  well  as  in  The  Sludy  ofSocijlog'j  and  in  PoIU 
Inatitiitlana,  is  clearly  sbowa  tbe  desiro  fur  an  orj^oi: 
more  conducive  to  tbe  bajipiness  of  men  at  larg^ 
t^at  wbicb  exists.  My  opposition  to  BocialisiD  results 
tbe  belief  tbat  it  would  stop  the  progress  to  sncb  a  hj 
state  and  bring  back  a  lower  state.  Nothing  bat  tbo 
modification  of  human  nature  by  the  digcipUne  of  Boeial' 
life,  can  produce  permaDuntly  advanta^ous  changes. 

A  fandamental  error  pen'ading  the  thinking  of  Doarljr 
all  parties,  political  and  social,  is  tbat  evils  aiimic  of 
infmediate  and  radical  remedies.  "  If  you  will  but  do  tbix, 
the  mischief  will  be  prevented."  "Adopt  my  plan  and 
the  suffering  will  disappear."  "Tlie  corruptiou  will  nn- 
qnostionably  be  cured  by  enforcing  this  measnre."  Every- 
where  one  meets  with  beliefs,  expressed  ur  implied,  of  Ibi-sn 
kinds.  They  are  all  ill-fonnded.  It  is  possible  to  rcmora 
causes  which  intensify  the  evils ;  it  is  possible  to  chan^ 
tbe  evils  from  one  form  into  another  ;  and  it  is  posaiblo,  mad 
very  common,  to  exacerbate  the  evils  by  tbo  efforts  mado  to 
prevent  tliem ;  but  anytliing  like  immediate  euro  is  impoo- 
sible.  In  the  course  of  thonsands  of  years  mankind  bare, 
by  maltiplicatioD,  been  forced  out  of  that  original  saraga 
state  in  which  small  nambers  enpport«d  themselves  on  wiUi 
food,  into  the  civilized  state  in  which  tbe  food  rvqairod 

upporting  great  numbers  can  be  got  only  by  oontii 
labour.     Tbe  nature  required  for  this  last  mode  of 
widely  different  from   tbe  nature  required  for  the 

ad  long-con  tinned  pains  have  to  be  passed  throng! 
re-moulding  tbe  one  into  the  other.  Misery  has  ucotNiFi 
to  be  borue  by  a  constitution  out  of  harmony  with  its 
ditions;  and  a  conxtitntion  inherited  from  primitive 
oat  of  harmony  with  the  conditions  impoHcd  on  eiii 
men.     Hence  it  is  imjHiBftible  to  establish  forthwith  a 
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itory  social  state.     No  aacli  nature  as  tLat  whJcK  hai 
filled  Europe  with  millions  of  armed  meu,  liere  eager  for' 
conqu(;st  and  tliere  for  revenge — no  such  natnre  as  that 
which  prompts  the  nations  called  Christian  to  vie  with  one 
another   in    filibustering  expeditions   all  over   the    world,  _ 
igardk'sa  of  the  claims  of  aborigines,  while  their  tens  < 
louaands  of  priests  of  the  religion  of  love  look  on  approv-^ 
ingly — no    such    natnre    as    that   which,    in   dealing  with! 
weaker  races,  gous  beyond  the  primitive  rule   of    life  fop^ 
life,  and  for  one  life  takes  miny  lives — no  such  nature,  1 
say,  can,  by  any  device,  be  framed  into  a  harmonious  com- 
munity.    The  root  of  all  well-ordered   social  action  i 
sentiment  of  justice,  which   at   once  insists   on   personal 
freedom  and  is  solicitous  for  the  like  freedom  of  others 
and  there  at  present  exists  but  a  very  inadequate  amoantl 
of  this  sentiment. 

Hence  the  need  for  further  long  continuance  of  a  social"* 
discipline  which  requires  each  man  to  carry  on  his  activities 
with  due  regard  to  the  like  claims  of  others  to  carry  o 
their  activities  ;  and  which,  while  it  insists  that  he  shall  J 
have  all  the  benelits  his  conduct  naturally  brings,  insist*! 
also  that  he  shall  not  saddle  on  others  the  evils  his  condaotl 
naturally  brings;  uuless  they  freely  undertake  to  bear  them. 
And  hence  the  belief  that  endeavours  to  elude  this  discip- 
line, will  not  only  fail,  but  will  bring  worse  evils  than 
those  to  be  escaped. 

It  is  not,  then,  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the  employing 
classes  that  socialism  is  to  be  resisted,  but  much  more  in 
the  interests  of  the  employed  classes.  In  one  way  or 
other  production  must  be  regulated ;  and  the  regulators, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  must  always  be  a  small  class  aa 
compared  with  the  actual  producers.  Under  voluntary  c 
operation  as  at  presfnt  carried  on,  tho  regulators,  pursuing! 
their  personal  interests,  take  as  large  a  share  of  th^ 
produce  as  they  can  get;  but,  as  we  are  daily  shown  I 
trades-nnion  successes,  ore  restrained  in  the  selfish  ] 
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of  their  ends.  Under  that  compulsory  cooperation  wliicli 
socialism  would  necessitate^  the  regulators,  porsiiing  thrir 
personal  interests  with  no  less  selfishness,  coold  not  be 
met  by  the  combined  resistance  of  free  workers ;  and  their 
power,  unchecked  as  now  by  refusals  to  work  save  on 
prescribed  terms,  would  grow  and  ramify  and  consolidate 
till  it  became  irresistible.  The  ultimate  result,  as  I  have 
before  pointed  out,  must  be  a  society  like  that  of  ancient 
Peru,  dreadful  to  contemplate,  in  which  the  mass  of  tbe 
people,  elaborately  regimented  in  groups  of  10,  50,  100, 
500,  and  1000,  ruled  by  officers  of  corresponding*  grades, 
and  tied  to  their  districts,  were  superintended  in  their 
private  lives  as  welt  as  in  their  industries,  and  toiled 
hopelessly  for  the  support  of  the  governmental  organisation. 


THE  AMERICANS: 
A  Conversation. AND  a  Speech,  with  an  Addition. 

[Originally  published  in  America  and  afterwards  published  in 
England  in  The  Contemporary  Review /or  January  1883,  preceded 
by  the  following  editorial  note : — "  The  state  of  Mr,  8pencer*8 
health  unfortunately  not  permitting  him  to  give  in  the  form  of 
articles  the  results  of  his  observations  on  American  society^  it  is 
thought  useful  to  reproduce^  under  his  own  revision  and  with  some 
additional  remarks,  what  he  has  said  on  the  subject;  especially  as 
the  accounts  of  it  which  have  appeared  in  this  country  are  imper- 
feet :  reports  of  the  conversation  having  been  abridged^  and  the 
speech  being  known  only  by  telegraphic  summary. 

The  earlier  paragraphs  of  the  conversation,  which  refer  to  Mr. 
Spencer*s  persistent  exclusion  of  reporters  and  his  objections  to  the 
interviewing  system,  are  omitted,  as  not  here  concerning  the  reader. 
Tliere  was  no  eventual  yielding,  as  has  been  supposed.  It  was  not 
to  a  newspaper-reporter  that  the  opinions  which  follow  were  ex- 
pressed, but  to  an  intimate  American  friend :  the  primary  purpose 
being  to  correct  the  many  misstatements  to  which  the  excluded  inter- 
viewers had  given  currency  ;  and  the  occasion  being  taken  for  giving 
utterance  to  impressions  of  American  affairs.** — Ed.] 

I.  — A  Convkesation  :  October  20,  1882. 

Has  what  you  have  seen  answered  your  expectations  ? 

It  has  far  exceeded  them.  Sach  books  about  America 
as  I  had  looked  into  had  given  me  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  immense  developments  of  material  civilization  which 
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I  have  everjwiiere  fonnd.  The  extent,  wealth,  and  mag- 
nificence of  your  cities,  and  especially  the  splendonr  of 
New  York,  have  altogether  astonished  me.  Thoagh  I  hare 
not  visited  the  wonder  of  the  West,  Chicago,  jet  some  of 
your  minor  modem  places,  snch  as  Cleveland^  have  suffi- 
ciently amazed  me  by  the  results  of  one  generation's  activity. 
Occasionally*  when  I  have  been  in  places  of  some  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  where  the  telephone  is  in  general 
use,  I  have  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  our  own  unenter- 
prising towns,  many  of  which,  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
and  more,  make  no  use  of  it. 

I  suppose  you  recognize  in  these  results  the  great 
benefits  of  free  institutions  P 

Ah  I  Now  comes  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  interview- 
ing. I  have  been  in  the  country  less  than  two  months, 
have  seen  but  a  relatively  small  part  of  it,  and  but  com- 
paratively few  people,  and  yet  you  wish  from  me  a  definite 
opinion  on  a  difficult  question. 

Perhaps  you  will  answer,  subject  to  the  qualification  that 
you  are  but  giving  your  first  impressions  ? 

Well,  with  that  understanding,  I  may  reply  that  though 
the  free  institutions  have  been  partly  the  cause,  I  think 
they  have  not  been  the  chief  cause.  In  the  first  place,  the 
American  people  have  come  into  possession  of  an  un- 
paralleled fortune — the  mineral  wealth  and  the  vast  tracts 
of  virgin  soil  producing  abundantly  with  small  cost  of 
culture.  Manifestly,  that  alone  goes  a  long  way  towards 
producing  this  enormous  prosperity.  Then  they  have  pro- 
fited by  inheriting  all  the  arts,  appliances,  and  methods, 
developed  by  older  societies,  while  leaving  behind  the 
obstructions  existing  in  them.  They  have  been  able  to 
pick  and  choose  from  the  products  of  all  past  experience, 
appropriating  the  good  and  rejecting  the  bad.  Then, 
besides  these  favours  of  fortune,  there  are  factors  proper 
to  themselves.  I  perceive  in  American  faces  generally  a 
great  amount  of  determination — a  kind  of  ''do  or  die'' 
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preasion ;  and  Una  trait  of  character,  joined  with  a  pow< 

if  work  exceeding  that  of  any  other  people,  of  coarse  pi 

duces  an  unparalleled  rapidity  of  progreBS.     Once 

ibire  is  the  inventiveness  which,  atiraulated  by  tlie  need' 

'for  ecoiiomiKiDg  labour,  has  been  so  wisely  fostered.    Among 

Vs  in  England,  there  are  many  foolish  people  who,  while 

^tbinkin^  that  a  man  who  toils  with  his  hands  has  an  eqiiit- 

,ble  claim  to  the  product,  and  if  he  has  special  skill  may 

ightly  have  the  advantage  of  it,  also  hold  that  if  a  man 

Is  with  his  brain,  perhaps  for  years,  and,  uniting  genius 
with  perseverance,  evolves  some  valuable  inventicn,  the 
public  may  rightly  claim  the  benefit.  The  Americans  have 
been  more  far-seeing.  The  enormona  museum  of  patents 
which  I  saw  at  Washington  is  significant  of  the  attention; 
paid  to  inventors'  claims  ;  and  the  nation  profits  immensely 
from  haviug  in  this  direction  (though  not  in  all  others] 
recognized  property  in  mental  products.  Beyond  qneslion, 
ipect  of  mechanical  appliances  the  Americans  are 
ahead  of  all  nations.  If  along  with  your  material  progress 
there  went  equal  progress  of  a  higher  kind,  there  would 
remain  nothing  to  be  wished. 

lliat  is  an  amblguuua  qualification.     What  do  you  mean 
by  it? 

Yon  will  understand  me  when  I  tell  you  what  I  waa 
thinking  the  other  day.  After  pondering  over  what  I  have 
seen  of  your  vast  manufacturing  and  trading  establishments, 
the  rush  of  traffic  in  yoar  street-cars  and  elevated  railways, 
your  gigantic  hotels  and  Fifth  Avenue  palaces,  I  was  sud- 
denly remiuiled  of  the  Itaibn  Republics  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
and  recalled  the  fact  that  while  there  was  growing  up 
thera  great  commercial  activity,  a  development  of  the  at 
wluch  made  them  the  envy  of  Europe,  and  a  building 
princely  mansions  which  continue  to  be  the  admiration 
travellers,  their  people  were  gradually  losing  their  freedo 

Do   you  mean  tbis  as  a  suggestion  that  we  are  doing 
Uie  like  F 
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freedom;  bnt,  bo  far  ob  I  can  gather,  there  luu  1 
considerable  loss  of  the  GubBtance.  It  is  true  that  thtM 
rule  jou  do  not  do  it  by  means  of  retiutii:ra  armed 
Bwords  ;  but  tbey  do  it  throngh  regiments  of  i 
with  voting  papers,  who  oboy  the  word  of  co 
loyally  as  did  the  dependants  uf  tlie  old  foiidiil  uubloi 
who  lliuB  enable  tb(;ir  leaders  to  override  the  genen 
and  make  the  cotniiiuuity  submit  to  their  oxoctioi 
effectually  as  their  prototypes  of  old.  It  is  doabtlcas  1 
that  each  of  your  citizens  votes  for  the  candidate  he  chooara 
for  this  or  that  office,  from  President  downwards;  butliiii 
hand  is  guided  by  an  agency  behind  which  leave*  j^H 
scarcely  any  choice.  "  Use  your  political  power  aa  *^^^| 
yon,  or  eke  throw  it  away,"  is  the  ultcrnativo  offend  |^^^| 
citizen.  The  political  machinery  as  it  is  now  work<»d^^^| 
little  resemblance  to  that  contemplated  at  the  oota^^^H 
your  political  life.  Manifestly,  those  who  fnuned  yoar^^^| 
stitntion  never  dreamed  that  twenty  tliousand  citixcDs  W^^^| 
go  to  the  poll  led  by  a  "buss."  America  esemplifioeai^^^l 
other  end  of  the  social  scale,  a  change  analogoaa  to^^^^| 
which  has  taken  place  under  sundry  despotisma.  ^^^| 
know  tint  in  Japan,  before  the  rcceut  Hevolatioitf^^^l 
divine  ruler,  the  Mikado,  nouiually  supreme,  was  P^^^H 
cally  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  bis  chief  minittt«r,'^^^| 
Shognn.  Bere  it  seems  to  mo  that  "  tho  sovoroi)^  P^^^^^^l 
is  fast  becoming  a  puppet  which  movCs  and  ^caks  as  ^^^| 
pullers  determine.  ^^^| 

Then  you  tliiuk  that  Republican  institatioRs  Hrs  a  ^j^^^| 
By  no  means :  I  imply  no  such  concluaioii.  Thirty  j^^^| 
ago,  when  often  discussing  politico  with  an  English  f<^^^| 
and  defending  Republican  institutions,  as  I  always  ^^^H 
done  and  do  still,  and  whcu  he  nrgr-d  against  mo  tl^^^l 
working  of  such  inatilutions  over  here,  I  habitualljr  n^^^l 
that  the  Americaos  got  tbeir  form  of  goTernminii^^^l 
•  happy  accident,  not  by  normal  progress,  and  that^^^| 
would  have  to  go  back  before  they  could  go  forward.  ^^^^H 
ba9  since  h^p[>ene<i  &ot^n\&  ^  tvx^t  ^^n  Vtv'i^  ^■wiAftat^^^B 
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Tiew;  aad  what  I  see  now,  confirms  me  in  it.     America' 

is  showing,  on  a  largtT  scale  than  ever  before,  that  "paper 
Constitutions "  will  not  work  as  they  are  intundod 
work.  The  truth,  first  recognized  by  MackintoBh,  that 
Constitutions  are  not  made  but  grow,  which  is  part 
of  the  larger  troth  that  societies,  throughout  their  wholo 
orgauizatioDS,  are  not  made  but  grow,  at  once,  whea 
accepted,  disposes  of  the  notion  that  yoa  cau  work  aa 
you  hope  any  artificially-devised  system  of  government. 
It  becomes  an  inference  that  if  your  political  structure  naa 
been  manufactured  and  not  grown,  it  will  forthwith  begin 
to  grow  into  BometliiEg  different  from  that  intended — 
something  in  harmony  with  the  natures  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  society  exists.  And  it 
evidently  hag  been  so  with  yoa.  Within  the  forms  of  yonr 
Constitution  there  has  grown  np  this  organization  of  profes- 
sional politicians  altogfthcr  uncontemplated  at  the  ontset, 
which  has  become  in  large  measure  the  ruling  power. 

But  will  not  education  and  the  diSosion  of  political 
knowledge  tit  men  for  free  institutions  ? 

Ko.  It  is  essentially  a  question  of  character,  and  only  in' 
a  secondary  degree  a  question  of  knowledge.  But  for  the 
universal  delusion  about  education  as  a  pauacea  fur  political 
evils,  this  would  have  been  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the 
evidence  daily  disclosed  in  your  papers.  Are  not  the  men 
who  officer  and  control  your  Federal,  your  State,  and  yonr 
Municipal  organizations — who  manipulate  your  caucuses' 
and  conventions,  and  run  your  partisan  campaigns — all 
educated  men  ?  And  has  their  education  prevented  them 
from  engaging  in,  or  permitting,  or  condoning,  the 
briberies,  lobbjnngs,  and  other  corrupt  methods  which 
vitiate  the  actions  of  your  administrations  f  Perhaps  party 
newspapers  exaggerate  these  things ;  but  what  am  I  to 
make  of  the  testimony  of  yonr  civil  service  reformers — 
men  of  all  parties  ?  If  I  understand  the  matter  aright, 
they  are  attacking,  as  viciooa  and   dutgLToas^  a  ajsteta 
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■which  has  ^rown  np  under  the  natural  spontaneons  1 
ing  of  your  free  institutions — are  exposing  vic«s  ' 
education  haa  proved  powerlesa  to  prevent  P 

Of  coutae,  ambitioua  aud  unscrupulona  men  will  secnt 
the  officer,  and  education  will  aid  them  in  their  selfiak 
purposes.  But  would  not  those  purposes  be  thwarts},  nd 
better  Government  secured,  by  raising  the  BtAcdard  flC 
knowledge  among  the  people  at  large  f 

Very  little.  The  current  theory  is  that  if  the  yonBg  u* 
taught  what  is  right,  and  the  reasons  why  it  is  right,  they 
will  do  what  is  right  when  tbej  grow  up.  But  conaideriDg 
what  religious  teachers  have  been  doing  these  two  thoasaail 
years,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  history  is  agaiiiat  tli«  codcIo- 
sion,  as  much  as  is  the  conduct  of  these  well<«iJi]caicd 
citizens  I  have  referred  to ;  and  I  do  not  eoc  why  yon 
expect  better  results  among  the  masseg.  Peraonnl  intereit* 
will  Bway  the  men  in  the  ranks,  as  they  away  the  mm 
above  them;  end  the  education  which  tails  to  make  the 
last  consult  public  good  rather  than  private'  good,  will  fail  to 
make  the  first  do  it.  The  benefits  of  political  ptirity  aro  n 
general  and  remote,  and  the  profit  to  each  isdividual  ia  k> 
inconspicuous,  that  the  common  citizen,  educate  him  na  yon 
like,  will  babitualty  occupy  himself  with  his  personal  affairs, 
and  hold  it  not  worth  his  while  to  fight  against  («oh  abotv 
as  soon  as  it  appears.  N^ot  lack  of  inforoiation,  bat  lack  of 
certain  moral  sentiment,  is  the  root  of  tlie  evil. 

Yon  mean  that  people  bare  not  a  sufficient  seosB  nt 
public  duty  ? 

Well,  that  is  one  way  of  patting  it;  hut  there  is  *  aam* 
specific  way.  Probably  it  will  surprise  yoa  if  I  lay  Um 
American  has  not,  I  think,  a  sufiiciently  quick  eenso  of  Ui 
own  claims,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  necessary  cona^ 
quence,not  a  snSiciently  quick  sense  of  the  claims  cif  othcn 
—for  the  two  traita  are  organically  related.  1  observe  thai 
they  tolerate  Tarioos  small  interferences  and  dtcttttjoa* 
which  EngUahmen  are  prone  to  resiiit.     I  um  lold  thai  Um 
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remarlced  on  for  their  tendency  to  grnmble  la 
euch  caBea ;  and  I  have  no  donbt  it  is  tme. 

Do  you  think  it  worth  while  for  people  to  make  themselves 
disagreeable  by  resenting  every  trifling  aggression  F  Wa 
Americana  think  it  involvca  too  much  loss  of  time  and 
temper,  and  doesn't  pay. 

Exactly;  that  ia  what  I  mean  by  character.  It  ia  this 
ly-going  readiness  to  permit  small  trespasses,  becaose  iC 
lid  be  troublesome  or  profitless  or  nnpopular  to  oppose 
lem,  which  leads  to  the  habit  o£  acquiescence  in  wrong*, 
and  the  decay  of  free  institutions.  Free  institutions  can  be 
maintained  only  by  citizens,  each  of  whom  is  instant  to 
oppose  every  illegitimate  act,  every  assumption  of  auprem- 
acy,  every  official  excesa  of  power,  however  trivial  it  may 
seem.  As  Hamlet  says,  there  is  snch  a  thing  as  "greatly 
to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw,"  when  the  atraw  implies  a 
principle.  If,  aa  you  say  of  the  American,  he  pauses  to 
consider  whether  he  can  aSbrd  the  tim»  and  trouble^ 
whether  it  will  pay,  corruption  is  sure  to  creep  in.  All 
these  lapses  from  higher  to  lower  forms  begin  in  trifling 
ways,  and  it  ia  only  by  incessant  watchfulness  that  they  can 
be  prevented.  As  one  of  your  early  statesmen  said — "The 
price  of  liberty  ia  eternal  vigilance."  But  it  is  far  less 
against  foreign  aggressions  upon  national  liberty  that  this 
igilance  is  required,  than  against  the  insidious  growth  of 
imestic  interferences  with  personal  liberty.  In  some 
ivate  administrations  which  I  have  been  concerned  with, 
often  insisted  that  instead  of  assuming,  as  people 
nsnally  do,  that  things  are  going  right  until  it  ia  proved 
that  they  are  going  wrong,  the  proper  course  is  to  asanme 
that  they  are  going  wrong  antit  it  is  proved  that  they 
are  going  right.  You  will  find  continually  that  private 
corporations,  such  aa  joint-stock  banking  companies, 
to  grief  from  not  acting  on  this  principle ;  and  what  holds 
of  these  small  and  simple  private  administrations  holds  still 
more  of   the   great  and  complex  public   administration! 
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PL-ople  are  tanght,  and  I  aappose  beliere,  that  tli^^^H 
of  man  "  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  snt]  deapi^^^H 
wicked;"  and  yet,  atrangely  enough,  beliovin^  this,  ti^r 
place  implicit  trust  in  thoao  they  appoint  to  this  nr  Uut 
function.  I  do  not  think  so  ill  of  human  o&turo  ;  bat,  oa 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  so  well  of  human  natara  w 
to  believe  it  will  go  straight  withont  being  watched. 

Ton  hinted  that  while  Americana  do  not  assert  their  owa 
individ  nail  ties  sufficiently  in  small  matters,  they,  reciprocally, 
do  not  sufficiently  respect  the  individualities  of  othen. 

Did  I  ?  Here,  then,  comes  another  of  the  i  neon  Ten  iraee* 
of  interviewing.  I  should  have  kept  this  opinion  to  xajwdl 
if  yon  had  asked  me  no  questions ;  and  now  I  most  eitber 
say  what  I  do  not  think,  which  I  cannot,  or  I  mnst  rcfoM 
to  answer,  which,  perhaps,  will  be  taken  to  mean  more  than 
I  intend,  or  I  must  specify,  at  the  risk  of  givin);  ofFeooe. 
Ah  the  least  evil,  I  suppose  I  most  do  tlie  lost.  Tho  trait  I 
refer  to  comes  ont  in  various  ways,  small  and  great.  It  ii 
shown  by  the  disrespectful  manner  in  which  individoab  an 
dealt  with  in  your  journals — the  placarding  of  pablic  idm 
in  sensational  headings,  the  dragging  of  private  puople  sod 
their  affairs  into  print.  There  seems  to  be  a  notion  that  tbe 
public  have  a  right  to  intrude  on  private  life  as  far  as  the; 
like;  and  this  I  take  to  be  a  kind  of  moral  trexpsaaiii^. 
Then,  in  a  larger  way,  the  trait  is  seen  iu  this  damn^n^  a( 
private  property  by  your  elevated  railways  without  malcinf 
compensation ;  and  it  is  again  seen  in  the  doings  of  rvtlwaj 
autocrats,  not  only  when  overriding  the  rights  of  shar^ 
holders,  but  in  dominating  over  courts  of  justice  mnd  Stat* 
governments.  Tho  fact  is  that  free  institutions  can  bv 
properly  worked  only  by  men,  each  of  whom  la  jeslom  ■! 
his  own  rights,  and  also  sympathetically  jenlona  of  tin 
rights  of  others — who  will  neither  himself  aggretH  on  Ui 
neighbours  in  small  things  or  great,  nor  tolerate  *(rjp-niirifw 
on  them  by  others.  Tho  Republican  form  of  gorenuniak 
ia  the  highest  form  of  government;  but  becanw  of  thn  b 
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•requires  the  higbeafc  type  of  hnman  nature — a  ''7P^1 
nowhere  at  present  existiug.  We  have  not  grown  np  to  itjj^ 
nor  have  you. 

But  we  thought,  Mr.  Spencer,  yon  were  in  favonr  otm 

/ree   gorernment   in  the   sense  of  relaxed  restraints,  aiidf 

itting  men  and  thiDga  very  much  alone,  or  what  is  oullod  f 

/aire  ? 

That  is  a  persistent  miannderstandiTig  of  my  opponenta.  1 
Everywhere,  alung  with  the  reprobation  of  Government  1 
intrusion  into  varions  spheres  where  private  activities  I 
ahould  be  left  to  themselves,  I  have  contended  that  in  ita  f 
special  sphere,  the  maintenance  of  etjni table  relations  I 
among  citizena,  governmental  action  should  be  extended  J 
and  elaborated. 

To  return  to  yonr  Tariona  criticisms,  must  I  then  nnder- 1 
sbind  that  you  think  unfavourably  of  our  future  f 

No  one  can  form  anything  more  than  vague  and  general  | 
ccnclnsions  respecting  your  future.  The  factors  are  too 
numerous,  too  vast,  too  far  beyond  measure  in  their  quantities 
and  intensities.  The  world  has  never  before  seen  social 
phenomena  at  all  comparable  with  those  presented  in  the 
United  States.  A  society  spreading  over  enormous  tracts, 
while  Btill  preserving  its  political  continuity,  is  a  new  thiug. 
This  progressive  incorporation  of  Vast  bodies  of  immigranta 
of  various  bloods,  haa  never  occurred  on  such  a  scale  before. 
Large  empires,  composed  of  different  peoples,  have,  in 
previous  cases,  been  formed  by  conquest  and  annexation. 
Then  your  immense  plexus  of  railways  and  telegrapha 
tends  to  consolidate  this  vast  aggregate  of  States  in  a  way 
that  no  such  aggregate  has  ever  before  been  consolidated. 
And  there  are  many  minor  co-operating  causes,  unlike  those 
itherto  known.  No  one  can  say  bow  it  ia  all  going  to 
That  there  will  come  hereafter  troubles  of 
ioua  kinds,  and  very  grave  ones,  eeema  highly  probable; 

t  all  nations  have  had,  and  will  have,  their  troubleB.J 
.Ircady  yon  have  trttmiphed  over  one  great  trouble,  ftndl 
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may  reASonably  hope  to  triumph  over  others.  It  naj,  I 
think,  be  concladed  that,  both  because  of  its  sise  and  the 
heterogeneity  of  its  componontB,  the  American  nation  will 
be  n  long  time  in  erolring  ita  ultimate  form,  bat  that  its 
ultimate  form  will  be  high.  One  great  result  is,  I  think, 
tolerably  clear.  From  biological  truths  it  is  to  he  inferred 
that  the  eventual  mistore  of  the  allied  varieties  of  the 
Aryan  race  forming  the  populatiouj  will  produce  a  finer 
type  of  man  than  has  hitherto  existed;  and  a  type  of  man 
more  plastic,  more  adaptable,  more  capable  of  undergoing 
the  modifications  needful  for  complete  social  life.  I  think 
that  whatever  difficulties  they  may  have  to  sormoimt,  and 
whatever  tribulations  they  may  have  to  pass  through,  the 
Americans  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
they  will  have  produced  a  civilization  grander  than  any  the 
world  has  known. 

II. — A  Speech  : 

Delivered  on  ih^  orration  of  a  Complimentary  Dinner  in 
Nvw  York,  on  November  9,  1882. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — Along  with  your  kind- 
ness there  comes  to  me  a  great  unkindness  from  Fate ;  for, 
now  that,  above  all  times  in  my  life,  I  need  full  command 
of  what  powers  of  speech  I  possess,  disturbed  health  so 
threatens  to  interfere  with  them  that  I  fear  I  shall  very 
inadequately  express  myself.  Any  failare  in  my  response 
yon  must  please  ascribe,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  greatly  dis- 
ordered nervous  system.  Regarding  yoa  as  representing 
Americans  at  large,  I  feel  that  the  occasion  is  one  on  which 
arrears  of  thanks  are  due.  I  ought  to  begin  with  the  time, 
some  two-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  my  highly  valued 
friend  ProfeBsor  Youmans,  making  efforts  to  diffuse  my 
books  here,  interested  on  their  behalf  the  Messrs.  Appleton, 
who  have  ever  treated  me  so  honourably  and  so  handsomely ; 
and  I  ought  to  detail  from  that  time  onward  the  variooa 
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marks  and  acta  of  sympathy  by  wLicli  I  have  been  enconr- 

aged  in  a  struggle  wliich  was  for  many  years  disheartening. 

But,  intimating  thus  briefly  my  general  indebtedness  to  my 

numerous  friends,  most  of  them  unknown,  on  this  side  of 

.  the  Atlantic,  I  must  name  more  especially  the  many  atten- 

■tiona  and  proffered  hospitabties  met  with  during  my  late 

Btour,  as  well  as,  lastly  and  chiefly,  this  marked  expression  of 

1  the  sjinpathiea  and  good  wishes  which  many  of  yon  have 

travelled  so  far  to  give,  at  great  cost  of  that  time  which  is 

eo  precious  to  the  American,     I  believe  I  may  truly  say, 

.hat  the  better  health  which  you  have  eo  cordially  wished 

toe,  will  be  in  a  measure  furthered  by  the  wish ;  since  all 

pleasurable  emotion  is  conducive  to  health,  and,  as  you  will 

lily  believe,  the  remembrance  of  this  event  will  ever  coa-^ 

tinue  to  be  a  source  of  pleasurable  emotion,  exceeded  bj 

few,  if  any,  of  my  remembrances. 

And  now  that  I  have  thanked  yon,  sincerely  though  too 
briefly,  I  am  going  to  find  fault  with  yon.  Already,  in  some 
remarks  drawn  from  me  respecting  American  affairs  and 
American  character,  I  have  passed  criticisms,  wliich  have 
been  accepted  far  more  good-humoaredly  than  I  could 
have  reasonably  e^fpected;  and  it  seems  strange  that  I 
should  now  propose  again  to  transgress.  However,  the 
fault  I  have  to  comment  upon  is  one  which  most  will 
scarcely  regard  aa  a  fault.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  one 
respect  Americans  have  diverged  too  widely  from  savages, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  in  general  unduly 
civilized.  Throughout  large  port»ofthe  population,  even 
in  long-settled  regions,  there  is  no  excess  of  those  virtuea 
needed  for  the  maintenance  of  social  harmony.  Especially 
out  in  the  West,  men's  dealings  do  not  yet  betray  too  much 
of  the  "  sweetness  and  light  "  which  we  are  told  distinguish 
the  cultured  man  from  the  barbarian.     N'evectheless,  there 

is  a  sense  in  which  my  assertion  is  true.     You  know  that 

^^ue  primitive  man  lacks  power  of  application.     Spurred  by 
^^Bonger,   by   danger,   by   revenge,   he  can  exert  himself 
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energetically  for  a  time;  but  his  energy 
Monotonous  daily  toil  is  impossible  to  liiia.  It  isotlM 
with  the  more  develnped  man.  The  stern  discipliat'^ 
social  life  has  gradnallj  iti creased  the  aptitude  for  J 
industry ;  until,  among  ns,  and  still  mope  among  yoo,  work 
has  become  with  many  a  passion.  This  contrast  of  Dfttim 
lias  another  napoct.  The  savage  thinks  only  of  pmeat 
stitis factions,  and  leaves  future  eatisfactiuns  ancsred  far. 
Contrariwise,  the  American,  eagerly  pursniuga  fntaregoadt 
almost  ignores  what  good  tho  passing  day  oBijrs  bim ;  and 
when  the  future  good  is  gained,  lio  neglects  that  while 
striving  for  some  still  remoter  good. 

What  I  have  seen  and  heard  daring  my  stay  amnng  yoo 
has  forced  on  me  the  belief  that  this  slow  cbange  fima 
habitual  inertness  to  persistent  activity  lias  reached  as 
extreme  from  which  there  must  begin  a  countorchnnge — a 
reaction.  Everywhere  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
number  of  faces  which  told  in  strong  lines  of  the  ban)i!]if 
that  had  to  be  borne.  I  have  been  struck,  tixi,  with  1^ 
large  proportion  of  gray-haired  men ;  and  iD(]airiea  ban 
brought  out  the  fact,  that  with  you  the  hair  commoolr 
begins  to  turn  some  ten  years  earlier  than  with  aa.  More- 
over, in  every  circle  I  have  met  men  who  had  theniBelrea 
suCTered  from  nervous  collapse  due  to  stress  of  basinoss,  or 
named  friends  who  had  either  killed  themselves  by  overwork, 
or  had  been  permanently  incapacitated,  or  had  wasted  long 
periods  in  endeavours  to  recover  health.  I  do  but  echo  th« 
opinion  of  all  the  observant  persons  I  have  spoken  to,  that 
immense  injury  is  being  done  by  this  high-presaur«  lif^— 
the  physique  is  being  nnderminod.  That  subtle  tliiakcr 
and  poet  whom  yon  have  lately  had  to  mourn,  EincnraOf 
says,  in  his  essay  on  the  Geotk-mau,  that  the  first  rcqaisitv 
ia  that  he  shall  be  a  good  animal.  The  requisite  is  a  gentrral 
one — it  extends  to  the  nwn,  to  the  father,  to  the  i 
We  bear  a  great  deal  about  "  the  vile  body ; "  and  i 
are  eaconngvd  by  the  phrase  to  transgreu  the  la^ 
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Kalth.  But  yatnre  quietly  suppresses  those  who  treat  tbui 
isrespectfuUy  one  of  her  liigheat  prodacts,  and  leaves  the 
Irorld  to  be  peopled  by  tli«  descendaota  of  those  who  ore 
K>t  BO  foolish. 

and   theao   immediate   roischiefs  there  are   remoter 
mischiera.     Exclusive  devotion  to  work  haa  the  result  that 
amnsements  cease  to  please ;  and,  when  relaxation  becomes 
imperative,  life  becomes  dreary  from  lack  of  its  sole  interest 
— ihe  intoreat  in  business.     The  remark  current  in  England 
that,   when   the   American  travels,  hia   aim  is  to  do   the 
greatest  amount  of  sight-aeeing  in  the  shortest  time,  I  find 
current  here  also:  it  is  recognized  that  the  satisfaction  of 
getting  on  devours  nearly  all  other  satisfactions.     When 
recently  at  Niagara,  which  gave  na  a  whole  week's  pleasure^  J 
I  learned  from  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  that  moat  Americans  | 
come  one  day  and  go  away  the  next.     Old  Froissart,  whor 
said  of  the  English  of  hia  day  that  "  they  take  their  pleaanresfl 
sadly  after  their  fashion,"  would  doubtless,  if  he  lived  noWjf 
say    of    the    Americans    that    they    take    their    plcasuresl 
hurriedly  after  their  fashion.     In  large  measure  with  us,.! 
and  still  more  with  you,  there  is  not  that  abandonment  torn 
the  moment  which  is  requisite  for  full  enjoyment;  and  this! 
abandonment  is   prevented   by  the  ever-present   sense  oEI 
multitudiuous  responsibilities.     So  that,  beyond  the  senousl 
physical  mischief  caused  by  overwork,  thera  is  the  further! 
mischief  that  it  destroys  what  value  there  would  otherwiaefl 
be  in  the  leisure  part  of  life. 

Nor  do  the  evils  end  here.  There  is  the  injury  tol 
posterity.  Damaged  constitutions  reappear  in  children,  and 
entail  on  them  far  more  of  ill  than  great  fortunes  yield 
them  of  good.  When  life  has  been  duly  rationalized  by 
science,  it  will  be  seen  that  among  a  man's  duties,  care  of 
the  body  is  imperative ;  not  only  out  of  regard  for  personal 
welfare,  but  also  out  of  regard  for  descendants.  Hia  con- 
stitution will  be  considered  as  an  entailed  estate,  which  he 
ought  to  pass  on  uninjured,  if  not  improved,  to  those  who 
_,  ibllow ;  aud  it  will  be  held  that  miVYlwua  \ie«^e»)CQa\Ns^'^i;;^^^J 
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will  Dot  compensate  for  feeble  bealtli  and  decreased  aiiS^' 
to  enjoy  life.  Once  more,  there  is  tto  injury  to  fellov- 
citieens,  taking  the  shape  of  nndtie  disregard  of  conpctbofL 
I  hear  that  a  great  tmdor  among  yoa  delibentolf 
endearonrod  to  crush  out  everj  one  whose  bitnness  oompeled 
with  his  own ;  and  manifL-stl;  the  man  who,  makiDg  bhaself 
a  slave  to  accumulation,  absorbs  an  ioordioato  sbaro  of  titt 
trade  or  profession  he  is  engaged  in,  makes  life  Iwrdttr  Cor 
alt  others  engaged  in  it,  and  cxcludoa  from  it  many  who 
might  otherwise  gain  competencies.  Thus,  besidea  tbe 
egoistic  motive,  there  are  two  altruistic  motives  wUlcb  a. 
det*r  from  this  excess  in  work. 

The  truth  is,  there  needs  a  revised  ideal  of  life. 
buck  through  the  past,  or  look  abroad  throngh  tho  p 
and  we  find  that  the  ideal  of  life  is  variable,  and  depoodso 
social  conditions.  Everj  one  knows  that  to  be  a  Bocccasfiil 
warrior  was  the  highest  aim  among  all  ancient  peoples  of 
note,  as  it  is  still  among  laany  barbarous  peoples.  Whe« 
we  remember  that  in  the  Norseman's  heavcti  the  time  wh 
to  be  passed  in  daily  battles,  with  magical  bealin)^  uf 
wounds,  we  see  how  deeply  rooted  may  become  the  oot>- 
ception  that  fighting  is  man's  proper  bn&iness,  and  thai 
industry  is  fit  only  for  slaves  and  people  of  low  de^ne. 
That  is  to  say,  when  the  chronic  struggles  of  races  &eCM- 
sitate  perpetual  wars,  there  is  evolved  an  idea)  of  life 
adapted  to  the  requirements.  We  have  changed  all  tliat  ta 
modern  civilized  societies  ;  especially  in  England,  and  still 
more  in  America.  With  the  decline  of  militant  activity,  ami 
the  growth  of  industrial  activity,  the  occupatioiu  oooe 
disgracuful  have  become  hononrable.  I'he  duty  to  work  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  duty  to  fight ;  and  in  tb«i  one  cmat, 
as  in  theother,  the  ideal  of  life  bus  become  so  well  establiabed 
that  scarcely  any  dream  of  questioning  it.  I'mrticaDy, 
business  has  been  substituted  for  war  as  the  parpoae 
of  exisUmce.  ^^^M 

Is  this  modem  ideal  to  nnrvive  thronghont  the  Ai|^^^| 
J   think  DOt.     'WWiU*  b.\^  oVV>:v  t\v\'Q.%%  <a]x&«^ig>  contu^^^| 
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change,  it  is  impossible  that  ideala  should  renjain  fi: 
BDcient  ideal  was  appropriate  to  the  ages  of  cooquest  by 
man  over  man,  and  spread  of  the  strongest  races.  The 
modern  ideal  is  appropriate  to  ages  in  which  conqoest  of  the 
earth  and  subjection  of  the  powers  of  Nature  to  human  nse, 
is  the  predominant  need.  But  hereafter,  when  both  these  endH 
haveinthemain  been  achieved,  the  ideal  formed  will  probabl 
differ  considerably  from  the  present  one.  May  we  not  forei 
thenatureof  thedifferencB?  I  think  we  may.  Sometwenty 
years  ago,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  a  good  friend  of  yours 
too,  though  yoD  never  saw  him,  John  Stuart  Mill,  delivered 
st  St.  Andrews  an  inaugural  address  on  the  occasion  of  his 
tppointmeut  to  the  Lord  Rectorship,  It  contained  much 
be  admired,  as  did  all  he  wrote.  There  ran  through  it, 
however,  the  tacit  assnmption  that  life  is  for  learning  and 
working.  I  felt  at  the  time  that  I  should  have  liked  to 
take  up  the  opposite  thesis.  I  should  have  liked  to  contend 
that  life  is  not  for  learning,  nor  is  life  for  working,  but 
learning  and  working  are  for  life.  The  primary 
knowledge  is  for  such  guidance  of  conduct  under  alf 
circumstances  as  shall  make  living  complete.  All  other 
uses  of  knowledge  are  secondary.  It  scarcely  needs  saying 
that  the  primary  use  of  work  is  that  of  supplying  the 
materials  and  aids  to  living  completely;  and  that  any  other 
uses  of  work  are  secondary.  But  in  men's  conceptions  the 
secondary  has  in  great  measure  usurped  the  place  of  the 
primary.  The  apostle  of  culture  as  it  is  commonly  con- 
ceived, Mr,  Matthew  Arnold,  makes  little  or  no  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  use  of  knowledge  is  the  right 
ordering  of  all  actions ;  and  Mr,  Carlyle,  who  is  a  good 
exponent  of  current  ideas  about  work,  insists  on  its  virtuea 
for  quite  other  reasons  than  that  it  achieves  snatentation. 
We  may  trace  everywhere  in  human  affairs  a  tendency  to 
transform  the  means  into  the  end.  All  see  that  the  miser 
does  this  when,  making  the  accumulation  of  money  his  sole 
satisfaction,  he  forgets  that  money  is   of   value   only 
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purchase  satis  fact  ion  a.  But  it  is  less  commonly  seen  tkit 
the  like  is  true  of  the  work  by  which  the  money  ta  mcca- 
mulated — that  industry  too,  bodily  or  mentnl,  is  hit  m 
means;  and  that  it  is  as  irrational  to  pumue  it  to  tbo 
exclusion  of  that  complete  living  it  snbservps.as  it  isfortlw 
miser  to  accumulate  money  and  make  no  use  of  it.  Bn^ 
after,  when  this  age  of  active  material  progress  has  yielded 
mankind  its  benefits,  there  will,  I  think,  como  a  better 
adjustment  of  labour  and  enjoyment.  Among  n^asoiui  for 
thinking  this,  there  is  the  reason  that  the  process  of  erohi- 
tion  throughout  the  organic  world  at  large,  brinn  «a 
increasing  surplus  of  energies  that  are  not  absortwd  in 
fulfilling  material  needs,  and  points  to  a  still  larger  saniliu 
for  the  himianity  of  the  future.  And  there  are  otber  r 
which  I  must  pass  over.  In  brief,  I  may  say  that  » 
had  Bomewbat  too  much  of  "the  gospel  of  work." 
time  to  preach  the  gospel  of  relaxation. 

This  is  a  very  unconventional  after-dinner  Bp« 
Especially  it  will  be  thought  strange  that  in  T«ianuBff 
thanks  I  should  deliver  something  very  much  like  a  bomilv. 
But  I  have  thought  I  could  not  better  convey  my  thanks 
than  by  the  expression  of  a  sympathy  which  i&suea  in  a  fear. 
If,  as  I  gather,   this  intemperance  in  work  aSerU   jsujnt 

especially  the  Anglo- American  port  of  the  popnlation if 

there  results  an  undermining  of  the  physi<]ue,  not  only  in 
adults,  but  also  in  the  young,  who,  as  I  learn  from  yoor 
daily  journals,  are  also  being  injured  by  overwork — if  tba 
ultimate  consequence  should  be  a  dwindling  away  of  tboM 
among  you  who  are  the  inheritors  of  free  institutions  and 
beat  adapted  to  them ;  then  there  will  come  a  farther 
difficulty  in  the  working  out  of  that  great  fature  which  \um 
before  the  American  nation.  To  my  anxiety 
account  yon  must  please  BBcribe  the  nnosual  chi 
my  remarks. 

And  now  I  must  bid  yon  farewell.     When  I 
Germanic  on  Batuidikv,  I  shalJ  bear  witii  t 
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r  rememtranees  of  my  intercourse  with  many  Amencaoi 
I  joined  witU  regrets  that  my  state  of  health  has  prevented 
1  jne  fromeeeing  a  larger  number. 
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PoBTSCRiPT. — ^A  few  words  may  fitly  be  added  reBpecting 
the  caases  of  this  over-activity  in  American  life — causes 
which  may  be  identified  aa  having  in  recent  times  partially 
operated  among  ourselves,  and  aa  having  wronght  kindred, 
though  leas  marked,  effects.  It  is  the  more  worth  while  to 
trace  the  genesis  of  this  undue  absorption  of  the  energies 
in  work,  since  it  well  serves  to  illustrate  the  general  truth 
■which  should  be  ever  present  to  all  legislators  and  politi-- 
cians,  that  the  indirect  and  unforeseen  results  of  any  caui 
affecting  a  society  are  frequently,  if  not  habitually,  grentei 
and  more  important  than  the  direct  and  foreseen  results. 

This  high  pressure  under  which  Americans  exist,  and 
which  is  most  intense  in  places  like  Chicago,  where  the 
prosperity  and  rate  of  growth  are  greatest,  is  seen  by  manyj 
intelligent  Americans  themselves  to  be  an  indirect  result  o 
their  free  institutions  and  the  absence  of  those  clasa 
distinctions  and  restraints  existing  in  older  commnnitieaS 
A  society  in  which  the  man  who  dies  a  millionaire  is  t 
often  one  who  commenced  life  in  poverty,  and  in  which  (tt 
paraphrase  a  French  saying  concerning  the  soldier)  every 
news-boy  carries  a  president's  seal  in  his  bag,  is,  by 
cnnsequonce,  a  society  in  which  all  arc  subject  to  a  stress  of 
competition  for  wealth  and  honour,  greater  than  can  exist 
in  a  society  whose  members  are  nearly  all  prevented  from 
rising  out  of  the  ranks  in  which  they  were  born,  and  have 
but  remote  possibilities  of  acquiring  fortunes.  In  those 
European  societies  which  have  in  great  measure  preserved 
their  old  types  of  structure  (as  in  onr  own  society  up  to  the 
time  when  the  great  development  of  industrialism  began  to 
open  ever- multiplying  careers  for  the  producing  and  distri- 
butinff  classes)  there  is  so  little  chance  of  overcoming  the 
ubstacles  to  any  great  rise  in  position  or  possessions,  that 
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nearly  all  have  to  be  content  witli  their  places :  ratert 
little  or  no  thought  of  bettering  tfaemeelvea.  A  mikoifostQ 
comitant  is  that,  fulfilling,  with  such  efficiency  aa  a  ntodfl 
competition  requires,  the  daily  tasks  of  their  respective 
situutioiis,the  majoritybecome  habituated  to  makio^tliebaat 
of  such  pleasures  as  their  lot  affords,  during  whatever  letanra 
they  get.  But  it  is  otherwiae  whore  an  immeuae  ^rowtli  of 
trade  multiplies  ^eatly  the  ehancoa  of  auccesa  to  tlia  entnw 
prising ;  and  still  more  is  it  otherwise  where  cl&!t»-nwtriic- 
tiona  are  partially  removed  or  wholly  absent.  Not  only 
are  more  energy  and  thought  put  into  the  time  daily 
occupied  in  work,  but  the  leisure  comes  to  be  trenched 
upon,  either  literally  by  abridgment,  or  else  by  anxietie* 
concerning  business.  Clearly,  the  larger  the  uuuibcr  who, 
under  such  conditions,  acquire  property,  or  achieve  higher 
positions,  or  both,  the  sharper  is  the  spur  to  tbe  rest.  A 
raised  standard  of  activity  esttiblishcs  itself  and  goes  im 
rising.  Pabbc  applause  given  to  the  successful,  bFconitiig 
in  communities  thus  circumstanced  the  moat  faniiitar  kind 
of  public  applause,  increases  continually  the  atimnlna  lo 
action.  The  struggle  grows  more  aud  more  atrt-nuoaa, 
and  there  comes  an  increasing  dread  of  fnilure^a  drewl  at 
being  "  left,"  as  the  Americans  say :  a  significant  word, 
eiuce  it  is  suggestive  of  a  race  in  which  the  harder  any  o&a 
runs,  the  harder  others  have  to  run  to  keep  Dp  with  him — 
a  word  suggestive  of  that  breathless  baste  with  which  each 
passes  from  a  success  gained  to  the  pursuit  of  a  further 
success.  And  on  contrasting  the  English  of  to-day  with 
the  English  of  a  century  ago,  we  may  e«e  bow,  in  a  con* 
siderable  measure,  the  like  caosea  have  entailed  hera 
kindred  results. 

Even  those  who  are  not  directly  aporred  on  by  this 
intensified  struggle  fur  wealth  and  honour,  are  itulireotfy 
spurred  on  by  it.  For  ona  of  its  efft-cta  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living,  and  oveutually  to  increase  the  are] 
rate  of  expenditure  for  sU.     Partly  for  personal  enjoji 
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Int  nnch  more  for  the  display  which  brings  admiratioH 
thosB  who  acquire  fortanes  distinguiah  themaelvea 
Inxurioua  habits.  The  more  nnmerous  they  become,  thi 
keener  becomes  the  competitioD  for  that  kind  of  public 
attention  given  to  those  who  make  themselves  conspicuous 
by  great  expenditure.  The  competition  spreads  downwards 
8l«p  by  step  J  until,  to  be  "  respectable,"  those  having 
relatively  Bmall  means  feel  obliged  to  spend  more  on  houses, 
furniture,  dress,  and  food ;  and  are  obliged  to  work  the 
harder  to  get  the  reqniisite  larger  income.  This  process  of 
causation  is  manifest  enough  among  ourselves ;  and  it  is 
still  more  manifest  in  Amprics,  where  the  extravagance  1 
style  of  living  is  greater  than  here. 

Thus,  though  it  seems  beyond  doubt  that  the  removal  ( 
all  political  and  social   barriers,  and  the   giving  to  eoc 
man  an  unimpeded  career,  must  be  purely  beneficial ;  ^ 
tliere  is  (at  first)  a  considerable  set-off  from  the  beuefitn 
Among  those  who  in  older  communities  have  by  labonooj 
lives  gained  distinction,  some  may  be  heard  privately  t 
confess  that  "the  game  is  not  worth  the  caudlo;" 
when  they  hear  of  others  who  wish  to  tread  in  their  stepi 
shake  their  heads  and  say — "  If  they  only  know  I " 
out  accepting  in  full  so  pessimistic  an  estimate  of  succen 
we  must  still  say  that  very  generally  the  cost  of  the  candl 
deducts  largely  from  the  gain  of  the  giime.     That  which  ia'l 
these  exceptional  cases  holds  among  ourselves,  holds  mora 
generally  in  America.     An  intenf^itied  life,  which  may  be 
summed  up  as — great  labour,  great  profit,  great  expendi- 
ture— has  for  its  concomitant  a  wear  and  tear  which  con- 
aiderably  diminishes  in  one  direction   the  good  gained  in 
another.     Added  together,  the  daily  strain  through  many 
hours  and  the  anxieties  occupying  many  other  boars — the 
occupation  of  consciousness  by  feelings  that  are  either  i 
different  or  painful,  leaving  relatively  little  time  for  occnpu 
tion  of  it  by  pleasurable  feelings — ^tend  to  lower  its  level  n 
than  its  level  is  raised  by  the  gratifications  of  achievement 
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and  tlie  at^mmpnnying  benefits.  So  that  it  taxy,  uiS  % 
mau;  cases  does,  result  that  diminiahed  happiness  goen  alnog 
with  iucreased  prosperity.  Unquestionably,  aa  lusg  H 
order  is  fairly  maintained^  that  absence  of  political  mod 
social  reatraints  which  givea  free  scope  to  the  sbii^^et 
for  proBt  and  honour,  conduces  gently  to  material  adnutoc 
of  the  society — develops  the  industrial  arts,  extends  aai 
improTes  the  business  or^nizations,  aagmenta  the  wc^th ; 
but  that  it  raises  the  valao  of  individual  life,  aa  measarad 
by  the  average  state  of  its  feeling,  by  no  means  fuQuvi. 
That  it  will  do  so  eventually,  is  certain ;  but  tbat  it  does 
80  now  seenia,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful. 

The  truth  is  that  a  society  and  its  members  aot  and 
react  in  such  wise  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  djUdi* 
of  the  society  is  determined  by  the  natures  of  its  meaibert; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  activities  of  its  membem  (aad 
presently  their  natures)  are  re- determined  by  tbe  needs 
of  the  society,  as  these  alter:  change  in  either  eBtails 
change  in  the  other.  It  is  an  obvious  implication  that,  to 
a  great  extent  the  life  of  a  society  so  sways  tfae  wills  of  ita 
members  as  to  turn  them  to  its  ends.  That  which  is 
manifest  during  the  militant  stage,  when  the  social  nnfre- 
^te  coerces  its  units  into  co-operation  for  defence,  and 
sacrifices  many  of  their  lives  for  its  corporate  prrsenralioa 
holds  under  another  form  during  the  industrial  iitagp,  as  w« 
at  present  know  it.  Though  the  co-operation  of  citiseas 
is  now  voluntary  instead  of  compulsory;  yet  the  social  fortres 
impel  them  to  achieve  social  ends  while  apparently  Bchiertsg 
only  their  ovia  ends.  The  man  who,  carrying  out  an  inven- 
tion, thinks  only  of  private  welfare  to  be  thereby  Mom  ad, 
is  in  far  larger  measure  working  for  public  welfare;  instance 
the  contrast  between  the  fortune  made  by  Wat  t  and  the  wealth 
which  the  steam-engine  has  given  to  mankind.  Ho  who 
□  lilizes  a  new  material,  improves  a  method  of  prodttotton, 
or  introduces  a  better  way  of  carrying  on  bosineM,  ■ 
duos  this  for  the  purpose  of  distancing  competitors,  | 
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for  himself  little  compared  with  that  which  he  guina  fur 
;the  commanity  by  facilitating  tlie  lives  of  all.  £itheF< 
I  Unknowingly  or  !□  epite  of  thcmselvos.  Nature  leads  men  b] 
■purely  personal  motives  to  fulfil  her  ends :  Nature  being  oi 

if  our  expreesioiia  for  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  things,  and  tl 
id]  remote  when  not  proximatej  being  the  highest  form 

omnn  life. 
Hence  no  argument,  however  cogent,  can  be  expected  to 
product)  much  eBect :  only  here  and  there  one  may  be 
influenced.  As  in  an  actively  militant  stage  of  society  it  is 
impossible  to  make  many  believe  that  there  is  any  glory 
preferable  to  that  of  killing  enemies;  bo,  where  rapid 
material  growth  is  going  on,  and  affords  unlimited  scope 
for  the  energies  of  all,  little  can  be  done  by  insisting  that 

'q  has  higher  nses  than  work  and  accumulation.  While 
'among  the  most  powerful  of  feelings  continue  to  be  the 
desire  for  public  applause  and  dread  of  public  censure — 
while  the  anxiety  to  achieve  distinction,  now  by  conquering 
enemies,  now  by  beating  competitors,  continues  predominaut 
— while  the  fear  of  public  reprobation  affects  men  more  than 
the  foar  of  divine  Teugeance  (as  witness  the  long  survival 
of  duelling  in  Christian  societies) ;  this  excess  of  work  which 
ambition  prompts,  seems  likely  to  continue  with  but  small 
qualification.  The  eagerness  for  the  honour  accorded  to 
success,  first  in  war  and  then  in  commerce,  has  been  indis- 
pensable as  a  means  to  peopling  the  Earth  with  the  higher 
types  of  man,  and  the  subjugation  of  its  surface  and  its  forces 
to  human  use.  Ambition  may  fitly  come  to  bear  a  smaller 
ratio  to  other  motives,  when  the  working  out  of  these  needi 
is  approaching  completeness;  and  when  also,  by  conseqaencOj 
,the  scope  for  satisfying  ambition  is  diminishing.  TUosew' 
obvious  corollaries  from  the  doctrine  of  Evolution 

■those  who  believe  that  the  process  of  modification  upon 

lodification  which  has  brought  life  to  its  preseat 
tnuat  raise  it  still  higher,  will   anticipate   that]  the  "  laE 
infirmity  of  noble  mind"  will  in  the  distant  future  slowh 
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decrease.  As  the  sphere  for  achieyement  becomes  woMliet, 
the  desire  for  applause  will  lose  that  predonmuunce  whidi  it 
now  has.  A  better  ideal  of  life  may  simQltaneously  oome  to 
prevail.  When  there  is  folly  reoognixed  the  truth  that 
moral  beauty  is  higher  than  intellectual  power — ^when  the 
wish  to  be  admired  is  in  large  measure  replaced  by  the  wish 
to  be  loved ;  that  strife  for  distinction  which  the  present 
phase  of  civilization  shows  us  will  be  greatly  moderated. 
Along  with  other  benefits  may  then  come  a  rational  propor- 
tioning of  work  and  relaxation ;  and  the  relative  claims  of 
to-day  and  to-morrow  may  be  properly  balanced. 
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literary  style,  11,  SC5 ;  "A  crowd  i« 

not  company,"  III,  44. 
Bacteria,  action  of  liKht,  I,  465-6. 
Baer,  C.  von,  formula  of,  and  genertl 

evolution,  I.  35,  II,  137.8. 
Bnil,  prinoQ  diacip'''ic,  lU,  180-7. 
Bail  lie -Cochrane,  Mr.,  on  Munich  prioon. 

lU,  172. 
Bain,  A. :  Emalieia  and  tJie  WiU,  I,  341- 

64  ;  Mental  and  Moral  Seienee,  1,  333 ; 

olassificatioQ  of  saienoes,  II.  105-17; 

on  logic,  II,  105-6  ;  mathematica,  II. 

106-7;  incongniities,  II,  463. 
Balfour,  F.  M. :  on  iavai^ination,  1, 453; 

development  of   nerrona   ayslem,   L 

4^4. 
Rail,  embrjo]o;>ical  analogy,  I,  4.'>S, 
KallooD,  reason  for  ascent,  I,  437. 
Uallut,  Carlyle  on.  III.  300. 
Balrac,  H.  de,  quoted,  11, 364. 
Bank  notes:   tor^ety.   Ul,   134;  lama, 

III,  349.60,  353,  355. 
Bank  o(  EnRlaiid :   ailvnnces   by,   m, 

S;l0.5,  335-47;  note  isBUcIII,  349-50. 
Bankers,  local  ioteEnit-ion,  1, 103. 
Banking;  motalH  oE  trade,  HI,  131-7; 


B  AN  E  R  DITCT — CAM  BIU  M, 


aeeonmiodation  bills,  m,  133-7;  ero- 

lutioD.  in.  2o6-G, 
Banbmpicf :  morula  of  trade.  III.  139- 
31 ;  »Dd  Book  of  EnRland,  III,  330-2, 

—     jvils  of  Uw.  in.  *3e-9. 

Stale  lumperiiiga.  III.  326-fi7; 
■JoLat- Block.  111.  347-54:  ai'd  fcee-ttsde, 
m.  356-7;  and  government,  III.  425-7. 
rbadocB,  sugar.  III.  123. 

Barnacle  goose,  uiytb  of.  II.  162. 

Sarometer:  action.  I,  136;  ■cieotiflo 
knowledge,  11.  3.  5. 

BaroD.  the  title.  HI.  15.  28. 

BarTaclu.niaIadimnietratia[i  ,111,233,257. 

BarristeiB:  and  traders.  Ill,  139;  nam- 
bei  in  pailiameDt,  III,  398.  303,  304. 

Barter,  and  measurea,  II,  46 ;  {lee  alto 
Eiohange.) 

Bas-relief,  maraaaa  in  haterogencil?,  I, 
28.  27. 

Beats.  *jcnf!lieat.  n,  169.70. 

Beaatv:  r>[  dialiEm,  I,  S35-6;  and  nae, 
II.  a704;  personal.  II.  387-99. 

Bees :  sex  of,  I.  48;  analogy  for  distri- 
bution ot  Debuln,  I,  114. 

Beetboven,  L.  von  :  heiadity,  I,  40G ; 
Adelaide  ot.  n.  447. 

Beliefs:  and  pedigree,  I.  108;  different 
mejuiing  of.  II.  198-91.  Iil3.  232. 

Berkeley,  Bkfaop,  aubjeot  and  object,  II, 
:l'i9. 

Berlin:  English  enterprise.  III,  378; 
water  aupplf.  HI.  42:). 

Bills  of  aocouimodation,  morals  ol  bank- 
ing, HI.  133-7. 

Biluchis,  Tobberr,  m,  218.  221. 

Biology :  increase  in  heterogeneity,  I, 
14-7.36;  mulliplication  ot  eBeota.  I, 
46-63;  eoneret«  science.  II,  89-92; 
deals  with  aggregates,  II,  103;  Bain 
on  olan^ifi cation,  II,  109-11;  origin 
otepecies.il.  131:  evolatioo  of  science, 
II.  153;  nniverEaiity  of  law,  U,  lo9; 
organic  matter  and  incident  forces, 
n,  171  i  oiganio  difieientiation.  III, 
405. 

Birds :  in  newly  disaavered  lands,  I, 
335-6 ;  use  and  disuse.  I.  418  ;  colour 
as  illustrating  propositions,  n,  205-8 ; 
mnscalai  eicitemenl.  II.  400,  403; 
origin  ot  mnsic,  II,  428;  ciolalion,  II, 
438. 

BUck  hars«,  the  phrase,  II.  340. 
Blaekimitfa.  arm  and  heredity.  I,  476. 

BUekstone,  Sir  Wm.,  persons  ineligible 
lor  parliament,  III,  296. 


Blister :  effect  on  walking,  1, 408 ;  aetloa 
of  medicine,  I,  448. 

Blood;  multiplication  ot  effects.  1.47; 
nutrition  and  growth.  I.  289  ;  IniictiMl 
and  «applv.  I,  290 ;  social  analog}  * 
S91-S ;  meotal  mass  and  bodily  « 

Baard-meetingS.  railway,  HI.  77-80^ 
Boodage,  from  freedom  to,  ni.  44S-M 
Bones:  evolution  and  ratio  of,  I,  17; 

weight  in  doob,  I,  417-8;  water  ben, 

1.418. 

'  ig ;  railway,  HI,  59 ;  olEcial- 


ikeenini 
n>,m,  i 


,  263. 

Books,  serial  arrangement.  II,  28 

Botany:  classiGoation,  II,  64 ;  diaooTery 
of  laws,  U,  150. 

Bow,  the  obGisanee,  m.  18,  19. 

Brud,  morals  ot  trade.  III.  119. 

Brain:  affect  on  viscera,  I.  290;  ana- 
logy to  parliament,  I,  302-5 ;  mentnt 
and  bodily  mass,  I,  353-4 ;  siae  ot 
jaw,  I,  397  1  embryo  development,  I, 
454. 

Briberr:  ot  bnyets.  III,  114-8;  ot  jorie*, 
III.  396. 

Bricks:  position  of  tailing,  I,  90;  and 
biiildii.^,  III.  239;  tax  on.  Ill,  243. 

British  Association,  and  eoveinmuut, 
m,  4SS. 

Britiih  QaarUrlg  RevUa,  oriticiim,  II, 
3l>7-3a.,  3lfi-20. 

Bronze,  muttl plication  of  eOectt,  I,  55-B. 

Brown-Bequara,  E.,  epilepsy  in  guinea 
pigs,  1.  41fi-G. 

Builders,  strike  at.  tit.  3fl3-4,  305,  R83. 

Buildings  Acts :  failure.  111.  239.  31U-1, 
275 ;  displacemenis  caused  by,  in, 
S81 ;  tepreaenlatiVB  government,  Til, 
301. 

Bull-dog,  jaws  of.  I.  401. 

Burial,  primitive  ideas,  ni,  6-11. 

Buyers,  in  cluthing  trades.  III,  114-8. 


I 


Cabit,  B.,  Icarian  colonv.  III,  4S7. 
Cabs:  omcialism.  III.  2S0;  in  tJewTork, 

III.  201 ;  representative  govetimicnt, 

m.  302. 
Cadence,  defined,  II,  433. 
Caird,  Bev.  Princ.,  reply  to  criti 

U,  319-31. 
Calculus  :  itnpliea  absolute  eiinalil 

38 ;  dasaificBtion  ot  eoiei 

evolation,  It.  15G, 
Cambium,  in  plania.  1.  4S0. 


(idn|^^J 

1 


CJUIB2IAM — CLIlUn. 


Cunbrisn  miem,  tiiidnrsr  I.  SSL 
CunpbeU,  6..  on  atyie,  11,  339-9. 
Canals  :  Srct  English,  III.  3>7  ;  offidkl- 

iEta.  m,  3fi7. 
0«iull« :   tBollipliratioD  ot   eflwU,  I. 

37 :  moMla  ot  Uule.  UI,  ISB ;  Piice'* 

■choot,  m,  2a6. 
Cannibbliim,  in  Fiji,  HI.  2178. 
CBDDon  bkll,  didntegntioD.  I,  tM. 
CunitcboDC.  eflecta  ot,  I,  68. 
CklMtkl:  direction  ot  flo«.  m,   IOt-3. 

2&4:    unoiut  ot  miliraj,  in.   108: 

Telatira  and  ftlM^oU  elhica.  UI.  156- 

7 ;  Sute  lunpeiillBS  vitl>.  HI.  336-H, 

S3fi-47. 
Ckptuns,  oertifioted,  of  shipi,  m,  911. 
Catadoe  Eanditoue.  ane,  I,  301. 
Carat,  a  small  bean.  U,  44. 
Oarbonifetoua  ijnem.  ori^n,  I.  237. 


OharUtr.The,  BMali 


Carlyle,  Thomas;  on  people.  HI.  993;    Cliiefa:  diflerntUalioa,  I.  SM-S; 


the  ballot.  III.  SOOf  the  real  rulcn.        and    iniliTidaal 
Ill,31ti-T;  qantationtrami^croetaniJ  ,'      399-307;    phuiiliTv   boliat 


evoiMiaa,  II.  VS-V :  doik  vMt  F<P*- 
tifs,  n,  108. 109:  lUin  M  ■!■  il  i 
tion.  II.  WTll:  alcnnM,  B,  W: 
detclopownl.  11.  439. 
CliB|«M  {m*  Ko>imt). 
Ch«sa  B«adi.  aiM  of  atocwa.  I.  UI 
Ohitian,  rrolnlion  of  mind.  1,  VTT. 


■TrtMlL 


Hero-Bonhifi.  II,  357.  |       I.  3«4. 

Carpenter,  W.  U.,  cTolution  and  pale-    Chililrm  i 


339-50;  lack  gaiFTslinUian,  1.   IM 


ontology.  I.  IC. 
Cams,  P..  on  Kantian  ethics,  HI,  90S-7.  I 
Castles:  use  and  beaut;.  II,  371 ;  situa-  . 

tion.  U,  a76. 
Cat,  maseulBreic)teroent,II.iOa-l,403.  ' 
Catalepsy,  belief  in  niiiits,  I,  SI  1-1.         | 

CateipiUar,  mistake  by,  1,  411).  , 

Caasatiiui:    establish  men  t  of  belief,  I,    Chiiholffle,  Mr*.,  ""'■■"■— ttwi  • 


variability.  1.  S-"i6-7:  .   ^ 

356;    Tocabolary,  U,    Wit;    paw  b« 
and   illfintifnate.   UI.    SM;    aU  •■< 
new  odDUtion.  ni.  S77. 
China,  maimen  and  taahian.  tn,  t&. 


109:  iKQorance  ot.  UI,  4HT-M. 


m.  358. 


CauBfl :  Diuliipiication  ol  effectn.  I.  87 ;  Cbolen,  pri*Kle  nd   i 

coiudansne^B  of.  II,  137  :  proportion-  m,  238  S. 

slity  to  eflert.  U,  300-1,  303-5,  W6-7.  Chopin.  F. 

310-11,  31S-20-  ~- — ' - 

Cell,  doctrine  ot,  I,  442-3. 

Centralisation,  French.  lU.  36S. 

OerehmiD, 


,  Chrysalii,  tnuMlornuUlocw,  tl.  Ml 
ChiLTob :   diltereatiaMati  botn  Staa*.  L 
31;   ofBeialism,    Ol.  AiSI.  tSSi  mn 
UTS,  111.  B«!l  1  tranchiaa  wsi  m^ 


CeremoDj ;   iDcrease   ot  hetemgeneily,    Cirele,  relation  to 
I.  «0-l  ;  e«alDiioD.  Ill,  ll-fi,  '" "    "        "'      ' 
obciunoes.  IJ1.17*'23:  prtmiti< 


luimbota,  I 
Circutari.  inoeaU of  tnuW,  lit. 
Cirrliipedia.  cla««iflc»«faia.  t,  SM. 


Ill,  34:  Cbinece.  HI.  35;    evolution    Ciriliaation.  deralojUDcni  of 


ot  governments.  UI.  27 -S,  SO. 
Cemey  springs.  Ill,  3a7-93. 
Chaldeaiis,  prediotioo   ot   eolipeea,  11, 

48-9. 
Chalk.  ooDipIeiily  ot.  UI,  I9S-6. 
Cbaneery:  retn.  III.  3.13.  malsdiniiiis- 
'       tratioo,  UI.  347,  373;  diead  <rf,  UI. 


890. 


.   in,  45<i    Dni- 


POiarity,  and  ouveriimenl,  UI,  434. 


U.  425. 

Classification :  pcyebolosj  tat  aaatj^t, 
I.  243-57 ;  hisloitcal.  t.  848;  nm  lla^ 
of  scienoes.  II,  37-9  j  reeomlUaa  ^ 
likeaeet  and  unlikenaw.  It,  ImI,  M: 
and  langnaffa,  II,  Bl-S.  40;  ^ 
reasoning,  U,  33,  34.  40 ;  trtnum  tt 
■cirDoe,  n,  tl3-5.  73  ;  {$«■  ^ 
Soienoes,  ClasaiSeatloa  of  tiim,\ 

Clearin«  hooee,  banker's,  til, 

Climate: 


COACH — d' ALESBB  ?.t. 


1^*4.  S5 ;    and   paleonlological    evi- 

denae,  I.  ^1-1. 
Coach:     and     railiPiiJ    ttavelliog,    HI, 

llOa;  Palmer,  UI,  441. 
CoatB  ol  Arms,  dErivBtian.  I,  S3. 
Cognitions,  deSDed,  1,  a<>l-3,  U,  341. 
Caieridge.  B.  T.,  aonnet  quoted,  U,  3S3. 
Colligation,  tba  word.  11,  3(iS-9. 
Collcidi,  evolntioD  of  lile,  t,  STI. 
Comets,  origiD.  direction  and  constilO' 

tioD,  I,  13u-e,  153,  177-8. 
Common   senae:   jadgment  of  reason, 

II.  243-4  ;  anomalies.  Ill,  401-4,  445. 
Companies  (»{  Jomt-atock  companies.) 
CompatatiTB  PbjcLology   (m«    Psjcho- 

CompBsa,  faulty  Admiralty,  m,  !34, 253. 

Competition:  effect  of  railway,  m,  97, 
lOfi-7 1  effects,  UI,  443-9 ;  Americui, 
in.  487-93. 

Comle,  A. :  elaaiiGeatioa  of  Mienees.  IL 
IS-39:  mstbeinstios,  II.  15-19;  a»- 
troDomy.  II,  21-3;  progress  of  ma- 
themaliee,  II,  66 ;  on  graTitation. 
n,  65,  66;  on  edocstion,  n.  72, 
133 :  Littri  on  cdasBiHaation  of,  n, 
74-6 ;  abHiraot  and  canorele  scioDce. 

II.  79;  wiiencB  and  poaitivisoi,  II, 
118-32. 128, 139;  oriRin  ol  knowtedge, 
U,  122-6  ;  propositions  of.  II,  126.33 ; 
and  Booial  atatice,  U,  134-7 ;  UiU  oa 
philoeophy,  II,  14S;  Foulll^e  on,  II, 
14D-4 ;  progress  from  simple  to  eom- 
plei,  II.  147:  positivism  rejected  by 
Ur.  Spencer,  II,  231. 

Concrete:    preceiles    abstract,    I,   823; 

deSnition.  U,  78. 
Cooduct  iiee  Morals.) 
Conglomerate,  origin.  I.  44-1. 
Conic  sections,    relation   of    circle  lo 

hyperbok,  I,  6. 
Conscience:   eorporata  and   individual, 

III.  61-3;  Rant  on  hnman.  III,  193: 
Lnbbook,  m,  l'J3-3 ;  and  duty,  UI, 
210-1. 

CunseiousneBS,  the  phrase,  state  ot,  n, 


3r.li; 


ol  women,  I,  3<i3 ;  En 
35;  efleals,  nX.  43-4, 

Contract :  principle  of.  HI,  90. 103 ;  and 
expediency.  UI.  96-0;  railway  pio- 
prietaj?,  UI,  108-13;  enforcement  in 
Spain,  m,  316  ;  effect  ot  breaches.  Ill, 
230 ;  State  lo  enfoiw,  m,  331,  336. 

ControctoiB:    sociological    division    ot 


labonT,    I,   106;    rsilwiiy.  HI,    72-4, 
83.  88,  108. 

Contrast :  in  literetnre  and  art,  II, 
<l73-4  ;  in  mOEiia,  U,  444,  446. 

Convicts  (tee  Prison  Ethics.) 

CoagieriLtJOD  :  necdfo!  to  social  life.  IH, 
450;  volnnlary,  IH,  4a0-l ;  campul- 
sory,  m,  461-4;  and   socialism,  HI, 


Com  laws:  rrprpBenlative  goTerrUDenl, 
m,  294;  and  clergy.  lU.  361. 

Corpomtioris.  representative  govern- 
ment, UI.  289. 

Correlation,  organic.  I,  96-101. 

Costome:  and  political  opinion,  ni| 
I-n.  80  ;  tcform  and  costom,  UI,  30-6, 
S6-7;  development.  UI,  «7. 

Cotton:  indostry  and  locality,  I,  104; 
liiBnatBctiU'e,  U,  6B. 

CoonterpoiDt,  origin  of  tan^c,  TI,  448. 

Counties,  social  development.  I.  388. 

Courage,  emotional  eipresaion,  1.343-50. 

Crabs,  of  Kentocky  caves,  I,  400.1,  403. 

Creation  (let  Special  creation.) 

Credit,  State  tamperings  vilii  money, 
lU,  336-36.  335-47. 

Creed :  fatal  to  edence,  I,  4C3 ;  nse  and 
beauty,  U,  871. 

Criminals  (i<e  Prison  Ethics.) 

Critical  point,  of  pas?^,  1, 164.7. 

Critics,  faith  in.  11.  IWi. 

Crofton,  Captain,  prison  diacipltn 
180, 

Cromwell.  0.,  and  representative  goi 
meot,  UI,  316-6. 

Cronhek,  the  name.  I,  913. 

Crosse,  A.  F.,  on  Hungarian  mi 


Croydon,  board  ot  health.  UI.  342. 
CnuLicea:  integration,  1.  B8.71. 
Cnbll,  length  of,  II.  43,  44. 
Cnriosily,    comparalivB    psychology,   I, 

3S4-5. 
Cnrtay,  obeisance.  UI.  18-9. 
CuElom  :  and  piititical  opinion,  UI,  I-S, 

30;  Eanlern,  UI,  35  ;  and  reform.  UI, 

30-6,  36-7:    eBtcl  on  railways,  UI, 

110-3. 
Cuvier.  I3aron  de,  organic  correlation,  I, 

»f>-101. 
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DAUAII.A3 — SDCCATIOV. 


Dunarw,  elluet  of  lite,  m.  193. 

Danoiog:  origin  tinit  diflerantiktion,  I, 
SO-'i:  itraoeiD,II.381,3e2;  and  plea- 
sure. U,  402  ;  evoUition.  II,  Ml. 

Darwin,  Chartoa:  nataral  selection  of 
one  vuisiioti,  I,  107,  431;  nalutsl 
eeleation  aud  hereditj,  I,  408-13,  131 : 
on  E.  Dtrwin,  I,  4174  inliDritiuioe  □( 
Innclionallji  pnuiuced  ohBiiRes,  I, 
417-31,  422;  origin  of  muaio.  II.  426. 
87 :  on  Ibe  phrase  natural  Eelection. 
1,  420;  efieot  ol  ebuigcd  oMiditiaiu, 

I.  433. 

Durwio,  Vr.  B.,  ocganio  evolaUon,  I. 
890.1,  3'J7. 

DkTT.  Sir  U.,  cbcoiical  elcmentB,  III, 
105. 

Dnwit.  as  name,  I.  fllS.  319,  324. 

Dcalli  r  prunilive  ideas.  Ill,  li ;  Jinnish. 
meat  and  asaociaUons,  Hi.  108,  187  ; 
dut;  and  inolination.  III.  212,  213, 
21S ;  rate  in  bairacka,  Ul.  267 ;  im- 
provement in  rate.  III.  447. 

Dediiolion:  and  pliysiology,  I,  77-81, 
107;  qnalitative  and  quautiULive 
science,  II,  7. 

Deer,  growth  of  homa,  I.  B93. 

Defoe.  D.,  ComplcU  Engliih  Tradeiman, 
111.  141. 

Deities,  primilive  ideas.  III,  G-11,  13. 

De  la  Beche,  Sir  H.,  p&leuntaloeical 
evidence,  I,  205. 

Demoorac;,  change  InaogDratod,  HI, 
49. 

Desire,  ueociated  with  hUent,  I,  54. 

Dejtpotism:  and  social  state,  I.  268, 
III,  813  ;  and  anuobj,  lU,  iC.V;  and 
repreaentalive  goTermueat,  III,  S09- 
10. 

Deralopment :  hypothesis,  I,  1-7;  rela- 
tion to  lunctiou,  I,  C8.4;  (((«  alio  Eto- 
lution.) 

Devonian  System,  a^e  of,  I,  303-6,  910. 

Dewsr.  Prof.,  ooniplexity  of  elomenli, 
1, 169. 

Dillerenliation,  sociological,  I,  109-7. 

Directors:  and  railway  companici,  III, 
G3-63.  C9 1  s.nd  abareholder's  int«rests, 
HI,  83-6, 106  ;  morals  of  banking.  III, 
131-7. 

Disease :  multiplioation  of  effMsts,  1, 47 ; 
dissinularcOeots,  1, 100 :  beLirts  about, 

II,  153;  ciimin^tj.  III.  167:  irpre- 
■enlativa  goienunent.  III.  301,  304; 
body  ud  noire  fanUioiu,  Ul.  419-23, 


DirtribuUoB,  {aCriJiat  ami  i 

391-8. 
Dividends,  nn«»r.  m.  E7.  9tt. 
"■-"-'-  of  Ubout:    mutti^iM''' 


growth.  I,  36G ;  aoelid  tu>i  h 
nerTDDB  system.  I.  299-^07}  an 

of  Mient*.  n.  24.7. 

DiioQ,  T-  B..  <m  Norfolk  bkai 

victs.  m,  17C. 
Dogs:  »imol}A*%.S,ao»-400,tn. 

DEO  and  dinue.  I,  460-71  |  mmi 

Hodeton,  U.  331-^  i  onnrnhf 

8^1,  aaS;  nnwnlu   fiiilsiwil 

400,  403 ;  ariria  of  buuso,  U,  ttl 
Don,  the  title.  HI.  li. 
Downes,  Dr.,  on  Ughl  kad 

I.4Ca-e. 
Dnima :  cause  ot  iMoghtar,  H,  ttl ;  «• 

presenlative  gotvnutimll  111,  ML 
Dtaper,  honesty  and   lniiiniiMij.  UL 

129-81.  ^^ 

Drawing,   eomfonti**    prnvh^lagk  U 

366. 
Dreams,  belief  in  spirilH,  I.  SltkS. 
Diess :   and  poIiUoU  apituoa.  III,  H 

80;    custom  and   nhnn,    Ul,  at4 

S6-T :    and  eUnvaguHM,   Ul.  l$.Ji 

and  enjoyment,  m,  40-S. 
Druckenness,  and  tempenuw*.  Ul^  ML 
Dock,  weight  of  bone*.  J,  dl7-«. 
Dutv :  Euit  and  pannil  of  | 

Ul,    307.9  i    and     iiwlii^i^,— 

203.13. 
Dyeing,  monl*  of  trade.  OX,  IS9. 
I^moiid,   J.,    Frinciplet    ^   Mwr% 


Eia,  ambryoloiDfla]  * — rilrpniiiiil^  |,  UL 

11-4,  35;  rolslofy  vtummM,  L  IM, 
136;  nmnber  of  ~'-"l1^t.  L  U: 
drnuiy  and  heat,  I,  IM-B,  14MI: 
siic,  1. 146 1  paleoatalc«r  and  aMl^ 
I,  331-4 ;  lawi  of  moUgn,  U,  tniW- 
B ;  \ut  also  Oeolon.t 
,Il7t&. 


E<>lipsB,  prediction  of ,  U.  «^ 
Eotodenn :  development,  I,  SSd )  a^M 

and  indiTidnkl  analogy,  I,  igo.^;  J|. 

tatentiation.  Ill,  403. 
Edncatioa:  eomparativ»  peyehcdiv,  ^ 


STttCt — ETOLCTIOM. 


S70;  development  of  leiencB,  IT,  73; 
ComLo's  views.  II,  133;  and  cnneerva- 
tiam,  m,  13 ;  old  and  oew,  UI,  277  i 
rppresenlAlivo  govennnent.  III.  301 ; 
paTll&mBntar7ietonii,  Ul,  3TG-9;  and 
govemmeiil,  in,  435-6;  developmeat, 
III.  416,  4e9-(iO ;  Amonc&Q,  III.  475-G. 

EBecl:  pToportionaJil;  to  cause,  U, 
SOU-1,  3(Ki-S.  305-7,  310-11,  SIS-SO ; 
reUtioa  to  caaM.  Ill,  4e7-93. 

Ef(B.  evolution  o[  mind,  I.  377. 

£i;vptiane:  language  and  paiutiag,  I, 
SSG;  Kolplure,  I,  30-7,  39,  30; 
ransic,  I,  32. 

Electrioitr:  multiplication  of  effects.  I, 
69  ;  genesia  of  ealvanic.II,  61 ;  Whe- 
well  on  progresa  ol  theory,  U,  63 ; 
abElract-CDQorete science.  11.88;  mode 
ot  molecular  motioD,  II,  126 ;  what  is? 
168-72,186-7;  also  thermo-,  n.  172-6; 
Rtalioal  and  moleooimr  motion.  11. 
180-3, 186-7 :  indnoUon.  II,  183 :  toI- 
taic  and  molecular  motion,  11,  183-4, 


I,  compleiit;  ol,  I,  155-9, 1C3, 

J.  n,  J 


Eli?niei 
371- 

Ell.  Ih.  .     . 

Ellipse,  relation  to  circle.  I.  5. 

Embryo:  retalion  to  adiilt.  I.  6;  enrtv 
changes  in,  I,  445;  development,  I, 
451 -B. 

Erabrjologr :  inerease  in  hetetoReneily, 
I,  17-9;  mulhpiication  ol  eRocts.  I, 
48 ;  organto  eorrelatioo,  I,  97 ;  im- 
porlane«  of,  II,  6'9:  tod  Baei's 
formnla,  n.  137-8. 

Emerson.  B,  W. :  Lefturfi  en  tht  Timtt, 
11,354;  DBS  and  ornament,  II,  370; 
on  ooovervatism,  III.  35. 

Binolion :  Bain's  definition,  I,  258  GO ; 
doQoed,  1,  262;  ol  ticaat;,  I.  335-6; 
relation  to  idea,  I,  330 ;  eiprosion  in 
children,  I,  S39.50;  and  intellect, 
I,  35a,  II.  46S 1  Mxnal  aentiment,  I, 
ilU3-4;  Mcialitj.troedom,  approbation, 
and  aoquiiiliveneBa.  I,  S6Q-7 ;  poetry 
and  effect  on  langaage,  II,  357-61 ; 
deroonatration  of,  U,  101-3  ;  nervoui 
and  masculor  Ryalem.  II,  453-8 ;  phy- 
siology of  laagbter,  II.  458-64  ;  «nat«, 
repair,  and  language,  II,  SOl-T ;  and 
health.  lU,  481. 

Empiiiciam :  reasoning  ol,  II,  SOI-G; 
teat  ol  truth,  U,  »U-7. 

Eodnderm:  deTelopment.  1,  284i  dif- 
Curentiation,  UI.  4U5. 
63 


Endymior.  the  myth,  I,  321,  327. 

Energy,  cooservoiion  and  pbraiKlence  ol 
toree,  II,  235. 

Engel.  Carl,  on  ancient  mnsio.  II,  414. 

Engineera:  and  railways.  III,  68-73, 
83,  88.  108;  aociety,  HI,  362-3,  866; 
English  and  French,  III,  4i7-8. 

Engines,  diasimilarity  of  similar,  I,  99. 

England ;  goTemment  in,  I.  303-9  ;  en- 
terprise in,  m,  378-80  ;  reprcsentatiTa 
government  in.  III,  303-9,  318-9; 
militancy  and  industrialism,  fH, 
116;  political  liberty,  HI,  445. 

English  language:  wards.  II,  336-8; 
Latin  and  Greek  words.  II,  367-9. 

Entomology,  insect  (tanslormatioos, 
II.  163. 

Epiblaat,  derelopmenl,  I,  463-3. 

Epilepsy:  belief  in  spirita,  I,  311-3;  : 
guinea  pi(,*s,  I,  415^. 

Equality:  relations  of  likeness,  I,  SMiJ_ 
40:  quantitative  prevision,  H.  41-S^ 
and  barter,  H.  46 ;  and  meohanics, 
II.  GO:  and  law,  U.  52;  and  astro- 
nomy,  II,  53;  hyiirostatica,  II,  67; 
optics,  11, 67 ;  acouatica,  II,  G7 ; 
dynBmicB.  II.  58. 

Equity  {Mtt  Justice  ) 

Esquire,  the  title,  UI.  13.  !..  __. 

Ethics:  tise  and  disuse.  1,  1C3-S;  a 
lower  reees,  11,  1II3.3;  Qua  " 
Reeita  critioiams,  II.  259-Gd;  _  __ 
lute  poUtios.  III.  217-28 ;  (i«  alto 
Eont.  Morality.  Morals.  Prison  Ethics.] 

Euclid :  (eat  of  oece^^ity.  U,  lUB : 
osioms,  II.  382-3. 

Eviileuce.  valuation  of.  II,  ICl-7. 

Evolution :  and  specif  creation,  I,  l/Tli 
of  solar  lysicm.  I,  128-31 ;  law  tf^ 
clemeots.  1,  U6;  Hugh  MUler  oii,«_. 
319:  geological  record.  I.  836-S^~| 
33340;  emotional.  1. 3S0-7 ;  ol  mind, 
I.  363.  S76-8 :  of  animal  worship,  I, 
329 ;  comparative  pHycholoRy  of  taaa. 
I,  352 :  mental  and  bodily  mass, 
853-4  ;  rat«  o(  mental,  1, 355 ;  mental 
voriabililj,  I,  S66-7 ;  impulsiveness, 
I,  357-B;  Martinean  on.  I,  371-88; 
complexity  of  elements,  I,  371-4  ;  of 
lifDfromnotli/e,  1,374-5;  ptoutsand 
Bnimola  indistinguishable,  1.  375-G ; 
the  word,  I,  380 :  and  uriginatinj 
mind.  I,  S81-6:  malerialiam,  1,  386- 
8 ;  and  catastrophism  in  geology.  I, 
389-tK);  Dr.  Carwin  and  Lamarck,  I. 
390-1,397;  and reprodootivo  sysl 


1 


p? 


EXCHANOX — riUKCHUI. 


I.  400,  413,  4S2-5 ;  sammarj  on  aae 
wid  diiaae,  I.  iSl-S;  nSect  oF  coa- 
ditiona,  I,  4a7-36;  ol  life,  I,  458- GO, 
460-3;  Huxley  on,  I,  403-3 ;  terreg- 
tti&],  n,  94-9;   TOO  BiLer'8  [ormaU, 

II.  13T'B;  ooUine  ot  sjotbetia  pbilo- 
Bopby,  II,  140-S ;  adTtuice  in  com- 
plciity  ol  science,  U,  IW-T ;  Quarlorl  j 
iteviewer  oa.  II,  801-5;  Prof.  Tait 
OD,  II,  274-5  ;  relation  ot  thon^hta  to 
thingB,  II,  S20;  Piot.  Oreen  oa,  U, 
S33;  UmiUtioD  ot  trails,  II.  43(4;  of 
musioal  wales,  n,  440-1 ;  of  dBincioR, 
II,  441;  of  mndo,  II,  44S-9 ;  Kmit 
uid,  m.  197-9,  306-7 ;  anil  Kantian 
sfiBuinpUona.  Ill,  303-0,  30r>-7 ;  olli- 
oialism,  UI,  255;  indiviitnal  oua 
Booial,  HI,  303-6;  riilwaya,  UI,  Slifi  ; 
lani^Bfie,  III,  402-3 ;  nnivecsal.  III, 
46S;  indaslrialiHiii,  III.  459:  educa- 
tion, III,  459-60;  proBuective,  III, 
491-S. 

Eiohanee:  origin,  I,  54,  n,  4G;  Stete 

toinperingB  with  monej,  HI,  326-35, 

335-47. 
Bioheqaer  tnlls,  and  Bank  ot  England, 

ni.  831. 
Excitement,  poetr;  and  etteot  on  Un- 

goage,  n,  357-01. 
Eicladed  middle,  lav  ot,  U,  191-3. 
Expedienc;:    doctrine    ot,    III,    95-0; 

Tstalive     and    absolute    elbics.    III. 

152-7,  im,  333  :  and  penal  code,  III, 

159-63,  138. 

bjpolbesis:  origin  otknov- 
II.  133-5;   lessoning  ot  empi- 

noiun.  U.   301-5;    oonseiuusuees  ot 

objeut.  II,  311-4;  and  a  priori  tnitha, 

U,  387-8. 
Eltravagonoe :  and  taabion.  III.  3li-7; 

representative  govenimanl,  UI,  290-1; 

good  tor  trade,  III,  393. 
Bj'FH  :  position  in  developmenl,  I.  71-2, 

4S4  ;  lirighteitrom  good  news,  U,  402. 

I  Vactoi*  ol  orgsnia  evolntion,  I,   869- 
I      478. 

I  faciillie*,  ezhansled   bj   eieroise,    II, 
I       aBl-7. 

I  VainUng,  belief  in  spirit!<.  I.  311-8. 
,   Farmlntt,  bj  owner  and  boililT,  III.  340. 
Pashion  :  origin.  III.  26;  erlnvit^nrv 
of,  m.  Se-7 :   oocial  inlncoutH)  and 

E'  amm,  III,  d&K ;  nee4  ol  ohotiea, 
.  40-51:  prospMt,  Itl.  SI. 
,  F».aua.  the  Ulle,  UI,  12,  13,  31. 


I.  Ml 


Fays,  v.:   aoltr 
aolar  b|<oU,  I.  183-4,  lW-«. 

Featliers.  itnietara  uaA  (aaeUdft,  IM 

Fealutei,  v»d  puaocua  ImmI*,  & 
387-99. 

Feelings:  definition.  I.  W3-1:  *nfc 
tion,  1,  2S3-4  ;  indintiaos  of.  If.  II* 
8  ;  InodnnsK  of  voidk.  U.  MH-5.  ^ 
timbni,  U,  40S,  411;  and  Mdb  C 
406,  411;  and  intetnk,  U.  «H 
411 ;  Toriabilitr  of  pateh.  II,  A 
411 1  emphaue  and  linM  la  '  " 
413-3 ;  leUtion  of  '  ' 
U,  431-0 
sffltem,  U,  453-8. 

Fept,  obeiaanca  of  oDoorariag,  ID,  R. 

Felichigm,  poUUiuU,  Ol,  «9S-«». 

FiRiuea  ot  apeecb,  n,  X50-5. 

Fiji;  ethics  in,  ni.  109:    li(a  ta,  m. 

317-8,  aai. 

Pinter*:  beredit]'  and  oombw,  t,  4U4 
475;  aodmenun7,  II.  40&. 

Fire,  indireot  effects,  II],  343. 

Firit  PrincifUi :  UaniiMan  m,  & 
9S0-8 ;  data  of  philwofihy,  II,  3il 

FJsb :  evolotion  and  halwm«iMi|j  t 
15-7;  temperature.  I.  7t,  7«;  «• 
mobililT,  I,  76 ;  fialaiwiiil^'^ 
renuuns,  I.  337.  23S,  MO  ;  Min  iC 
m.  47  ;  anomati^  lit.  40L. 

Flint  implements.  di«coT*ry,  I,  4U. 

Floocnli.appeanuice  of  natMila,  I,  UkS 

Food:  absorption  aaddn]uctji«Ud«. 
I,    77;S1 :    for   the    dead.   I,  lU-1: 

III.  433-4.  *  *"'^  ""'■*' 

Foot,  the  measure,  tl,  44. 

Foreo :  oottaition  of  it>  piiialiilMiia  ■, 
869.  875 ;  Toil  aa  «M>tr«l  tuo^  E 
390-3  ;  peralstenoe  moA  oaoma*^^ 
ot  onano',  U,  3U5;  nlalMm  ■ 
motion,  n.  310-4. 

Porwcj.  m.  IM. 

obiMt,  n.  211-4. 
Fossils  ((r(  Faleootoli^^  ) 
Fouillfo.  Alfred,  on  Cucuto' 

U.  llS-4. 
Fowls,  nw  and  disaac,  I,  41ft, 
France ^Ent;1  in h  and  fninfli  thiM|k  V, 


m.  84S, 

in.  m.  i.r. 
ProaobtM  (h<  i 


1  thiMhA 

■a 

i:fT«, 


Fit E EDO M GRBENWJCn   DOSFITAL. 


Freedom: 

30-6,    Se~7.  JU-51 ;    to   boD<liixe.  UI. 

M5-70  ;  loss  ol  Americui,  UI,  473-4, 

477.  478-9. 
Free  trade:  etlects  an  IndoMrj.  I.  33-S; 

and    oSiDialidm.    Ill,    263-70 ;    uid 

bMlking,  UI.  356. 
Friandl;   sooietiea,   kod  iadividiuUisiu, 


m,  4: 


Frog. 


1-4, 


action.  II,  308. 
JKua.  ongln,  I.  Xi. 
jimtion:  telatioa  to  growth.  I,  63-4; 
and  to  integratioa  ol  portB,  1, 73 ;  uid 


0A1..C 


-  ctBCLX,  nebular  dlEtribalion, 


1.  lis. 

Oolton,  F..  Englith  Hen  of  Seienet,  1, 360. 

Ganglia  {$tt  Nervous  SyitleiD.) 

Goa:  heat  and  liquitnction.  I,  164-7; 
English  enterprine.  III.  'J79. 

Oulrula  aloge,  of  embryoa.  I,  4S3.  467. 

General:  Comte's  ooe  ol  ward,  U,  30; 
definition,  U.  79. 

Oenemliiation  ;  uniTereol  tendency,  I, 
193;  abwnt  in  children.  1.  354; 
comparative  psrohologjr,  I,  305-0. 

Genciooitj,  oomparotive  pevchology,  I, 
368. 

Genius  :  literarj  style,  II,  365-7 ;  non- 
recognition.  Itl.  299-300. 

Oeoloe;:  special  oreation  and  evolntion, 
I,  6-7 ;  increase  in  heterogeneity,  I, 
11-4.  14-7,  35 ;  lite  and  muitipUentioo 
of  effects,  I,  39-46.  49-S3 ;   lUogieitl. 

I,  192-S40;  evolution  of,  I,  IViS; 
Wemerian.  I,  104-7;  Hattonian,  I, 
195-7 ;  a^e  of  Byatems.  1,  198-30S ; 
ftnd  paleontological  exidonoe,  I, 
30^1-13  :  post  sad  present  changes,  I, 
213-8;  Engh  Millar's  doctrines.  I, 
31B-30i  breabs  in  record,  1.  330-6. 
336-33,  333-40;  original  objeat  ol 
Geological  Sociclv,  I,  341;  catoitro- 
phism  Euid  evolution,  I,  389-90; 
gHneaia,  n,  00;  concrete  soicnoo,  n, 
89-93 ;  terrcBlriol  evolution.  11,  95-9 ; 
deals  with  agKregates,  II,  100 :  Eng. 
liih  map,  II,  357  ;  {utalio  Earth.) 

Oeometry:  Comta'a  classiQcation,  n, 
16-21 ;  origin.  II,  40, 151 ;  genesiH,  II, 
48-50,   69_;  geneois  ol  trigonometry. 

II,  GS-S;  interdependence  ol  Bcienoe 
and  art,  n,  69  ;  and  abstract  science, 
11,  79-BO;  claaeiScation  of  soienoes. 
II,  S4;   Ihe   name,    Q,    113,    115; 


avolution,  II,  1S5 ;  test  ot  neoesaity, 
n.  193-300. 

Gerard,  E.,  Hangarian  mnaia,  II, 
460-1. 

Gesticulation,  and  langnan,  n,  335. 

Ghost:  the  word  mistooding,  I,  311; 
outline  ol  theory.  Hi,  S. 

Giraffe,  oorrelution  of  parts.  1,  403-5. 

GlUek.  C.  W.  von,  Handol  on.  U,  448. 

Gnomon,  nfie,  II.  53-4. 

God :  belief  in  petBoruJ.  tl.  333 ;  primi- 
tive ideas.  III.  G-ll,  19,  83. 

Gold:  digninttlor.andevalnlian.  111,204; 
efQni  ol.  UI,  341-3;  (k<  alia  Money.) 

Good,  meaning  of  word.  Ill,  303. 

Qothio.  allied  to  Tegointive  atyle,  11, 
378.  377.  378. 

Oonld.  J.,  on  ootonr  of  hirda.  I.  433. 

Gout,  and  heredity.  II.  »95. 

Government :  differentiation  of ,  I,  21 ; 
ideal  society,  U.  131-3;  evolution 
and  divergence  of.  UI.  23.  94-30.  SO; 
oriminal  code.  lU,  157;  wluit  is 
representative  government  good  (or? 
UI.  383-U25;  belief  in  EngUah.  Ill, 
384;  flaws.  «a..IU,  384-91;  aeleotion 
ol  repreaentativea.  lU.  291-300;  in- 
dividualism and  the  stnte.UI.  416-37, 
44-J-4 ;  and  lood  snpply.  UI.  133-4 ; 
banks,  in.  43a-C:  engineering.  UI. 
437-8;  water  supply,  UI.  439;  art 
and  lileratiuv.  Ill,  439-1;  and 
oliorehea.  UI,  434 ;  oharity,  UI.  4B«j 
edncBtiun,  UI.  4.'*5-6 ;  railwaya,  "" 
437 ;  posl-ofllce,  UI,  440-3 ;  (m« 
Over-Ingislation.) 

Grocelnlnefls,  U,  381-8, 

Grand,  the  word  great,  n,  308. 

Granite;    metamorphism,    I,   339;   at 

riiiiii!.  1, 437. 

Gravitation:  Newion  and  law  of,  XI, 
36-7 ;  discovery  of  laws.  11.  liS, 

Qrent,  and  the  word  groiul.  U,  3B7-9. 

Great  Western  Railway;  veriui  Bnsh- 
onl,  m,  9;  and  South  WMlem.  Ill, 
B7-«:  and  North  Wralern,  HI.  107. 

Oreeoe:  sculpture,  I.  37,  30;  dancing, 

I,  31;  poetry,  I,  31;  inuaic,  I.  8U ; 
architecture,  U.  376.  877,  378;  per- 
sonal beauty,  II,  SUI-S ;  early  poems. 

II,  414-8. 

QruEk    laiig lingo :    Latin   and   English 
words.  U.  3C7-9 :  aooiology  and  know- 
ledge  of,  UI,  377. 
Qrean,  Prof.  F.  H..  criticism,       333-88, 
areenwich  Uo^^pital,  funds,  lU,  398. 


t- 


QBE  Y  Q  0  ONDS — n  OBfi  £8. 


Grief.  Toioe  of,  n,  40S. 

Otocere,  nioralB  of  trade,  HI,  121-3. 
■     rots,  A.,  OQ  HOieaM  and  religioa,  1 
L     323. 
Bfliowth :  relation  to  a 


),  BOfi. 


1.365- 


Oaioea  pigi,  epileps;  In,  I,  41S-G. 
Gaiiol,  M. :  locial  aggregation.  I.  399  ; 
and   BpecialiEation.  1.  '287;  poiilical 
oachiDeiy.  111.  376,  399. 
OnUiver.L.,  an  imafpnar^,  on  EngUah 
'       ■     ---"  i,  m.  305-9. 

ID  ongin  ol  mo^a,  II,  i37- 


'  Emn  (iM  Heteditj.) 
Hair  :  and  political  apinion,  lit,  1-S ; 

obeisajice  of  oOering,  III,  31 ;  colour 

of  AroericSD.  UI,  182. 
Hallo  t  iotonation  of.  II,  407. 
Hamburg,  currency.  Ill,  Sj)9. 
Hamilton,  Sir  W. :  on  epooe.  H.  ISia  ; 

the  word  belief,  II.  322-3;  UroU  on, 

II.  226  i  neceaaity    ot 
330  :  iKt  aUo  MU1.) 

Hampstead  Ueatb,  II,  370. 

Hand  :  the  meaiore.  II.  44;  ribbing  of 

Bkin,    I,    448;   lubtilng   together   ol 

handB.  II,  403. 
Handel,  ti  P.,  on  OliicV.  U,  448. 
Happinees,  Kant   and   poirail  ol.  III, 

207-9;  (irf  oIioEanL) 
Harmon}',  origin  ot  moEio,  II,  448. 
Baip,  ttringH  in  ancient,  II.  415. 
HamE.  Mr.,  on  Norlolk  laland  coQTiata. 

III.  176, 

HaatingB.  railway  Bervioe,  H,  97. 

Hat,  obciBviCB  ot  rttmoval,  UI.  SO,  97, 

47. 
Hnjword.  E.  E..  crilidflm,  H,  307-14. 
Head :  obaiBanca  ed  nncorering,  UI.  20 ; 

pultingduBt  on.  Ill,  21. 
Health ;   and    oriniinality,    m,     167; 

tikitore  ol  boards  ot.  UI.  241. 24H.  SOO 

reprcaentative  gotanunent.  III,  901 

AM;  bod^r  and  oerve  toooliona.  UI. 

419-23.  (43  ;  and  tMliog.  lU,  4B1  i  In 

AiDonoa.  lU,  4as,  4aa-4. 
Beart ;   integration,  I,   t>7 ;  diwaae.  I, 

410111  ellect  of  emotion.   U.    464. 

4.'i6,  4C4;  ana  ne 

430  L 
I  Boat:  nultlplioBtlon  ot  •ffc«U,  I,  SI, 


sa,  8S.  *7.  59 :  taMM 
diminiahing,  I,  40-S ;  e 
guDut;,  I,  93 ;  aebitlw 
UiiueEaetiaD  o(  g»*e«.  I, 
tnal  motion  and  paicc 
dence.  1.  231-4;  roek  n 
I,    229-30,    232; 


I.  43U  :  geneius  ta  itcieiM*.  U.  ASi 
abfltraci  concrete  acirtum,  II,  GB  i  «hM 
ia  thermo-electricity  t  tl,  tfS^;dia 
on  compound  moltcaloa,  D,  lifk^ 
IS6;  toaenaibU  motioii,  XL  Mt^ 
276. 

BeRei,0.  W.  F.;    -  to  pUloWMUK  <• 

Nature,"  II,  10,  11 ;   -' r-iltn  d 

acienoea,  U,  13-6. 

Heialdrj,   and    manineTS   kad   *— ^'-* 

in,  ae,  27-8. 

Heredit;:  the  general  lur,  I.  C4.  tIA 
104:  organic  detvlopnumt,  I,  10-1; 
■norsl  Kntimenta,  I,  838-  tflM  tl 
Bei,  I.  3>i};  Etie  ol  ]a«,  I.  m/t-tm. 
433 ;  nlnaical  lacnllT,  I,  406-1:  ^ 
oral  Bdeelion,  L.  4UH-la; 

modilicatioDB,     I,     4IA-T , 

belief  in  their  infacirilAnc«,  L  417 H. 
433  :  mmmarj  on  uaa  mnd  iliaua.  L 
431-5  :  alio  Iheit  bwuin^  ott  Mk<% 
pttyoholoRj,  and  aocJuloK;,  I.  4B4; 
Iiuka  ol  Artijtl's  oritleiam,  I,  407-11; 
penonal  tipauljr,  11,  as7*W]  oOWit 
ism.  III,  856. 

Hero-wor^p,  HI.  SIT. 

Hen,  the  title.  HI,  11. 

Beraaliel,  Sit  J. :  Ua«*IUai«  ilm^  I, 
116-7:  (oral  of  lubula.  I,  itJ^lMi 
variation  ot  torvsliiaj  liiiiiiMifi. 
I,  333,  133 :  eonpIuH;  oC  «J«^mI^ 
I.  STS:  eanao  and  •l!««t.  n.  SOa,  Stt. 

Herachel,  Sir  W. :  oti  Bcboluoa  ^tw 
1, 110;  ■tella(inaenlttid«kiMl4i«laMK 
t.  113  1  steltai  ammit,  t,  m-,  mM 
aarlaea.  1. 185. 187. 

Hetoroguuil;:  iocroMt  In,  dbfOajad  kr 
aatronntn;,  I.  10-11,  85  ;  gvnlngj.  L 
11.11.  U  ;  meteorolo^,  I.  ia-4.  It: 
biologj,  I,  14-7,  Sfi  ;  DiKB.  L  ITIL 
86 :  aocieOr,  I,  IS-SK,  U ;  i  ihiumi, 
I.  30-1 1  Rlifcion.  1. 30-3  i  'anipi^iV 
33-8;  writing.  I.  344;  *hmntU.I.»- 
80 ;  fMrj,  tmiaia  Mid  dtaiaa,  I,  Ifr 
3 ;  tilaratur*  and  aciaacv,  1.  S4-J; 
doTalopnent,  t,  ST ;  (m«  mtto  UbI^ 
plieation  ol  EffBota.) 

History,  maaauia  at  ttmn,  H,  (£^9^ 

Uobbca,  T.,  oomiDoawMUb  at,  I,  MM 


BODGSOS  — IBOS, 


Bod(c<ini,  S.  H. :  erilidGin  of,  IT,  235-3i : 
rcplj'  to  Prof.  Oreeo.  II.  321-3,  329. 

Homugeneoas :  insMtnlilj  at  the  ;  I,  Si- 
ft. 459-60 ;  orderif  beterogenoiQr,  I, 
M-93. 

Honesty  :  in  lisde  hni  bankniptey,  lit, 
129-31,  13S  :  of  lover  races,  lU,  104 ; 
Btale  tBinperinga  with  money,  III, 
S2G-3S,  33S-4T ;  and  social  grsde.  III, 
35S  1  and  offioisliam,  HI,  397. 

HornbiUs,  head  excroBCences  at,  I,  399. 

Hams,  BTolation  of,  I,  395. 

Hoise,  the  phrsse  block,  n,  310. 

Uoekina,  Q.  A.,  oa  VaUucin  prison,  m, 
177-8. 

Huguenots,  Smiles  on  the,  I.  BGO. 

Humboldt,  A  Ton.distiibiitionof  nebnls, 
I.  113,114,  lla. 

Hume.  D.:  Babjeot  and  object,  H,  329; 
law  oo-iifioalion,  III,  25«. 

Hnngaiy,  raosio  in,  II,  449. 

HuCton,  James,  goological  tbeorr,  1, 105, 
1B7. 

Hatton,  Richard  H.,  "  a  qaestionftble 
paientaite  (or  morals,"  I,  331-60. 

Huiley,  T.  H. :  evolution  and  biological 
heterogeneity,  I,  17;  organio  corre- 
latiOD,  I,  UO-lOl  ;  belief  in  doable 
poKOtiali^,  1,  310  ;  on  "  Origin  ol 
Speciwi,"  I,  3S'J-90;  on  evolution  I, 
4U2-3 ;  a  creed  fatal  to  science,  I, 
4(i3;  specialiEed  administration,  lU, 
404-5 :  endoderm  and  ectoderm,  HI, 
405 ;  luncttoa  ol  parliament.  III,  117 ; 
and  alliniiim,  m,  433 ;  admiuiatiatiTe 
nihiliun.  III,  438,  442-4, 

Hybrids,  origin  of  worship,  I,  330-9,330. 

i/uiirn,  the,  naval  maladmtnutration, 
III,  234. 

Hytlrogen,  liquetaetian,  I,  IGO. 

HydroBtalioa,  genesis,  U,  S7,  69. 

Iljldrotna  :  analogy  la  social  organism, 
1.280-3;  development.  1,  284  :  ciicu- 
lation,  I,  291  ;  nervous  Ejsteni,  HI, 
433. 

Hyperbola,  relation  to  circle.  I,  S. 

lltiptrioH,  verse  from.  II,  344. 

Hypoblast,  embryo  development.  I,  4SS- 


IcB,  tsmperattm  m  lllnstrating  proposi- 

tions,  n,  205«. 
Idealism :  reasoning  of,  H.  201 ;   Sidg- 

Wiok'a  oritkism,  U.  813-50. 


IdeM :  relation  to  emotions.  I.  33n.S  ; 

comparative    psyubology,    1,    SOG-6 ; 

aoloal  and  pseud-,  I,  3»3. 
Idols,  worship  of,  III,  3».t. 
Imitativeness,  comparative  psyohology, 

I,  301. 
Impatience,  iodieationR  of,  H,  403. 
ImpuIsiTenesB,  comparative  psychology, 

I,  367-9. 
Inclination,  and  duty,  HI,  210-1. 
IneonceivabiUty,  Mill  on.  U,  193-200. 
Incongraities,  Bain  on.  II,  403. 
Inouriosity,  ooniparative  psychology,  I, 

3M-5. 
Indeed  I  intonation  ot,  H.  408. 
India  1  prisons  of,  HI,  18«-9I ;  ethies  in, 

III,  193-S ;  tailnre  ot  goverument,  HI, 

249. 
Individoal,  ood  the  State,  III,  41S-37, 

442-4. 
loduotioD  :  qaslitaCive  and  quantitativo 

science,  H,  7 ;  electrical,  II.  183. 
Industrialism:  and  social  organism, HI, 

412-6;  developmentof,  lU.  459;  a;id 

unionism,  HI.  466 ;  in  America,  HI, 

487-92. 
Industry :   multiplication  of  eSecl«,  t, 

63-8 :  eSeats  of  railways,  1, 67 ;  Unin- 

dories  ignored  by,  1.  2^9. 
Infant :  relation  to  ovam,  I,  6 ;  tesom- 

blance  to  uncivilised,  I,  18. 
Infutoria,  cell  membrane,  I,  441. 
Inaunity:  and  heredity,  I,  41H,  H,  396; 

Pentonville  Prison,  HI,  102;  and  life, 

HI,  164;   and  bodily  functious,  HI, 

419-20. 
Insecta:  temperature,  I,  To;   seU-mo- 

bility.  I,  7tf;  mimicry,  1, 390;  oolonra 

of ,  1,  433 ;  metamorphosis,  HI.  410. 
Intaglio,  ineiMse  ol  beterogeneily,   I, 

30. 
Integration:  loDgitodinaland  tronverse, 

I,  GT-73;  relation  to  function,  I,  73; 

aooiologioal,  I,  102-7. 
Intellect,  effect  ot  emotion,  H,  tCS. 
Inlettigenca :   relation  to  eeioal   teoU- 

ment,  I,  3G3-4;   and  authority,  HI, 

311. 
Intonation,  onuin  in  charehes.  H,  41S. 
Invagination,  Dalfonr  on.  L  453. 
Involution,  and  evolation,  I,  3S0. 
Ireland:  prison  discipline,  HI,  174; 

bad  legislation,  HI,  27o ;  currenojU 

lU,  837,  344-6  ;  bank  of.  lU,  34&.  \ 
Irish  elk,  correlation  of  pans,  I,  40L  J 
Iron :  anotogy  from  CDlting,   I,  9741 


ISOUEBISH — LAW. 


iDilastry  and  toeolit;,  I,  101 ;   i 
pleiit;  of,  I,  873. 

'im:  ccunplexitf  o(  elenieDU,  I, 
.  evolution  of  lile.  I,  a7«-5, 
Bbly,  Isngaage,  II.  4'J3. 

.  saEOcistioD  of  ideas,  I,  337. 
:  personal  beauty,  II,  389-90.  8Q1 : 
siEe,  I,  SUT-iOO,  473;  size  ot  teeth.  I. 
401 1  drooping  trom  eiaitemcnt,  II.  4M. 

loint-stocb  oampaniee :  history,  HI.  63, 
108 ;  failare  of  Act,  III,  341  -,  imporl- 
anee  ot.  Ill,  367 ;  maladminielnilioii. 
IU,S8C;  banUng.  Ill,  S47-fi4:  regu- 
'  "  e  Byslem,  m,  463. 

r :  rotator;  moTcment,  1,  135. 
_  .  motion  otsatotlitHS,  1, 137. 141-3 : 
number  olsatcllitee.  1. 139-40;  doDEil; 
atul Iieat. 1. 114-8. 14S-62 ;  ubd. 1, 14oi 
lumincisit;.  1, 150 :  orbit,  1. 16a. 

"    *  I,  bribery  of.  III.  aVI8. 

X :  n-rqircBentatiTe  aentiment,  I. 
SOS ;  developnieiit  ol  sTinpatliy,  I, 
S47-G0 ;  comparatifB  {wjoholotjcy,  I, 
ibd;  and  equity,  II.  63;  and  prison 
etbiea,  HI,  105.  167,  IW).  lai ;  poli- 
tical ethicB,  III.  2SS,  228 :  tanltT  ad- 
ininislrnlion,  lU,  333, 235 1  over-iagis- 
lotion,  III,  272 ;  and  represenlatlTe 
govoinment.  III,  317-23,  334,  330; 
duly  ot  state.  HI,  334 ;  and  oflicialism, 
m,  3tlS-400 ;  needful  to  society,  lU. 
460. 

Eauks,  Lord,  amngement  ot  Genteooes, 
11,343. 

Eaol.l.:  fonnaoltbought,  11,77;  space 
aud  lime,  II,  330-7,  33933,  III.  197-9  ; 
form  itod  matter,  II,  330-1.  333  :  and 
eiperieatialism,  n,  334-G ;  Max  Miillar 
OD  Spencer  and,  II.  236-8;  Spenoer's 
disagreement  from,  II,  339;  ethics, 
in.  193-216 ;  on  lower  raoe^  III, 
193-0  ;  examples  o(  unaided  percep- 
tion, Ul,  195-7 1  reasoning  ol,  III,  199- 
303 ;  tpaoe,  m.  S0».  S07 :  on  Rood 
will,  in.  SOLS,  307;   and  evolution. 

I  III,  303-0.  307:  Carus  on  ethics,  lU, 
SOIV-7 ;    puranit    of    happinru,    111, 

I   S07-D I  doty  and  inolinatioo.  lit,  SOS- 
IS  ;  ethical  prindples.  Ill,  313-0. 
Dt.  W.  S.,  on  iHfiiKiiia,  I.  110. 
(pin,  J  :   tawa  ot  1.  36 ;    belief  in 

flaneUry  epiiiu.  I,  108 ;  solar  Iheory, 
.193. 
I,  laogbUr  oNMd  hj.Xt,tAli. 


KirchhoB,  solar  >pola,  I,  U7.    , 
Kissiog.  obeisance  of.  lU,  IS     I 
Kneel iog,  obeisanos  ot.  III.  ISrV 
Kuight,  the  tiUe.  tU.  IS,  % 
Knowledge :    commoa     ao_ 
n,  1-1^  39 :  dvponJeni  on  « 
n,  183 ;  relativitr.  It.  US.  S 
Irani  beUef,  II.  14H-»1 :  ~ 

™*eron,II.3M:  »iidr 

199. 301  i  and  politkttl  atliies,  H 

LjLRoca:   division  of,  I,  19-S3,  saUll 

riinht  lo.  Ill,  lee. 
Lady,  the  title,  lU,  14. 
Lady  of  lb  Lakf,  tgaobiil,  11,  ML 
Lainj!,  Ur.,  on  railway  oaoMrvtiiMU  Dl. 

10.5-a. 
Lamarck,  J.  B.  P.  A.  daU  .  onaak«» 

lution,:,  390-1.  SU?. 
LancBsbin:    cotton    iD<las(rj,   I.  Mj 

effect  of  nulway  ooaipoUlMw,  OL  K, 

10«. 
Landownen,  railway  poJtey,  m,  AM, 
Landtcape,  aiipreoiatioa  ol.  I,  aiKA 
Lannusge :  iocrraM  id  bettniusimili,  t, 

23-G,  U,  SGG-7 ;   briiol   in  ap^  I, 

811.3;  poverty  ot  AtiatiKUaM,LIU: 


wonla,  n,  >Sfi-B ;  UDdarvaeitci 
poet^.  11,  8fl7-(il ;    «D 
and  rep«ur,  11.  3*51.?;  _ 

and  old    KagUsh,  II,  967-» ; 
and  deveJopment,  II,  481.«;  aodoka 
and  knowleilgo.  111,903:  tJanhmi^ 
tion.  III,  113;  aToluUon,  III,  MftA 
Lankestcr,  I>rol.  K.  lUr,  on  h       '       ' 

47n, 

Laplace,  P,  8.  Marquis  da :  g 

Blnictiira  of  anlar  lysimn,  I,  IS8-9L  UK 
181 ;  planetary  aiial  mm  ■iiisiill.  L 
133-6;  luiiar  axial  mDtiun,  L  Uli 
motion  ot  tati-llitas,  1,  ItS;  rll^ 
bnda,  I,  lea,  174.  178. 

LaUiBin.  B.  O.,  on  gramnMr.  11.  Btt. 

Latin,  Ureek  and  Knvliati  inrM.  U, 
367-9. 

Laugel.  H..  on  F'ftI  I'titiTipU±,  U,  U 


LaughtCT,  phjsiolciKy  ot,  II,  «£t-M, 
'tiuiiralion  ot  eflnu,    "    " 
genasii  ol  science,  II,  51  ■    ) 


ot   eflnta,    I.  «; 


Iiaw :  mill  tip  1 
genasii  ol  ... 

natural,  tl,  133;  eondiiiam 
duoovery,  H.  145-B.  Ilft.dO; 

of  sciniea*.  It.   I60-Ti 
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religion  and  manners,  in,  4,  28 ;  and 
morality,  in,  1011,  23.  50 ;  for  pri- 
mitive man,  III,  24 ;  officialism  and 
reform,  III,  252,  258-9;  and  over- 
legislation,  ni,  272;  legal  verbiage, 
III,  273;  cost.  III,  308;  represento- 
tive  government.  III,  317-23;  know- 
ledge of,  and  parliamentary  reform, 
III,  375-9 ;  {see  also  Over-legislation.) 

Lawyers :  and  railways.  III,  67-72,  83, 
88,  108 ;  in  parliament,  III,  298,  303, 
804. 

Leather,  morals  of  trade,  m,  123. 

Leaves,  cells  in,  I,  446. 

Legislation,  and  social  growth,  I,  265-9 ; 
(see  also  Over-legislation). 

Length,  morals  of  trade,  III,  118-9. 

Lepchas,  ethics.  III,  193,  194. 

Liability  (see  Banks  atid  Joint-Stock 
Companies). 

Liberalism,  behaviour  of  party,  in,  464. 

Liberty :  French  idea  of,  II,  343 ;  traits 
of  reform.  III,  30-6 ;  social  use,  HI, 
46-51 ;  degree  of,  for  people.  III,  381 ; 
in  America,  III,  473-4,  477,  478-9. 

Libraries,  free,  III,  370. 

Licensing  law,  failure,  III,  244. 

Liebig,  J.  von,  analogy  from  blood  cor- 
puscles, I,  293-4. 

Life :  evolution  from  not-life,  I,  374-5 ; 
plants  and  animals  indistinguishable, 
I,  375-6 ;  evolution  of  mind,  I,  376-8  ; 
survival  and  degree  of,  I,  405-8,  421 ; 
evolution  and  action  of  medium,  I, 
458-60,  460-2  ;  primitive  ideas  of.  III, 
6-11 ;  maintenance  and  prison  etiiics, 
III,  163-71 ;  failure  of  assurance  act, 
III,  241-2;  sociology  and  knowledge 
of.  III,  304 ;  and  pleasure.  III,  315 ; 
and  sociology.  III,  325;  increase  in 
longevity,  lU,  447 ;  Mill  and  Spenoer 
on,  lU,  485. 

Life  Dramas  quoted,  H,  851,  853. 

Light:  multiplication  of  effects,  I,  87, 
38,  39,  59 ;  action  on  bodies,  I,  436 ; 
and  on  protoplasm,  I,  465-6 ;  genesis 
of  science,  II,  61  ;  polarization,  n, 
63  ;  effect  on  molecules,  II,  178 ;  per- 
ception of  white.  III,  196;  [see  also 
Optics). 

Likeness:  of  classification,  11,  29-81, 
34  ;  of  language,  II,  31-3,  84;  of  rea- 
soning, II,  33-4 ;  of  art,  II,  34 ;  rela- 
tion to  equality,  11,  85-7. 

Littdsay,  W.  S.,  Admiralty  oertifioate, 
III,  239. 


Literature :  increase  in  heterogeneity,  I, 
34-5  ;  multiplication  of  effects,  I,  57 ; 
use  and  beauty,  II,  371 ;  contrast  in, 
II,  373-4 ;  popularity  of  authors.  III, 
299-300;  and  sociology.  III,  376-7; 
English  and  continental.  III,  430-1. 

Littr^,  E.,  on  Comte*s  classification,  II, 
74-6,  81-3. 

Liver :  development,  I,  106 ;  use  and 
disuse,  I,  419. 

Liverpool,  and  Manchester  railway.  III, 
63,  266. 

Liverworts,  cells  in,  I,  446. 

Locke,  J. :  and  experientialism,  II,  234- 
5  ;  and  evolution,  II,  237. 

Locomotive  engine  :  effects  of,  I,  56-8 ; 
balance  weight,  n,  383. 

Logic:  Hegel's  classification,  11,  12-5; 
implies  equality,  II,  40;  abstract 
science,  II,  77,  81-5 ;  terrestrial  evo- 
lution, n,  99;  Bain  on  relation  to 
psychology,  H,  105-6;  Sidgwick's 
criticism,  II,  241;  Tristram  Shandy 
on,  II,  333. 

London :  and  Birmingham  railway,  m, 
63 ;  New  River  to.  III,  257 ;  represen- 
tative government.  III,  289;  water 
supply.  III,  429. 

Lord,  the  title.  III,  12-5,  21. 

Love :  Darwin  and  origin  of  music,  11, 
426-37 ;  also  Gumey,  II,  437-43. 

Loyalty,  and  social  state.  III,  312. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John :  derivation  of  tribal 
names,  I,  314  ;  Origin  of  Civilization^ 
I,  331 ;  conscience  of  lower  races.  III, 
192-3 ;  banker's  clearing  house.  III, 
425-6. 

Lungs:  development,  I,  67,  106;   use  . 
and  disuse,  I,  419 ;  relation  to  voice, 
U,  404-5. 

Lyell,  Sir  C. :  age  of  rocks,  I,  204 ; 
paleontological  evidence,  I,  205,  20Q- 
12;  geological  hiatus,  I,  220-1;  uni- 
form itarianism  and  geological  record, 
I,  227,  229. 

Lyre,  increase  in  heterogeneity,  I,  82, 
U,  415. 

Machine,  and  organism,  IH,  456-8. 
Machinery,  disliked  by  labourers,  m, 

862,  376. 
Macaulay,  Lord,  on  Post-office,  ni,  441. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  J.,  on  constitutions,  I, 

265,  269. 
MacLennan,  J.  F.,  plant  and  animal 

worship      808-9, 320. 


MACONOCHIE — WUk 


Monochie,  Cuptein,  "muk"  prisoa 
in.  HI.  175.7. 

I,  the  title,  n.  »,  26. 

igeDuiio  doucb,  Sir  ).  JleTBoliel  on. 

I.  lll!-7. 
Mngnetisro,  ftbsUaot  ooDcreto  soieiice, 

11.68. 
Motinilioeiit,  uid  the  word  grand,  H, 

aG7-9. 
MitKiiitudcs,   relation   ol   thought,   n, 

Maiie,  transtoTmalinn  ot.  Ti  431. 
UBJoril}'.  riglit  of,  m.  8U.  9i. 

»Ua'mviatia :  evolution  uid  lietEToeenralT, 
I,  ja-7:  ineremae  in  heterogencitj.  1, 
17-9;  tempetMure,  I.  75,  78;  boH- 
mobility,  I,  76 ;  orpunio  corretalion,  I. 
07:  paleontologicil  rewuns,  1, 337.238, 
S10 :  ioittUoii  ol  evolQtion,  II.  138. 
Hammer}  cUnds,  erelalioo,  1,  395. 
Miui :  inoieOEc  in  lwterDgeD«it;,  1, 17-9, 
as :  muitipticallon  ol  cfleots,  I,  fiS-3 ; 
traits  ol  primitive,  III.  34. 
MRncheetcr.  elcoion  in.  III.  365. 
Mbnnen:  uid  [uhion,  lit.  l-Sl;  cto- 
lotion  ot  Mmnonips,  111.  11-6,   S3, 
60 :  oriRiD.  lU,  18i  S»ilt  on.  Dl.  44. 
M«owl,  Dnm  H.  L. :  oritiuim,  U,  221- 
G;  GroU  on,  U,  126. 
^Marehantia,  cetli  in.  1.  446. 
Ijran'dna,  quoted,  II.  »60. 
Jfartnlan.  quoted,  II.  343. 
Ilkni:   rotiloif   motion,  I,  135,   136; 
number  ot  utellilw,   1.  13U-4D;  and 
molJon,  I,  143;  denstl;  uid  bvnt,  I. 
144.H,  14H-61. 
"urx.jif'ifiR.  inlegtstion,  I.  GO-TO. 
■ilinnkn,  Bcv.   J.:   on  evolution,  I, 
371-88  :  ciiticiBm.  II.  260-8. 
r,  lbs  titlo.  UI,  IS,  IC. 
lBt«rlatiBni,  ud  svolulion.  I.  8S6-B. 
klbthcmaticH :  thingi  leiunt.  II.  I ;  Oken 
'  on,  II,  10-11 ;  Comle't  clwfilicalleD. 
n,  1(S-31  :  Implies   laualilf.  II.  40; 
i[cnfaia,  II,  48-l>a ;   kbetrMt  science. 
11,  77.  84-f>  1  MrrcBLrial  ivoldlion,  II. 
V9;    >ioBls  with    iwtfttiana,    II.   102. 
103  i   Ijftin  on  nature  of,  11.  lOS-K; 
ori^n,   II,   IGl ;  evolution,  U.   l&C ; 
nltimal«iruth«.II,28a:  suclwience, 
HI,  IUO-200  ;  and  political  t\h\ta,  HI, 
83fi  ;  menial  davelopnuint.  III,   2GS  ; 
and  •ociolngf ,  III.  HUB,  SOfi. 
Hatter:  diMxner;  ot  laws.  II,  148:  in. 
•emtabU,  n,  147;  Uartincsn's  criti- 
im.  U,  1U7  i  pi  opertiea,  U,  277,  sue 


Mayer,  J.,  u  ph7«iBUI,  I^VKS' 

Uoasareinetit :  twi^n  of  ■imIiI,  0,tt 
S ;  ol  time.  n.  4S4, 

Mcohanica:  Gaail«'a  iil«— iHimUwi  TT. 
19;  e«n«aia.  H.  SO,  S«.H:  *k«ntf 
conaret*  Kicnoa,  II.  ftS^  101 ;  (■»«■ 
trial  evolation,  II.  B7  ;  Bain  oa  wiajBi 
dassifioatioD.  tl.  lU  ;  acitMa  ll*i» 
fioatioD,  11. 117 :  oiijilB,  tl.  Ul ;  ****■ 
tion.U.  1&S.U6:  tMl>ndi*«LUl. 
223-3, 

Mecbanioa'    Instittilei,     rvynaaMlH 


.UI.1   _. 
MniiciiiD,  assoeiktioo  of  Idra*.  t,  Off. 
Utdtaa,  vucnlat  tjmUaa.  I.  79. 
Mtgara,  naval  "■-'»-*"■  tTirrlratiwt.  IB. 

234. 
Utlboame.  the,  Hnd   Ailnirallj  walk 

onto.  111.  130. 
Kaaaiy :  and   Int   of   Irtilh,   Q.  Bi; 

mod  emotion,  11,  4es. 
Mendelejed.  D.,  opmnkzJty  o(  ilMaMMk 

I.  IS6. 
Mendolnoba-BwUioJdl*,    p...  hImhi— 

U.  »17. 
Mercantile  ItariiM  AtA,  faOan  it.'O, 

Sno.  1711. 196. 
Mercorjr :  rotaloryiriOTemaul.  I,  U^  |M; 

nunibctolnUllitea,],  ISV;  dcnut^.L 

144;  dcniitramlbnl.  1. 144-H,l4n.At 
Heioblasl.  cmtiryo  daTelciptoem,  I,  (H 


n   BI. 


I.  10ft. 
:.  HI.    " 


M,i  ...  11.  ISS:  m- 

e(.iuij^o(.  11,  -Mi.^:  l«Utidtttifh^ 

sioi,  U,  ««. 
ITdiipkyla,  ori^,  I,  4M. 
ilrtoMa:  origin,  1.444; 

lapmidU,  I.  451-8. 
Uotmrotog;:  incRMMln  In  in  ipBiiJli 

of  olimaMa.  t,   IS-i,   iH-    cAmI  •! 

AruBiican  auUidenoa,  I,  4S ;  a 

science,  U.  92. 
Ucicois:  oaoiiitulioa ol eonMa,  1,  UT; 

oriiriti.  I.  174-7. 
iitioKsmj.  ■Deotirenoa,  It,  SfiO. 
tleitraj,  relonualorjr,  Ul.  173.  i 

Militancy:  {wlitiotl  fUue*.  lU.  Sf?-*; 

and  induftnali&m.  UI.416  ;  iiiAn«> 

ic>.  Ill,  IM.  I 

Uilkjr  wa;,  diithbottOD  ot   — J^tf    i 

112. 
Mill.  J.  6.:  IcUm  o 


UII.LEH UUBIC. 


^felusiD  cation  of  HieDoe,  II,  114 ;  on 
K  iComte's  philoanphy.  II,  143 ;  on 
>  Hamillon  anil  word  ticliet.  II,  lBS-91 ; 
Boumcnal  exisMnoe,  II,  lOl-S  ;  incon- 
osivabieand  anbalisvable.II,  193-300 1 
test  of  neceBRily.  II,  196;  B^n*rol  agree- 
ment with,  II,  217 :  on  the  Stale  and 
banka,  UI,  348,  3u7  ;  on  life.  Ul,  IBfi. 
Miller,  Hugh:  life  and  doctrines,  1,31S- 

20 ;  terrestrial  life,  I.  330. 
Uimicr; :  of  Mvages,  I,  3<>4 ;  arolution, 

I,  39G, 

UineralDgjr,  ftnd  olaesi&aatioii,  U,  M,  S3, 

Mind  («*  pBjfihology.) 
MisdonuiuB.  aevplu|>meiit.  til.  45S-9. 
Mivart.   Prof.   St.  George,    genesia   of 

species.  I,  333. 
Mole,  pelvie  ii>,  I.  07. 
Uolnculas.miitiml  action  uid  olcctricit;, 

II,  178-8*.  181-7. 

MolcBworth,  Sir  W.,  on  faoildinga  acta, 

III,  2-tO, 

Unll'inra :  ([Teat  age  of,  I,  217 ;  airoula- 

MuH-m-i-iila,  aociat  anali))^,  I,  331. 
Mmiacliaa,  coll  meiutimof.  I.  410. 
Uonarchj,   and   repreBoutaliTe  ROvem- 

mtnt.  III,  309-10,  310-7,  317-33. 
Monej :  analogj  to  blood  oorpiiaolea,  I, 

£93-4;    trading  with  bad.    111,    141; 

state  tampecinga  wjlh.   III,   326-57; 

and   joint-etock  banks.  III,    347-54; 

and  free  trade,  III,  355-7 ;  aoomal; 

ofinbereBt.  m,401. 
HoufcefB,  origin  of  mnaie,  n,  139. 
ilQBOtTePiala,  integralion,  I.  69-7(K 
Monnicur.llie  title,  HI,  U,  IS. 
Moritpsirvus,  Captain,  pciwa  dileipline, 

Ul,  177-8. 
Month,  measoie  of  time.  II.  45-9. 
Uoon :  axinl  motion,  I,  141;  heat  and 

coDtrMtion,  I.  149 ;  m  name,  I,  317, 

327. 
HoqtuQ-Tandon,  A.,  plant  leaves,   I, 

Morality;  Quarterly  Iteplrw  oriticism, 
U.  2.W.65:  uid  la*.  III.  10-11,  23, 
GO ;  aod  ava  of  aulborit;,  Ul.  311 ; 
aTcrBeo  focial.  III.  359.  »C0. 

UoraU :  and  moral  scntimcnta,  I.  831- 
50:  paientage  ol.  I,  331-4,  334-50; 
(he  scienoe  of  rii{ht  oonduet.I,  333: 
TeUtion  to  oipciliena;,  I,  333 1  pros- 
pect, HI,  30.  ol  ;  ftTcrmfl  of,  and 
Uade,  lU,  137-10. 


Moray.  Sir  B.,  an  BamaolB  geeu,  n, 
163. 

Mosses,  cell  membrane.  I,  439. 

Motion  :  of  sniinivis  and  planti,  I,  75, 
76;  disEovery  of  laws,  11.  148;  im. 
ph*«a  thing  mo>'ing,  II,  805-6,  307; 
inscnitnhlc.  II.  341 :  inxensible  forma, 
n,  866.  876 ;  Tail  on  laws  of,  II,  871- 
6;  Bponcer  on  laws  ot,  U.  897-380t. 
ftiioma  and  laws  of,  U.  898-301,  "~ 
80;  relation  to  torcp,  11,  310-4; 


Uoual,  Dr.  F.  J.,  on  prisons,  UI, 

91- 
Moulton.  J.F.,Sri(i'iA  Quarterl]/  Rtvii 

n.  307. 
Moimtaina :    ago  and   altitnde,   I, 

formation,  1.  40 ;  aa  name,  I,  SIR. 
Mozart,  J.  0.  W.  T. :  hereditj,  I.  40fi 

chaiBcter,  11,417;  Jiidio  01,11,447. 
Mucous  membrane,  effect  of  surronnd- 

ings,  I,  449,  450. 
Miiller,   P.   Max:   misinterpretation  of 
I,    315,    387 ;    on    abstract 


,   I. 


U, 


2:15-8. 

Mulliptication,  varinns  tonna,  I,  65-7. 

M  Dili  plication  ol  effecia  :  general.  I, 
35-S  ;  astronomy.  I.  38-9  ;  geology,  I, 
33-46  ;  biolORy,  I,  46-63 ;  sociology,  I, 
63-8;  science,  literatnre  and  ait,  I, 
S9. 

Monich,  prison,  tU,  171-3 

MnrchisDo,  SirB.:  Silarian  system,  I, 
199.831 ;  paleontological  evidence,  I, 
SOS;  azoio  rocks,  I,  ■i'iS. 

Morder,  sooial  co-operation.  III,  S17-S0iib 
224.  • 

Muscle:  iraelo  and  repair,  T,  S61;  i 
tion,  I,  396;  size  ol  jaws,  1,  391 
433  :    origin    ot    music,    U,    403-413 
neiTOas    system  and  action  of,   II, 
463-8  ;   laoghter  and  action  ot,   U, 
458-64. 

Mmic :  origin,  I.  30-1 ;  increoae  in 
heterogeneity.  31-4 ;  compamliTe  psy- 
obology,  I,  aC6  ;  development  nt .] 
tacully.  I,  40«-7 :  Kantian  ideaa  df 
space,  n,  927;  contrast  in.  tt.  aiM 
origin  and  (una lion,  IL  WO-Stq 
originally  *ooal.  U.  403-4;  teelfn  . 
and  loudnesB  ot  Toioe.  II,   401,  tlWJ 

and  timbre,  n,  405,  411 :  pitch,  I 
406,  411 :  intervals,  n.  40«-9,  4U. 
variability  of  pitch,  11,  409.  4U 
tremoio,  staccato,  and  slur,  II,  V 


KYDDBLTON — OOLITE, 


time  in.  It,  413-3;  sliw  divergence 
from  8p™ch.  11,41-1-8;  indirect  e*i- 
dence  of  Uieorj,  II,  418-20 ;  (unotion, 
II.  420-4;  rektioii  lo  tj-iop&Iliy,  11. 
431.6 ;  DMwin  on  origin,  II.  426-87 ; 
of  lowest  Iribea.  U,  433-7 ;  Gnmey  on 
origin.  U,  437-43 ;  evolution  of  BoaJes, 
11,    440-1 ;    ecnsfttional    efteets,    11. 

i44S-4;  peioeplioiuil,  11,446-7;  enia- 
lional.  11.  447;  b&Tmooj,  n.   448  ; 
ouanlrrpoint.  II.  446;  and  evolutioa, 
U,   418  S  ;    Huu^-orinn,    U,  449-61 ; 
uid  social  inlcrcounw.  UI.  41,  4S; 
■eniitiUon  of  Boand.  Ill,  197  ;  indireut 
rfteotB,  in,  345  ;  free,  III.  .170. 
ifvildelloD,  Sir  Hneli,  New  Biver,  m. 
8.7.  429. 
LMytliologT.  primitive,  m.  6-11. 
Iljthg,   origin  of    "'i"""'   wurEhip.    I. 


.  hercdit;  and    negro  blood,  II, 


Kaniea  :  oriRin  of  animiit  worship,  I, 
311-7,   81720,  SS8  ;    o(   hybrids,  1, 
330-3  ;    misiolecpretntion    of    niek- 
nninra,  1, 336-6,  338.30;  clutsilicntioit. 
It ,  31-S,  34, 40 ;  and  cvoluUoi]  of  oeie- 
monies.lU.  11-6.  33. 
BVapoleon  1.,  and  his  mwhali.  III.  309. 
^ilftlural  selection:  cssaj'  on  prof^'CHs. 
I,  63 ;  Uie  phrnse.  h  l^-itO ;  ['«  alto 
Survival  ol  the  fUlrsl). 
■  Skv;:  nalBdministrntion,  III,  S3B-4. 
"      247,  248.  349.  251.  969.  390;  officeia 
In  puliunent.  III,  99T.  Jt04. 
"    '        Aev.    B.,  on  Norfolk  Isluid 

eu,  lU.  176. 
pebuin:  appeMnnce.  I.  llB-25;  Sir  J 
Ilrrwhelontcgtilarund  irregolftr.  I. 
132;  origin, dir>etianuidcoiit.tilutioii 
'   «r  comcti,   I,  lte-8.  163;   origin,  I, 
163. 
BVebuUr  hypothesis :  incrcftie  in  h^ti^o. 
B*'"''J>  '■  11-11 ;  disooverles  ol  Hct- 
Echnl    and    Koose.    1.     110-2;     uid 
ttltimsle  mjhtory,  1,  1.54;   evnlolion 
ol  heat  and  con.tfnsation.  I,  16S-(UI ; 
cssaj  on.   I.   11)8-H4 ;    distance  and 
distribution.  1, 112-8. 
IXeccaity.  Mill  on  test  of.  11.  l{)r>-300. 
^Slegro,  hemtlly  and  nails.  IJ,  SyC. 
.VHtnnp  ;    axial     motion,     I.    i:i»-fi ; 
If,  I.  144 1  but,  I,  144.H,  14H-52. 

, ..■  lyatcln:   of  savaita   and  civil- 

ixc4,   I,   18  i   Intograliou,   I.  Gtt.Tl  ; 


develatxnanl  tram  rfUmMt,] 
Sidgwick's   oritieisai,   U.  HV] 

tian.  Ul,  4'"' 
9;  widH(x.-i. 

New  Biver  C„: 
New  Turk,  piji 
New  Zealimder^,  brjL^cf  in  iitu-Ui^  "^^ 

n.  223. 
Newcomb,  Prol  8.  :  oeboiar  hjpH)— k 

I,  lai ;  planeloidb,  1,  jr>7.H. 
Newnpapera.  evoliittaa.  III,  431. 
Newton,  Sir  I.:    ezpMuioa  ol  air,  L 

11»;  eolar  theoor,  I.  1U3 ;  gnnij.  a 
2A-7.  S91-3  ;  Rcnask  ot  seum.  D. 
GU-GD;  pioblcin  ol  thtw  bodiat.  IL 
112;  laws  ol  motion,  U,  S1L,  «U 
977-88,  9B7-3aO. 

Kitiogen:  compouiida.  I,  157;  aafe 
oules,  1.  U8. 

Nod,  u  obciMnce.  ni.  IS. 

Nomenctatiue,  eeIle8iao(■ah«MLJL«■ 
6,73. 

Norfolk  Island,  prison.  III,  17fi-7. 

Sarth  Britith  }Ui-ir»,  oQ  Uncial  StU^ 

II.  134. 

Nose,  personal  heanly,  n,  S91. 
NotlingbaDi,  l^nclnsure  act,  tU,  Mt 
Nubecula,  Sir  J.  HeiBcb«I  uo,  I,  IIM, 
Number  and  olamL&catJon,  U,  S}. 
Nununnlites,  Lyell  on,  I,  siOH. 
Nutrition :  imlividnal  and  aovtU,  T,  Mi- 
DOiptocesB,  m,  40S;  aocial. SI, 411 


On.  acom  and  mnitc.  IT,  441. 
Obtiaanco:  forms  of.  JH.  17-23.  lit* 
Obeitnair,  M..  on  pnmiu.  III,  171 
Object;    consciouanen   ..f.    II.   3111, 

relation  to  ■ahitci,  II,  ■•:•■■.  — _■ 
ObsprvaltoD  and  bypotl.. 

Ofll^iahan:  (ailnre.  IH     . 
Palnnreton  on.   Ill, 

Ofl!.priug,  and  parents'  <|  u^ 

U»U. 
Oken,  L.,  elaaaificatioa    ct   ■!:.'■..■■.   7x 

U-12. 
Olbfrs.  U.  W.  M.,  hJX<'\h't\^.   I    in. 

171.  178. 
Old    Red    Saodstona     {» 


«.) 
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Opium,  dissimilar  effects,  1, 100. 

Optics :  multiplication  of  effects,  I,  59 ; 
genesis,  n,  57, 59, 61 ;  interdependence 
of  sciences,  n,  66 ;  abstract  concrete 
science,  II,  85-8 ;  Bain  on  classifica- 
tion of  sciences,  II,  107. 

Orange,  planet  analogy,  1, 188-4. 

Orders,  signature  of,  III,  120. 

Organic  matter:  chemistry,  I,  88-4; 
evolution,  I,  458-60. 

Organisms  :  differentiation.  III,  405  ; 
social  and  individual.  III,  411-6 ;  and 
machinery.  III,  456-8. 

Organs,  rudimentary.  III,  204. 

Origin  of  Species :  Huxley  on,  1, 389-90; 
effect  of,  I,  393-4. 

Originality,  literary  style,  11,  365-7. 

Ossiatij  quoted,  II,  355. 

Osteology,  correlation,  I,  96-101. 

Over-legislation :  essay  on.  III,  229-82 ; 
individual  uncertainty.  III,  229-31; 
examples  of  failure  in  legislation.  III, 
231-45  ;  probability  of  success,  III, 
2456 ;  slowness  of.  III,  246-7  ; 
stupidity.  III,  247-9 ;  unadaptive, 
III,  249 ;  corruptness.  III,  250-2 ; 
fixity,  in,  252 ;  officialism  and  trade 
contrasted,  HI,  253-9;  is  there  a 
sphere  for  officialism?  Ill,  259-68; 
free  trade.  III,  268-70;  negative  evils, 
III,  270-6 ;  enervation  of,  HI,  276-80 ; 
faith  in  governments,  III,  280-2; 
dangers.  III,  368-70;  and  collective 
wisdom.  III,  391-2. 

Ovum,  relation  to  infant,  I,  6. 

Owen,  Prof.  Sir  B. :  evolution  and 
paleontology,  I,  16;  organic  correla- 
tion, I,  96-101. 

Oxygen:  deductive  biology,  I,  77-81; 
liquefaction,  I,  160 ;  action  on  proto- 
plasm, I,  465-6. 

Pacific  Ocean,  upheaval  and  geological 
record,  I,  232-40. 

Pain :  expression  in  children,  I,  339-50; 
indications  of,  U,  401-3,  404;  loud- 
ness of  voice,  II,  404-5. 

Painting :  increase  in  heterogeneity,  I, 
24-30 ;  multiplication  of  effects,  I,  59. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  III,  395. 

PaliGozoic,  the  title,  I,  15. 

Paleontology :  increase  in  heterogeneity, 
I,  14-7;  life  and  multiplication  of 
effects,  I,  49-53 ;  organic  correlation, 
I,  96-101 ;  age  of  strata,  I,  205-12 ; 
past  and  present  geological  changes, 


I,  212-8;  gaps  in  record,  I,  220-1, 
226-32 ;  effect  of  climate  on  evidence, 
I,  221-4  ;  and  of  terrestrial  change,  I, 
224-6 ;  effect  of  upheaval,  I,  232-40. 

Panama  Canal,  III,  267. 

Pantheism,  rejected  by  H.  Spencer,  II, 
221. 

Paper  tax,  m,  243 ;  {$ee  alto  Money.) 

Parents  and  offspring,  II,  395-6,  398. 

Parabola,  relation  to  circle,  I,  5. 

Paradise  Lost^  quoted,  U,  346. 

Parasites,  natuial  selection,  1, 379-80. 

Parkhurst,  criminals  at,  m,  258. 

Parliament :  analogy  to  brain,  I,  302-5 ; 
railways  and  members  of.  III,  65-7, 
74-7, 83, 86 ;  and  parliamentary  agents, 
III,  67-71, 108 ;  right  of  majority.  III, 
94 ;  beUef  in  acts,  UI,  109,  306-7 ; 
20,000  statutes.  III,  232 ;  officialism 
and  acts  of.  III,  258-9 ;  badly  drawn 
acts.  III,  273 ;  selection  of  members, 
III,  291;  members  of.  III,  295-9; 
ineligible  members,  m,  296;  bank 
act.  III,  338,  339,  340;  private  bills, 
III,  859 ;  Thames  water  supply.  III, 
887-92 ;  function,  III,  417 ;  (see  also 
Over-legislation.) 

Parliamentary  reform :  essay  on,  HI, 
358-86;  apprehended  dangers,  HI, 
860-8.  368-70;  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  HI,  870-5 ;  value  of  re- 
presentative government,  IH,  380; 
Bcform  BiU,  HI,  380-6. 

Passengers  Act,  failure,  HI.  241. 

Passion,  social  analogy,  I,  269-71. 

Patent-office,  accounts,  HI,  398. 

Patents:  failure,  HI,  456;  American, 
IH,  478. 

Patterns,  piracy,  HI,  126 

Pedigree,  importance,  I,  108 ;  (see  also 
Heredity.) 

Peel,  Sir  Bobert :  on  legislation,  IH,  280- 
1 ;  Bank  Act,  IH,  338,  339,  340,  357. 

Penal  code  (see  Prison  ethics.) 

Pentonville,  treatment  at,  IH,  161-2. 

Perception :  relation  to  science,  II,  1-8 ; 
presentative-representative,  I,  261. 

Perseverance,  of  savages,  1, 375. 

Personal  beauty,  essay,  II,  387-99. 

Perthes,  B.  de,  flint  implements,  I,  413. 

Peru,  social  organization,  HI,  470. 

Pestalozzi,  H.  L.,  school  name,  HI,  2. 

Phanerogams,  pollen,  I,  439. 

Philae,  granite  at,  I,  437. 

Philosophy,  relation  to  religion,  1, 60-2; 
(set  also  Comte.) 
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Fhosphanu,  Mllotrqiif^,  T.STS. 
Pbjaius:   Comte'B  cJassilkation,  C  91- 

3 ;    eeiieais.  II.  S7.  59,  «0.  61 ;    in- 

Mrdepcaclence   ol   soiences.   II,    67; 

abstr&ct'CDiicTele  Ecienoe.    II.    8&^; 

desk  with  propertieii,   U,  101.  103; 

relation    to   ehemiHtrj',    II,   109-II  ; 

evolution.     U.     15U,    156 ;     llriiiih 

QiiarUrly  Raviewef  on.  II,  367-301 ; 

TelatioQ   to   metaphysioB.  II.     36t(; 

mioniB,  U,  570,  277-88.  3W7 ;   tliejr 

oriKiD.  II,  aoB-soi.  31S.1. 8is-ao. 

PhvKiology;  IranBoendcnlal,  I.  C3-107; 
Jeduolivo,  I,  76-ai ;  organic  coTTela- 
tion,  I,  96-101 :  iadiTidoikl  and  Boci«l 
oninuiiim.  1. 101-7  ;  oi>Doret«  Hoienoe, 
11,  93 ;  denelopment.  11,  423, 

Pionic,  iuleroet  in,  11.  37i. 

FictureB.BQb)eclAol  hieioriul,  U.  S7S; 
(tee  alto  Punling.) 

PJKcona :  beak  and  Umgn?.  I.  401 ;  here- 
dity and  vnriation.  I.  414-6 ;  nae  nxd 
disuse, I.4IH:  originof  musio.Il,  13d. 

Pigs,  use  and  diaiue.  1.  411). 

Pins,  BtellM  MiitlOR7.  I.  101. 

Pitolicr  plknl,  evolaiion.  I.  394. 

Pity.  oomparatiTB  peyohology,  I,  SC8. 

PlBCurdB,  derivDlinn,  1. 38. 

PluicUiidB:  oriRin.  1.  167-80;  nmnber, 
I.  168.  m.  170 ;  di.^lan«cs,  1. 169. 172, 
176;  arbilti,  I,  169-70,  17B  4.  179; 
distribution.  I.  171 ;  roagititutlea,  I, 
173 1  periodB,  1, 177 ;  Telocity.  I.  ISO. 

Pliuiet«:  iucreue  in  hetfroijenritj,  I, 
11;  origin.  I,  89, 1G3;  direction.  I, 
137.  139,  163;  plooeB  ot,  and  >olu 
«i]DKtt)r,  I,  131-3;  Biial  movementa, 
1,  ma-G,  153;  arriulgement  and  nmn- 
ber of  BAlelllteB,  I,  137,  139-41; 
density  and  heat,  I,  144-8.  14S-52; 
Etiuoturo,  L  IIS3-7,  1B2 :  origin  of 
minor,  1. 1G7-S0 ;  origin  ot  meteora, 
I.  174-7:  (ft  oIm  AstTonoroy.) 

Pluilfl :  incmase  in  hetarogeoBity,  I, 
14-7.36;  Btructure,  I,  711,  76,  391-3; 
form,  1. 73, 76 ;  chemical  compotuiioo, 
1.  74,  7Bi  ipeeiflo  gravity,  I,  74,  76; 
teuperalnre,  I,  74,  7G ;  mU- mobility, 
I.  7S,  70 ;  evolation  and  homoKcneity 
I,  lU-4 :  heat  and  diEtribation,  1.333-4 : 
»Uo  lArrestrial  ohance,  I.  SM-O ;  and 
•nlmalii,I.37G-6;  evolaiion  and  sensi- 


S39-50 ;  indieationa  ol^  K «.  _  _ 
londuHa  ot  Totee,  tt,  4M-*;  m^j 
eirect.U.  454-11;  dmUvy^  hj  tm- 
iihty.  Ill,  SC-46  :  and  life  UL  JU; 
iociul  and  individoal  m 
411;  Ameriowi  Ufa.  Ill,  .  . 

Plough.  Hindoo  worvbip  ot,  11. 

Plumber,  ootion  •>!  paiuy,  1,  43 

Poetry:  origin  and  dilfivrnlii 
110.3 ;  and  ^rwa.  11.  UJ-AI  ; 
metit  ot  epio  ami  lyno.  U,  ~ 
^vemment.  III.  430-1. 

Poiolcn.  tue  wid  disiu*.  I,  -ITI^lI! 

Police,  offldaliani.  111.  a»A-7. 

rolfiioa:  fntm,  I,  73;   outn) 

74 ;  sot  wihiveeda,  I.  tVt ; 

aocial  orsaniuu.  I.  iMl- 
Politjcal   oooaony:    aod  rsEli 

lOK):  flowolcapital.III.XMT 

TCntatiTC  goveCDrooiii,  lU,  WW;  i 

oti^oU.  m.  Ul-S. 
Politico:  oteanddiHDia,  I,40S-S;  ondai* 

intne.  lU.  1-6.  80:  dodnition,  Ul,Bb 
Poor  law.  action  ot  Ul,  Mi. 
Porcupino,  evolution  ot  quilU,  1,1 
Postliviam  {let  CouiH',) 
Pope.  A-.  tilerarr  Blvln.  II.  S6K 
Poiit-olllee :    and  otllcUli'iB, 

and  government.  111.  440.SL 
Potato,  complexity.  Ill,  IW. 
FoTorty.  oBectof.  Ul,  I43.fl. 
Predicate.    arnui^jomMil  «i 

U,  343-4. 
Preference  Btoek,  eirMt,  III.     _  ^ , 
pTBTisian :  and  BRionce,  11,  1-S| ' 

ot  qaonlitalite.  It.  41-t, 
Printing:   increase  of  tieti 

26  ;  analogy  fiom  pr«a,  I.  SSi 

prinler'e    onion    nil«a,    lU, 

anomaly.  lU.  401. 
Prison    Ethici :  essay  en.    III,  _ 

relaLiveuidabaaluisMlUca,  lU, : 
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157-63 ;  lawi  of  lite,  ni.  16S-7I  i  mO- 
mainlniaDce,  III,  lri«-71  ;  |MB«a 
priniu  and  refunnatorice,  ni,  !!>«; 
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178-80  ;improv«l»y» 

III,   180-7,   1>*!)-9I  ;  MMi  aoelal  aWI^ 

III,  187-0 ;  Indian  pHauna,  Ul,  UMri, 

Proelttr,  R.A.,  nrlxilM  dirtaiKw,  1  lU. 

Profit,  d^BtiKl,  I,  31H). 

Protcreiw ;  lie  law  and  csnse.  I,  B.C3,  n. 
Ill,  823:  ounrni  conoeiiCiAfi.  I.  ftl^ 
inflTf  aM  til  tietrroKenrily,  I,  9-10, 
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PronjinBory    notes. 

wall  moDej.  Ill,  B3G-H5,  33i-i7,  356. 

Proparty :  emotion  of  posseBaion,  I,  253, 
^U3,  307.  11.  til ;  aoi  puliiuiieiiUry 
reform,  lU,  358-60,  367-8. 

PiopoBitioru :  the  thintable,  I,  883; 
DlCiBiate  test,  U,  14 ;  elateB  of  ooo- 
Bciousn^as,  n,  305-8;  testiogof  reuson- 
uig,  II,  208-11 ;  kiitaigemeut  of 
BentGDces,  U,  344. 

Tiose  :  tuid  pucti;,  II,  S&T-6I ;  coatrast 
in.  D.  374. 

Pmleclion,  and  ofBoialisio,  III,  268-70. 

Prvtophifia !  comiiosilion,  I,  Tl ;  seJf- 
mobilitf,  I,  Tfi;  inBtabilil;  of  homo- 
geneous, 1.86;  social  analog;,  I,  :1T7; 
cell  nit-mbTDkne,  1,  439. 

Protoplasm,  aotion  of  light,  I,  465-6. 

iVofuioo  ,'  diffecentiation  from  environ- 
nent,  I,  73;  selt-mobilit;,  I.  75;  tn- 
etabilil;  of  bomogeaeoos,  I,  b6 :  social 
Hiulogj,  I,  277-88 ;  cell  oieiubiaiie,  1, 
440 :  developmeot,  I,  462. 

Pnmdhon.  P.  J,,  policy,  UI,  417. 

Proiiw,  railvra;.  III,  76,  78. 

PsjoholoK; :  relation  of  aoienoe  to  teli- 
oion,  1,  Cl-3  ;  The  Jimotiani  and  The 
Will,  I,  S41-64  J  orpanization  prori- 
uoDol,  Ii  341-G ;  olassification  ol  emo- 
tions. 1, 346-57  ;  evolotioD  of  emotions, 
I,  35<J'7 :  Baio'B  definition  of  emotion 
and  volUion,  I,  15660;  alwi  feeling 
ftnd  KensBtion,  I,  SCO ;  olasBification 
of  mind,  1,  260-4 ;  comparative,  of 
niao  in  outline,  I,  351,  353;  mental 
and  bodil]'  mass,  I,  853-4 ;  mental 
Gomplexit)',  I,  354-5 ;  rale  of  develop- 
ment, 1,  355;  relative  plaBlioitjr,  J, 
3£5-G:  variubilitf,  I,  356-7;  itnpul- 
BJveneEs,  I,  3.77-1) ;  effect  of  raoe  inter, 
mixture,  I,  359-60;  eCfect  of  sex,  I, 

(S6I-4:  initaiiveness,  I,  364;  corio- 
•it?,  I,  3G4-5  ;  peculiar  aptitudes,  I, 
HX ;  Booislitf,  freedom,  approbation, - 
and  acqai&ilivcncss,  I,  Sii^-? ;  aJtru- 
iMie  Bentimeol^,  I,  SG7-9;  evolution 
of  mind.  I.  370-8,  381-6  f  n«  and 
disuse,  I,  463-5;  Hegel's  dassilica- 
tion.  U,  13-5;  canoieto  science,  II, 
ft9.I0O;  terrestrial  evolution,  II,  OG; 
Baia  on  Iokic,  n.  105-6;  ociicin  of 
knowltdpp.  II,  122-P:  Ccimle  on.  II. 
131;  IJid^wiek  on  Prmc-pla.  II,  238- 
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Pjiamids,  architectural  types, 

lormity.  III.  2. 
Quarterly  Review,  criticism,  II,  SSS-' 


BAinrTs,  nse  and  diBose,  t,  418. 

Railwiiys:  efleclB,  1,66.8:  dii^tnlmtinC^ 
systems,  I,  296-8  ;  morals  and  policy, 
m,  53-113;  direetore,  HI,  £9-63,69; 
eilensioDS,  lU,  569,  71-3,  83-8.  91, 
94,%,  101-7, 107-8 ;  divideods.  Ill,  67. 
98-9,  105-6;  book-keeping,  ni.  £!l; 
and  land-owners,  lU,  63-7  ;  and  raeni- 
bers  ol  parliament,  HI.  65-7,  74-7, 
S3 :  and  lawyers.  III,  67-73,  83,  88, 
108  ;  and  engineers,  III,  68-73,  83,  88, 
108 ;  contractors,  ni,  73-4,  S3 ;  boards, 
778;  shares.  80-3,  108;  effect  of 
competing  lines,  III,  97-8,  107; 
safety,  111,  99100 ;  cause  and  re- 
medy of  oorruptions.  UI,  88-96; 
secondary  organizations.  III,  92-3; 
and  pohtioal  economy.  III,  101-3; 
capital,  m,  108;  proprietary  oontract, 
m.  108-113;  and  ooaahin«.m,  110-3, 
SS5  ;  relative  and  abEolnte  etbics,  III, 
156-7;  state  inspectioD,  HI,  339-40; 
individualism,  111,  249 ;  evolution.  Ill, 
256,  366  ;  ditfusioD  of  literature.  III, 
362;  windin^up act,  111,273;  Isgiala- 
ture  and  aceidemsi  III,  275  ;  English 
enterprise,  HI,  279 :  malsdministn- 
tion,  III.  385-6 ;  repreaenlative  govern- 
ment, 111,  296,  303.  801 :  inspection, 
III.  3DS  :  anomaly,  UI,  401 ;  English 
and  French.  UI.  428 ;  and  gutero- 
ment.  lU,  437 ;  in  America,  lU.  178. 

Bainbow,  beliefs  about.  U,  154. 

Bani»g«te,  harbour.  III,  348. 

Realism,  Sidgwick's  cciliciam,  II.  843-50. 

UeaEon  :  social  analogy,  I,  2HU-71t] 
limited  sphere,  U,  331 ;  iDdgmsnt n^ 
common  eenee,  II,  343-4. 

Beasnning:  recognition  of  Ukenew,  I 
S3.4,  37, 40  ;  of  Kant.  111.  199  203  :  < 
mclaphrsiciane,  II,  301-6.  308-11;  • 
teeting    of    conclusions,  II,   208-U ; 
[itt  alto  Logic.) 

Recitative :  ancient  and  modern,  II,  415- 
8  ;  (iurney  on,  IL  439. 

Tlelleelion.  belief  in  spiriw,  I.  310-8. 

Bellex  aciion  :  and  emotion,  '  " 
impulsiveness.  I,  356:  indio'  -- 
(ecUngi,  II,  403 ;  esatuplet,  UI,  41 
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H       Reform :  vni  omtuntis  m,  1-6 ;   and 
cuHtom.  111.  31. 
BMom  bill'.  rcpresentBtiregoTemtneDt, 

km.  2Wi  hM  oi.  m,  358;  of  Lord 
BusBoil.  m,  380-6. 
BefonnaUon,  change  b?,  III.  46. 
SeguUlive  syst^ni.  Bocial,  III,  456-64. 
BelaiivB,  M&ttinekD  on  the.  11,  S50-8. 
BcUitioii :  incresse  of  het^geneitj.  I. 
I    SO-3 ;  relation  to  earlj  art,  I.  27 ;  and 
to  ■oienoe.  1,  GO-2  ;  mdinienUr;  form 
lA  all.  I.  S09  ;  object  of  eraliment,  II, 
133;  and  Bcienoe,  Csird  on,  II.  319- 
31;   Manfsl'B    critioiBm.    U,    321-5; 
Groti  on,  U,  325 ;  mannen  and  law. 
Ill,  4,  33;  primitiTe  ideas.  III.  6-11; 
and  state.  III.  11 ;  tor  primitive  mau. 
Ill,  m  ;  repreBentaliTS   goTerainent, 
III,  BOI ;  and  goTemment,  III,  434. 
'Scpair,  and  waate,  n.  363-7. 
kpresentative  government:  knowledge 
of    representatives.   111.   300-9 ;   and 
despotiam,    HI,    309-10;    and   mon- 
arulij,    JU,    310-7 ;  supcrioritj.   III, 
817-83.  S23-6 ;  Talne  of.  Ul.  380. 
'BepniduotiTe  Bj'Blem,  and  organio  evoln- 
■__  Uan,  I,  409,  412,  432-5. 

?ililM:  evolution  and  heterogeneity, 
,  15-7;    paleonlological   rvnuunB.  1, 
_  337.  337,  310. 
epublicBnisin,    American,  m,    4T4-5, 
478-9. 
..MpirBlion.  effect  of  emotion,  n,  459. 
-&evie»lii|i,  tnaruU  of  tndv,  IQ,  139. 
■ShjUiia.  in  tfxch,  11,  440. 
Kbbon.  morolB  of  trade,  111,  137. 
Itiglit  (•«  Elhici.) 
JtauJa,  diatributine  Bjstem.  I,  Mfi-H. 
vfiobber;:  social  cooperutinn.  Ill,  117- 
■     80 :  of  Mcwn.  Wafkor,  111.  43'J. 
ISoberta.  1..  photof^rDpha  of,  1,  180, 
lobinjcn.  v..  laarian  oulonjr,  III,  457. 
'ooking  itoDe.  oriKin.  I,  497. 
ocka.  Age  of.  I.  1M8-205. 
mjiodtniia,  tnuisvene  intention,  1.  GO. 
I  Bomilly,  Sit  S.,  on  judioiftl  (Tatcin.  Ill, 
i     S7S. 

I  Booke.  oaiHnit  of.  I,  B37,  838. 
1   Ikwla.  imbrddpd  and  expoecd,  I.  447, 
* — t.  Lord,  iiobnlat  hyiiotheui,  1,  110- 

ini.  O.  A.,  herrditr.  I,  406. 
'   Boj'al  InstitDtion.  HI,  438. 
I  Xojal  BodictT,  published  bofuada  KOOM 
'       mjlh.  IL  m. 

"-'  "a,  J., •&>£»  of  art,  I,  CS. 


RnEwell,  Lord  tabu : 

395 ;  relonn  bill,  ID.  M 
BuBsia;  ege  ol  roel*  in.  I. 

paper  ooircnGj,  tO.  S4B. 

Bu^B,  J.,  on  Mil  menbrMMft.  1, 41 
SafetT,  in  nulwaya.  III.  9»-1(Ml 
Satellitea :  iDorcmae  in  tulaiiiptnii 

11;  origin,  I,   S9 ;  wnu^twMM 

number,    I,    137-8;    dtAribvUm.   I 

136;  Dumber  and  tarOM,  1,  UMSi 

motion,  I.  141-3.  15S-4. 
Saturn;  origin  ot  iitiga.  I.  119;  n  >ilii  i 

moTcmeot.    I,    135,    I'M.-.    is-A>.e  ••; 

wlellites,  I.  137:    tb' 

136 ;  tbeir  number.  I .  : 

of  lings.   I.   143;    I' 

deniitj  and  heat,  1.  t  i  ^   - 
Saion  void«.  II.  336-9. 
Scales,  onetable  ^ailibrium  o4.  L  i& 
Bcepticiim.  rvaBoniuK  of.  t  J,  SOI. 
Schleiden,  U.  J..  ooU  doelrtiw,  1,  MS 
School.  Priee'B.  HI,  2M. 
Schopenhauor.  A.,  vthlua.  In.  SIl. 
Schwann.  T..  cell  doetiinB,  I.  HS, 
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34-5;  mnltiplication  (■(  eSccti,iytl; 

relation  to  raliRioo.  I.  GO-» ; 

mcnt  ol  tauutioti.  I,  109 ; 

to.  J,  4G3 :  and  eommno 

II.  !-«.  39.  71 :  Okon-a 

II.  9-13:  Uegel'a.  II,   ISA; 

H.    15-89:   prD^TMB     analytie   aJ 

e^rnUMtie.  H.  84-7:  litMw   im^ 

ment.  H.  97-8:  uiUr4«p«t4Mt  «Bk 

aru.   U.   67-71.  »4.> ;  « 

geneui,    U.    71-11  ;   (i 

ot,  U.  94.9;  Comt*  ■ 

U,    118-33.    13H.    IS9i 

erolution,  II.  150-7;  ■• 

151:  Calid  on  rcllfri«a'u4  ^^m. 
U,  319.31 ;  cue*.  Ul.  1M-9M 

BcluiicoB,  Claitillcatioii  ot  Iha :  UMtM 
Comi**!,  U.  im  i  ctiarBclMfatm  tt 
a  iru*.  U,  TG :  atxtraot  ooaoMB,  B, 
77  B.  eW«.«-4:  ooBctMB.  n.TT-M. 
88^93,93.4:  dJTiilona  ot  ahaNM.IL 
81 -5,  03-4;  t»oda  thm  iiin  i«^i^. 
II.  yS-4 :  oonctvta  ilM)a  •■Jib  ««*. 
galM,  U.  W-IOS;  >hunoi.«a«tta«. 
with  propprtivs.  II,  101 -X  ;  bM*^ 
KiUi  rrlallonn.  II,  109.S ;  BaiB.  IL 
10517  :  Milt.  11.  114  ;  CocBto.  IL  tH. 

Rcotrh.  diHlrtl.  11.  414. 

ScotUti.! :  Mt'  '■>  ro^U.  I,  IM-SWt  taA 
luotMa,  Hi,  US. 


8mtl,  SirW.,  aoeodotfl  ot,  H.  436. 
Serofula,  beradilj,  II,  393, 
Sculpture,  heterogeaeitj  of,  I,  Si-M. 
Ben.  BctiuD  on  :  geologioal  fonnalions,  I, 
aia,  '219;  npheaved  i&nd,  I,  332-401 

Selene.  tbe'm;th,'l.  336. 

benior  wc&rtglcr,  eriticism  of,  11,  303-5, 

305-7. 
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'  ipottuil  lutjectt  of  la- 


■QthartisllKi 


nailmuoii  M  tha  tmaeDIi]*/."— Au  Tort  Obtmtr. 

"  HmdlM  the  ImporUnl  topic  irlUi  maaUilj  pamr.  «ad  Iti  snsEStioQl  m  gnOi- 
(•laDduTerut --'— "     " — '■ —  " 


\lae,^'—PFO€idtna  Prat, 


Kew  York :  D.  APPLETON  4  CO.,  I,  3,  t  6  Bond  SueeU 


.  GEORGE  J.  ROMANES'S  WORKS. 


Tbl<  ttsrk.  vtiitb  foQimi  "MsuUI  EtuIuIIod  in  Acinula,"  bj  t&*  M^  i» 
Itior.  cciDililiin  tba  probabla  mudo  at  i:<io«ls  or  Uis  hunun  B11M  BMalkaBNi 
or  kiKer  lolmiit.  kud  altcmpla  la  Btidw  that  [bur  Is  do  dlillDcUoa  at  Hat  W- 
twecnmin  ud  brate.  bat,  on  ths  tontnirT.  tbal  macb  dlMlueUiio*  ■■  doiilNiB 
ttliolt  or  b«Iiic  eipUlucd,  irltli  teipecl  U  Uwlr  ciraluloii,  b;  •dnpau  pfrvh** 


plmed  hf  Mr-  Boiii4d<:b,  ttlU  iJraie,  wa  Uitak.  >  jml  gi 
iititxirdi^  JtevitW' 

JELLY-FISH,  8TAIUFI8II,  AND  SUA-UBCIIINS.     ttcbc 
a  Rcai'arcli  on  FriBiitiTe  NetrouE  SjBtcou.     liiuo.     ClulL,  |I.TS. 

*^  AKhuD^b  1  hara  IbTDOEboat  kapl  bi  Haw  tba  rtqqlrasiantt  li  %  auwml 
r«*i1ar,  I  biva  ■)•(•  ■ODgfal  to  rander  tba  bouk  ol  >ar*1n  la  1^  otafclaa  (kr*^ 
oloiclat,  b>  briDEloe  togetlierln  ona  conaccaiiTc  aCWqniaO  U«  non  liiiii  mail 
obicnillimi  and  tcialu  wblcb  ban  baaa  fteUnI  by  lUi  ii1|-     hi  ■■ 

/Mm  ftVos. 

"  A  prolViatid  nweanb  Inlo  tbn  lAwa  of  prtml 
bf  ana  of  tba  ableel  ni«llab  Innitlgato—     ■■- 
baacb  and  eiamiaed  bia  bcaatlfU  mU 
uttianl  and  knlag  work  hai  bonw  lla  tr 

int  lo  b<  a^d  about  ]ri)j-ftab,  alar-tabi  and  aM-ueblBa.  Knn  ok*  wto  tea 
■Indladlba  lowaatlbniia  of  Ilia  on  tba  Ma-«ba»  idmlHa  tb»*  nbta^a.  Bailia 
bare  aoT  Idea  of  tba  eiqalalto  dalleasT  of  Utalr  atraolnra  aod  Ilwlr  nlea  adaptt- 
liun  to  ibeir  placa  In  nainre,  Mr.  Bunanai  brlnca  CMi  IM  aalillk  biMtiw  tt 
tha  radLoieDtaiiT  arnalama.  and  tbuw*  ibe  nweniblaBCM  Ihij  b>«t  to  tk>  bl(Mf 
ir|i-.«of  iraallon.  Hl»  «p1"nali<ina  ara  mada  mora  fjaar  bralarn  ^oMtMOi 
lllaalnlloiia."— .V«ur  Yurk  JaumU  qT  Omnunv. 

ANIHAL   IHTELUGEMCE.     IScno.    aotli,  tlTB. 

li.  thooitta  It  Daf  BMnlji  u 
—  'iBdani  of  e- — — ■—  • 
nalleallj  Hi 


MENTAL  EVOLDTIOTT  PI  AlflMAl^.  With  ft  PomIiumm 
Easb/  on  liutioct,  bj  Coiiats  Diinix.  ISmo.  Ooth^  9^00. 
"Mr.  Romatn* baa  ftillowed  op  blaanfal  nnDHRtlm  of  Um  betatf  'Ali- 
mtj  iBlalUcmca,'  coatrfbDlad  lo  tba  '  tDtcinailoiial  ScimiUe  Sarli*,'  vM  a 
work  dnllDf  wllb  tba  aaeuatlta  ■tacra  al  wblcb  Ibamlnw  BuaMpkcManB 
anpaar  Id  tba  acala  of  Ilk.  Tba  prarant  Inatarimanl  dlaplan  tlw  *uw  iilfcau 
orladnalrr  In  eoUactlnt  tkeli  ud  canuoi)  U  co-onHnaUiit  uan  iTTbinn  m  >l 
JDiaat."—  nt  AliniMwi. 

Stw  Tork:  n.  ATPLETOX  &  CO,  1. 3,  A  »  Bout  Aim 
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